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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


It being customary to render an account of our Stewardship, 
we beg to address a few lines to the Reader, on the comple- 
tion of this, our Thirty-sixth Volume of the Miiittoii, 

With instruction to mingle delight ; to elicit and encou- 
rage diffident and retiring merit ; to promote and extend 
the exertions of genius and of science; to cherish and 
confirm the moral relations of life, and to uphold native 
talent and dignity of cliaracter, has been our unceasing aim, 
most particularly during the jmst half-year. 

With the intent of enriching our Embellishments, we 
have availed ourselves of the assistance of British Artists, 
who have, in the most distant latitudes, made original draw- 
ings on the spot, of the place or j>erson represented. Among 
these, we would enumerate : — Singapore ; James Town, St. 
Helena ; and the Grave of Naj»oh*on ; the Emperor and late 
Empress of China, from Paintings at Pekin ; and St. Jean 
d’Acre ; all of them at this moment connected with momen- 
tous affairs, and of paramount interest in the Foreign political 
world. 

To Buildings at home wo have not been less atten- 
tive, either to such as are of new erection, or the remains of 
old ones which would otherwise have been blotted out from 
remembrance. Of such kind are the following ^he 
Reform Club House, Pall Mall ; Views of the Exterior of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, with the Exhumation of Bishpp 
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Coverdalo’s Remains; the Free Sdiool, Cheshunt; the 
ancient Wesleyan Meeting House, Lambeth, with Bunyan’s 
Pulpit; the Old Bath House, Clorkcnwell ; St. George’s 
National School, Camberwell ; the Westminster Literary 
and Mechanic’s Institution ; the Frontages of the Old and 
New Adelphi Theatre, &c. 

It would be a sad dereliction of duty, did we not 
acknowledge, which we do with pride, the very great 
increase of talented Correspondents; to whom we tender 
our warmest thanks for so marked a preference. 

With the wishes of a Happy New Yeab, we now 
offer this Volume to our readers as — an Amulet, to charm 
away for awhile care and sorrow from their brow — a 
Pledge of Feiendship, that may be safely presented 
by them to an admired female, or a promising youth — a 
Wintee’s Weeatii for the Christmas Parlour or New 
Year’s Fete — a Keepsake, worthy of accex)tance by all 
who deserve such a mark of esteem. 


Mirror Office : Decombor 2^ 1B40. 



MEMOIR 

OF 

COMMODORE SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 

« Sans tacho.” 


The noble family of the Napiers is said to be descended from the 
ancient Earls of Lennox; so created in the reign of King Mal- 
colm III., 1057, and who took the name of Napier irom the following 
event: — King David IL, in his wars with the English, convocating 
his subjects to battle, the Earl of Lennox sent Donald, his second 
son, with such forces as his duty obliged him ; and, coming to an 
engagement, where the Scots gave ground, this Donald, snatching 
his rafher*s standard from the bearer, and valiantly encountering the 
enemy with the Lennoxmen, the fortune of the battle changed, and 
they obtjiincd the victoiy ; and thereupon every one advancing and 
rej)orling their acts, (as the custom was,) the king declared that 
they all bad done valiantly, but there was one amongst them u ho had 
najner, (no equal,) upon which the said Donald took the name of 
Najiicr ; and had, in reward of his good services, the lands of 
Gosfield, and other estates in the county of Fife. 

Among the numerous members of this illustrious family, we 
find Sir Alexander Napier, of Merchislon, Knight, who in the reign 
of King James II. [1450,] was made Comptroller of Scotland ; and 
by James IIL, [1463,] Vice-Admiral.'^ His grandson. Sir Alexander 
Napier, was made Master of the Mint by James VI., [James I., of 
Ei.gland,]t 3b him succeeded John Napier, the celebrated mathe- 
matician. J This distinguished gentleman was succeeded by his son 
Sir Archibald, the first Lord, who accompanied James 1. 1o England; 
and was made by him [1615] one of the Privy Council, Deputy 
Treasurer, Lord Chief Clerk, and one of the Senators of the (bliego 

* Hcir«is Olio of tlio ambassadors sent to England in 1451 ; and, in 1468, was sent 
with tlio Lord (^laucellor to iicgociatc the marriage between King James 111., and the 
King of Denmark’s daughter, lie died in 1473. 

f ITo accompanied that monarch to England, was sworn a Privy Councillor, and, in 
1(>15, constituted Lord Chief Clerk. 

:{: Ho wuH hum iu 1550, and educated at the University of St. Andrews ; after 
wlileh he travelled abroad, and on his return to Scotland, devoted himself to 
the cultivation of scionco and literature. Being much attached to astronomy 
and spherical geometry, ho wished to fjid out a method of calculating such 
triangles, sines, tangents, Ac., shorter than tho usual one. To tho exertions 
arising out of this desire is to be attributed his admirable invention of loga- 
rithms, and the actual construction of a large table of numbers in arithmetical 
progression, in correspondence with another sot in goomctrical progression; Uie property 
of which is, that the addition of tho former answers to the multi])lieatiou of the latter. 
The result of these important labours ho published in DJI 4, under the title of ‘‘ Loga- 
rithmonim (^^anonis Dcscriptio.’* He also made several improvements in spherical trigo- 
nometry, and was regarded by the celebrated Kepler as one of tho greatest men of the 
age. The last publication, which appeared in 1618, was his “ liabdologia, sen Numo> 
ratiunis per Virgulas,” which work contains an explanation of tlic use of his celebrated 

Bones or Hods,” with several other iugcuiouB modes of calculation. Ho died at Mer- 
chistou, on April 3, 1 C17, in the sixty-cightli year of his ago. lie was also author of a 
“ Plain Discov&y of the Hevolation of St, Jolin,” 1503 ; and of a letter to Anthony 
Bacon, entitled, " Secret Inventions,” the original of which is in tho Archbishop’s library 
at Lambeth. 
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of Justice for Scotland : by Charles I. he was continued in the 
Treasurer’s Office ; made one of the extraordinary Lords of Session ; 
on the 2d of March, 1627, created a baronet, and on the 4th of May 
following, a baron ;* Archibald, the second lord, continued during 
his whole life true to his duty 1o his king, by most eminent ser- 
v\ces. He retired with his uncle, the Duke of Montrose, to the con- 
tinent, where he died in 1660. 

The Title has been retained in the same noble family to the pre- 
sent day — ^the existing baron being the iiinlh of that name. 

The subject of this Memoir [born March 6, 17S6,] is the son 
of the Hon. Charles Napier, R.N., son of Francis, ihe eighth Baron 
Napier. 

Scotland enjoys the enviable honour of having produced a far 
greater number of illustrious warriors than any other nation; and 
among her heroes whose warlike deeds have been recorded in the 
temple of Fame, few will shine more resplendently than those of the 
intre])id and lion-hearted CHARLES NAPIER. Of the numerous 
and heroic s(‘rv:ces of this brave and truly eccentric commander, 
we cannot do bet,tc*r than quote his own words contained in an 
address to the burgesses of Portsmouth, at the election, Dec. 1 832 : — 

“ In the course of ray <*anvass (said the gallant officer), I have 
been asked who I am? I’ll tell you. T am Captain Charles Na- 
pier, who, twenty-five years ago, commanded the Recruit brig, in 
the West Iinlies, and who iiadthe honour of being twenty-four hours 
under tlie guns of three French line of-battle shi])s. Hying from a 
British squiidron, the nearest of which, with the exception of the 
Hawk brig, was from five to six miles astern the greatest part of the 
time. J kej)t flying double-shotted broadsides into them. One of 
these slii])s, the Hiiutpolt, only, was captured by the Pompey and 
(yjistor, tile otlier two escaped by sujierior sailing. Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, my commander-in-chief, })roinoted me on the spot into 
her. At the siege of Martinique, theu^ioliis, Cleopatra, and Recruit, 
were ordered to beat up in the night, between Pigeon Island and the 
Main, and anchor close to Fort Edward. The enemy, fearing an 
attack, burned tlieir shipj)ing. At daylight in the morning, it ap- 
peareil to me that Fort Edward was abandoned; this, however, was 
doubted. 1 offered to ascertain the fact, and wdth five men, I landed 
in open day, scaled the walls, and ])lant.ed the union-jack on the 
ram])arts. Fortunately, I was undiscovered from F’ort Bourbon, 
wdiicli stood about one hundred yards off, and commanded it. On 
this being reported to Sir Alexander Cochrane, a regiment was 
landed in the nighl. Fort Edward was taken possession of, and the 
mortars turned against the enemy I am in possession of a letter 

* On the breaking out of tho rebellion, he took a dcciBive part in foronr of his sovereign, 
and was one of those who signed the Association at Ciimbenaiild, in Ittl ; was impri- 
soned in the Gristle of Edinburgh the same year, and after obtaining his release, accom- 
panied tho Marquis of Montrose to tho south of Scotland, and died in 1645, at the 
age of 70. 
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from Sir A. Cochrane, saying that ‘my conduct was the means of 
saving many lives, and shortening the siege of ATartinique.’ 

“ 1 had once the misfortune of receiving a pr(?cioiis licking from a 
French corvette ; the first shot she fired broke my thigh, and a 
plumper carried away my mainmast. The enemy escaped, but the 
British flag was not tarnished. 

On my return to England, in command of the Jason, I was 
unshipped ; but, as I could not load an idle life, I served a campaign 
with the army*in Portugal, as a volunteer, when I was again wounded. 
At the battle of Busaco, I had the honour of carrying off the field, 
my gallant friend and relative. Colonel Napier, now near me, who 
was shot tliroiigh the face. Busaco was not ||ie only field where he 
shed his blood ; at Corunna he was left for defad; but. thank God, 
he escaped with six wounds. 

"On my return to England, I was appointed to the Thames, in the 
Mediterranean ; and, if I could bring the inhabitants of the Neapo- 
litan coast into this room, they would tell you that from Naples to 
the Fare-point, there was not a spot w^herc I did not leave my mark, 
and brought oft* with me upwards of one hundred sail of gun-boats 
and merchant vessels. 1 had the honour of running the J'hamcs 
and Furieuse into the small mole of Ponza, which was strongly 
defended ; and before they could recover from their suri)rise, I caj)- 
tured the island without the loss of a man. I was then removed to 
the Euryalus, and had the good fortune to fall in with two French 
frigates and a schooner. I chased them in the night close into 
Ci^lvi, in the island of Corsica, passing close under the stern of one, 
pliirnpering her as 1 i)assod; and though we were going eight knots, 

I tried to run aboard of her consort, who was a little outside, stand- 
ing athwart my hawse ; the night was dark, the land close, and she 
succeeded in crossing me, but I drove her ashore on the rocks, where 
she was totally wrecked, and her consort was obliged to anclior close 
to her. The JWyalus wore round, and got oft’, almost brushing the 
shore as she passed, llicse ships wore afterwards ascortiiiued to be 
armed en Jlute, mounting 22 gnus each, and the schooner 14. From 
the Mediterranean, I was ordered to America ; and if niy gallant 
friend. Sir James Gordon, was here, he would have told you how I 
did my duly on that long and arduous service, up to the Potomac. 
He nould have told you, that in a tremendous squall, the E\iryalus 
lost her bowsprit and all her topmasts, and that in twelve hours she 
y/ras again ready for work. We brought away a fleet from Alexan- 
dria, — were attacked going down the river by batteries built close to 
what was the residence of the great Washington, and 1 was again 
wounded in that action, in the neck.* 

“ On the peace taking place, I went on half-pay, where I remained 
till I was appointed to the Galatea, which ship I commandeeP for 
three years on this station ; and 1 hope and trust that I have faith- 
fully done my duty, during that period, to my King and country.*’ 

* For these «ud other services, he reeeired the Cross of the Companion of the Bath. 
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At the terniLnation of the above service, he retired into private 
life; but, although he had, for a time, laid aside the sword of Mars, 
he took up the pen, and in the United Service Journal^ are several 
proofs of his literary talent, particularly in the Journal of 1832, vol. I, 
wherein are an excellent series of “ Observations on the construction 
and qualities of the Vernon and Castor, and on Naval Architecture 
in general,” These were two vessels, whose comparative merits 
much engaged naval attention at tlie time, the one being built by 
the Navy Board, and the other by Captain Symonds. In the course 
of the article. Commodore Napier shews that he had himself studied 
well the theory and practice of ship-building, for he thus remarks;” 

Four years ago, I se^^ to the Admiralty, a model of a ship — it is 
now at the United Service Museum. She was 212 feet long, and 
the same breadth as ihc Nelson.” This paper is throughout valu- 
able for many suggestions thrown out upon points in question. 

In the same year’s Journal, vol. II, is a paper entitled Remarks 
on Steam Vessels,” and also at p. 385, " Remarks on the Slate of 
the Navy,” by the same talented pen. 

The persevering habits of our hero not allowing him any leisure, 
we now find him, as before mentioned, standing as a candidate to 
represent Portsmouth in Parliament ; at the close of the poll, the 
numbers stood as follow : — 


Carter 686 

Baking 601 

Napier 2218 


In 1833, Captain Napier succeeded Admiral Sartorius in the 
command of Don Pedro’s fleet, and achieved a signal victory over 
the more numerous and powerful squadron of Don Miguel, oft* Cape 
St. Vincent, which the gallant Briton, with his brave followers, cap- 
tured in the course of twelve minutes, by boarding, a la Nelson. ! for 
which service, he was created Viscount Cape St. Vincent, in Portu- 
gal, and received the Grand Cross of the lower and Sword. 

In July 1837, he presented himself to the Electors of Greenwich, 
as a candidate on Reform principles, but was unsuccessful, the num- 
bers voted being thus : — 


Attwood 1361 

Barnard 1192 


Napier 1150 

We hear little of our gallant Commander, until his appointment, 
in 1840, to the Powerful, of 84 guns, with the rank of Commodo’ ? ; 
when, after completing his crew, he sailed to join Admiral Stopft 
off* the Syrian coast ; where, at Beyrout, and at Acre, he has adc. 
fresh laurels to the wreath already won: and Her M ‘“'sty, 
admiration of such valorous conduct, appointed him, Di wUiber 4, 
1840, a Knight Companion of the Order of the Bath. In Egypt 
we leave him, awaiting the fulfilment of events ; being, in accordance 
with the motto of his family arms, when called on by his country, 
always — 

"READDY, AT, READDY.” 
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ST/ GEORGF/S, CAMBERWELL, 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

This yoiy elegant and truly commodious Go- 
thic stnictiire lias lately boon erected by pub- 
lic subscription, at the very moderate expense 
of 2,000/., under the judicious direction of that 
aspiring architect, Mr. William Gooding Col- 
man. i t is built of brick, with stone dressings, 
the roof being coyered with the green llangor 
slate, of Gothic shape. Over tlie principal 
entrance is a tablet, bearing this inscription: — 

ST. geobge’s, camueuwell, national schools. 

TAe fir%t stone of these Schools was' laid on the^^th 
October, 1839« (being the seventh anniversary of the 
reopening of St. George's Church.) 

BY HENKY KKMDLE* YBU., M. P. 

The Rev. Samuel Smith, M, A. Minister. 

The school -room is ninety foot, six inches 
long, afld twenty-two feet high ; but, by a ju- 
dicious contriyance, they ai ‘0 divided by a 
temporary ]>artition, wliicb can, with the 
greatest ease, bo removed, when the room may 
be wanting for lectures, concerts, &c., for 
which pnrjtoso it is made peculiarly availablo, 
having a boarded roof, so highly essential to 
the concentration of sonnd. Adjoining this 
school-r(»om, are a waiting-room, master’s and 
mistress’s rooms, and other requisite ofUces. 

The Camberwell National Schools, which 
are in close connection with St. George's 
Church, were first instituted in the year iU*24, 
for two hundred and fifty children ; but, in 
consequenco of the incivasiiig population of 
the neighbourhood, it became iiec.es.sary that 
more commodious schools should be built, to 
contain at least four buudred and fifty chil- 
dren, with suflicioot offices: tlio Directors, 
impressed with the importance of the subject, 
and also iu order to comply with the bciievo- 
lout intentions of the late Mr. Josiiph Ward, 
(one of tlio original Directors of the Schools, 
and who, in Iftfi.'i, bcqiioa.thed the handsome 
sum of 50U/., iu order to secure, as much 
as possible, ample accommodation for in- 
stmetiou, upon religious principles, strictly in 
accordance with the ostahlished church,) erec- 
ted the above school. 

IJow needful such institutions as those are 
at such a period, is made manifest by tlie evi- 
dence given before a oommitteo of the House 
of Commons, during a late session of Par- 
liament, that in one district alone, out of 4,577 
children, 3,291) were not receiving any educa- 
tion at all. In another, out of 812 children 
under twelve years of age, only 65 were under 
any instruction whatever, and, though those 
may bo extreme cases, yet different degrees of 
approach to them are bat too general. Surely 
such iustitutions ought, ther^ore, to increase 
and multiply. If we look hack upon tho 
schemes and speoulations of different kinds, 
which, oven in the last few years, thave found 
iu iliis metropolis, encouragement and sup- 


port — if .we contemplate the resources which 
have never been found to fail where any pro- 
joct apj^red to open the way for woAdly 
gains -‘if wc see tho unsparing supplies which 
are* evfir rc*ady to uphold tho splendours of 
po4|>ous celebrations — can it be doubted that 
a spirit of enlarged philanthropy and Christian 
piety will bo found ready to promote objects 
of such public utility, public, ornament, and 
public charity, as the erection of schools for 
the proper education of tho children of the 
land. f 

Schools such as those, in each succeeding 
generation, make tho parents better learn tu 
estimate the benefits of education, and their 
children to gain tho iiiduBtrioiis habits which 
it inspires. They have a tendency to gene- 
rate prudence, industry, sobriety, and orderly 
habits : to create habits of respect to the law 
and the magistrate, to teach the aacredness of 
the right of property, and to strengthen the 
natural affections. They are according to a 
system, which tends to move on with a con- 
stantly accelerated velocity, and y>erpctually 
to widen the sphere of its operations, w’hile 
the increase which it produces is knowledge, 
indnsiry, wealth, morality, good order, and 
}iap]>iiiess. Such arc the well-ripened and 
estimable fruits which such schools arc* fitted 
to bring forth. By semiuarie.s tff Kiiglish 
education such as these, England willnndonbt" 
odly iu tho end, bo largely benofitted; and, 
supported as tho above schools are, by volun- 
tary e.outributiuns, the hand of charity ought 
not to bo stint or niggardly. 

As we have before stated, the foundation- 
stone was laid on the ‘ifith October, 183.'), 
with the customary solemnities. Afterwards 
tho assembly adjourned to St. George’s 
Church, when the llcv. Mr. Smith delivered 
an apjiropriate address on the benefit. s of 
Scriptiinil education, and the dangers that 
must aciTiio from dissociating religious and 
secular fcstructions. Iu the afternoon, two 
Iinndrcd children sat down to dinner at tho 
River Hotel, when they were addressed by 
the vicar, the licv. Henry Melville, and the 
Rev. Mr. Smith. 

With tho view ©f aiding the Building Eund, 
a Fancy Sale w'as held on the ‘iotli, 2(>th, and 
2ath of last month, which Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowag<»r was pleased to patronize, 
graeioiisly transinittiiig 10/. ; and it is with 
much pleasure we Icam, that the sale produced 
aboni 450/. 

Tho above School is supported entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

Tho School opened on Thursday last, when 
an examination of the scholars took place, by 
the ministers of the parisli and other ilivines, 
in tho presence of a numerous audience. 

It will amply repay any of our readers to 
iuspect tho above truly interesting, and, at 
this time, important bnildiiig : tho master 
will gladly give every information, and receive 
donations. 
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SWi-JET MEMUUIES Ur' WIMjUKMEKK. 

Fa* awny, far nway, o'er the ntountaius «iid ilel]. 
Where the white snows of wiuler simmd icy nnd cold. 
Where the wild fox below, and the vulture above, 

Look down horn their mountniu-heiphlK dizzy tind ol(I; 
\rjiMiu the flowers of the summer uto witlier'd niid 
And the green m()uulaiu*musH cliii;>8 alone to liiu 
f^rouiid, 

Till jc come lo a valley as lovely and lone 
As the bi'itfht shiniuf; Ktars that are hliiikiiitt around, 
Aiid the swtiet voire of uatiirr coaies full on the far. 
From the bcauliful shoies of the culm Wimlerinurc. 

(til. Mary, dear Mnry, the thought of that niftaiug 
l^iines over mo uow'like a dream of the mrsl ; 

And ye*ll deem it not* btraii^e that tlifbc sorrowful 
tears 

Trickle down o*ct my Itosom so scsldiu}; and fast. 

When you thiukuf the, laddie tliat lovtw you SMdee)dy, 
lltiw ye cliuiK round liib nuek, and in wliis|>*riii;>s half* 
s|iokeii, 

Said, kee|i, in rememhraoc^e of Mary, this liiifr, 

Her heart you should have — Itut her heart it m broken. 
And 1 wip'd fmin thine, evelid tlie hut tiushiii;; tear. 

On the beautiful sliuivs ol the calm Windermere. 

And we walk'd by tlie sideji ot those lullaby waters. 
The broad Inki^ bei'ore iih, so rosx and hlill, 
is'ol 'I murmur iiwuken'd the sileiiee hu holy, 

Sa\e the of the niiilitiiii'ale over Ih" hill ; 

And ye look'd, dear, so Ibndls, and told me so sweidly, 
'J'hat* the soft ness uroiuid thee sank de«‘]i in tliiue 
hoai t ; 

'that the dark liuiir was eoinin» to sever asunder 
The two liuiut; bosoms that death slioiild not part; 
And we parted so often — still, still eliuifim; near. 

To the Wautifiil shores of the imIiu W'iudeimeie. 

Fari'well to the rocks, and the monnlaiu.s so cloudy, 
K.irewell to thy musical nature and stioie ; 

I'aiewell lo the smite, and ttie Idiie eyes adoriii;;, 

Miue ow'ii shall liehold you in raptuie no more, 

Tlie cold hand of death presses heavily oii me, 

Tlie warm Idood of life from n«y body is I'oiie ; 

Tlie liulr of these dim eyei> is last, lastly ladiiif!, 

(Ml, when will the sliiinbers of d.llklle^s eoine on ? 

Yet the liiht liri;;eriii;> name hliall lie thine, Mary, deal. 
And the beautiliil shores of tlie e,ilin WiuderineVe! 

T II. Gi,amukoan. 


SIJAOJiS OF WE DEAD.— No. L 

f Is an age when tho majority of writing is 
domomlizing, and the imagiuatioiia of many 
art) thereby apt to fall into error or decay, it 
is especially useful to set np before the eyes of 
men, the portraits of the great minds which 
now exist fur us only in their thoughts or 
actions ; and to display thorn for the reveren- 
tial love of present times, in their living per- 
sonalities, and snrrouiidiid, as golden statues 
in a temple, by niistaiucd and sacred air,] 

COLUMBUS. 

(lolvmbvs in the Days of his Poverty. 

The wondrous magio-lantlioni of history 
shows him to ns as a poor way-larer, accom- 
panied by his son, and appearing on foot at 
lln‘ gale of a monastery to inijiloi’e bread for 
liis boy. The tall and niajes.tic pauper, with 
hi.s ruddy cheek tinged by years and liardship, 
and bright hair so early turned to snow, must 
have i>ri‘seuted a singular purtr.iil of frcsli- 
iics-iiind courage, battered, but not overthrow'll 
by misfortnno. 'fhore Avas a .‘.piril in bis 
clear grey eye, which, wdiilc he discoursed to 
the Piior of Santa Maria de Kijidda, on his 
(Ic'dgiis and convictioTiH, w'ould indicate that 
he had in himM>If that union of tlic heroic and 
.saintly cliaracter ro<iuired for so pm’ilous au 
eiiterpriw). And probably, he wlio heard Co- 
lumbus speak with the lionosi and earnest 
simplicity through all his life so peenliarly 
belonging to him, must have ]>erceived a 
jMiwor in his word.’, that softened the contrast, 
so .strange to us, between tho c.oiidition of the 
solitary beggar, and tlie vastucss of tht' thought 
which lie uiinouiiccd. 


THE FORGIVEN MARY MAGDALEN. 
SiiK sate liHiieiitli «ii »»e.il tice, 
lAist ill a plciisinir I'Cveiie ; 

Her eyes iiu luiiRcr wept tlie tears. 

That lia<l be-dimnieil lliclr lii'lit for years ; 

Her heart iil |>fMej‘ uitli all below, 

1Ia«l lost its weary wei^dit of W'x'. 

What ilrciimv of plory ^fliiil her now ! 

She sees a wreath to crown her brow ; — 

'riiat, lately sunk in sorrow v.aiii 
Hail never hopt-d to lisi* iiKaiii ; 

Shtt hears the voices soft iiiid sweet. 

Of angels Ihron^dii^ rouinl to ^reel 
Her /iuul, that doth biicli fii\oiir shan', 
raiduiied by Him who rei^'iielh there. 

She looked upon the glowiiie sky 
Refleeled in her trusting eye. 

She felt her waitiui* home w. is Ilf re: 

Then turned her to tiie earth so lair 
That would not loii^ enchain her there, 

Whose hairt was in nnutlier sphere ; 

She thoiieht nil nature seemed to join 
In breatliiiijt forth the words divine,— 

'J'hat bade hei many sorrows cease, 

" 'I’hy faith h»th saved thee— in peace!’* 
Slow eel the siiii— and ne'er beloiv 
To her cliarniud eye such itloiy boic ; 

1 1 aiH>iiied to typify to liei. 

The ck>«ini; of her own career ; 

A cloudy Murtiiuf; it had been, 

Diirkcuml by temiiest. wind, nnd rain , 

Hut Noon, bill maiiv n glorious iiiy 
lliid brought to gild the closing day- 

Mauia 11 . 


The Visions anti Thovyhts of his early 
Days, 

We trace him with more than tJic iiUcreat 
which foll()w<i a hero of romanco through the 
douhtflil and advcntnroiig years of Ins earlier 
life, nioro is a meditative curio.sity which 
yearns to discover in vvliat obscure and silent 
Goiijuiictiire of his vigorous maiiliood, tho idea 
of the world^s completiou by his metius. first 
dawned over liis imagination. With how 
many strange ilioughts and miHgiviiig.s, and 
momentary temptations of a magical fancy, 
and recurring terrors at the very raslinesel of 
his ow'ii couceptiun must this great man have 
contended, whether in liis narrow chamber, or 
on the unsteady deck of some paltry bark„ 
guided between Spain and Italy, with a crew 
of htilf-a-score men, by him who was first to 
break the gates of the Atlantic. Image him 
in his little cabin, stiidyiiig by the flickering 
light of a solitary lamp, and to tho sound of 
the winds and waters, the marvelloue^descrip- 
tioiis of Marco Polo, or tho more pregnant 
pages of Scripture, in which, with tremulous, 
yet confident expeotanoii, ho taught himself 
to read the memorable prophecies of his own 
enterprises, and evideuc|p of his special selec- 
tion. Image the poor adventurer, the son of 

V 2 
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tho (Genoese wool-combcr, and a sailor since for our ships, and lands for the city and the 
his early boyhood, wrestling for tho sonse of plough. He has rondcroil to the world an 
some dark saying, which ho wanted learning imperishable service. He stands in history 
to mten>ret, and finding its significance come as. the completer of the globe : the conqueror 
gradually glimmering, as it were, ont of the w'ho has added to the commonwealth of man- 
page, at the call of his earnest reliance : con- kind, unheard of provinces and barbarous 
coive him woighing, hesitating, trembling, ti-ibcs. Tho barrier within which w'o moved 
turning to the stars an eye of hope, repeating witli reluctant terror, like a lion in a circle of 
a hasty supplication to the saints, reviewing protruded spears, impetuous but fearful, was 
in his thoughts the large and mixed array of broken down by that (Jvnoese sailor, and all 
testimonies on which he had employed years around ns was laid open to our onset. Tho 
in building up his trust, resting at last with mound on which so many jphantoms poised 
secure triumph in tho certainty which God themselves anti displayed their wings, was by 
had given him, till again he turned away ivith him uprooted from their foundation, and mado 
terror to consider tho inadequacy of his means to mingle with tho sky. Thenceforward there 
for the fulfilment *of his miHsioii : thus, by tho was no limit to tho action of any thought : no 


efibrt of an honest imagination let us paint 
Columbus, and wo shall help ourselves to think 
what and how great ho was. 

State of the M'br/d before hie IHscorery, 

The ancient world, so far as any single 
nation know it, was a narrow island of solid 
soil, rooted to tho centre, and overarched by 
its own definite firmament, vliilo all beyond 
was vision, mystery, and the substance of a 
dream. Men looked from their fields and 
watclttowers into distant lands, as wo gaze 
from some hill-side upon the vague brightness 
and mingling colours of tho evening clouds 
and the calm ocean. Tho earth of which 
they had knowledge, was encompassed by 
imagination and tradition, with a thousand 
mythological kingdoms, with tho cities of 
Mom, the golden bowers of Glympiis, the 
Gardens of tho llesperides glimmering through 
the desert, the icy habitations of Caucasus, 
and the banquet-halls of Ethiopia. The 
Greek, who saw the stars arising ont of the sea, 
might fancy that they had won their bright- 
ness from tho glorious islands of Antilla, or 
Atlantis, in whieh they reposed by day, and 
were hidden in the distance from ibc eyes of 
men. Along the doubtful margin of tho ij ctnal 
world, gigantic monsters and lovely shadows 
walked half visible. Mighty Lands in tho 
conception of the Christian, around the more 
certain sphere in which ho dwelled, were 
peopled with tho holy dos<;cndants of Seth, 
with tho progeny of demons, with angels 
themselves, and innumerable wondrous minis- 
ters of human temptation, or servants of 
saintly triumph. A broad belt filled with 
beings as strange as the shapes of the zodiac, 
encircled in the mind of every one the little 
region to which ho was himself accustomed, 
commanded his awe, and repelled his inquiry. 

Viewed as a Dissolver of Old Superstitions. 

Of the men who have dissipated these fan- 
cies, ha'^ fixed tho clouds into solidity, and 
chased the shadows from the ends of the 
earth, tho chief is Columbus. He accom- 
plished more than any one else, towards mak- 
ing us masters of the world on which we 
tread ; and giving «is, instead of yawning 
abysses, and realms of vaponr, wide waters 


walls confined the arena of human enterprise, 
but those which tho nature of things has ap- 
pointed. 

The licligiousncss of Colnmhus* Mind. 

Tn his own letters, addresses, and narra- 
tives, that which strikes ns as diiferout from 
the writings of any other bold and instructed 
seaman, is tho constant appeal to religious 
authority. Uc was a diligent studier of tho 
Bible, and from it he draws a hundred mis- 
applied predictions. Jn liis coiivietion, tho 
attempt to which he devoted himself was de- 
signed from of old by Providence, and he, as 
its selected minister, w’as watched over by 
saints and angels, and tbc mother of the 
Lord pointed his path along the waters. 1'bo 
cross was the ensign of his triumph ; aud his 
ta.sk was almost aecomplishod, when he had 
first displayed tlic emblem of his faith on tho 
shores of the New World. 

The Child-like Simplicity of Colnmhus. 

Columbus, llio groat overthrower of the 
fantastic and mysterious idolatries which 
were founded on the ignorance of mankind, 
the man who, more than all others, routed 
the vague idiantoms, that to the mind of every 
one, filled tho unknown earth, W'anted not a 
child-like simplicity in tho truths of religion. 
Ho separated for over tho two worlds of tho 
infinite and tho finite, and cleared onr know- 
ledge of each by drawing a broad lino between 
them, while his genius enlarged and completed 
the domain of man's physical exertion. And 
though, as wo have soon above, tho mind of 
Columbus was in many rcspocis dark and 
weak, yet in this it w^as strong, that he held 
fast to a religious hope and reliance, wliich 
taught him to refer immediately to God, what- 
ever of clear knowledge and new illumination ^ 
he possessed. He felt himself marked ont 
and appointed, with the other special servants 
of heaven, to perform a high spiritual work. 
The vividness of his intuition, the strength of 
his hope, he did not sock to account for, from 
the accidents of his character, or the scat- 
tered learning of his life. Ho thought that 
all was given to him for a predicted purpose, , 
and that he was ranged among the patriarch*') 
and prophets chosen from of old to do the* 
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work of Providence. Yet was his piety vastly 
humble : ho was, indeed, in all things child- 
like : childlike in his humility, childlike in 
bis oonfidonco ; childlike in the koeiinoss and 
freshness of all his seusatious ; yet was it ho 
who discovered, and by this very uiifeariug 
'simplicity of heart, that New World which 
has changed the whole condition and subse- 
quent history of the old. 

Columbus regarded imagxnarilg. 

The name of tl;e discoverer of America 
would give us, if we wanted accurate know- 
Jedgo, the conception of a vast and iron mind, 
trampling over obstucleH, compelling kings 
and seas to yield to him, and realizing the 
cloud-liko dreams of antiquity, by au act of 
will as imperative and irrosistildo as that by 
which the ocean ‘g<Hl framed and lifted over 
tlie ivator the island of Apollo. He connects 
himself with the stern benefactors, tin* heroic 
shadows of antiquity, Jason, and the warlike 
Jliicchus, and wandering Hercules. ^ Thefauuy 
naturally conceives of him as a mighty spec- 
tral shape leaning, like some old sea-phantom, 
on a gigantic ‘rudder, and fixed for ever in 
dim and iiumoviiig sublimity, on some icy crag 
of Ilarien, with two worlds of water spread 
below liim. A form remote, immense, and 
niiapproaeliahle, alone seems suitable to his 
fa mo. We eauuot iraagiim him as a man beat 
back by daily opposition, impeded by the fol- 
lies of the Tulgar, chocked ami stung by the 
reptilo'- of society; and the act which revealed 
a s<‘eoim world, likens itself in our thought, to 
the simjdieity and singleness of a creation. 

Hut, alas ! this bold, imposing, and right- 
onward course, this unity ami distinctness of 
actiou, can scarcely exist among men, but iu 
some false and inelo-dramatie appearance. 
To struggle and agonize, to win a little way 
by mueh exertion ; to be attended in tmr cora- 
plctest triumphs by the shame of some parti- 
cular favour, or to be eait off in tlie midst ot 
bojMJs brighter than any we have realized, is 
thefato of humanity. In Columbus, we do 
not discover one great inspiration displaying 
itself iu action as so(Ui as attained, and leaving 
to hnii wliom it favoured, notliing for tlio 
future, blit to die in bis renown. He dues 
not ddiiicato himself with a tew vague sha- 
dowy lines, ill wliicb none of the half- tints 
and finer liiieamciita of man can be discerned. 
Hut w'O see liim throughout, mado up of much 
greatness and some weakness, encompassed 
with obstructions so petty, that one would 
wish him to blow them away like cobwebs, 
yet so strong that, giant as ho was, bo fre- 
quently could not escape from them i often 
baffled, and sometimes irritated, by the despi- 
e.able ; and sueb, that his effigy ought to bo 
moulded by the historian iu gold, not virgin, 
but tomieutud iuto purity by the furuacc. 


FORMATION OF A NEW COMPANY. 

" This is the patent age of new invention.’’— B vbow. 

Last week, at the Castle in the Air and Bub- 
ble Tavern, Vapour Street, a number of influ- 
outial gentlemen assembled for the purpose of 
forming themselves into a new company, with 
the view of imparting permanent happiness to 
the wiioJo human race. The gentleman, at 
whose house several jihilaiitliropic individuals 
met on a former occasion,* was called to the 
chair. 

You, doubtless, recollect, goii- 
tlernon, that wo, or the greater part of us, 
assemhiod some mouths ago, for the praise- 
worthy purpose of endeavouring to establish, 
with the aid of a sufficient fund, a system^ for 
the diffusion of universal happiness. That 
meeting, you may remember, owing to tho 
coarse vulgiirity of Mr. f-ommon Sense, and 
tho practical wit of Dr. Jokewell, broke up 
very abruptly, and iu great confusion. I 
have to inform you, that although our laud- 
able cflbrts were then frnatrated, tho fund at 
our disposal remains untouched. 1 , therefore, 
]>ropo8e, that we immediately form oursclvtjs 
iuto a Company, and that the said fund bo 
employed, as we, in our wisdom, shall here- 
after determine. Gentlomen, you will, no 
doubt, be highly satisfied, and much pleased, 
by my assurance, that Mr. Common Sonso and 
his facetious friend, are to be excluded from 
our society for ever. 1 am now surrounded, 

1 trust, by none but men of lofty seutimeutB 
and expanded principles. If you are such as 
i believe you, surely a noble plan may speedily 
be formed for the attainment of universal joy 
and felicity. {Loud cheers.) 1 am anxious 
to hear wliat you have to advance upon this 
important subject. 

A/r. Teach all.- During the last fifty years, 
much has been effected for improving the con- 
dition of man ; but he docs not yet enjoy that 
supremo happiness which, in my humble 
opinion, this beautiful world is capable of 
affording him. Wo must push forward tho 
advantages wo have already gained, and not 
relax iu our cxertioini until wo have advanced 
men and things to the very highest degree of 
perfection. The acme of earthly bliss may 
be arrived at by means of education and tho 
diffusion of know'ledgo. 1 do not moan a 
limited odncatioii, — every human being must 
bo duly instructed in tho cl'issica ; and I pro- 
IM)so that colleges be immediately founded iu 
all towns aud rillages, where tho dead lan- 
guages, and all other kind of learning, may be 
taught by ofTicient masters. The legislatuTO 
must pass an act, requiring every man and 
woman, at the ago of twenty years, to bo pro- 
ficient ill Greek and Latin, divinity, •law, phy- 
sic, &c. Gentlemen, ima^no to yourselves 
the delight you will experience, at hearing a 
dirty scavenger in tho street, exhort, wth all 
the dignity and eloquence of au archbishop, a 

• See Mirror, No. 366, Voli 3i, pnge 149* ^ 
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group of atioutivo liisteiicrs to be virtuous 
and good ; or at liearjiug a poor iishwomaii 
loanicdly descant to a customer, on tho na- 
tural history of fish in' general ! ( Tremen- 
dous cheers.) 

Sir Hurry Onward, — In order that educa- 
tion and Bcionco may bo nniveraally dissemi- 
nated, and that commerce may thrive, the 
proHcnt mode of intercourse between countries 
and^ towns must bo considerably improved. 
It is essentially necessary for us to have 
cheaper and more expeditious travelling, and 
we should devise the best means of accom- 
plishing this object. Steam is not yot capa- 
ble of conferring prodigious benefits upon us ; 
and, to convince* yon that its present power 
may bo immensely augmented, 1 bog to remind 
you, that tho ordinary velocity of tho wind is 
thirty-five miles an hour, and the usual rate of 
speed on tho Great Woslcrn Railway is thivty- 
111:10 miles an liuur ; so that, with all our 
boasted Hcieiiee, wc can only travel four miles 
an hour faster than tho wind ! This tardiness 
is a stigma on tho enterprising spirit of man. 
Much I'omaiua to be done — steam must bo 
improved, and railways of greater magnitado 
must bo constructed. Wo ca\i now Is) con- 
voyed to America in ton or twelve da)^s— but 
why not bo able to accomplish tiio tlistauce in 
four or five days f A tuniicl has bee:i luado 
under the Thames'- that undertaking might 
to stimuhito ns to attempt a similar excavation 
beneath the bed of the Atlantic. A railway, 
with efficient locomotive power, might be 
introduced into the tunnel, aiel thiiH wo migiit, 
conveniently and s:ifidy, travel from Liverpool 
to Now York, iii loss than half tho time that 
is now required for that purpose. ( Immense 
chceriny.) In order that the tunnel, wlnm 
finished, may bo [iroperly lighted, it will bo 
expr'dienb to form a iiowtias Company, under 
tlij designation of ** Atlantic Ocean Tiiuiiel 
Gas Company.” 

Mr. Soaraway. — Considoring what has 
b.'on achieved by the genius and pcrs(*verancc 
of man, I by no iiiea:is think the formation of 
the projected tiiiinol iinpraetie:ib]e ; but 1 
must protest against if, because I do not 
think that mankind will be much henefiteil 
by it. Resides, it will exhaust tuir fund, and 
timid people miglit object to travel so far 
under the hoitom of the ocean. Instead, 
th.iroforo, of agreeing to Sir Hurry Onward’s 
sehoine, 1 humbly beg to propose tliat a more 
elevated and economical nio<loof tran. itioii be 
adopted. Ualloons WsU-o iiiveiit^id iii tlio year 
17 JM, but tlieir utility lias not yot been disco- 
vorotl, ill coiisetpionco of onr inability to guide 
them to specified places. 1 advise that a 
liberal premium bo offered to any iiidividiial 
who wiU jiivoTit a method of steering balloons 
at plo:isnre, with the view that they may bo 
brought into universal iise, and sni>orscde all 
tho present modes of conveyance 011 land and 
sea. The largest kind will constitute the 
Royal Navy, iu place of the unwieldy wooden 
ships now in voguo ; and trading balloons to 


all parts of the world, will ensure great advan- 
tages to merchants, and happiness to mankind 
in general. In large towns, balloon-cabs and 
hiwkncy-balloons may bo introduced for tho 
accommoda tion of the inhabitants. Instead of 
coaches for carrying the mail, wo will have 
mail balloons established between all tho 
principal towns ; and the introduction of para- 
chutes, for the coiiveuionco of passengers 
wishing to alight at any of tho intermediato 
towns and villages, will be very desirable. 
Tho balloon system of tr?).yelling, gentlemen, 
will prove remarkably pleasant, and will be 
highly conducive to health, the possession of 
which, ought to make every one happy. Man 
will find himsfilf elevated, his views will be 
expanded, and lie will no longer bo a grovel- 
ing creature upon the foco of tho earth. 
( Great cheering.) 

Mr. Warypace. — I’rom the commcncomont 
of tho reign of George tlie Third to tho pro- 
Bciit day, novel inventions have been heaped 
upon man ; but, instead of becoming happy in 
proportion to the iiiimbcr of iiivoiitions already 
known, he is discontented and restless. Sci- 
eiieo lias ouablod liini to soar* above tho tops 
of the highest mountains, and he can travel 
along the surface of the oarth witli tho speed 
of the wind. (Uirioii.s and stupendous machi- 
nery performs, with incredible rai>idity, the 
greatest part of his work. Rodily exertion 
has, comparatively, become unueccssary ; ilio 
strength of man, in these days of scientific 
improvement, is but little rotiuirod— ho is pro- 
vided with abuud:incc of steam and gas, but 
he wauls bread. It will surely be aflmittod, 
that all inventions introduced for tho purpose 
of dispensing with maniial labour, are, how- 
ever bcaiitil'id in themselves, destructive t(» 
human happiness, 1 therefore propose, that 
wo petition parliament to interdict the work- 
ing of all c.teain engines in future, and to pass 
Tifi more bills for the construction of railroads. 
Lot iw, henceforth, resolve to purchase no 
anicles of mnnulaeture but iliose actually 
made with hands, :i.iid to read no more books 
priiitetl by steam-presses. I prefer post-horses 
to locomotive engines, and am quite satisfied 
to travel at the good old rate of ton miles an 
hour. ( Immense cheering.) 

After a few oliservations made by Sir Sen- 
sanl rain, Mr. J^awlcss, and Mr. Morbid- 
mind, it was rc’solved, by a hirge majority of 
the meeting, that nature should he made sub- 
servient to art, iiml that, in order to ciisuro 
the ha})pLness of mankind, tho world should bo 
turned inside out. G. W.N. 


HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 

TIIK CLIRVTION. 

In one of tho sacred volumes of tho Hindoos, 
entitled the Institutes of Menu, it is stated, 
that tho self-existing power, having willed to 
produce various beings-^at first, with 
thought, created tho waters, in which h( 
placed a productive seed, that in course ot^ 
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time, became an egg. In this egg, the divine 
being deposited himself, whore he lay in a 
state of inactivity, during a whole year of the 
Creator ; a period, which, aetcording to the 
Hindoos, consists of 1 ,.'>55,200,00(1,(100 solar 
years. Sir W. Jones informs us, that a Calpa 
or grand period, containing tho reigns of four- 
teen Menus, constitutes one day of Hrahma. 
This period, according to tho books of the 
Hindoos, comprises 4,^20,000,00() years, which 
multiplied by OfiO, the number of days in a 
divine year, gives the above amount. At the 
Olid of tills period, lift ving caused, by his thought, 
the egg to divide in two, the divine being was, 
himself, born in tlioform of Hrahma, the great 
firefutlior of all spirits; thus, from that 
wirirn is, the first cause, was produced the 
divine male, famed in all worlds under tho 
appellation of lirahma. This is described in 
the Hindoo hooks, as the groat transformation 
of tlio Divino Being, from iiontcr to mascu- 
line, for the purpose of orealiiig the worlds ; 
and, that under this mus<‘ii1inc form of Brahma, 
Iho Hivino Being effected the rest of the crea- 
tion ; ill the accom])lis1iincut of which, tho 
Hindoos believe ho was engaged 17,0(14,00(1 
years. From the two divisions of the egg, 
ho framed tin' heaven above, and tho earth 
heneatli ; in the midst, he placed tho subtle 
ether, the eiglit regions, ami the i>ernianeiit 
r<*ceptae]o of waters. He created an asscni- 
blago of inferior deities, with divine attributes 
ami j.uro sonls, and a miniber of genii o.\qiii- 
sitoly delicate ; and, he ]>reM;ribod tlic sacri- 
fice on.aiiied from the beginning. Ho gave 
being to time, and the divisions of lime ; to 
I lie stars also, and to the planets ; to rivers, 
oceans, and niountains ; to levi'l plains and 
luievon valleys. For the sake of distiiigiiisli- 
iiig actions, In* made a total differonen be- 
tween right ami wTtiiig ; and enured all ^eu- 
tieiit creature:- to ph'asure ami pain. That 
the human raee might be rnn1tipliod,]ie caused 
the Brahmen to jirocced from his month, tho 
Fsliatriya from his arm, the Vaisva from his 
thigh, and the Sudra from his foot. Before 
he created other races of men, and living 
ertcaiures, the Mighty Fower divided his 
own .substance, ami became half male, half 
I'cmalc. By this female, the male half pro- 
dueed.Viraj, a demi-god and saint; Viraj, 
by virtue of austere ilevotion, produce<l ]Mcnu, 
also a demi-god and sa iiit. M eim, be iiig desir- 
ous of giving birth to a race of men, produced 
ten lords of createtl beings ; namely, Mariclii, 
A In, Aiigiras, Fulastya, Fulalia, CVatu, l*rc- 
clutas, Vasisbtlia, Bhrigu, and Karada. By 
the command of Menu, these ten lords pro- 
duced seven otlicT Menus and deities, and the 
mansions of deities, and great sages, and also 
benevolent genii, and fiorco giants, blood- 
thirsty savages, heavenly <]iiiristcrs, nymphs, 
and dcuioiis, huge serpents and snakes of 
smaller size, birds of mighty wing, and sepa- 
rate compauious of 1'itris or progenitors of 
liuankiiid ; lightnings and thunderbolts, clonds 
•ami coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, 


eartb-rending vapours, comets, and luminaries 
of various degrees; horse-fiiced sylvans, apes, 
fish, and a variety o^irds; tamo cattle, deer, 
men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of 
teoth ; small and large reptiles, moth, lice, 
fleas, and common flies ; with every biting 
gnat, and immovable substances of distinct 
sorts. W. G. C. 


FEMALE PERFECTION 

OP THE GREEK AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 

There is no conception which has so entirely 
departed from ns, and which it is so difficult 
to revive, as that of the standard of female 
perfection, as it existed among the ancients. 
Wo do not mean that it is impossible for us, 
with our Christian eyes, to contemplate, and 
itdmirc, and revercueo, and all but love, the 
Autiguncs and Electras of the Greek drama. 
As long as we retain any true fooling of the 
beautiful, till we become converted into mere 
worshippers of the idols around us, — a state 
immodiaicly preceding that in which wo lose 
all pcreeptioii oven of what is lovely in them, 
— so long shall w'c coniiimo to visit those 
shrines, and to find, each tinni we bow down 
iH'fore them, fresli supplies of strength and 
purity. But the most exquisite of these ex- 
quisite beings can never become an abiding 
presoiico >vith ns. ^J'liey live in tho distant 
world ; and our communion with them, though 
sacre<l, can never be friendly. Surrounded 
as w’o arc, by the sorrow-ful and spiritual 
beauty of so many Madonnas and Magdalena, 
our minds must be reluctant to dwell con- 
stantly in a region from which tlioy are 
excluded. 

No,— it i.s only in ourjiitcrcourse with such 
cre.atiires as 

" Till* lonely Imly mnrried to llu* moon. 

Ami l^na «itli her milk-wliile lamb,'* 

that affection and tenderness arc blended with 
n<1ora1ioii and wonUer. Tlie mild spirit of 
('hri.stiaiiizatioii rules the minds of our writers 
now. Even Goethe, in his character of Iphi- 
gciiia, has found thi.s feeling in many passages 
pre.dominant over the classical elements and 
frigidity he desired to attain ; and Iphigenia, 
ceasing to be a Greek, becomes a modern, 
Shak.xpcarean, Christian woman. 

The same is observable in Wordsworth’s 
Laodamia. In that exipiisite poem, wherein 
ho wished to bo strictly classical, he could 
not help feeling that the additional excite- 
ments of moving love and intense passions 
were needed, in order to give him the same 
interest in a Greek -woman, with which we 
are naturally inspired by tho homely and 
quiet lives of his Margarets and Emilies. 
And if great men have found diflibulties in 
the experiment, the bluiidors of little men 
who have repeated i". after them have often 
been melancholy and' disgusting. One half 
of them — who are called classical, and upon 
tho strength of that reputation are admired 
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by young ladies, and made profbssors of poetry 
at Oxford — merely tak<^^m the fair crea- 
tures of our own land, ^11 their lovo, and 
tenderness, and passion, and then say, llehold 
a Greek ! If there is any person who believes 
them, wo should not despair of convincing 
him, that a picture of Titian, minus the 
colouring, and warmth, and beauty, is the 
same thing as a statue of Praxiteles. 

Another and opposite method is that of 
which there are many apostles in this country. 
These hold, that Christianity has introduced 
into the world a great many inconvenient 
TOStraints upon the freedom of woman’s feel- 
ings. “ Lot usjj therefore,” they argue, “ take 
these restraints away from the women of tho 
present day, and W'hat will remain 1” A 
Gr^k, to bo sure — a beautiful, languishing, 
loving, sensual Greek, who gratifies tho in- 
stincts of her warm heart, and was never 
plagued with notions of sin, or waniiiigs of 
futurity I And there are men who in good 
faith think this a Greek ideal — one in whom 
Sophocles would have delighted : who really 
are not aware that the (rreek standard was 
y^tly more stately and severe than the Cliris- 
tian, and that tho difference consists in tho 
one being a mere ideal, inhabiting a sphere in 
which mortals could never dwell, and there- 
fore exerting no iiifiiionce over their daily 
pursuits and habits : and the other being a 
divine humanity— like ourselves, as well as 
like God — connected with us by a ladder sot 
on earth and reaching lioavoii, upon which tho 
angels are ascending and descending conti- 
nually. 

Stograpiiv. 

JOHN llOLLAHnv 

Was bom at Frant, in tho county of Sussex, 
and brought up to the trade of his father— 
that of a miller. At an early age, ho was 
placed under tho tuition of a woman, 

** Whom ^'0 BcUudlmistri'BR name, 

Boa«>tiug uniuly brats with liirch to 

at a place called Boll’s Oak Green, in tho 
(tamo parish ; and this, with the exception of 
a few mouths at Mount Sion Chapel School, 
Tunbridge Wells, constituted the whole of 
his scholastic education. 

In tho year ho then having a fiEimily 
of eight children, was persuaded to publish 
some of his poetical pieces, which he did, un- 
der the title of “ Tho Unlettered Muse.” 

The reception which ihoso met with, induced 
him to put forth a second edition, with addi- 
tions, the following year. This little work 
procured him many new friends. Compli- 
mentary hstters were sent him on the occasion; 
amongst others, one from Mr. Biehard Lower, 
of Chiddingly — ^himself no mean poet. 

Ills eftasions, both in prose and verse, have, 
at different iimes, appeared in tho Sussex 
Advertiser, the Brighton Guardian, the 
Gazette, the Patriot, and the Hastings Iris ; 


and, although most of them have been anony- 
mous, yet some have been thought worthy of 
being transferred to the columns of the Metro- 
politan Press. As ho has always applied 
himself steadily to his occupation, he has 
never experienced those vicissitudes which 
too frequently attend the humble followers of 
“Tho Muses.” 

Ho has retained his situation at Hailsham, 
for the last thirty years, oontentod and happy; 
in one of his late poetical pieces, he has ex* 
pressed himself in the following words, 

** My lime ntlla ou about au even eourie. 

But aoldum bfiler. ami but ■ebioiu wona;— 

Forlune ouil I but iiin'ly iliBiiifree, 

1 aak blit little, and eha give* it me.** 

The following is a very fair specimen of our 
author’s powers, and which cannot fail to 
attract, from tho originality of the idea — its 
BWOctncsB lies in its simplicity. 

FLORA'S FASHIONS. 

DV JOHN BOf.LAMliY. 

When lint Mndnme Flora iu puldie nppean. 

Huw miMleet niid neat her dreHi ; 

On her bunom the Miiowdrup or emrus iho acare. 
Which simplicity MH'ms to expresa. 

But like other ladieR of cliangciiblc tmte. 

She souii Heerne nnitiitioUK tu Bbiue-> 

The rrociiH :ind snowihop nre quickly JiapLioed. 

Fur floHera mure gaudy nuii flue. 

And thi‘u she puts on her rich “ mantle of green.” 
BoKpnugled with purple and gold ; 

Huw gay is h r nir— bow eiicliuutiiig her mieu — 

Iluw gorgeous and fair to behold. 

Sweetbriar and moss-rose her tresses enwrave, 

WluMi dreHsi>d for the sweet month of May ; 

So lovely she seems—Uh ! it makes the heart grieve. 
That beauty like hers must dciaty. 

For all her gay aplundonr, by wioter'e stern pow*r. 

E re long in the dust will Ite laid, 

Tu moulder aud peiuh— Ah I beauty's a flower* 

That blooms but to wither and fiiue. 

March 28. 1840. 

PHENOMENON OF NATURE. 

FBOO FOUND IN COAL. 

As two colliers were in one of the rooms of 
the Old Mnirfield pit, at Gargieston,- they 
found a living frog imbedded iu tho solid seam 
of coal, at least twelve fathoms beneath tho 
surface of the earth. Tho nioho in which it 
had lived was perfectly smooth inside, of the 
exact shape of the frog, and without a crack 
or crevice to give admittance to air. The 
hind legs of the animal were at least a third 
longer than usual, the fore legs shorter, the 
toes longer and harder, and its general colour 
was of a bronse shade. It leaped briskly about 
the moment that it was excavated from its 
narrow coll. How many centuries it has been 
shut out from light and air, and entomibed in 
its dreary dormitory, it is impossiblo to say- 
certain it is, that although diminntive in form, 
and with great brillianoy of eye, it has a most 
antediluvian aspect.— Courant,^ 
June, 1840. 
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MERCER’S HALL AND CHAPEL, 
CIIEAPSIDE, 1521. 

Thr above rudo Bketcli is copied from Aggas’s 
I’laii of Loudon, [about 1560.] It repreBonts 
the Hall aud Chapel of the Mercers. Wea- 
ver, thus describes the building “ Before 
the hospital (of St. Thomas of Aeon) towards 
the street, was a fayro aud beautifhl chappell 
arched over with stone, which stood before 
the groat olde chappell (St. Tliomas’s church,) 
and over which was the Mercers’ Hall, a most 
curious piece of work.” It was erected by Sir 
John Allen, Mayor, and destroyed in the fire 
of London. The great conduit in Chcapside, 
which stood slantwise in the street, is scon 
immediately below it. Conduits for the con- 
veyance of Thames water, were built (between 
14/1 and 147H) also at Dowgato, Leadenhall- 
strect. Old Fish Street, Aldermanbury, Fleet 
Bridge, Cripplegato, near the extremity of 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, Fleet-street, and 
Gracochurch-street. The author of the * Burn- 
ing of London,’ p. 1 44, thus quaintly expresses 
himself. — Mothinks these several conduits of 
Loudon, stood like so many little, but strong, 
forts, to coiiftront aud give chock to that great 
enemy, Fire, if any occasion should bo. 
There, mothinks, the water was as it were, in- 
trenched aud ingarrisonod. The several pipes 
and vehicles of water, that were within those 
conduits, all of them charged with water, till 
by the turning of the cocks they were dis- 
charged again, were as so many soldiers within 
those forts, with their musqnctry charge, 
ready to keep and defend those places.” 

In the time of James 1., Mercers’ chapel 
became a popular place of resort, from the 
attractive preaching of the leanted Italian 
archbishop of Spalatro, who had become a 
convert to Protestantism, and who, in 1617, 
had for his auditors the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the lord chancellor, earl of Arundel and 
Pembroke, the Lords Zonch and Compton, 
and other noble and distingni^ed persons; 
and the chapel continued for many years 
afterwards, to be used for Italian sermons, 
which were preached to English merehants 
who had resided abroad, and who partly de- 
frayed the expense of the establishment. 

The present Meroer’s Hall, in Chcapside, 
was built on the exact site of the above an- 
cient stmotore. 


"SALLY IN OUR ALLEY.” 

The above pleasing, and truly English, biJlad 
was written (oirca 1729,) by the talented, but 
unfortunate Habry Carey, frther of the onoe 
celebrated George Saville Carey. The error 
long prevailed that it was written on Sally 
Salisbury, a celebrated courtezan of the time, 
but which the author, in a volume of his 
poems, assures his readers that, as innocence 
and virtue had ever been the boundaries of his 
muse, so in this little poem, he had no other 
view than to set forth the beautjr of a chaste 
and disinterested passion, even in the lowest 
class of human life, where simple love bums 
with more ardour than when cloned with 
combustibles of wealth and title. The occa- 
sion was this; a shoemaker’s apprentice mak- 
ing holiday with his sweet-heart, treated her 
with a sight of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the 
flying chairs,* and all the elegancies of Moor- 
flelds: from thence proceeding to the farthing 
pye-houBe,t he gave her a collation of buns, 
ehecsecakes, gammon of bacon, stuffed beef, 
and bottled ale; through all which scenes the 
author dodged them: charmed with the sim- 
plicity of their courtship, he drew that little 
sketch of nature — “ Sally in our Alloy,” but, 
being at that time young aud obscure, ho was 
very much ridiculed by his then acquaintance 
for the performance, which, novortholoss,inade 
its way into the polite world, aud amply re- 
compensed him by the applause of Addison, 
who often expressed his high admiration of 
the production. To those of our readers who 
have had the delicious treat of hearing tibe 
manly notes of lucledon, while singing the 
above ballad, wo need not dilate on the hearty 
applause and soul-stirring effect which his 
warbling always elicited. When are we again • 
to hear a pure English halladl Italian and 
German squalliiig have superseded the unso- 
phisticated strains of peerless Britieh song — 
native talent seems looked on with abhorrence. 
On the evening of the marriage of George the 
Third, the dancing at St. James’s Palace 
commenced vrith ” Good morrow to your 
nightcap!” aud none but English singers and 
English musicians were engaged. But — ^no 
matter! Come what will, what may, 

** The cut will mew, the dog will have hiu day.” 

EVENING. 

VTrbn the evening ukira are darkling, 

Wlirn the evnuiug-aUr is uiiurkling,. 

When the glowing uiiii iu wt. 

And the dewy lawn h wet. 

When the evening-breeze is blowing 
Nature’s spicy bloMoms'strowing, 

Hearing sweets from ev'ry bow’r. 

Then is Nature's sweetest hour! 

When the peaeefril woods are ringing. 

Where the nightingale is singid^. 

When the weiiry cotters creep 
Homeward t.o their welcome sleep. 

When the ttouhlei of tlm bnost 
Are forgot in dreamy rest. 

Lost in slumber's bUMsed pow'r, 

Then is Nature's swsetest Imarl E. M. 

* Now called " Ups %id Downs." 
j Most probably Llie one then in Murylehcne Fields. 
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TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM.* 

Among the great braDohos of science which 
the present generation has either seen to arise 
as of new creation, or to spring forward by a 
sudden and general impulse, into a fresh and 
more luxuriant state of development, there is 
none more eminently practical in its bearings 
and appUcations them that of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism. 

In tliis science, however, no single observer, 
• whatever be his zeal and industry — no series 
of observations, however long continued and 
exact, made at a single place, can add much 
to our knowledge of the highly intricate laws 
and relations Vhich prevail in it. For this 
purpose, the assemblage and comparison of 
observations, made in every re/^on of tho 
globe, and extending over long periods of time, 
are recpiisito. In order to master so largo a 
Bubjoct, multitude must be brought to contend 
with mass, combination and concert to predo- 
minate over extent and diffusion, and systema- 
tic registry and rodiiction to fix and roalizo tho 
fugitive phenomena of tie passing moment, 
and place them before tho eye of reason in 
that orderly and methodical arrangement 
which brings spontaneously into notice both 
their correspondencies and differences. 

In the science, therefore, of terrestrial mag- 
netism, wo are yet busied in building and pnll- 
iiig down, casting and recasting oiir design, 
piecing together our scaffolding, and securing 
oiir foundations, for afar greater and more 
massive ediffee than was at first contemplated. 
Bat already some portions havo bognii to as- 
sume a symmetry, and to convoy to the expe- 
rienced eye glimpses, if not of tho plan and 
dimensions, at least of the general style and 
* character of tho IHiture whole. 

For the consummation of this groat purpose, 
voyages and travels especially destined to this 
object need to bo undertaken — particular dis- 
tricts traversed and retraversod — stations not 
only visited but resided in. 1 n a word, the time 
is exactly arrived for a powerful and united 
effort on tho part, not of individuals, but of 
nations, to place on record the actual state of 
those data, on a scale, and with an exactness 
worthy of tho subject, and so to render the pro- 
sent epoch a secure point of doparturc for fu- 
tnre ages. Such an effort is now in course of 
being made, and it will bo our object, in tho 
remainder of this article, to explain the imme- 
diate circumstances which have led to it — ^tho 
nature, aim, and extent of the operations 
themselves — ^the leading part which our own 
country has taken in thorn — ^and the general 
views which ought to guide, and which wo 
conooive to have guided its promoters in re- 
commending and urging its {^option on their 
respective governments, as a matter of national 
ooncem. 

Tho extension of the system of simultaneous 
observation, over a favourite object of its ori- 

* Cuu(1ci>s«*f1 from tint currrat niiinber of the Quar- 
terly KevittW, No. cxxxi., 1840. 


ginal projector. Von Humboldt, was made by 
him, in April, 1836, the subject of a distinct 
appeal to the Royal Society, in his letter to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex (then 
president of that venerable body.) In this 
letter ho, amongst other things, urges the es- 
tablishment of regular magnetic stations in the 
Britisli possessions in Canada, Australia, the 
Cape, and between tho tropics, not only for 
tho observation of the momentary perturba- 
tions of the needle, but also for that of its 
periodic and secular movements. 

This appeal did not fall or. doaf oars. The 
subject was readily taken up' by the Royal 
Society, and an application to government for 
a grant of money for the purchase of instru- 
ments, as readily listened to. Tho organiza- 
tion, however, of so wido a plan proved no 
light matter, and delays ensued. 'While thus 
in abeyance, a movement from another quarter 
gave a decisive turn to the whole, by striking 
at once an outline so full and sweeping as to 
meet all tho exigencies of the case. 

This outline is contained in a scries of re- 
solutions adopted by the British Association 
for tho Advaiicemoiit of Science, at tlioir meet- 
ing at Newcastle in 18.3B; and exhibiting, as 
those rcBolutioiiS do, a clear view of the gene- 
ral nature and objects of the operations con- 
templated, and now in progress, wo cannot do 
better than extract them from the most au- 
thentic reports of that meeting which liave 
hitherto appeared. 

•• RcKohofl 1. Thai the lUitivh Adsociiition vifws 
with hisli inteniri tlip synti'iu of Bimiiltaiieoii'i mtiKDiMic 
oliserviUionB which have bi'cn fur M>mr time carryiiiji; 
on in (rcminny and vnrioiiR parlR of Kiiro]H;. und tlio 
iniportiiut rcwultfi to which they have nlnwiy led : nr.d 
that they roDBuler it hinhly* di'sirnV.lc llial Biniilar 
aeriuB of olwfrvHtioQA xeKoluily contiiiiieil in ccirn*s- 
|)ondi>nre witii. and in cxtcnoion of tliegi*. Biioidd he 
in»tituted in variouB psirts of the ItritiBii lionunioiiB. 

** 2. That tlii« ABsocintiuii consider* tlic fnlluaiiit; 
lociilitivB as jHirtinihirly imiiurtimt (hiiisulii. Cejlon. 
St. Hcienn. Van Diemaii'B Land, and MnuiitiiiB, or the 
of C«n(Nt Ho}n*; and ttial they are willing to 
aup]dy inBlninn'iitB for tlieir usi*. 

** 3. That tn thcHo RtiicB of o)>«ervations the three 
elements of horizontal diiectinii, dip. and inteiiBity, or 
their theoretical eiiuivnlentB, be ivBi^ted on, as nlBu 
their hourly chiingeB. and on apjioiiited ilaya tludr mo- 
mentary lluctiiatiuns. 

'* 4. That the ANaoriation conRi<1ers it higidy jm- 

n riant tliat tlie cleflcieiiry yet existing in oiir know- 
ge of lerroBtrial msi|*netism in tla* Houtheru licmi- 
B|)liere Bhoiild ijc Biipplied by ubBervatinns of the mag- 
netic din’Ction and intensity, eBpermlly in the Idgli 
Roiithern latitiidea between the meniiiauB of Near 
Holland and Caiie Horn ; and they di>Bin> strongly to 
ri>cumniend to Her MnjeBty*B goveriimeiit the appoint- 
ment of a naval expedition expreasly direcU'd to tiial 
object. 

**b. That in the event of snrh expedition lining 
undertaken, it would be desirable that the officen 
charged with ita conduct Blioiild proBeente both 
brancliet of the obHcrvation nlluded to in Resolution 3, 
BO far DR ciTCumRtonccs will permit. 

'* 6. Tiint it would be most desirable tlmt the obser- 
vathina so |»eiformed, botii at the flzeil sUitiouR. and in 
the coiiiBe of tlie expedition, aliould be communicated 
to Proft'BBor Lloyd. 

** 7. Tliat Sir J. HencheL Mr. Whewell, Mr. Pea- 
cock, and Piofessor Llo>d. lie appointed a Committee 
to represent to goverumeiit these recomniendatiuuB. 

** 8. That the ntme gentlemen lie empowvied to act 
as u rommittec, with power to add to their number, 
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for thi' ptirpoie of drawiuK up plaoB^of scifutiflc cu* 
iipur:ilii>n. Ike,, lelatiiig to the auljiifcl.'antl reporting to 
till*. ABflocintloii. 

*■ 9 Tlint the sum of £400 be plnced at the disposal 
of the abovc-nnined Committee, ibr the ubove>iiicii> 
tiuiied purposes.'* • 

In consequence of these resolutions, a me- 
morial was addressed to govornmont by the 
committee named in them, embodying the 
chief arguments for taking up the cause as a 
national concern, and specifying more parti- 
cularly the objects proposed to be accom- 
plished, and the^mcaus of accomplishing them. 

The presentation of this memorial was 
backed, not only by the personal arguments 
and representations of its framers, but by si- 
milar, and oven more urgent representations 
on the part of the president and council of the 
iioyal Society, who, on this occasion, in a 
manner most honourable to themselves, and 
casting behind them every feeling but an ear- 
nest desire to render available to scioticc, the 
ancioiit and established credit of their institu- 
tion, threw themselves unreservedly, and with 
their whulc weight, into the'seale, with imme- 
diate and decisive effect. 'J'ho strong interest 
taken in the cause by their president, the 
Marquis of JSoilliamptou, ou all occasions a 
warm and zealous friend I o science, contributed, 
witiiout doubt, not a littlo to this result. 

'I'heso objects, at once recognized by a Bri- 
tish government, are taken up with a libera- 
lity wliitdi ensures success, if success be possi- 
ble. ill the ])re'<eiJt instance this lias been 
enMiicntly the case. Every point suggested 
in the above-cited resolutions has been or- 
dered to be carried out into full oxcention, and 
cviTy observation recommended, provided for 
ill the most amjilo manner. Ships, buildings, 
iiistriiineiits, and, w'liat is of iiiiinUcly the most 
importance, olticors and observers, selected 
with care, and imbued wdth the full spirit of 
their work, have been jirovided and appointed; 
while, so far iVom the general intoution being 
thwarted by lukewiirmuess or negligence iu the 
execution, every department of the public service 
coiieorucdin it, or to which it became necessary 
to apply ill the arrangement of details, responded 
with alacrity to Ihe^call. * 

• Of the four obsorvatoricH recommended, 
tlirce, viz — those at St. Helena, the C-apo of 
(jood Hope, and in Canada, are placed under 
tho direction of the Master Oeueral of the 
Ordnance, Sir If. Vivian, by whom the neces- 
sary orders for their eriuipmont woro issued, 
and every disposition mado for their establish- 
ment ou a footing of complete eliicieiicy, with 
a promptness indicating no small interest in 
the success of the undertaking. At the same 
time, Lients. J. H. Lefroy, <1 Eardley Wil- 
mot, and C. J. lUddoll, of tho lioyal Corps of 
Artillery, young officers, full of zeal and iu- 
tolligenco, were appointed as directors of those 
respective observations, and directed to com- 
municate with Major Sabine, B. A., as their 
immediate military superior. To each ob- 
sorvatoiy are attached throe assistants, with 
a view to the coutinuauco of the observatious 


through tho twenty-four hours. Shortly after 
their appointment, these offioora proceeded to 
Dublin to receive the necessary instTuotions in 
the manipulation of the instruments, and prac- 
tico of the now system of observation, from 
Professor Lloyd, who volunteered the per- 
formance of that highly important duty on 
this and on every subsequent occasion, sparing 
neither time nor pains m its performance. 

Tho fourth observatory (at Van Dieman’s 
Land) will be conducted by an officer (Lieut. 
T. li. Kay, U. N.), to bo lauded with a simi- 
lar complement of assistants from one of the 
vessels destined for tlio antarctic voyage, which 
also carries out tho observers and instruments 
for the St. Helena and Cape stations. 

One immediato effect of tliis hearty adop- 
tion of tho project by tho British government, 
was, to call into action tho no loss hearty and 
effectual co-operation of tho lioiiourablo Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. That 
great and powerful body, on every occasion 
where scientific objects have come recom- 
mended to them from quarters w'liich may bo 
held a guaraiiteo for their importance and 
utility, have shown thomselves liberal, even to 
profusion, in their support — and, in this iu- 
btaiice, when applied to by the Royal Society 
to that oilbct, not a moment was lost by thorn 
in complying with the wish expressed by that 
learned body, for tho establishment of three, 
(afterwards increased to four) magnetic obser- 
vatories in their domiiiioiiB and dependencies, 
similar and similarly equipped in every respect 
to those established by g(»venimoiit, and des- 
tined to a stricitly simuitanoous and coitcs- 
poudiiig course of observations. The stations 
thus ultimately fixed on arc, Madras — Semla, 
at ail elevation of nearly feet in tho Hi- 
malayas- Singapore, as the farthest attainable 
eastern point — and Aden on tho lied Soa, as 
a point highly important in itself from its po- 
sidoii with respect to tho magnetic equator, 
which passes nearly through it, as well as from 
its constituting a liiik in a chain of stations of 
high interest, extending in longitude from St, 
Ueloua to Singapore. 

A basis BO extensive, thus afforded for 
a great combined system of corresponding 
observation, by which tho magnetic state of 
the whole globe at the present epoch should 
be, as it wore, struck off at a blow, and placed 
on rocord for ever, not only justified, but de- 
inaudod that every exertion should be made to 
procure tho co-operation of foreign countries 
on a regular and concerted plan. In perform- 
ance of this duty, the Royal Society again 
bestirred itself by circulars addressed to tho 
various scientific bodies and individuals in its 
oorresimiideuce, by representations to official 
authorities abroad, and where it could be done 
without a breach of etiquette, t(f personages in 
tho highest station: and in order that the plan 
of operations should be so arranged, as to con- 
sult, as far as possible, the convenience of Uus- 
sian and German observers, Professor Lloyd, 
accompanied by Miyor Sabiuo, at the request 
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of Ihe society, visited Gdttingen and Berlin, activity of the observatories establiriied at the 
where, being met by M. Knpffer, the director of instance of Baron Von Humboldt : partly to 
the Russian maffnetio observatories (who for the indefatigable zeal and activity of M. Kupf- 
that purpose had undertaken a journey from ter, on whom their general direction devolves 
Petersburgh) in personal couferenoe with that -^sedonded by ropresentations from England, 
eminent and zealous observer, and with Messrs. The occurrence of an Egyptian observatory, 
Von Humboldt, Erman, and Gauss, they were established by the extraordinary man who 
enabled to agree on a scheme of co-operation, now rules tho destinies of that country — and 
which, being subsequently matured by com- of a Hindoo one, maintained by the liberality 
munication with other of the chief European of a native prince, and placed under tho direc- 
observers, has ultimately been adopted by go- tion of an Englisli observer, who has already 
neral consent. rendered excellent service to piaguetic science 

The success of these measures to secure an — are scientific novelties, which will be viewed 


extensive co-operation may bo collected from 
the following summary of stations, at which it 
is now^ certain that magnetic observatories co- 
operating for tho most part to the full extent, 
but at all events so far as the pentonnei of the 
establiriiment will allow, in the proposed plan, 
and furnished with iiistrumentfl identical with, 
or equivalent to, those supplied to the British 
observatories, are either already established, 
or in immediate course of being so, the in- 
struments being ordered, and the observers 
appointed. 

British Stations—}. Dublin. CPro(i‘unr Lloyd 
S. Toroiifai,* (Lioiit. Ridrt.*ll, R. A. ;) 3. St lleleiisi.t 
(Liont. Lefroy, R.A. ;) i. Cii|ioof (Jooil FIopi^, ( LiiMit. 

J. Rardloy Wilniot. Jl. A. ;) 5. Vun Diemen's Laud. 
(Lieut. J. II. Kay. R.N. ;) 6 Mtidnis.t (Liciit. Lud- 
low;) 7* Senila. (Capt. Boiluaii;) 8. Sm/'ariore.fi 
(Lieut. RlUot ;) 9. Aden, (Lieut. Yule.) lii oddiiiou 
to which, each aliip of llie naval expedition under tlio 
command of Cupt. Ross, is provided with a cuires- 
|Kmdiui( set of apparaius. In \h* erected and used in 
concert, wherever upportiinity may offer. (10, U,).i 

IZttfiran.— IS. Hoiilowa; 13. llelMinufors, (M. Ner- 
Tniider;) 14. Petersburg, (M. Kiipffur* General Kti}icr. 
Snteiident;) 15. Siiku; U>. Callieriiieiibur]; ; 17. Kosaii; 
18. Baniiuiul; 19. Nertscliinsk ; 20. Miculaieff. (M. 
Knorre ; 21. Tiffis ; 22. Pekin.)) 

• Austrian.— aa. Prague, (M. Kreil ;) 24. Milan, (Sig. 
Delia Vwlovd?)., 

Unitfd Spates. — 2.3. Philiidolphin, (Professor Bnche;} 
26. Gnmbridgc, (Professors lioveriug and Boud.^ 

French.—^ Algiers, (M. Aime.) 

Frussian.—28. Breslau.^ (M. Boguslavrski.) 

Bavarian. — 29. Munich, (M. Lamuut, Director of the. 

K. Observatory.) 

30. Brusselfl, (M. Quetelut, Director of 
thit K. Uliscrvatory.) 

31. Cairo (M. Lambert.) 

Btadoo.—BS. Trevniidrura, (Mr. Caldecott, Astro- 
nomer to Uie Riyah of Travuncuru.) 

There is every reason to expect that this 
list will be largely increased within the pre- 
sent year. Tndet^, six or seven more stations 
might already bo inserted from our knowledge 
of communications in progress. 

The groat development of tho Russian sys- 
tem is partly owing to the continuance in 

* Substituted for Montreal, originally projKwed. 
This observatory is already in activity, and observatious 
have been received from it. 

i Alremly ii^actlvity. 

i Substituted for Ceylon, oririnally proposed. 
Substitulcd for Bombay, orisiunlly proposed. 

From Pekin a complete series eunnot be expected ; 
but, so far os practicable, the observatory there ( trendy 
in activity^ will co-operate. 

1 This ooMervatory is supplied with British instru. 
meats. , 


with interest, as wo believe them to bo tho 
first instances of potentates, whom European 
pride regards as semi-barbarous, placing thom- 
selvoB BO far within tlio pale of civilization, as 
to co-operate in any scientific proposition. 

In casting our eyes over this list, we per- 
ceive the whole continent of South America 
unrepresented, though abounding in stations 
of great interest. We could have wished also 
to see Otaheite included in the list of primary 
stations ; for, though aware that measures 
have been taken to secure some observations 
thoro, yot its imi»ortanco well merits for it, 
this distinction. May wo not hope that the 
omission will (before it is too late) be supplied 
by the missionaries, in whose hands the entire 
direction of the government and the resourcos 
of that island may bo considered as placed. 
We know not a point on the surface of the 
globe, so interestingly situated for a physical 
observatory, or at which, independent of its 
magnetic interest, the tides, the winds, the 
barometric oscillations, tho habitudes of earth, 
air, and ocean, all present themselves under 
aspects HO peculiar and so highly deserving, 
to bo diligently noted and recorded. 

Regarded as a branch of that groat assem- 
blage of facts and theories which relate to 
tho physical constitution of this our planet — 
tho forces which bind together its mass, and 
animate it with activity — tho structure of its 
servico—its adaptation for life, and the his- 
tory of its past changes — tho nature, move- 
ments, and infinitely varied affections of tho 
air and ocean, an(f all wjiich our continental 
neighbours understand by their ierm, physique 
du globe — (a phrase, of which our " terres- 
trial physics” is rather a faint and inexpres- 
sive reficction) — ^the science of torrestrial mag- 
netism occupies a largo and highly interesting 
place. Its relations lie among those mysteri- 
ous powers which seem to constitute tho chief 
arcana of inanimate nature, and wondrous 
truths, from the configuration of our globe — 
the distribution of temperature in its interior 
— the tides and currents of the ocean — ^the 
general course of winds and tho affections of 
climate— tho different direction and intensity 
of tho magnetic forces, and a thousand other 
circumstances are now to be derived, sorted, 
and systematized, to give to soionce a prouder 
position, and confer on mankind, at large, 
inestimable benefits. 

The time is now, therefore, fairly arrived, 
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when other great branchei may be considered 
as entitled to share in the public support and 
enconragement which has hitherto fjdlen to 
the lot of, perhaps, astronomy alone, and will 
surely bo granted by all who duly consider 
the parent state and prospects of sciouco. 
The great problems which offer tbemsolvos on 
all hands for solution — problems which the 
wants of the ago force upon us as practically 
interesting, and with which its intellect feels 
itself competent to deal, are infinitely for more 
complex, and depend on data which, to bo of 
use must bo accumulated in Tast masses, over 
a wide field, and worked upon with a great 
and systematized power. The collecting, ar« 
ranging, and duly combining these data arc 
operations which, to bo carried out to the ex- 
tent of the requirements of modern science, lio 
utterly beyond the reach of all private industry, 
means, or power. Our demands are not merely 
for a slight and casual si)rinkling to refresh and 
invigorate an.oniamcntal or luxurious product, 
but for a copious, steady, and well-directed 
stream, to call forth from a soil ready to yield it 
an ample, healthful, and remunerating harvest. 


BURNS, AND HTS FELLOW 
PLOUGHMEN. 

Jp without presumption wo may speak of the 
difference between tho ploughman upon whom 
the world has bestowed no more praise than 
ho deserved, and his fellows, we virould say 
that it consisted, not in his being a much 
wiser man than they — ^for Heaven can testify 
that he knew as little as tho dullest of thorn 
about tho laws of mechanics, and what was 
tho construction of tho plough with which he 
turned up the sods, or how these sods wore 
classified in the cabinets of the geologists; — 
but if ho in any degree was other than they, it 
was on this account, that while they merely 
drove an instrument, which they called a 
plough, and turned up from the ground what 
they named sods, and measured their course 
by tho aspect of tho heavens, and tho habitual 
instinct which taught them to fly from the rain, 
ov profit by the sunshine — to him that plough, 
and those sods, and that sky, and the ra^n, 
and the sunshine, were all living things, which 
he know, felt, and believed in; they wore all 
distinct, all real; they became, though we 
know not how, parts of himself, and then ho 
became and knew himself to bo a man. And 
every hour something new seemed added, not 
so much to what ho saw, as to what he was. 
But this is the perilous point for man — a feeL 
ing so strong comes, in many esses, eventually 
to overpower him, so that his own powers take 
possession of him, till that which had boon life 
and consciousness becomes pride, and in tho 
mad desire to make higher proof of his strength 
by defying the conscience which restrains it — 
he oftentimes throws away in tho arms of some 
vain Dalilah, that moral dignity in which, 
as in the locks of Sampson, lies the secret of 


his might; and thereupon will that man’s per- 
ceptions wax dimmer, and his belief become 
less strong, and tho clods become to him clods 
of the valley merely, and the flowers will lose 
their brilliancy, and the earth its groonness ; and 
though in that man’s verse Nature may still 
16ok fresh (for that she may have consecrated 
to herself) yet in his heart will she bo dead and 
cold. And becauso of pride and arrogance 
will the last state of that man be grievously bad, 
owing to the high glory of his first. 

SHIPS EMBEDDED IN THE EARTH. 
Tiiii: number of great vessels which have at 
different periods been swept into destruction 
by tho winds and waters, is not to be com- 
puted. Suddenly surprised by tornados, mael- 
stroms, gulph-streams or other tremendous 
powers, hundreds of 8hi^>R arc on record, that, 
hurried from their moorings, havo been driven 
inland, and swallowed up by the earthquakes 
that followed tho inundations of the sea. Of 
many that have been thus suddenly imbedded 
in the earth, the following, if a short, is a 
fearful list. 

In 14()2, it is recorded by Fiilgosas, as 
some men were working a ;,mino near Bemo 
in Switzerland, they found a ship 100 fathoms 
deep in tho earth, with anchors of iron, and 
sails of linen, with the remains of forty men. 

Pairre Naxis relates a like history of ano- 
ther such ship having been found under a very 
high mountain. 

Eusebius Newcombergus tho Jesuit, in his 
.'ith book of Natural History, says, that near 
tho ]>ort of Lima, in Peru, as the people wero 
working a gold mine, they found a ship, on 
which wero many characters very different 
from ours. Strabo also relates, in his first' 
book, that the wrecks of ships have been 
found 375 miles from tho sea. 

Dr. Plott, in his Natural History of Staf- 
fordshire, relates a story, that tho mast of a 
ship, with a pulley hanging to it, was found 
in one of the Greenland mountains. Is it to 
bo supposed that the.se ships, which have been 
found beneath the surface of the earth, wore 
antediluvian ships ? If they were, (and man- 
kind know' tho use of ^ips before tho flood,) 
it is not probable that all mankind except 
Noah and his family, would have boon drowned 
by a deluge of waters. 

Is it not more probable, that violent earth- 
quakes since the deluge have been the means 
of swallowing up these ships \ but tho sea 
must, at that time, have covered that part of 
the land where they havo been found. 

In 1692, on tho 7th of June, the town of 
Port Royid, in Jamaica, was in two' minutes 
totally destroyed by an earthouake: many 
ships wore also swallowed up. * 

In 1746, Callao, a sea-port toTwn in Peru, 
was violently shaken by an earthquake, and 
of 6,000 inhabitants, only 200 were saved. 
The sea rolled in upon the town in mountain- 
ous waves ; ships of burden were conveyed 
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over the garrisnu walls : and one ship, whieh 
arrived nom Chile the preceding day, was 
conveyed to the foot of the mountains, and 
left on dry ground. 

In 1765, on the Ist of November, Lisbon, 
in Portugal, was also destroyed by an earth> 
quake : many ships in the harbour were aliA) 
swallowed up, only their masts jappearing 
above water : the sea suddenly rolled in like 
a mountain, ships wore driven from their 
moorings, and tossod about with great violence. 

Cadiz, on the same day that Lisbon was 
destroyed, was violently shaken by an earth- 
quake, and the inhabitants were yet more 
alarmed at the appearaiieo of a wave coming 
towards the town at least sixty feet higher 
than common : it beat in the breast-work of 
the walls, and carried pieces of eight or ten 
tons weight forty or hfty yards fi-om the wall, 
and passed ovbr a parajiet sixty feet above 
the ordinary level of the water. 

In 1818, au account was received at the 
Admiralty of a discovery made in the south 
of Africa, about ‘JO miles north of Cape Town. 
Some persons, in <liggiug, happened to strike 
upon wliat appeared a beam of timber : but 
tracing it, they found a ship deeply imbedded 
in the soil. A plank of it accompanied the 
account of the discovery to the Admiralty. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OP TREES ; 

OK, LKS AlUniKS SECULAIRES. 

The longevity of trees is a subject of interest, 
to tlio knowledge of which a valno must be 
justly attached, when it is kuowu that some 
troes were contemporary with the oidcsf gene- 
' rations of mankind. They have, in ccitain 
cases, thrown light on the history of monu- 
meuts; as tlio monuments iii return have re- 
flected tho samo liglit of knowledge on thoso 
ancient trees that grew near them. The spe- 
cimens of these patriarchs of tho vegetable 
world are numorous, and if their immonsc ago 
bo only ascertained with precision, tliore will 
even be tbnud in these facts some means of 
fixing an approximative dato to tho last lovo- 
IntiouB of the globe. 

Old books abound in mention of these an- 
cients of creation. The oaks in tlie liercyiiian 
forest are mentioned* as— **^yastitasBylva!,in- 
talOta mvis et congenita mundoJ* Josephus 
ranks tho groat turpentine tree at Idumea 
with the Creation, Adanson found a baobab, 
which, by ingenious and plausible calculations, 
he proved to bo .5150 years old; and the tax- 
odium (cupressns distieha ) whidi, by similar 
reasonings, may be much older. There was a 
cypress in Persia, in girth as much as five men 
could span, Relieved to bo 'J500 years old. 
Scaligcr reports of an enormous tree growing 
ill Tro^ody tie India: thoro was the Delian palm 
coevous with Apollo, and tho plataiius by 
whidi Socrates used to swear. 

* Plin> . lib. xvi., e. S. 


The etc/nrs.-— Those on Lebanon, measured 
in ICdO by Manndrel and Pocock, were sup- 
posed to bo then about 800 years old, and 
about 800 years old in 1787, when again seen 
by M. Labellordicre. 

The Oaks are anong the patriarchs of Eu- 
rope; but the study of them has been attended 
with doubt; partly becauso this troo is ouo of 
those which, tho woodmen confess, is the most 
affected by soil; partly becauso persons have 
coutbnnded the wood of the Quercus pedun- 
culata, whicli grows quickly and spires up in 
height, whereas tho Quorcus'Sesssiliflora is of 
slow growth, and becomes harder and more 
tortuous; from this confusion there exists au 
impossibility of comparing documents on the 
subject. Among the oldest and bulkiest of tliis 
tribe may be moiitioiicd, that called Daniory's 
ill Dorsetshire, the Boddington oak, and the 
Norbnry oak of Dr. Platt. 

7'he Elm obtains a very largo size and a 
very rapid growth; one possessed by M. do 
Caudollo appeared to bo about ^h*15 years old; 
it grew near tho town of Merges, in a light 
w'ct soil; it fell during a calm season, probably 
tliroiigli the soil being imdormifted by tlio waters 
of Leman Lake. Those planted by order of 
Sully before the CliamberH in I^'raiico are good 
sptHumens. It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the broad and narrow-leaved elms, as 
tho latter live longer and are of slower growth. 

The Ivies are sometimes astoiiisliing for 
their girth. Jn 1804, one at (xigcaii, near 
Moni}>cllcr was six feet round at tlic base, 
w'hich, taken as a. general typo, would, if still 
in existence, be four coiitiiries and a half old. 

Larches . — One measured by M. Candolle 
was *255 years old; from which it may be pre- 
sumed that thoro exist some of an age of be- 
tween five aud six eeutiirios. 

The Lime is au European tree which, in a 
given time, appears able to acquire the largest 
diameter. That of the Chateau of Chaillc near 
Aiellos, ill the dopartmout of tho Deux-Sdvres, 
WHS in 1804 about 588 years old; that of 
'J'rons in the Grisous in 1708 must have been 
about 588 years old ; that of Depeham, near 
Norwich, aud of llcustadt in Wurtomburg 
wero also very agod, tho last needing props. 
Tho large aud small-lcavcd limes must be dis- 
tinguished between, as the former grow faster 
than the latter. 

The Cypresses, among tho trees in the south 
of Europe, live to the most advanced age. 
Huntor says that, in 1776, there existed in the 
garden of the Palaco of Grenada, cypresses 
that wore celebrated even in tho time of tho 
Moorish Kings, and which wero named Cu- 
pressoB de la llc^na Sultana — from U Sultaness 
who was seen under it with tho Abencerrages. 
Tho largest now known is near the Lago Mag- 
giore. The immense cypress of Chapultopec, 
which, it is said, has attained 1 1 7 feet 1 0 inches 
' round, is probably the most ancient vegetable 
production of the globe. 

The Sweet Chesnuls appear to grow to a 
great age. Pesderte says, he saw one in the 
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county of Gloucester, which iras supposed to be 
near 900 years old. (Tliis is the Totworth 
Chesnut at Lord Ducios’.) Bose mentions one 
near Lancerre, 80 feet round, and which has, 
for 600 years, borne the ^title of the “ Great 
Chesnut.” 

The Orange and Lemon are among the Eu- 
ropean trees of the slowest growth and the 
potest ago. It is stated that the orange tree 
in the Conront of Santa Sabina at Rome, was 
planed by St/ Domenico in 1200, and that of 
Fondi by St. Thomas d’ Aquinas, in 1278. 

The Olioe is a tfee that can live to an asto- 
nishing age, in any country, where it is not 
liable to bo pruned. M. do Chateaubriand 
^ys, in his Itinerary, that the eight olive trees 
in the garden of that name in Jerusalem, only 
pay each a medin to the grand seignior, which 
proves that they existed at the period of the 
invasion of the Turks; for those planted since 
that time pay a tax of half their produce. 
The largest olive tree mentioned in Italy by 
Pecconi, is at Pcscio; this tree, according to 
Moschettini must bo 700 years old. 

The Yew appears, of all European trees, to 
attain tho greatest ago. Of these venerable 
trees theio are several in England, whose ages 
have been ascertained: — 

Those of the ancient Abbey of Fountains, 
near lUpoii, in Y''orkBhiro,werc, in 1770, more 
than twelve centuries old. 

Those of the churchyard of Crowhurst in 
Surrey, if they still exist, must bo fourteen 
centuries and a half old. 

Those of Fothoriiigay, in Scotland, must be 
reckoned at fr(»m twciity-fivo to twenty -six 
centuries. [Fortiiigale.] 

Those of Brabourne churchyard, in Kent, if 
still living, must, according to their measure- 
nients, have attained a period of 8,000 years. 

^ It is possible that these arc the oldest spe- 
cimens of European vegetation. Century 
after century they have continued to draw up 
from tho earth their mighty nourishment; on 
their green umbrageous heads the rains and 
dews of thousand years have fiillon, and they 
now stand, at the present day, as monuments 
of wonder to the goneratious of men. 


SORCERISM OF NEW-ENGLAN-D 
IN 1660. 

" It is to be confessed and bewailed,” says an 
old author of this period, “ that many inhabi- 
tants of New-England, and young people espe- 
cially, had boon led away with little sorceries, 
wherein they did secretly those things, that 
were not right, against the Lord their God; 
they would often euro hurts with spells, and 
practice detestable conjurations with sieves, 
and keys, and peas, and nails, and horse-shoes, 
and other implements, to learn tho things for 
which they had a forbidden and impious curi- 
osity. Wrotohed books had stolen into the 
laud, wherein fools had been instructed to be- 
come able fortune-tellers, and by these books, 
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tho minds of many had been so poisoned, that 
they studied this finer witchcraft, etc. • 
Scores of people,” continuesour ancient au- 
thor, "wore arrested wi(h many praBtornataral 
vexations upon their bodies, and a variety of 
cruel torments, which were evidently inflicted 
from tho dsemons of tho invisible world. The 
people that were infected and infested, in a 
few days’ time arrived unto such a refining 
alteration upon their eyes, that they could see 
their tormentors; they saw a devil, of a little 
stature, and of a tawuoy colour, attended still 
with spectres, that appeared in more human 
circumstaucos. These tormentors tendered 
unto the afflicted a book, requiring them to 
sign it, or touch it, at least, in token of their 
consent to be listed in the service of ihe devil ; 
which they refusing to do, tho spectres, under 
command of that black-man^ as they called 
him, would apply themselves to torture thorn 
with prodigious molestations. The afflicted 
wretches were horribly distorted: they were 
pinched black and blew: pins would be run 
every where in their flesli: they would bo 
scalded until tlicy had blisters raised on them, 
and a thousand other things, before a thousand 
witnesses. Their hands would be tied together 
with AT rope, plainly io he seen^ and then, by 
unseen hands, presently pulled up a great way 
fh)m the earth, before a crowd of people. Guo 
person was crnclly assaulted by a spectre, 
that, she said, ran at her with a spindle, 
though no ouo else in tho room could see either 
tho spectre or the spindle; at last, in her ago- 
nies, giving a snatch at tho spindle, she pulled 
it away, and it w'as no sooner got into her 
hand, but the other folks thou present beheld 
that it was indeed a real, proper iron spindle, 
which they locked up very safe, yet it was ne- 
vertheless taken away by the daemons, to do 
farther mischief.” 


QUIDDITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 

AncitiTKCTS appear to mo to be a very pecu- 
liar class of men, though wiiy they should bo 
so is as odd to me as it is to any body else. 

They aro ctonially talking about their styles 
and studios, one prefers Grecian, another Ro- 
man, a third Gothic, and, may bo, a fourth 
neither; they tell students, by moans of expen- 
sive books, illustrated with examples, how 
they ought to proceed to design and build a 
perfect specimen of their favourite stylo — ^well, 
but no sooner does our student commonoe 
building, than he finds, or, perhaps, others 
find fbr him, that ho has committed a most 
unclassioal blander, such as stretching a dome 
over a Grecian pediment, or something worse; 
he is then assailed by hosts of architects and 
critics, who point out his errors, and tell him 
how they have been oommitted, and how they 
may be avoided; ho promises amendment for 
ihe future, and builds again, perha^ia oommit- 
ting worse blunders than ever, and so conti- 
nnes till " the crack of doom.” D. L. 
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C|^e (Satfierer. 

• 

BoahdiPi Flight and Surrender. On 
mdung a hill above Gran^a (which has 
since been called by the Spaniards J?/ Ultimo 
Suspiro del Moro^ " the last sigh of the 
Moor/’) Boabdil turned, and, casting a last 
look back on the beautiful Vega, and the glo- 
rious city of his forefathers, he burst into 
tears. ^ You do well,” said his high-spirited 
mother, Ayza, " to weep like a woman for 
what you know not how to defend like a 
man!” 

Shetland: its * Corduroy Roads.^ — ^Walk- 
ing is, of course, a most necessary accomplitdi- 
ment in this country, whore the shoos are 
made of materials so very substantial, that an 
old gentleman used to say, he wore in the 
morning throe rows of nails on the solo, but 
for full dross only two rows.” — Mias Sinclair. 

The total amount of rain which has fallen 
between the 2d and I6th of June, 1840, has 
been 0.29 inch. 

The vacant ground in ftront of the National 
Gallery is now about to be laid out. On ac- 
count of the oztensivo lovdlings in its front, 
the whole of that building will stand oi* a ter- 
race of from eight to ten feet high. I’ho soil 
removed is to be applied in loveUing and im- 
proving the Green Park. 

Horticultural Society. — The total number 
of visitors to the garden on the 1 3th ult., was 
1 1,711, nearly 3,000 more than ever before at- 
tended at one exhibition ; 1 8 gold and 03 sil- 
ver medals, amounting together in value to 
2601. 15s.f were awarded on that occasion. 

M. Redoutd, the celebrated flower-painter, 
and professor of drawing at the Garden of 
Plants, died last June in Paris, in his eighty- 
first year. 

In some parts of Scotland, the charters of 
estates were anciently carved in Gaelic on the 
rocks. A person ignorant of the law once 
mentioned, that a gentleman had proved his 
daim to an estate, and on being asked in what 
way, confidently replied, " he has carvod it on 
stone r* 

The Man of Benevolence. — ^His presence, 
gentle and quiet though he was, made a 
Jubilee wherever he remained: his charity 
might be termed universal : ho was welcomed 
by smiles, and departed amid tears. 

Primitive Method of Sowing. — Sacavi is 
an Armenian village, situated on a conical 
hill on the banks of the Murad Su, or Eu- 
phrates. On the road a party of peasants 
were passed, sowing wheat, which they did in 
a very primitive manner : the sower walking 
before th» plough, cast the grain upon the 
ground among the high grass and weeds, and 
then over all came the plough, which was 
drawn by eight oxen: the grain was small, 
but very white.— AToIss of a Journey from 
Hr Strom to Aleppo. 


The Piano/orte.^Thia instrument was in- 
vented in London, in 1788, by Zompi, a Ger- 
man. 

Productiveness of the Asearia lumhri- 
coides. — The entire number of ova, and there- 
fore the number of young, capable of being 
produced at a single birtli from the same pa- 
rent, frequently amounts to the astonishing 
number of 64,000,000.— Lonce/, Vol. 11, No. 9, 
p. 304. 

Proper Succession of Crops. — Any given 
crop influences a succeeding one ; not merely 
by the quantity of vegetabA and azotic matter 
left behind it by in the soil, but also by the cir- 
cumstance whether the plant forming the crop 
has penetrated deep into, and has exhausted, 
the soil or not. Thus wheat is found to grow 
much better after potatoes, than after beet- 
root ; and far bettor after clover, than after 
either of the other two crops. 

^ All ihaVs bright rnttstfade^' — That onco 
fascinating scone of mirth and fashion, Val x- 
UALL Gardens, is doomed very shortly to fall 
beneath the hand of tho auctioneer. The 
shades of Beard, Incledon, Diguum, Bland, 
with other choice spirits, surely will again ro- 
vifdt this favoured spot, and sing a requiem 
over tho ruins of the once fairy scene of all 
their early fame and glory 1 
Honneur an Journal Monstre / — Tho 
^ Courier dc I’Europo” has computed, that in 
tho “ Times” of the 24th June, there were in 
that paper and its supplement, 1,370 advertise- 
monts, occupying 45 columns and a half : tho 
produce of which would be 700/. Tho two 
sheets contained 27,000 lines, and 1,250,000 
letters, which, if extended in a straight line, 
would reach half-a-mile ! 

Cruelty of the Russian Slave-masters . — 

A very intelligent traveller, M. Ermanii, men- 
tions a cruel practice of tho Kirghiz, which is 
of a very singular nature. He says, that they 
have tho art of reducing their Russian prison- 
cry, by a dexterous blow on the head, at once 
to a state of idiotcy, so that, though useful 
as slaves, they never think of making their 
escape. They are also in the habit of making 
a deep incision in tho solos of their captives* 
feet, in which they insert a bunch of horse- 
hair. The wound then closes, but loaves a 
soreness, which eSbctually precludes any at- 
tempt at running away. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the agricul- 
ture of Hindoostan is rude ; a Hindoo field, in 
tho highest state of cultivation, is only so far 
changed by the plough as to afford a scanty 
supply of mould for covering the seed, while 
the useless and hurtful vegetation is so fkr 
from being eradicated, that (where burning 
does not precede) it covers a large surfkce of 
the earth. — Mills' British India^ vol.i. p. 348. 

LONDON: Printed and published by J. Li At BIRD, 
143. Sfrond, ( near Stmers^ House') ; and sold by all 
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.SALISHUUV CRAIGS, 

NEAR KDINBITIIUII. 


Salisdurt Craigs form a somi cimilar preci- 
pice of ^oat height (about foot) and ex- 
tent, which may be soon from almost every 
quarter. Round the bane of those Craigs 
winds a footpath, commanding a splendid 
▼iewof the city of hAlinburgh and tlicsurround- 
iiig scenery. 

The Craigs arc opon to the west, and pre- 
sent to the eye an awful front of broken rocks 
and pcecipices, forming a sort of natural am- 
phitheatre of solid stone. Among the rocks, 
are rich ores, spar, and great vaiioty of rock 
plants—thus affbrding an iiiexhaiistiblu sup- 
ply of hard stone for paving the streets of 
London. 

Between Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Craigs 
^KS a recluse valley, the bottom of which is a mo- 
rass. Immediately u}>oii descending into this 
alley, the view of Edinburgh is totally lost : 
he imperial prospect of tlie city and castle, 
rhich the rocks in a manner overhang, is in- 
itroepted by Salisbury Craigs. Seldom are 

1S lau beings to be met in this lonely vale, or 
creatures to be seen, but the sheep feed- 
jig on the mountain, and the hawks and ra- 
lens winging their flight among the rocks. 

Aithur’s Seat and Salisbury Craigs are in- 
cluded in the King’s Park, whieh is upwards 
, of three miles in oircumferenoe : it Is snbdi- 
i VoL. XXXVI. c 


vided by stone wrills, and was’ first eiicloiied 
by King James V., all of which is a sanc- 
tuary. This is a singular piece of gi^nind, 
appriMumating to such a populous city : it is 
little else than an assomblage of hills, rocks, 
precipices, morasses, and lakes. ^ Formerly, 
the level strip at the foot of the hill, bearing 
the name of the Duke’s Walk, was covered 
with tall oaks; but now there is ha^ly a 
single tree in its whole boundaries : indeed 
it is extremely doubtful, if, except at the 
bottom, there were any trees on these hills, the 
height of Idle ground, and barrenness of the 
soil, being very unfavourable for their growth. 

Rugged i^tabenbnces of craggy proim- 
nenoos, donominatj^d Craigs, are common in 
the romantic and picturesque domaiiii of 
Scotland. The oclehratod Craig Phadric, on 
the banks of the Ness, coronetted by a splen- 
did vitrifiod fort, is the wonder of travellera ; ; 
ifc ^d, amoM ^e most striking of the natural t 
features of Ayrshire is the appearance from* 
the shore, ef Ailsa Ctaig, which rses sheer 
out of the sea, at the distance of fifteen miles 
firom the land. So tall and massive is Ailsa, 
and such is the effect produced by the. levdi- 
ness of the sea between* that the sight of it, 
even at the dUtanco of fifteen milee^ oppresses 
the imagination. 
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INVOCATION. 

PoKfKY 1 Voice of the Jie.iutiful ■ stjy 1 
Breathe o'er this trembling lyre I 
Prifttess of Nature ! <iwaken the lay 
TiUne own bright (Ireiima initpire I 
Far midst thy worshippers, spirit of song, 

1 bail thy rapturous strains, 

Ami come to the old and noble throng 
Welcome me to your fanes I 

I have sought tlieo long in the heartless crowd. 
And the cares of changeful years ; 

Till the passion-cup of tlie heart u'ci flow'd 
Too often in silent tears ! 

1 have sought thee, too, where the giant hills 
Watch o'er the brond blue sen ; 

Whcnt the greenwood cliuir, niid the merry rills 
Wake Love's best melody I 

I have sought th(*e by old and fabulous springs— 
O'er many a sunny struinl ; 

Where patriarch.poets awoke the striugs 
Erst swept by angel-hand I 

But I grasp thy harp. i>right spirit of song I 
The glonous prize 1 boar I' 

I have lov'd tliee — sought thee— woo'd ihee long — 
Thy trinmplui let me share 1 W. G. A> 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

A BKT more iMtaiitifUUy bright. 

Than waking hours yet ever knew ; 

11711080 darkest shades are varving light. 

Of sapphire, or soft fleecy blue ; 

Where the rich eJuuds pass flUiilly, 

Like shadowing hues of angel's wings, 

And seem to ahotl a tinge ftom liigh. 

O'er all the heart's imaginings. 

An earth where flowers are springing rotiud~- 
Those wliich in youth we used to love, 

Wlicre the wild hynciiiths Hboiiiid, 

Beside the pathway as we rove 
Awl many a 8ceno, and many a thing. 

For years from our remembrance g«)ne, 

Upon tlio soul arc gathering, 

As once they graced its earliest home. 

The sisters that w’c loved «o well 
With eyea that ever sweetly shone, 

Api^r with us again to dwell. 

Though long to llieir Creator gone ; — 

The eye — the voice— the every wont 
Just as in life tlicy oft have spoken ; 

Again are seen— again are heard. 

As if old ties Imd ne'er lieen brukeu I 

Oh, Heaven I it is a blessed tiling 
To sliare again, thougti but iu sleep, 

The joys Time never more can htlng. 

The hopes we long have learnt to wcc*p ; 

Till waking, we could almost say. 

Some angel who on eartii was dear. 

Pitying the sorrows of the day. 

PreiwTcd the peace our slumbon share I 

Mart A U. 


LINES, 

ADDRESSED TO AN INFANT COUSIN. 

»r A LITTLE GIRL, ONLY lO YEARS OLD. 

Hail, little tender flower. 

So lovely, and so mild ; 

Thy dearest mottier's sweetest hope— 

Her own, and dailiug child I 

Thea dost not know, my babe. 

What Is a mother's care ; 

Or that, my little Jewel, 

Thou art to her so rei'e. 

Ami when thou'rt grown up, tlear one, 

Oh I may'st thou always be 

As gentle, and os kind to tier. 

As she is now to thee t 


DEATH OF AN ANACONDA.* 

In the year 1 772, war of tho most desolating 
kind broke out in Guiana ; not only had the 
ICrench troops to combat against the savage 
Indians, but, (in their perilous marches through 
the great forests which there encumbered the 
soil,) also against fierce and terrible beasts, 
that howled in every bush, rioted in every 
swamp, and reigned in every green tree. 

Tho column of Major Kndchop was com- 
posed of eight hundred colonial infantry, and 
fivo hundr^ black cavalry, furnished by dif- 
ferent plantations; tho latter body being com- 
manded by a black, named Cnpidon. 

Sixty slavoB accompanied this battalion : 
they carried tho canteens and rations, the 
ammunition of tho troops, hatchets, and iiooes- 
sary implements for establishing tho camp, 
tins part of Guiana boing utterly impractica- 
ble for carriages and boasts of burden. 

It was four in tho evening. Tho whiles 
found thomsolvcs about two leagues from the 
island occupied by Zam-zam, chief of the 
revolted negroes. 

The forest was becoming thicker and tliickcr, 
tiU at length, they found no track, or passage. 
The trees, immense and tufted, formed a dome 
impenetrable to tho day ; great lianas shoot- 
ing IVom tree to tree, or rioting on tho ground, 
crossed and ro-crossed thomsolves in nets so 
dense and inoxtricablo, that two negroes, 
armed with hatchets, forced with difficulty, a 
ronto for tho soldiery which followed. 

One of tho rebels who had voluntarily mado 
his submission, conducted the Europeans 
through tho immense vegetable wall which 
barred their passage. The profound silenco 
of the forest was untroubled, save by tho mea- 
sured strokes of tho hatchets and bills of the 
slaves. Many of them, overcome by heat and 
fatigue, stopped to repose against tho lower 
branches of tho trees, or the strong fosloous 
of the lianas. 

Having gained vigour by their temporary 
rest, they again summoned up their forces, 
and recommenced their painful labours. 

One of them, wishing to clear the way by 
moving the mossy trunk of a carob-troo, used 
the end of his pike as a lever, with which to * 
turn it over on itself. ITio only vesture of 
the slave, was a pair of linen drawers, and a 
blue shirt. Scarcely had he disarranged the 
tree, when a seipeut, of a bright Jnminons 
orango colour, of small bulk, and about threo 
feet in length, lanced itself from the tree, over 
which tho slave -was bent, struck into the 
bosom of his sJiirt, and buried its fangs in h* ib 
heart. 

The negro uttered a terrible shriek, cryin 
« A Way-pay !— I am dead !» 

Scarcely could he carry his hand to 'hJs 
chest, before the serpent escaped, glided uL\o 

* Tim 4ma Namprd of the Courrier de rEami^Se, ' 
from which this paper ii tnimlated, calls for our fullA'iiL 
approlNition ; it is rich and racy with French litv-bi.^ 
tiire ; It improves as it proceeds : and we say to M. l^o- 
haiu, with all our heart. •* I pede ( 
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a flamo into the Jungle, and notliing way Roon 
among the green busucs, but a small sparkling 
l>ortioii of his head and shoulders. 

The negro fell. His black head became 
grey as a cinder, his eyes started Arom thcil* 
sockets ; he was seized m'th a convulsive 
trembling— his limbs quivered with internal 
agony. 

The bite of this serpent was mortal. 

** Beware, beware !” cried Cupidon, " the 
way-pay is to the great anaconda, what tho 
pilot is to the vossol; hereabouts bo sure, lurks 
an anaconda.” * 

The black had hardly uttered the words, 
when, by a movement more rapid than thought, 
ho seizM his gun which ho had laid beside 
him, gazed in the direction of the trunk of the 
carob-treo upon an object which he saw, and 
fired. 

In half a minute, the ne^oos were enve- 
loped in a kind of whiilwind of leaves, of 
broken branches, mixed together like tlio 
fragments of a shattered vase. 

They hoard in tho jungle, a deafening sotmd, 
and so to speak, heavy as that of an immense 
wave, breaking tho enormous branchos of 
trees, and dashing them into a stormy sea. 

Twice Cnpidon saw tho colossal head of the 
anaconda elevate and lower itself with fury. 
This part of tho roptilc*s body was of a brown 
red. fbrthor heightened by a blaziug yellow. 
At the moment Cupidon recovered from his 
first emotion, he snatched tho fusil of Touketi- 
Touk, his companion, to kill the monster, 
whicli be had certainly wounded. ^ The ser- 
pent, all at once, ceased to preserve its threat- 
ening attitude, midulating towards the jungle 
like an enormous wave, it left a part of its back 
exposed below the great grccu creG])ers, and 
then disappeared on the right, without being 
struck by tho secon<l discharge of Ciipiduu. 

An anaconda ! . . . an anaconda ! be- 
ware on tho right !” cried Touketi-Touk, 

“ look to your arms— ho is wounded.” 

Reports of guns were now heard on the 
right, proceeding from tho blacks. ** Ho is 
shot — he is shot,” cried many voices. 

And such indeed was the case. Although 
he had received two balls in his head, ho yet 
gave signs of life, when a number of negroes 
who had thrown a long liana round his nock, 
dragged tho monster into the midst of a little 
cleared track. 

Covered with huge scales, ho was thirty 
feet in length, and three in circumfei-euce ; 
his back of blni^i-gi’oon^ and fawn, was 
blotched with large irregular spots, sur- 
rounded by black circles ; his sides were of 
a rich brownish-yellow ; his holly of a greyish 
tone ; his head, half shattered by tho balls, 
could scarce be distinguished by reason of tho 
blood which covered it in momentary gushes ; 
and he still feebly opened his jaws, armed 
with poisonous teeth. 

The blacks, and a great number of soldiers 
^partaking of the same taste, gratified them- 
selves witti the hope of supping on the carcase 
of the monster. 


A negro, holding in one hand the liana 
which surrounded tlio nook of tho anaconda, 
climbed up a carob-tree, tlirust its flexible 
head into a fork formed by a branch of the 
tree, and then throw tho vegetable cord of 
the liana to his companions below. 'Jhus 
suspondod by the neck, tho reptile still writhed 
itsw into convulsive motions. 

^ Tho black now took a largo knife between 
his teeth, loft tho tree, fastened himself like a 
cramp-iron to tho body of the serpent, which 
incessantly writhed and turned round, and 
pressing him between his limbs and knees, 
prepared bimself to excoriate the reptile. 

IMunging his knife into tho anaconda’s 
neck, ho made a deep incision, before he began 
to lift up tho skin. At this deadly wound, tho 
monster summoned up his expiring strength 
in furious movemonts—his dying eye glared 
through the blood that covenid it ; twice he 
opened his jaws, and gnaslicd his teeth ono 
against tho other, and made such terrible coil- 
ings with his head, that the spectators started 
back ill horror. 

Soon the motions of the anaconda became 
less energetic — he at last agitated himself 
very feebly — he expired. 

Tho black prolonged the incision which he 
had made in the neck, and continued to do so 
in peeling off and lifting again tho skin, in 
measure, as ho proceeded. 

It was a spectacle at the same time strange 
and terrible to see, in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, which scarcely traversed tho tops of 
thti trees, that black being, half naked, covered 
with blood, and clasping between his knees 
and arms, the immense carcase of the reptile. 

OXFORD MARTYR’S MEMORIAL. 
The committee for the appropriation of the 
fund subscribed for tho erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the three prelate's, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, who suficred 
martyrdom at Oxford, have selected, at a 
roccui competition, tho design of Messrs. 
Scott and Mofiatt, of Spring-Gardens* Tlie 
monument will consist of a very elaborate 
hexagonal cross, of a charactor corrospondiiig 
with the crosses erected by Edward 1. to the 
memory of Queen Eleanor, but somewhat 
on a larger scale, and more richly decorated. 
The second story will contain, in niches on the 
alternate sides, statues of the three martyrs, 
which, from the situation of the monument, 
will face three different streets. The site 
chosen is remarkably appropriate, being in 
front of the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
in w'hich parish the martyrdoms took place,, 
and opposite to the end of the verv fine avenue 
loadi]^ from St. Giles’s to St. Mar)( Magda- 
lene Cmnrch, which will bo highly favourable 
to the effect when approached fj om that direc- 
tion. The hoi^t of the cross is about 7 0 feet, 
which is about oue fourth higher tlmn the 
majority of the auoieiit crosses in this country. 
A portion of the fhiid is also to be appro- 
c 2 
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priated to the erection of a new aisle to the 
ehurehy and to rendering the side op^ito 
which the cross will be placed, and wmch is 
much dilapidated, conformable in character 
to the cross. This aisle is to be called the 
Martyr’s Aisle. It will enhance the appear- 
ance of the church in architecture, and much 
improve the internal accommodation. It is 
contemplated that the fund raised, should be 
nearly equally divided between the two objects. 
The works will probably bo eommcncod as 
soon as a contractor is chosen. — Timea Jour- 
nal^ July 6, 1840. 


iSfltiiologta. 

1. The Dreamt and other Poeme. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. [Colburn.] 

2. nistorieal Reveries, By a Suffolk Villager. 

[Longman and Go.] 

[Wfl class these two books together, because 
the first is coufesfsBdly, and the second, judging 
by internal evidence, equally the production of 
a female pen. And exauisite both of them arc, 
moving the heart by their raoumfiil beauty — 
like the Fancy-dreamer who doth use it — 
Woman ! 

Painful, however, is it, in the first case, to 
observe, that " Rosalie,” whose strains long 
years ago in her life’s beginning, were entuned 
only to ** Sorrows,” still vibrates with the same 
sad pleurumment on tho strings — still she seems 
like ** Niobe.” evermore ** all tears,” and like 
“ Rachel,” ** refuung to bo comforted.” 

But from the many painfhl traits of woman’s 
trials, as drawn in Mrs. Norton’s pages, we 
extract a more comfortable passage — truth- 
fill and right-hearted statement of woman’s 
privileges and duties : — J 
" And be not tlioii cast dnwii. bt'cauHe thy lot 
TliP elory uf tliy dn*ani re^K’nibleih nut. 

Not for heroelf wns woman first create, 

Nor ypt to be maii’a idol, hut his male. 

Still firom hit iiirtli liia cradled bed she tends. 

The first, the last, the raittifbUcet of friends ; 

Still finds her place in sickness or in woe. 

Humble to comfort, strong to undergo; 

Still in the dcntlf of weeping sorrow tries 
To watch his deatlt-bed with her imtieni eyes I 
And doubt not thou,— (although at times deceived, 
Outragwl, insulted, slander'd, rrush'd, and grieved ; 
Too ohea made a victim or a toy. 

With years of sorrow for an hour of joy ; 

Too oft forgot midst lleasure's circling wiles. 

Or only valued tor her rosy smiles,—) 

That, lu the frank and generous lusart of man. 

The place she holds accords with Heaven's high plan; 
Still, if from wandering sin reclaim’d at all. 

He sees in her tlie angm of recal ; 

Still, lu the sad and serious hours of life. 

Turns to the sister, mother, friend, or wife ; 

Views, with a heart of fond and trustful pride 
His tkltbfiil partner by hb calm fireside; 

And oft, wlieu barr'd of Portnue'e fickle grace. 

Blank ruin stacee him darkly In the fkoe, 

Lmns bbjfolttt head upon her kindly breast, 

And owns tier power to soothe him into rest, — 

Owns what the gift of woman's love is worth 
To cheer hb toib aud trbis u|ion earth I 
*' Sure it is much, tlib ddegated power 
To be consoler of man's lieaviest liour I 
The guardlnn angel of a life of care^ 

Allow’d to etand^twixt him aud hb despair I 


Such servkH may he made a hidy task ; 

And more, 'twere vain to hope and rasli to ask. 

Therefore, oh 1 loved and loveW, be content. 

And take thy lot, with joy aud sorrow blent. 

Judge none ; yet let thy share of conduct lie. 

As knoaing juiWment ahull be pass'd ou thee 
Here and hereafmr ; so, still uudismny'd, 

.And guarded by tiiy sweet thoughts' tranquil ahaile. 
Thou slialt move sutler on — 

[Surely there is n power in woman’s poesy 
which man’s can never own — a sweeter cnarm 
— a something more acquainted witli the spell 
that calls up fancies deep and delicate ! All 
beauteous words — tho idirims of the heart that 
passion forms, it seemeth to have friendship for. 
it is a poesy of most gentle beauty, and not 
unfitly may be called, the Moonlight of tho 
Lyre. For, if it attain not to the glorious 
heights and sunny grandeurs of its brother 
song, it has a holy lustre, pure and sad, that 
moves the heart like magic. Had we our way, 
a/i tales of mournful love — all histories that 
touch upon the heart, should be written alone 
by wom(m*8 fingers — for over them doth she 
not weep ? 

Wo now turn to the lines of the fiiir ** Vil- 
lager:” they seem to us incomparably sweet:—] 

" Retruipeaxun. 

• • • • 

I kuow not what it is. in a summer afierroon. 

In tho culm of Ktill July, or tlit* grotrn delight of June 
1 know iiot what tl b. hut 1 kuow the fi'cllng widl. 

Comes over me at snnHct like u vision or a spell. 

I know not wluit there sliould lie of iuflnencc or power. 

In the fall of the dny more than any other hour ; 

But, oh 1 I kuow it well, like a gleam of something 
gone. 

How strungi-Iy it comes o'er me ns the sunset-light 
comes on. 

We pass'd a narrow hiiie that came np from the west. 

We were swe«*piiig timiugh the broad road by busy 
feet imprest ; 

And the yellow slanting sunbeams, W'itli an almost 
leiel ray. 

Stream’d down upon a boy who was muning there at 
play. 

Running, running, all alone, in an over-changing ring. 
Round stime wooden plaything which he held in a 
long string. 

And whirl'd it round aud rouml him, and ran round it 
eagerly,— 

It might be boat, or sledge, or kite, he meant that it 
should be. 

Not that it WHS like these things, or anything defined. 
But form and colouring live witliin a child s inventive 
mind ; . * ’ 

And, unlike the hurrying passers-by, he ran round 
there at play, * 

As if upon some villugo-green a hundred miles away. 

I kuow not wlmt it is, but a sod and strange delight 
Httcousciuusly come o'er me os I look'd upon the 
sight ; 

And streets through the long and 

I am haunted ever sipce by that happy child at play. 

It b even auch a fueling aa rises In one’s breast 
At the sight of pleasant piotures, of gaideua trimly 
drast. 

With their long, smooth, gravel walks, and their never- 
turning ways. ' 

Seen as they used to look in the hue of other daye. 

Or wlien one turns the pagea of some great gardener 
old. 

Who lands the tall sunflower and gleaming marigold ; 
The spires of the hollyhock, and the scented hawthorn 
bough, 

And oil those grave and stately things which are 
thought nothing now. 
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t am tirt'tl or the briflit iliowf tliat meet me evwy- 
wWte, 

I am tired of the hurry. I am tired of the glora f 
I wiah I were Rffairi in tluit world of lobK iiku, 

It loeme oa il I'd lived in. iliouKh when 1 do not know. 
• • • « 

It may lie n half-memory of the chalky uplaoda wild. 
Where we plny'd and giiUier’d wild flowers when 1 was 
quite a child ; 

And the nui'ient lady living where the brook ran past 
her door. 

With her garden of anemones, and her neatly-saudeil 
floor. 

We^Hlm speaking, we wen thinking, of tlw fltfhl 
Kleanis that coqn* 

Like sudden torches lifled in a dark and starry dome. 
Where the tools of tlie astrologer lie scatter'd on the 
ground. 

And cast may be our horoscope, and life's loot entries 
found. 

« * * • 

Oh ! wliere, where, can the world be. to which memory 
jiuinted hack, 

I know not wimre to find it in life's weli-lieaten track : 
1 have Biudied grave geography, and pored on map and 
chart. 

But I never found the pleasant knd whose face is In 
my heart. 

Oh ! the prestmt time forgi>ta what the future was to 
give. 

And the further off aepm*i haiqiiiiess the longer that we 
live ; 

We see it far lieton ns, fast fleeting as the wind. 

And turning to look b<ickward, wu ace it far behind. 
They say, the quiet eveutime of life’s declining day 
Doth wear a better hue than its morning’s glad array; 
1 wonder if its sunset will ever bring to me 
As swvot a liglit as that which doth Unger over thee. 

[To conclude: it Wtie assuredly u^n hearing 
such tones as these, that Archiloc'hus wanted 
a new iianie for them, softer than any that 
then existed, and which lie. found in the har- 
monious word, ** TiivcAAa.'*] 


A WALK THROUGH ROCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Wo walk these solemn aisles along. 

The relics of the past among : 

*Tis here the monks their beads hsive told, 

He.To saints have pniv’d, and warriors bold 
Bent their mniril knees to heaven. 

From those who really love the study of anti- 
quity, and experience pleasure in examining 
the remains of ancient art, there are not mwy 
ecclesiastical edifices possessing greater claims 
on attention, than the cathedral at Rochester. 
But as it is not the purpose, nor, indeed, 
within the limits, of this little sketch, to gWe 
a regular history of the church and its foun- 
dation, the curions reader is referred to the 
works of Thorpe and Hasted, and to that 
very ns^l and exoellent little tome, in- 
tituled the ^^History of Hoehester/’* tog^her 
with many other entertaining essays on the 
subject, for infomiAtion how Ethelbert first 
founded a bishopric and college for secular 
priests here, in Uie time of St. Augustine, a. d. 
600; how the Kings Sigered, Ofih, Ethelwolf, 
and Egbert, and a holt of Anglo-Saxon bene- 
factors, vied with each other in bestowing on 
it nuuiy a fair manor, in honour of St. An- 

• Published by Wilda4sti.lllgh.iiicet. Rochester. 


drew, and for the good of their own souls. 
There also must they seek for an account ot 
the various revolutions and eatastrophes which 
the bnilding underwent, np to the time of 
Bishop Gundulph, who is generally considered 
to have been the architect of the earliest por- 
tions of the present edifice. Ours are the ru^ 
minatiouB omy of a rambler, and our ambition 
is merely to be by the side of the stranger, 
when he takes his final glance at the exterior 
of this venerable edifice. Modem improve- 
ments, tasteless insertions and brick facings 
will somewhat tend to discourage his critical 
examination of it, yet, if he be an architectu- 
ral antiquary, he will neither be slow nor at 
much pains to discover many beantiful relics 
vriiich they have almost obscured. The west 
front is universally allowed to be a very fine 
specimen of Norman enrichment, and is con- 
sidered by Dallaway to be one of the most 
perfect specimens of that stvle now left in 
England. It ooiisists, mainly, of tiers of 
arches or arcades; the pillars supporting them 
are of high desim, and the heads of the arches 
are filled with the curious hatched ornament 
mentioned by Chancer, as “ hacking in ma- 
sonries.” This front ahK> contained four tow- 
ers, two at the western terminations of the 
nave, and two at those of the side aisles; they 
appear to have run up nearly even with the 
w^Is, but on reaching the roof of the building, 
to have assumed an octangular sliaiie, and 
terminated in pinnacles most curiously capped. 
The great door consists of several concentric 
arches, all elaborately carved, and resting on 
pillars, two of which take the form of statues, 
and represent the figures of King Henry the 
First, and his Q,aoen Matilda. Various figures 
of animals^ flowers, etc., perv ade the whole of 
this beautiful relic, and the architrave is pe- 
culiarly curious, the stones being locked toge- 
ther by semicircular fastoniiigs. In the area 
is a has relief, probably intended for our Sa- 
viour. lie is represented sitting with a book 
in his left hand, which book also rests upon 
his knee; and the tympan or recess in which 
ho is seated is supported on either side W an 
angel, whilst around are the symbols of the 
four Evaugolists. The plinth from which the 
pillars rise is evidently of more recent date, 
the ancient base having, in all probability, 
been decayed. In the front of the tower, on 
the north side of the west door, is a very an- 
cient statue, which is supposed to represent 
Gundulph; it formerly stood in another i>ot- 
tion of this tower, wliich was taken dovni 
in 1768. C. S. 

MONUMENTAL^ BRASSES. 

Tub simultaneous appearance of^the first 
numbers of two pictorial works, uhistrative 
of the Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain, 
the one entitled— A Series of Monumental 
Brasses, extending from the reign of S^wardl. 
to that of Elisabeth, dravm and enj^ved by 
J. G., and K A. B. Waller ; pnblkhed by Pick- 
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eriug ; the other — Illiuitrations of Monumen- 
tal Bnwses, published for the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, by Tilt, eduoei ftom us the fol* 
lowing observations. 

These two works on the same subject, of 
similar title, and brought into the world on 
tho same day, are produced under oircum- 
stances widely difibront. The latter is sup- 
ported by tho funds and abilities of tho re- 
coutly-fonnod Cambridge Camden Society fan 
institution taking the name of the Camuen 
Society par exeellcncey but restricted to the 
memb^B of the University ot Cambridge) ; 
while the former is conducted solely by two 
individuals, dependent on their own resources, 
pecuniary as well as mental. 

The ratio of tho saccoss of those rival pro- 
ductions, will, it is believed, illustrate and 
substantiate a position wo have long formed 
and maintained in tho assertion of tho supe- 
riority of individual over collective power, in 
uudertalcings requiring zeal, industry, and 
obstinate fixodncps of purpose, as well as pre- 
vious preparative training in, ani knowledge 
of, the subjects entered upon. That " union 
is strength,” we allow; but it is often the 
ponderous and unwieldy strength of the giant, 
unavailable for the active purposes of life. 
Accumulated funds will not supply the quali- 
ties indispensable to tho sucoess of literary 
labours, such as pationoo, industry, enthu- 
siasm, combined with a love of retirement, and 
contempt fmr mere display of public parade. 
Ju physical projects, such as rail-roads and 
stoam-vessols, tho association of men and 
money is everything ; but the mind cn.nuot bo 
collected or propelled by steam, uor the brain 
be drilled and taught to create and produce at 
a railroad pace. That literary societies do 
good, may bo admitted— anything is bettor 
than stagnation ; but it is disputed that they 
can achieve what depends upon something not 
to be brought under subjection and coutroul: 
liberty of soul, and genius disdaining tram- 
mels and fetters, and scorning any exertion 
but in a state of freedom. 

For this reason alone, we were disposed to 
expect more from the Messrs. Waller, than 
foom tho Cambridge Camden Society, and 
comparison of the specimens just pubUshod, 
jnatiflos our expectations. 

In the biographical and historical notes ap- 
pended to the Cambridge work, research and 
judgment are evince<l. The Messrs. Waller 
have postponed their letter-press. The litho- 
graphed rubbings of tho former would also 
be by no means nusatisfactory, but when 
placed side by sido^with their comi)otitoi's’, 
they are obscured by the boldness of outline, 
fidelity, apd attention to minute details, so 
essential to the taste of the antiquary, which 
distinguish the engravings of the * par nobile 
featrum.’ In those first numbels of tho res- 
pective i^blioations, the test of comparisou is 
partknilarly unfortunate for the Cambridge 
people, as tho monument of Arohbidiop 


Harsnett, in Chigwell Church, Eeusox, is given 
by both parties, and tends to show, in a 
striking manner, tho superiority of tho indi- 
vidual artist over the joint-stock oompany. 
ft is somewhat surprising that these interest- 
ing monuments should mive hitherto been so 
partially attended to, as they justly dosorvo 
to rank among the most useful records we 
possess for authentic reference to the eostiimo 
of tho periods in which they were executed. 

Wo riiall possibly revert to the subjisct, 
and give our readers, b^ permission or tho 
proprietors, a specimen of the talent of the 
Messrs. Waller. 


FERTILIZATION OF AFRICA. 

** It beini* true tliiit there ore a irries of vast tunics 
atiil resi^rvolrs plnceil by nature above the thirstinu 
deserts uf Africa, the sinKiiatiou, as well as the m])ia 
eva{ioration uf whivh, now pollute the climate ; mid 
iiIno that R numlier of intmenstt rivers flow out of Afiica 
Into the ocean ; would it not be a problem woitliy of 
the inquiry of travellers, by a scientific recomtot- 
itancfi to deleiminu ahat would Ik* the difficulties 
of attendini; the tupping of those enormous vessels. 
Am iiisu of upplyiiif; tourniquets upon those veins nml 
iirteru'S. which, eternally liltNidinR, have left a Kreiit 
portion of Afiicu destitute of vegetable life .” — Majw 
Head. 

The extent of Africa ovorwholms the mind. 
It is nearly five thousand milos long, by four 
thousand broad, and it lies directly under the 
sun’s path; tho equator almost iiitorsooting it, 
and tho tropics covering tho central regions of 
tho north and south. 

The sun is ahvays vertical^ somowhoro in 
Africa ; fiercely it exercises its power over a 
surface of two thousand fivo hundred miles.* 
Of this space one immsonso portion is over- 
spread with barren sands, and the other alter- 
nately turned into a bog by rains and rivers, 
and into a nest of contagion by the action of 
tho sun upon this mighty morass. 

Now, between the tropics, it is constantly 
raining somewhere, and the rain falls in quan- 
tities that absolutely overwhelm the country. 
Tho hot winds constantly follow tho sun from 
tropic to tropio, and tho vapours which they 
raise, on reaching tho higher regions of tho 
atmosphere, and being chilled, are constantly 
poured down in raiu. A country of a thou- 
sand miles on tho north and south of tho line, 
is thus kept constantly in a state of tho most 
powerful irrigation, and the direct result is 
a most superabundant fertility for the mouth 
or two while the earth is drying, and exces- 
sive heat, oxcesrive moisture, first come 
in full combination. Yet, for the remainder 
of the dry period, the land is a sink of pesti- 
lenoe : so doadly from its miasmata, and so 
torturing from the swarms of insects generated 
by the heat, that man and tlie inferior animals 
perish in groat numbers, or fiy even to the 
desert, where they had rather encounter the 
tcomeudouB ficroeness of the sun, than 

• Il'Tliniiiiic fnnn the equator to the northern boun- 
dary, the MiMliterraneau ; ami iiboiit the same diit&iice 
tg its southern, the Cape of Good Hope. 
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agony of the innnni^ble etinge that haunt 
them in the fertile ioil. The oountry is covered 
with immense marshes, and thick jungles, 
where the over-luxuriance of the vegetation 
chocks the air, and all is fever and death. . 

The whole question, therefore, turns on the 
distribution of the rains. Too much water, 
or too little, makes the misfortune of Africa : 
and the only remedy for the evils which con- 
vert one of the richest soils of the world into 
a grave, or a nest of reptiles, is to be found 
in equalizing this gift of Nature. 

Tt is impossible to doubt that a vast portion 
of the wilderness of Africa would produce the 
fruits of tho earth if they had water. We 
find in the heart of the desert vegetation 
whorever there is a well ; and a little colony, 
surrounded by woods and rich fields, wherever 
there is any^iug like a regular supply of 
water. 

Tho grand problem would bo, to lead the 
superfluity^ of the tropical rains from the innu- 
merable rivers, and immense lakes of central 
Africa, into regions now condemuod into per- 
petual dryness. The rosiilts would bo to dry 
the watery morass into prodiictlvo soil, and to 
water the burning sand alike into fertility : 
ill fact, to drain the centre of tho country, and 
to irrigate all the rest : and for this purpose 
the peculiar construction of tho continent 
seems to ofibr no trivial advantages. 

The whole central belt of Africa runs 
directly under the equator, and from the 
kno vn figure, and the actual formation of tho 
land^ tills central belt is so lofty, that 4t pours 
its rivers, the collection of its rains, down on 
both sides through the continent in great 
abundance and force. Denham computes the 
lake Tcliad,ono of the reservoirs of those rivers, 
at twelve hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and tho ground beyond it, towards tho 
south, was still rising. Uruco computed tho 
BouUicni elevation to which he had reached 
at two miles above the level of the sea, and 
this is probably but a small part of tho whole 
elevation. From thoso vast tanks what co- 
pious good might be tlerived. Were they but 
judiciously drawn out in channels through 
the parched regions of this zone, how fructi- 
fying might they i>rovo : tlie desert indeed 
would clap her iia.nds, and her wildernesses 
blossom as tho rose. 

Tho water of tho tropics is actually con- 
veyed through the whole length of tho sands 
of Nubia in the memorable course of the Nile; 
and a little sandy region in tho shore of tho 
Mediterranean is turned into tho most extra- 
ordinary example of fertility in tho world by 
this simple watercourse. There are in Egypt 
itself, the very region of sand and sun-beams, 
dykes and embankments for irrigation, on a 
vast scale, to which the permanent fcortility of 
tho land is owing. In the Abyssinian history, 
a threat is recorded of one of the kings who 
had a quarrel with tho divan of Cairo, to turn 
away ^e Nile, and thus ^ stop the cock ” out 
of which Egypt drank. There is a remork- 


able instance, too, of a threat of this kind 
having been partially put In force, when Lali- 
baUa the king, in the year 1200, turned the 
coune of two rivers from the Nile into the 
Indian ocean. 

The following sketch of the rivers of Africa , 
shows what vast floods the tropioM sains 
pour down, and how litUe founded is the 
complaint which chorgos Africa with general 
want of water. 

The Nile ii the only river of coiiseqaence which 
emptim itvelf into thu Mvditerraneau Narigsblc 
430 milct' from the Wca : its igreatcet velocity three 
mileg an hour. 

Tlie SettMol. From thic river, along the coast of 
Gaiuea to tlie i^quator, there Is more witter diweluirgcd 
into thn ocean than from uiiy other |Mirt of AfticC; 
probably more than from all the te*t iif the (toniiuant 
put together: course, 1,000 miles: navigable 60 leagOM 
from Its mouth > and in the rainy season. fi60 
Tho Oambia, Navigable for vessels 60 leagues : 

tlm tide is felt, in tlw dry season* at tlie distance of 
S50 leagues. 

1*110 St. Domii^, and tlio Hio Grande i the latter 
navigable for vesBels, about twenty leagues. 

^ The Bfeiurado is a largo river, ao Is the Sierra Leona 
river: then follow the Ancobar. 8t. Jolin*s. Volta, olid 
Formosa rivers : the latter oscendable 28 leagues. 

From Formosa river, ore the Rio dos Forcados, tlio 
Now Calabar, the Bonny. Old Calabar, and the Rio 
del Rey. These are very large rivers, and not well 
known. The eoimtry about here is low: and thoso 
siipiima iutPTcept the land in every direction, and 
form numerous islauds. 

Turning MUithaanl is llic river Camcroons, whirh 
has several mouths, lint its sice has not licen ascer- 
tiiiue<l. Theu succ(‘rd sevurai smaller sirenmil. till wo 
arrive at the Congo or river, which is viTy largo 
and rapid, discolouring the sea for a consSderaulo dia 
taJDce, and tearing away large picct's from its banks. 

South of the (Jotigo, for about six hundred miles, 
there are several rivers of a gtioil size ; many of which 
will admit vessels of one hundred tons. After that for 
about eight hundred miles, there is not a single strtoim 
of fresh water till wo come to the Fuh river. Tlien 
lidluwM the Orango river, which, although it h:is a con- 
siderable length of course, does not discharge inuuh 
water into the sea. 

There are several considerable streams in the colony 
of the Ciqie of Good Hope, as well as on the east roust 
of Africa, tlie hirgrst of which is the Knimo, or 7.nm* 
Iiese, which has a course of one huudivd and eighty 
leagues. ’l*he rest are smaller, but none of these aie 
wull known, though many of tlieni are laige and deep 
at their entniiieiis. 

The l)(a:ra river, w hicli runs into the Indian oreiin 
to tlie north of the euuator, is very large at its month, 
and is supfiosed to take its rise in* the moimtains suutii 
of Abyssinia. Beyond this there aie no rhers of con. 
soquoDce till we reach the Nile, and indeed it is not 
known that there is a single Htieain of fresh water 
discharged into the Red Sea. 

Bruco, a man of admirable powers, of gr^t 
acquirement, intelligence, and activity, wasted 
his bealtb, wealth, and years, in achieving the 
trifling discovery, that one of tho sources of 
the Nile was a spring in a hillock, in an Abys- 
sinian valley. But an emdition to discover 
the means of pouring fertility into the wilder- 
ness, and giving health to the tropical regiong 
of Africa, would be among the noblest to be 
undertaken by the benevolent amUtioii of 
man. That : there arc vast districts where 
drainage covfld be eflbctcd with Tery simple 
meanSjt and equally vast ones ^nrhere water 
might be coll^cd and preserved Jo supply 
the failure of the rivers in tho, dry season, is 
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well known. Oil such a subject, though mh- 
noss may be deprecated, it would be criminal 
to despair 

Bint it is a higher considoration stilly that 
by* giving health and fertility to Africa, would 
be aetnally taking the nu^ direct way to 
elevate the character of its innumerable 
tribee. The tyranny of the petty kings is 
almost wholly founded on the poverty of their 
people, on tlieir ignorance of everything, and 
their unaCquaintanco with the arts and com- 
forts of European life. The poverty of their 
kings themselves drives them to the horrid 
resonroe of the slave-trade, itself re* acting on 
every fbaturo of the national character. Africa, 
undivided by its enurmons deserts, and with 
the spirit of man unbroken in it by perpetual 
disease and {loverty, would not long remain 
w'ithout making advances in liberty, know- 
ledge, virtue, and, as the combined result and 
protector of thorn all, in Christianity. 


OniGIN OF PANTOMIMES AND 
MASQUES. 

That modem masques and pantomimes are 
traceable to the ancient pagan mysteries, may 
be inferred from their similarity of aUegorical 
characteristica, as well as from the undoubted 
fact that the modern drama itself re-appeared 
after its extinction at tho decline of the Homan 
entire, not only with the same form, the same 
objects, tho same description of actors as the 
ancient, but actually under the same primitive 
designation, that of Mysthribs. And it is 
here worthy of remark, that the noblest poem 
in the English language. Paradise Lost, was 
^ginally composed as a dramatic mystery; 
indeed, it :s very capable, in its present state, 
of being decomposed and restored to its origi- 
nal form. So restored, it would, in fact, exhi- 
bit all the features of the more ancient myste- 
rious drama, — the cosmogony, tho lapse of 
man, the machines of good and evil spirits, tho 
scenery of an Elysian garden, of tho starry 
universe, of heaven and hell 

Certain it is, however, that in tho ancient 
mysteries wmre exhibited masques and panto- 
mimes founded on mythological stories.* The 
chief fund for these representations in 
was,. the popular story of Osiris murdored by 
his brother , Typhon. According to Plntarch, 
the search of Isis was the subject of superb 
pageants and water spectacles; and, in tn\th, 
tlio whole mythological narrative of that event, 
and tho concluding triumph of Homs, is by 
no means ijl’MlcuIated for dramatic efieci. A 
similar veprosentation of tho story of Ceres 
took place daring the Elousiiiian Mysteries. 

'OtAnlfl' a.nnAn.v nn ilin Ba.niA AnnaAinTi 


in tho characters of Pluto, Mercnry, Baoehns^ 
and Proserpine; an aHogorical representation 
which conveyedyinstmetion to the aspirant. 
Sometiinoij the creation of the world was re- 
presented, tho cause of death accounted for, 
the lapse of the soul described, and its restora- 
tion predicte'd and portrayed. 

To this class of masques indubitably belongs 
tho beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche, de- 
scribed by Apnleius during his account of ini- 
tiation; and it is not a little singular that it 
remains an inexlianstiblo source of the best 
operas, masques, and ballets to the present 
time. The Italian harlequinade is, evidently, 
a cUfferent version of Cupid and Psych^ and 
similar allegorical stories oxliibitod in the 
mysteries. 

Columbine was a personification of the 
lapsed and wauderiug soul as Psyche or Pro- 
serpine. 

Harlequin, of Eros or Mercury ; and thence 
tho magic wand or cap. 

Pantaloon, of tho tyrannical father, or 
avenging husband, as Pinto. 

The Clotvn, scurra or bnifoon, of Momus 
or Bacchus, which last deity was deemed to be 
the originator of vinous scurrility, satire, and 
satum^ian licence. 


A BOLD REPLY. 

WHEiYdhe unfortunate James the Third of 
Scotland fell in the field near Stirling, fight- 
ing against his robellions subjects, who had 
his sou in their army, and in their power, it 
was for some time uncertain whether he was 
dead or alive, and it was supposed that he 
had taken refuge in a small fleet which lay in 
the Forth, a few miles from the scene of battle, 
whereupon a mesBago was sent to Sir Andrew 
Wood, the commander of that fleet, to come and 
speak with tho prince and council at Leith. 
Ho declined until they gave the Lords Seaton 
and Fleming as hostages for his safe return. 
When he appeared before the council at Leith, 
he was asked “ if ho knew what was become 
of the king,” to which ho answered in the 
negative. Ho was then asked “ who were in 
those boats that had been seen plying between 
his ships and the shore, soon after tho late 
battle.” To which ho replied, " that he and 
a pa ty of his men had come on riiore to as- 
sist their sovereign against his rebeUious sub- 
jects, but heariug thk the battle was over, 
they retuniod to their ships.” To this, he 
added, ** that if his gracious master was still 
alive, he would defend him to the utmost of 
his power against all traiiorsP This bold 




.rifed from Egypt, performed a kind of masque toges constrained them to him with- 


-it ta worthy of nptA thwl K^li tin* m.tHAKt'r (we liyury. 

Pole's PunrlsA.) iitUmjited to'rtvlve |Nt&luiuinMW 
uauer ilib ouciant form* 
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RUINS OF ST. ANTHONY’S CHAPEL, 
king’s park, edinbvhqu. 


The Chapel of St. Anthony oriipnally be- 
longed to the Monastery of the Knights Tem- 
plars of St. Anthony, at Leith. It is situated 
in the King’s Park, on tho north side of Ar- 
thur *8i6eat, and was formerly contiguous to a 
Hermitage. The site is well adapted as the 
resort of devotees; and, (although in the 
neighbourhood of a large and populous city,) 
bears the appearance, and possesses tho pro* 
porties of an unfrequented desert. Seques- 
tered from the rest of mankind, here the holy 
hermits, in former days, dedicated their lives 
to devotion. The sterility of tho rook on 
which they chose to dwell, taught them bu- 
milfty and mortification ; while the lofty and 
ma^fostic elevation a4jaoont to their abode, 
with tho extensive prospect of the sea, dis- 
posed thoir minds to contemplation; and 
looking down on the palaco* beneath, they 
no doubt compared the enviable trantiuility 
of their j)wn reside .oe with the tumults and 
emptjr parade of tho royal court. 

The Cliapel was a oeautiful Gothic struc- 
ture, well suited to, the rugged snhlimity of 
the rook. It was fmrtyrthreo feet long, eigh- 
teen broad, and eighteen high. At its w^ 
end, was a tower nineteen feet square, and at 
the supposed height of forty feet,, which 
served as a sea-mark to vessels entering the 
Fh4h of Forth. 

The Chapel, which appears' to have been 
enclosc|d by a stone wall, had two arched 
* Holyrood House. 


doorways, and two windows on each side, 
with a handsome Gothic roof of three com- 
partments. In the southern wall, near the 
altar, is a small arched niche, whwein 
holy water was put ; and another opposite, ^ 
of larger dimensions, wliicb was strongly for- 
tified, for keeping the Pix, with the conse- 
crated broad. 

The coll of the hermitage yet remains ; it is 
sixteen feet long, twelve broad, and eight 
liigh. Tho rock rises within two feet of tho 
stone arcli, which forms its roof; and uoar 
the base of tho rock, is St. Anthony’s Well, 
celebrated in Scottish song, and mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott, in " The Heart of Mid 
Lothian.” 

The canons of St. Anthony were introduced 
during the re^ of James I., and they were 
brought IVom St. Anthony of Vienne in Irance, 
the seat of the Order ; ttiey followed the rule 
of St. Augustine. In Bagimoiit’s roll, as it 
stood in reign of James V., the precep- 
tory of St. Anthonjj at Leith, was taxed at 
fi/. i.’ls. Ad. The same preceptory appearii 
a tax-roll of the arohbishoprio, in 1547. Tto 
Canons of St. Anthony had a church, a ceme- 
tery, a monastery and gardens Leithi> on 
the south-west comer of the alley, wkioh was 
named from them Si. Jnihany^t Wynd, ' Be- 
sides various lands, tenements i^nd rents, 
about £dinbjiT|j^, and in Leith, they were en- 
Utled to a Soottish quart every tun of* 
wine which was imported into Leith and 
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Edinln^b. In 1 482, Sir Aloxander Haliday^ 
the pieceptor, was heard heforo the auditors, 
in parliament, with regard to the teinda, the 
rents, and other rights of their churoh at 
Haies. (Pari. Reo. 288.) In 1488. Thomas 
Turing, a burgess of Edinbiirgh, founded a 
Chaplainiy, in the Church of St. Anthony, for 
the maintenance whereof he gare o^ctain 
rents, in Leith, amounting to 10/. yearly. 
At the reformation this preceptory was sup- 
pressed; and, in 1814, it was granted, with 
all its rights, to the Kirk-session of MUth- 
LoHj^for endowing King James’s Hospital, 

The Seal of St. Anthony’s Convent is still 
preserved in the library of the Faoultv of Ad- 
vocates. It bears the figure of St. Anthony, 
in a hermit’s mantle, with a book in one hand, 
and staff in the otlier: and at his foot, a sow, 
with a bell about its neck. Over bis hand 
there is a capital T, which, it Boems, the 
brethren wore in blue cloth upon their black 
gowns. Round the seal, tlioro is this inscrip- 
tion : " S. Commune Prcccptoriai Sancti 
Aiithonii Propo Leicht.” Lyndsay, tho sa- 
tirist, laughs at St. Anthony and his sow : ono 
of the relics of his " Pardoner” is, " Tho 
Gruntil of Sanct Anthony’s sow—quilk ‘ bare 
his haly boll.”* — Soe Lindsay's Works^ 181fi. 

Tho annexed view was taken on the spot 
by a respected Correspondent during the an- 
tumn of 1838. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN WORLD, 

VFTDKR THE ROMAN EMPIRE. — SECOND CENTURY. 

Without any minute aualysis of causes, it is 
a fact, that from tho most remote antiquity, a 
very different character has been stamped on 
theso two branches of the human race. Cli- 
mate, soil, natural constitution, habits, insti- 
tutions, oven tlie physical geography of coun- 
tries, may have caused tho diiforence. But 
to illustrate it generally, and with theso quali- 
fications, which must be implied in speaking 
of human nature in masses and large descrip- 
tions, it consists in this— that in the East, 
nmn is everywhere impressed with a foil reli- 
gious instiuot ; that is, with a profound, abid- 
ing oonsdousneBS of a real, living, controlliqg 
power existing above him, in a distinct per- 
sonality. In tho West, this instinct is defi- 
cient, and at times, seqmB wholly lost. Tho 
eye of the East is always tamed upwards, and 
fixed on a Being like to, but greater foan it- 
selfi Tho eye <ff^e XVest has no such vision, 
and either fsea nothing, or wanders about 
capriciously any chance object that 

wcurs. Tlfo' East contemplates persons ; the 
West studies things. Perspus and things 
form the two great divisions of the universe ; 
aind aooordii^ as men’s minds Sire bent on one 
bi? the other, not only their ndigipn, but their 

. • (]E)w1ibclb*s Calitluuiu. val. ii. p. 7C9— 710. 


politics, morals, arts, manners, and philosophy, 
will take their peculiar form and complexion. 

Thus, religioS in the East wiks a worship 
and adoration ; in the West, it became specu- 
lation and th^ry, or an engine of ^vom- 
ment, whether political or moral. In foo 
East, philosophy was employed in imagining 
a spiritual hierarchy of angels and spirits, 
demons and mons. In tho West, it analysed 
ideas, or generalized the laws eff nature. 
Morals in the East were founded on religion. 
The whole code of ethics resolved itsolf into 
obedience to, imitation ol^ and union with, 
God. In the West, it is a sclicmo of calcula- 
tion, a bahmeo-sheet of pleasures and profits, 
or a doduotiou from intellectual relations. 
Government in the East absorbs tbo whole 
body of the state, in tho person of its head. 
The many aro lost in the few, or rather in tho 
one ; the predominating idea is the subjection 
to an authority above. Tho West is tho land 
of democracies. 

Even tho Arts partake of the same distinc- 
tive character. In tho East, in all their 
greatest works, those wore employed to realize 
before men, the presence of some gigantic 
power, wliich they were bound to obey. Ar- 
chitectnre was thus their chief province ; and 
where painting and sculpture were introduced, 
they wore nni^e vehicles for suggesting mys- 
teries, or woro tied down by rigid laws* which 
still maintained the principle of slavery, even 
in the exorcise of fancy. To raise a pyramid 
as a tomb for a single cofiin ; to excavate 
mountains into temples ; to bridge over seas 
for the passage of troops ; or cut a canal 
tlirough an istlimus, woro all efforts embody- 
ing one common idea, tho idea of power. In 
the West, art performs very dificroql^ func- 
tions, except when imbued with the spirit of 
of the church. It pleases tho eye, ministers 
to comfort, spreads luxuries, facilitates inde- 
pendent exertions, increases tho power of tho 
individual, instead of exhibiting a power abovo 
him ; is regulated by no fixed laws ; embodies 
no moral institutions ; is pervaded by no high 
sentiment; is destitute of unity and grandeur; 
is, in fact, a mere plaything or tool. Before 
tho creations of Eastern art, the individual is 
lost and overpoworad. Before those of tlio 
West he is raised into self-importance, and 
triumphs in his own superiority. 

Hence, also, tho different spectacle which 
history presents on each side. There, vast 
massive empires spreading over immense re- 
gions, consffiidating a variety of races, preser- 
ving their outward form and prineiples of 
polity throughout the changes, not only of 
years, bnt of dynasties, so that the history of 
tho East three thousand years back, is its 
history to-day— a form of government abso- 
lute and fixed, transmitted unchanged, from 
hand to hand, throuf^ internal nsnipations 
and foreign eonquests-^a religion dogmatic, 
mystical, and hierarchical — a codo of laws, 
exalting tho human will on one sido, as much 
* The laws of Plato. 
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as they abased it ou the other— -and a sjitem 
of subordination in society^ makingf of ono 
class, gods, and of others, slaves ; tliis is tiio 
gonoraJ sketch of tlio history of the East. 

In the West, it is very different, //ere, 
society, instead of exhibiting a tendency to 
concretion and centralization, is every day 
breaking up and crumbling to pieces. Each 
separate locality begets a distinct national 
character, and a separate civil ^lity. His- 
tory is ^1 of migration and colonization. 
Changes, not merely of persons, but of princi- 
ples, creep on, *couvorting monarchies into 
democracies, and democracies into monarchies. 
Military prowess — ^birth — wealth — intellect, 
succeed each other as elements of power and 
authority. Laws accumulate on laws — traces 
cxtermiiiaic races— religion, from a vast, im- 
perative external system, kept sacred from 
violation by its followers, dwindles into a 
plaything for the reason, an instrument of 
human sclilshucss. The basis of society, if 
basis it can be called, is no longer iramutablo 
law, but expediency or passion. Tlic future 
is everything, and the past nothing. The 
unity of the body is lost in individual will ; 
and the active, sj)outaucous, self-seeking cle- 
ment ill the human mind, developes itself 
with an energy tending to subvert all external 
d^ntrol — to swoop away laws in politics — 
forms in common life— hereditary institu- 
tions, and oven fundamental axioms in morals 
and religion — till it sinks down for a time, 
exhausted in the ruin which it has made, and 
gives scope for the Eastern principle to assort 
a temporary sway. 

This was tho condition of the Eastern and 
Western world at the commencement of tho 
second century. — Quarterly Heview^ No. 

t'XXXI. 
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IBE ATXOSPIIBSIC RAILWAT. 


traina m dragged by a rope, if the distance 
bo oonsiderable, fbnr^nfthaof tho whole ^wer 
employed go to dxagiring the apparatus itself, 
and only ono-fifrh of the whole power is left 
to drag along the train. The cumbroua ma- 
chinery of what are called locomotive engines, 
is not only a clumsy, but a very costly, and 
frequently a very d^gerous, oontrivauco for 
the prop^ug or dragging along of the train, 
and any power that can fhmieh a substitute, 
will be hailed i|nth satisfaction by all travel- 
lers and passeni^rs, and must eventually be- 
come universal in its application. The sim- 
plicity of the Atmospheric Railroad principle, 
is its groat recommendation; this principle 
has beau applied before to the raising heavy 
goods into warehouses, and has been found to 
answer; but it has not bocomo general in 
such application, because a power so great as 
it affords, is rarely required, and a common 
windlass with pnllies, is sufficient. The gra- 
dients on tho piece of line already in exist- 
ence, on which tho tubes or pipes are laid, is 
1 in 11.5 ; but, in the experiment of last year, 
the capability of ascending an acclivity of 1 
in 30 was proved. This acclivity equals most, 
if not all, of tho bills through which tunnels 
have been bored at enormous expense to tho 
shareholders, and in passing through which, 
all passengers are annoyed by damp, dark- 
ness, fire-dust, and noise. 

Amongst those who were present at the 
experiments, was Prince Albert, who inspected 
the whole machinery and process with great 
interest, and expressed himself fully gratified 
with the result of the experiments made in 
his presence. The mere rate of the carriage 
witli its passengers, weighing 0 tons H cwt., 
was 30 miles an hour ; with the carriage and ^ 
passengers of .5 tons 1 3 cwt., it traversed tho 
rail at the rate of 30 miles an hour ; and 
during tho time of tho Princess inspection, its 
rapidity was still greater. Tho experiments 
are open to all persons, and all will do well 
to make tliemselves acquainted with them. 


A VARIETY of experiments have within those 
hist few days, been tried on tho railway re- 
cently laid down between Shepiierd’s-Bush 
and the Groat Western Railroad, across 
Wormwood Scrubs, for the pnrjiose of testing 
the efficacy of the Atmospheinc Tubes, the 
working of tho air-pump, and the speed of tho 
carriagoB propelled along the rails. It is 
gratifving to know that the results of these 
exponni'onts have all been satisfactory ; and 
this satisfaction is one in which not only the 
iuvontors of the system are interested, hut in 
which the public also have their shared in- 
terest ; because, if this means: of putting 
trains in motion along lines of pre-existing 
railroadsi be adopted, it will enable tbe pro- 
prietors and shareholden of those Une^ to 
convey passengers and goods at a much less 
rate of cliaige than the present, in some in- 
Btanoes, very heavy charge. It is said, and 
we believe cannot be ooutradicted, that where 


PageU Guide to Ornamental Drawing 
and Design. [Berger.l Parti. 

We feel an apology due to Mr. Pago, for not 

usefnl work,^which, ^at ibis pmod, 
tho florid omamontu style is so predomi- 
nant, not only hi onmvings, but in oabiuot- 
work, and in the fittlngs-up of shops, and in- 
teriors of honSos) must be a v^iiabie ba- 
stmetor, to all inlayors, modellers, c^binei- 
makers, omamontal workers, and carvers, and 
also to students iu every department the 
fine arts—to engravers on wood for designs 
and instmetionsfor ornamenting; capitals, and 
head and tafl pieces— letter-foupder^ ior new 
and chaste ^ttonis for flOwdrsf^Sdltd, as the 
splendidl^-ornamental shop-hills, '' wjhioh shod 
such a brilliant lustre ou uie artistioad talent 
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mt the iMt oentory, are sow being happily re- 
vised, ^ Faj^’e Guide will be to them oi the 
abet Tital uaportanco. 

The letter-preee remarks and instmetions 
in the first part are illustrated by innumerable 
beautifiiUy engraved speeimens of the various 
schools treated of, designed and engraved by 
the talented author, who is also the printer 
of the wort: ; reflecting on him the highest 
credit as a writer and artist of pure taste and 
varied talent. 

This production has our heartiest emnmen- 
dation ; fearlessly and earnestly recommend- 
ing it to all loversof thefino arts. Youngladies, 
with the aBd8tance.of the above work, may, 
with the greatest ease, exercise their Judgment 
by forming fancifhl borders for the pages of 
their scrap-books. 

It is really gratifnng to vritness such a 
concentration of genius emanating from one 
of the British school, and in that peculiar 
branch of art wherein wo have hith^o looked 
only to foreign countries for examples ; it 
proves, also, the truth of our oft-repeatod 
assertion-r^hat if patronized, our artists can 
rival those of any country. We ajgain espe- 
cially implore our young and fair readers 
to chensh and uphold, to the very utter- 
most of their power, let it be however in- 
significant, the talent of our beloved coun- 
try, and not to be led astray by tho pre- 
sent fashionable predilection for those in- 
numerable muddy-looking and ugly produc- 
tions of foreign artists, which unfortunately 
disgrace the shop-windows of our book and 
print-sellers, and are purcliased and prized 
merely because they are the works of stran- 
gers, whilst our own artists are literally starv- 
^ iiig for want of employment. 

Ct)e nublu SournaUt. 

Bentleys Miscellany. No. xliii. July, 1840. 

[Jocularity and light reading form tho staple 
of this montblj^; it has frequently papers of fine 
wit and brilliant satire. That which chiefly 
sparkles on its .front this moon is, ** The Sleep- 
ing Beauty in our Time,’' by Mr. Jerdan — a 
marvellous tale of a dear little princess, who, 
lost in theycav 1740, during the great frost, 
becomes aocidcntally encrusted and shrinedin 
an Iceberg, and who, when redfroovered one 
hundred years after, to wit, in this present year 
of grace, 1840, finds the order of thim mi- 
tirely changed: and her wonderment is well 
sustained, at the astonishing metamorphoses^ 
men, manners, and things. What does not 
the night of a eentuiy efibctl] 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY OF OUR TIME. 

PV WILLIAM JERDAN. 

There whs, a hundred years ago, a king 
and queen, who had several nhildm mwn 
ujpho be men and women. Somi^ lived with 
thdm jin the palaee, which was vmy fine and 
au^fident; bat their eldeat son, who had 


married a princess, lived in a house with her, 
not &r off. There was a desperate long and 
hard/rort, and a thundering war with Spain 
during the year. 

Loss ef the Sleeping Beauty^the Prinoese 
.. Goosey. 

It was to this frost, and not to fairy agency 
that we owe the phenomenon, the results of 
which are now, for the first time, about to be 
recorded. On One of the days when an entire 
ox was roasted on the river Thames, the court 
went to see the cookery and sport; and fine 
sport it was, 1 warrant ye. The London Even- 
ing Post, the General Evening Post, the St. 
James’s Evening Post, the Gazetteer, the 
Craftsman, the Common Sense, the Universal 
Spectator, the Weekly Miscellany, the Daily 
Advertiser, and all the mighty journals of that 
era describe it as a glorious spectacle; and the 
royal party quite ^delighted with the entor- 
tammentr Indeed, so merry were they, what 
with cuts from the sirloin, and with plenty of 
Cognac brandy,— which could then be drunk 
in abundance, os it cost no more than three 
half-crowne a gallon — ^that they never disco- 
vered they had lost the Princess Goosey, (so 
called for riiortnoss) till their return to the 
palace. It would seem as if all the inferior 
orders had partaken largely in the festivities 
of the court; for, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of tho Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, Colonel 
de Veil, Jnstioe Poulson, and other active and 
sapient magistrates, their watchmen and bea- 
dles, not a trace of Her Koyal Uigliness could 
ever be found. 

Discovery of the Sleeping Beauty. 

The mystery in which the affair was in- 
volved has, accordingly, continued to the pre- 
sent day, when, by the recent return of the 
Sally, whaler, of Hull, to port, from a voyage 
to the Arctic seaa, it has been solved in the 
clearest manner. It appears that when the 
Sally was harpooning a whalo, the firing off the 
harpoon, and the spouting and struggles of tho 
animal, shook an iceberg of very peculiar 
shape, BO much that it fell to pieces, and, to 
the utter astonishment of the crew, disclosed 
in the centre, the singular figure of a yodng 
lady, in a small hoop-petticoat of brocade 
trimmod with Briissols laoo, a bodice of silver 
tissue, and her hair dressed to an immense 
height and flowing in profnse ringlets. 

Resuscitation of the Sleeping Beauty. 

This extraordinary petrefaction, as they 
thought it, little dreaming of its near rela- 
tionship to the Prince and Princess of Wales^ 
they oarefhlly cut out, and broui^t onboard 
the Sally, whore the gradual thaw soon in- 
duced symptoms of animation. Tho captain 
of the Sally, being a person of education, knew 
what it was to be spell-bound, as well as ice- 
bound; and with the sagacity of a wl^er, im- 
mediately deposited the new- comer in the most 
quiet and oomfortahle berth which his cabin 
afforded. Keq[>ing it, at first, at a low tern- 
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perature, he ^adually mcreased it as (he life 
Btrengthenod into full play; and, in the course 
of fourteen hours, the illustrious Goosey was 
restored to perfect consciousness and physical 
elasticity. p 

[That the early conversations with the cap- 
tain were o.ld enough on both sides maf be ea- 
sily imagined, and that they could neither over- 
well comprehend each other. The seaman, 
without reserve, considered the little icicle of 
a lady to bo quite insane, and fancied that she 
must have awakened in another world. From 
entries in the log-book of the captain, our rea- 
ders will learn the nature of her hundred-year- 
old inquiries, and the puzzled answers of the 
interrogated captain.] 

** 8 A. M. Lobscouss. Wind E.N.E. mode- 
rate. Conversed with the princess, as she 
styles herself. She asked whether 1 knew if 
the king had returned from Hanover 1 to which 
1 answered, 1 believed no^ as there was no 
occasion. * But, as a soildr,’ she observed, 

‘ yon can, at any rate, tell meihe latest news 
of the immortal Vernon, and how the Spanish 
war is carried on after the glories of Porto 
Rico.’ To this rhodomontade 1 wis obliged 
to plead ignorance; but informed her- that 
General Evans had returned in perfiset safety, 
with a considerable Clumber of disabled Isle- 
of-Doggians; that the Christines and Carlists 
had not yet entirely settled matters; and tliat 
the glories of the Peninsula still hung, like an 
aurora botealUy around the laurelled brow of 
Wellington. 

Sleeping Jieauty*s first notion of a 
Steam-boat, 

** Signal; sail in sight. Went on dock to 
ascertain her. Alarmed by a fearful scream 
from the cabin; rushed down, and found the 
icicle at the window in great agitation. * 0! 
captain, for heaven’s sake, hasten to the res- 
cue of those wretched creatures. Dreadful it 
is to see them on the lovely blue ocean doomed 
to perish in the raging flames. Look how the 
smoke and fire burst from their fated bark, 
and the lurid cloud hangs over them like a 
pall to cover the dead. 0! hasten — hasten to 
their aid!’ ‘Pray, madam, be composed: that 
vessel, 1 take it, is the steamer from Ham- 
burgh, and not in the slightest danger.’— ‘For 
shame, sir! to attempt thus to conceal your 
apathy. Woman, and princess as 1 am, do 
not I observe there is not a sail upon that mi- 
serable ship; that she is driving before the 
element with demon force; and that in a few 
moments she, and all she contains, must irre- 
vocably perish. No fiend, far less an English 
seaman, could look on this, and not exert his 
utmost to avert the horrid calamity.’ In vain 
1 endeavoured to explain to H.R.U. the prin- 
oipleB of the steam-engine, and its application 
to the impulsion of vessels. Anger took pos- 
session of her, and she viewed me with obvious 
disgust as little bettor than a murderer. ‘ It 
is in vain,’ she finally remarked, ‘ that you 
try to impose upon me with such monstrous 
lies. 1 am aware that the Austrian Colonel 


has just invented a machine by which he can 
row boats up the Danube against the streams 
and that he has gone six hundred feet in 
twelve minutes ; but, wondeyful and incredi- 
ble as that is, with large wheels, bridges, and 
machinery, you would have, me believe that, 
by meaus of a kettle of water put on to boil, 
yon could force great ships to move against 
wind, and tide, and stream, wherever they 
wish to go. kHe ! to treat me as if I were a 
fool or a simpleton.’” 

The Old State of Things in 1740. 

From this time the Prinoess lost much of 
her confidence in Captain l^oalsby, and did 
not seem to believe him when he assured her 
he yttA steoiii^ for England or that an Eng- 
land existed in the world bn which had 
so strangely appeared. “ If she inquired, 

“ is Frost Fair* over? has Captain Coram got 
up a sufficient subscription for a Foundling 
hospital? and has Montague House been fitted 
up for the reception of exposed childrra? 
Have the Chicassaws been firm in their resis- 
tance with our colonists?” 

With regard to Frost Fair,” said the cap- 
tain, “ I am unable to afford your Royal High- 
ness any intelligence. J sujqiose it must have 
been put down with most of the other fairs 
about Loudon, as being highly vicious and 
injurious to the morals of the lower orders. 
The Foundling Hospital is a noble old build- 
ing, and is surrounded by many now streets 
and splendid ^uares. About Captain Quorum 
I know nothing, never having heard of him 
in the whale-finery. He may be a very good 
man, for aught I can speak to the contrary. 
Montague Uouso, as 1 have been informed, is 
the British Museum, in which, instead of ex- 
posed children, there is the grandest colleotion 
in the world of books, of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman Antiquities, of Zoology, (1 myself gave 
them the jaws of a sperm whale, measuring 
eighty-seven feet four indies,) conchology, and 
all other ologies and scienees, astoniGhing to 
behold. It is worth hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and an institution for the nation to be 
proud of. The Chicassaws are extinct, the 
stripes occupy the land f om (he Atlantic to 
the Facific, the United States ” 

“ What are you talking about?” said the 
prinoess. “ It was but the other day the Ring 
of Franco sent workmen to Quebec to work 
the iron mines of Trois Rivieres. What are 

* It te coidivtnri’d that her Royal Highiiesi must 
have boon Involved in the '* ttiereon ** aceideut, of 
which tile IbttowinK account la giv^n iu the jottrnaJa of 
ttie day { and that having biwn, oa it wen*, eneaaed in 
tho iahuid aUuded to, aha had, daring tlie oonroaion ef 
the laat event, been carried out to aca. and. in proocaa 
of time, fonned a eomiionent portion of an icebeig at 
Vpiizbcrgen. 

*' At the Froat Fair an iahtnd of ioei» oltb about a 
dosen of men and women thereuu, aopahUed from the 
nuiiu agatnat Bear Garden Stain, and doated, to their 
utmoat eeoatomation. for a conaidenihle Ihne : but, at 
laat liapplly fining ngainat the Three Cihnii^lhcgr Were, 
witlimueh diBcall}, by tlw heln of plrniln, got aefe 
iiahore, but one of the women wanfihpiteaed idto Ate.'* 
— Loedee Evening Tott, Jaesary, t740. 
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the TJaltod States? What are the etripcB? — 
wiiat— 

** Why, the inight)[ indeijendont republio of 
North America, aud ite national colours, with 
nearly fourteen millions of fmople, governed 
by the president; and extending over a terri- 
tory nearly as vast as our own Eastern Em- 
pire, including Afghanistan, Caudahar, and 
Caubnl, and all the countries overrun in the 
last campaign.” 

^ Are you mad,” ezdaimod the princess, 
" that you name the very provinces just con- 
quered by the victorious Thamas Kouli Kan, 
and wrested from the mogul for over? W ould 
the fMW^rfhl Nadir ^ah permt an European 
to set fbirt within his dominions; he who now, 
on his return from his Oriei^ triumphs, 
threatens Egypt on the one hand, and the Sub- 
lime Porto ou the other, A.c.” 

In such contradictory discussions did fo- 
reign affairs engi^ the captain and his fair 
passenger; and it was impossible to decide 
which pm^ed the other most. 

The princess had, however, by her eonsis- 
teney so far overcome liis opinion of her insa- 
nity, as to be aide to induce him to alter his 
course up ohatinel, for the sake of landing her 
at London; and, as the Sally neared the chalk- 
cliff shores, it was soon diown that their no- 
tions of domestic affairs .were as widely dis- 
crepant as those ou external relations. 

. ^ Ah;” said the princess, with a tear in her 
eye, as she caught a view of Dover Castle, ^ T 
know Mr, Weller, the deputy-governor, who 
wiU indeed bo rejoiced to welcome Ids royal 
mistress to her native land.” 

Mr. Weller, madam,” observed the cap- 
tain, ** is not the governor, Mr. Pickwick is, 
aud Samivoll is his servant. The old gon-l-m-n 
' you mention, may bo tlie Dover stage-coach- 
man.” 

Old London in 1740. 

The bewildered princess could only shrug 
up her shoulders at some of the captain’s per- 
plexing announcomeuts, but expressed a hope 
that they might land soon enough for her to 
get to the paSaoe aud dress in time for dinner 
at two o’clock. If later, the king might be 
gone to some ball at the Haymarket theatre, 
or be engaged in his usual game of hazard* 
with the nobility invited to sport a few; gui- 
neas at the royal table. Berimes, it was most 
dangerous to attempt to traverse the saburbs 
in me dark, besot, as they nightly were, by 
foo^iads and hi|mwaym<m. Nor were the 
streets of London etiifwr; and it was only the 
week before that the post had been stopped 
at Knightsbridge, and robbed of the Bath and 
Bristol mails; whilst half-a-dozen persons had 
been stabbed and plundered in Fleet-street and 
^ the Strand, t in vam did the captain assure 

* Last nigirt. the Laid Barringtoa, tlie Duke of 
Ncwemtlo, the Dnebew of EicUmoutL .the Unit of AL 
homeds* LonlViseount HitTeuiirt. AmusUu Scliule. 
EM., 8m. playM kt linsud with bb the Duke, 

ebfltlie EimcMfe(M.'’--JVeies^per ponograph* Janttafg, 


her Royal Highness that nobody of fashion, 
and for loss royalty, over dined now o’ days 
till eight o’clock; and that, in consequence of 
the Now Police, there were no street murders 
(though there were a few in private dwelling- 
houses); that even Hounslow Heath was cul- 
tivated 4^1d8, and Bogshot could not boast of 
a single nighwayman; that the Five Fields, 
Clielsea, were l^lgravo and Eaton Squares, 
and Chelsea Common a populous town. 

The Princeis^e ride in a Steam-carriage 
qfl840.^ 

On landing at Greenwich, her Boyal High- 
noBS wished much for a sedan chair, aud hinted 
at one of John Tull’s now patent, iu which an 
individual mlg^t be carried a hundred miles in 
a day I The captain offered a buss or a cab, 
but advised the railroad as the most rapid con- 
veyance. Having consented to this, the prin- 
cess was oscortod to the train, aud what laii- 
guago could convey her utter amazement and 
dismay ! Whez^ the hissing vapour ascended, 
the machinery rattled, aud the mass of car- 
riages bejmn to movo, she sank scnsoless to the 
bottom ofjthat in which she had been placed, 
and frr a while became as lost to perception as 
rile had been during her century of iuorusta- 
tion in the conservative idO of tho polo. 

Old London Bridge^ in the Princees^t Time, 
Though her trance lasted only a few minutes, 
her journey was performed, and she awoko to 
consciousnOBP and a renewal of terror and as- 
tonishmont, at London Bridge, — ^not tho Lon- 
don Bridge of hor memory, with its oncimi- 
bnuioes and mouldering buildings, but a splen - 
did edifice, spanning the flood of tjio Thames 
in two or three prodigious strides, whilst im- 
mediately above, a greater mirarie still pre- 
sented itself, a bridge of iron! and hundreds 
of demon steamers wore plying in every di- 
rection, some of wood, some of iron, and all 
crowded with busy thousands. No wonder 
^at tho distracted princess went from swoon 
into swoon; for it was impossible to conceive 
that she )iad not fallen among a race of fright- 
ful and fiery enchanters; aud well was she 
road in the wickedness of the godless crew. 

Post Office — Parliamentary Reports — 
Franking, 

It would bo an endless task to point out the 
million of obangos which a century had pro- 
duced; but it may not unamusiiigly oontinuo 
for a apace tho object endeavoured to be 
slightly illus^tod in this sketch, if we notice 
a few of the incidents which have occurred to 
us on the review and oomparison. 

On reviving, and glancing at a journal, tho 
prinoess saw somethiiig of the new Post-office 
regulations. 

“Ahi’* said rim, 1 recollect those. Our 
excellent Postmaster-general, over attentive to 
the public good, n^erM a bag to be made up 
for Hounslow every night, except Sunday, dur- 
ing the' period of the encampment there, and 
the Duke of Cumberland highly approved of 
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the plan. But, heaven protect us,” she added, 

** what is this! Parliamentary debates ! Why, 
hero are the proceedings of Parliament, with 
the iiamoB of the speakers. Why are not the 
printers committed to prisoni Where are now 
the winked>at reports of the senate ^ great 
• Lilliput, in which the Urgs and HurgtAets of 
thd Clinabs, and the lordly Hurgos and Nar- 
dacs had their speeches surreptitiously and 
mysteriously given to the people?* Dare they 
outrage the privileges of parliament in this 
open manner. As well might they give up 
franking—” • 

Franking is aboliidiod,” whispered Captain 
Shoalsby. 

" Franking abolished !” exclaimed her Royal 
Highness. " Poor Cornelius MacGillionddy, 
then, lived before liistime; for 1 remember ho 
was severely punished for forging a frank, 
which the house declared to be a high misde- 
moanour, and notorious breach of privilege.” 

Lotteries — Watchmen, 

" The customs of countries change wonder- 
fully in a century. Are the lotteries drawn 
daily?” — There are no lotteries.” — Are the 
watchmen and beadles oiFootive?” — ‘‘ There 
are no watchmen, and the beadles are a rem- 
nant differently employed .” — ^ Are the cho- 
colate and eoffiee-houses filled every forenoon 
with the loungers who have not to attend the 
levees of great men?”—" But a few persona 
kick tlioir heels in tl^e antechambers of the 
Beaurooracy, and chocolate and eofieo-housos 
are no more. Clubs have superseded them, or 
rather their last remained for they were ex- 
tinguished before by the altered habits of the 
people.” 

Races of 1740, 

Epsom, the Derby, and the Oaks for 1 840 
are over. Wo need not dcscriho what they 
are now; bat it is curious to cast a look back 
to 1 740, and loam that an act to discourage 
horse-racing occupied the attention of parlia- 
ment; for the evil had risen to such a height, 
that, during six days at Epsom, six races wore 
run, the utmost prize being forty guineas, and 
the amount of the six one hundred and eighty 
guineas! To be sure there was cocking to 
boot, as usual. The last Cocking in onr dH.ys 
was the poor fellow who tumbled from a bal- 
loon; and what would have been thought of a 
balloon, if such a thing had b^n mentioned as 
a project in 1740? 

Treatment ' of Criminals in 1740. 

The retrospect of a hundred years is full of 

* The iMfrioilieulH of the day, which ventured bo far 
to infringe the standing ordm of Parliament against 
the presence of strangers, and any notice of their pro- 
ceedings, adopted this thin style of disgnise,' and 
treated their remlers with the Bpecelies of tlie Hurgo 
Sarkhrngh, the Hurgo Quudeort, the Hurgo Hoxilaf, 
the Hurgo Ayelsdrbf. the Nardnc SecrctHry of State, the 
Nardoc Agryi. &c., &c., of the HouW of Hurgoea ; and. 
In the lower house, aluu tlie House of ;<3tmabs, with 
^ the speeches of H urgolens Oumdalim, Yogou, and Uro- 
nanl : the Urgs lieitylfuo, FLemahm. and -'^nodsby $ 
Pulnul, the prime minister, the Oalhct Wergu, and 
similar atroUymes. 


eurious matter for reflection. The oontrast in 
the administration of justice is also a most 
striking feature. Corporal puniriimonts and 
exeeuticnB were numerous beyond belief; and 
the way in which these examples were car^ 
ried into effect defy the powers of exaggera- 
tion. Of criminals strung up by dozens at Ty- 
burn, we read of one so bunglingly executed, 
that when carried to Surgeons’ Hall for dis- 
section, the first incision brought him to life 
again; and of the corpse of another, selected 
from six hanged ion the same day, by the same 
body, for their anatomical discourse, being 
rescued from them after a desperate fight at 
thefoot of tlio gallows, by his armed associates, 
and taken to Westminster to be buried. K. 
Briggs, for mavryfng two wives, is sentenced 
to be burnt in the hand; and (listen ye plead- 
ers against flogging in the army or naYy) the 
journals exult over the lashing of Mr. Evans, 
a sergeant, who had abscondea with the regi- 
ment^B cash-box, and who, we are told, at the 
ago of about seventy, received bis first well- 
merited allowance A three hundred lariies at 
the Tower, being part of the nine handrod 
which he would receive in fhll for his delin- 
quency. 

Thofbriings of men are assuredly much im- 
proved since such an infliotion could be de- 
scribed in such a tone.f 

d}e OatI)trer. 

“/’npife” «/ the Ancient Seboole . — Tlie 
" Fupils” of the old spools of Greece and 
Rome, were, indeed, very unlike the idle boys 
to whom the name is now mostly confined ; 
they were learned, hard-headed men, who 
went to school at forty years of ago, and staid 
there the rest of their lives. — ViL Plotini, e. 
iii. p. 52. 

The journey of death must be made by ns 
all ; the great cross-roads of life all load to 
one end — the huge city of tombs. 

f The report uf the cniot-martinl i elating to William 
W.ilknr, of Colonel BeynoUls* comjiuuy in the thiiil 
i-eginumt of Foot Gutinls, ami SerKoant Eviins, of Co- 
lonel Duucorob's coiupuuy in tlio Ami wgimcnt, iinving 
b(H>n made to his Majesty, they are each tontceheniud 
Immlrvd lashes,— vis three hniuireit from each of ilie 
three regimeuts of Gitanl^ ; and Evans is aderwAids to 
be drummed out with a lialte r about his neck; and libi 
crime in capital letteife affixed to iiis back.— PfCru- 
afp9th. 

TuesiUy the Ant haitalion uf the first xegSment of 
Foot Guards was mustered at the Tower, when Mr. 
Evans, tite sergeant, aged about seveo^, reeei\>td liis 
first payment of three liuMied bishes of wholesome se- 
vitfity, puiBuant to Iris st^ntence at a general cpurt- 
maruol, for deserting wHh the compaiiy'e pay apt^ve 
nine years ago. He is to receive eix huiidnm mem » 
two difiereiit times, and to be diummedout of Umregl- 
mout wiili tlii* order of Jack Ketch about bis fieck.-^ 
Slot. • - , 

Yesterday Sergeant Evans reoviveil hii last tbn*M 
hundred lashes on the parade of the Tower, fmnuant to 
the sentence of the eourt-mariial, fi^rruniiing from his 
ooloun, and carrying off, one month's pey of the com- 
iMiiiy. and wm nlterwards driimmel out of nie mginieut 
to the TouwK-gnie with a bote oamut hie neck.— 
March \athe_ 
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Street ArehUeeture,-^VLete and there, our 
street architects, with the more perishable 
materials at their disposal, are Destiniim 
themselves to use handsome ornament, wim 
a success which claims recognition — ^witness 
the 8hop>fh>nt at the comer of the Quadrant 
and Regent Circus->~attother, more newly 
complete, in Oxford Street, and, in a simpler 
taste, a mup of new buildings in Lowndes 
Square, Knightsbridge. 

Red Colour ef Roek Salt — De Serres states 
that if a small portion of red rock salt be 
placed with a little water on the object glass 
of a microsc^e, the salt diBsolves, and there 
remain infusoria Monae Dtmalii. The same 
animals also exist in clear rock salt. 

Dr. Cromhie^ so well-known and highly 
r^pected in the scholastio and litarary world, 
died at the Kegent^s Park, on the 1 1th ult., 
aged seventy-nine. ' 

Ow English factories produce about eight 
hanm4 odious of yards of woven cotton 
annually; that is to say^ about a yard for 
every individual on the surface of the earth. 

London^ after all, is, by statistt^ans, found 
to be the healthiest of the great ntpitals of 
Europe. The pure climate of Naples has lit- 
tle power over the filtii, the misery, and v^ 
of a population in whieli the annual mortality 
is only 1 in 28, whilo with us 1 in 44 only 
dies in the year ; in Vienna I in 22. ; in Paris 
1 in 36 ; in Bmssels 1 in 29 ; in Geneva 1 In 
43 ; in Rome I in 24 ; in Madrid 1 in 85 ; in 
Amsterdam 1 in 25. 

Cohhett — Poter Pindar said his stylo was 
like the Horse Guards, only one story above 
the ground, while Junius’s had all the siry 
elegance of Whitehall. 

A Grammarian^s Advice, 

Whvu niiin amt wife at imIiU fall out. 

Let Hyutaa Iw your tutor, 

Twixt MKifev/iae ondyMiitWA 

WJiat should ooti be but neuter 7 

The learned Joachim Madoms has given an 
account of all the libraries in the world, in- 
cluding those which were coUeotod before the 
flood ; De Libris et Bibliotheoie Antedilu- 
vianie,’* 

British Museum, — The Phigalian and Elgin 
Saloons^ in the British Museum, have lately 
been painty in imitation of marble of various 
shades of vivid red and scarlet. 

Custom at <Sbcofro.«— *My attention was ar- 
rested by perceiving something lying on the 
beach, which an Arab was Just leawng. It 
was an old man stretched on his back, in a 
hollow scooped ont^f the sand ; nothing but 
a tattered thin pmoe of cloth protected him 
from the fl|^y heat of the son’s rays ; before 
him were some grain and fragments of half- 
fish 5 but he was evidently in the last 
stage of existence. His companion told mo, 
that when a man or woman became unable to 
it bustomary thus to expose them ; 
food, however, being brought until they ex- 


pire, when a little earth thrown over them 
completes their half-formed grave.-r- 1Vellsted*s 
Travels, 

Tehran, — The only measnro which seemed 
to Indicate improvement there, was the esta- 
blishment of a gazette, which commenced early 
in 1837, under the auspices of the Shah. It 
was printed in Persian, and, for want of types, 
was lithographed. 1 could not learn that 
there was so much as a printing-press in the 
country, but two have since hem introduced, 
and are in active operation at Tebriz.” — 
Southgate's Tour through Armenia^ Kurdis- 
tan, ^ 0 , 

The Poet Clare is not dead, as was ru- 
moured : he is still an inmate of the Lunatic 
Asylum. Dr. Allen states it as a strange 
fbature of his lunacy, that when discoursing 
prosaically, the symptoms of his madness arc 
violent, but when he attempts poetry, his ex- 
pressions preserve the appearance of perfect 
sanity. 

West India Islands, — Tobago is most re- 
markable for fever ; Dominica for diseases of 
the bowels and brain ; Barbadoes for those 
of the lungs ; Grenada for those of the livor ; 
while Trinidad is moat noted tot its dropsies. 
Why these things are so, it is impossible to 
determine : but so they are< — Publio Health 
and Mortality, Quart, Review, no. cxxxi. 

Poverty in Venice. — ^The list of the year 
of those receiving rolieft>f some kind or other 
— ^money or medicine — was 41,300. The go- 
vernment itself gives a kind of daily pay to 
800 mtricians ; and it is said, that a Jew has 
bougnt the Foscari Palace, for an annuity of 
four or five lire dail;f, which he pays to two 
members of that ancient family. — Von Rau- 
mer's Italy, 

Discovery of Two New Rivers on the 
Northern Coast of Australia, — In the course 
of a recent examination of the northern coast 
of Australia, in H. M. S. Beagle^ a deop bay 
was found immediately to the westward of 
Van Diemen’s Gulf, between Cape Hotbam 
and the Vernon Island, terminating in a con- 
siderable river, which was explored for eighty 
miles in a sontherly direction, when it becamo 
narrow, and divided into two branches, one 
coming from tho southward, and the other 
from the eastward. This river, which has 
been named Adelaide, is navigable for vessels 
of from 400 to 500 tons burden, nearly fifty 
mles np. IHie farthest point reached was in 
12* 56 S,, 131® 16' E. Continuing the voyage 
to the sottthwestward for about 120'iniles, tho 
Beagle rounded Point Pearce, and found an 
extensive opening hitherto unexplored, at the 
bottom of which, a large navigable river flows 
into the sea. This river was named Viotdria, 
jn honour of Her Majos^-^the extreme point 
reached was in 15* 36^ S., and 180® 52' E. 

JVwifed one ihAHehed by J. USIHIHD, 

004 Aewi/men —In i*AHI \ fry at, the Bwth 
tellen -/« FUAAT.ytfRT, tlHARLKSJrUyt^ ^ 




THE CASTLE OF CLAMM, 

IN UPPEB AUSTRIA. 


The Arohdakedom of Anstrfa Proper is, per- 
haps, the only part of Germany, that cannot 
boast of a rich and powerful nobility, origi- 
nating from that proyinoe itself, and possessed 
of landed property in it for a series of years. 
The reasons for this exception are obvions. 
The unremitting scourge of civil war, the 
Hungarian, Swedish, and Turkish invasions, 
in which the Archdukedom acted that part 
towards the other provinces of the Romau 
empire, emphatically alluded to in the old 
Leonine verso, — 

'* Impfril Muticni fertiirqiie eor Aus^rin tutoic ;** 

and lastly, the religious diq[Nites of the seven- 
teenth century ooiUd not fkil to disperse and 
annihilate thousands of the^ noblest fiunilies. 
A slight inquiry into the origin of the nobility 
which at this moment consmutes the body of 
the Austrian (Sfilnde) will prove the 

majority of Boh^an or Hungarian ex- 
traction ; some have migrated ftrom Styria, 
Tyrol, or the other heredUary dominions, and 
only a very limited number of famHies can 
boast of Austrian origin, or even of retaining 
such estates in this province as were held by 
their ancestors for eeniuries ago, 

VoL. XXX Vf, p 


There is, however, no general role without 
exceptions. The ancient fhmily of Starhem • 
derp, for instance, has held the Castle of 
Wildberg in Upper Austria, without inter- 
ruption, siueo the year lli^S : a eircomstaneo 
of which few of the oldest houses in Europe 
can boast. 

A second instance of the primitive seat re- 
tained for several c6ntnries, by the same 
family, is the ancient and beautiful C<astle of 
Clamm^ situated in the neighbourhood of the 
picturesque, yet no more dangerous, whirl- 
pools of the Danube, known by the name of 
Strudel und WirbeL Tliis interesting rdiio of 
feudal grai^enr eecupioB the summit of a 
hill ooveredivrith luxic^nt verdure, and com- 
mands on one side, a deep ravine through 
which a mountain current takes its course, 
thus answering the derivation of its naiim' 
from the German word Klemme^ L e. a narrotv 
or embarrassed passage. The oyier side of 
the hill forms a gentle declivity, ovei^whidh 
are scattered, in pleasing disorder) houses 
of the viliara of'<3am^ ' . ' ' ' - 

Few castles in AnsbnUi Proper^oeill livedm 
an' equal nianber of Ine polats-de vno:; and, 
teen ftrom every direction, the ancient tvaRs 
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of caamni pmetii a proipeot worthy of the 
amrtear*a portfolio* Among the Oifferont 
parts of this extensiTo building, that rise jbom 
amidst masses of the riohobt fomge, the round 
4fonjon, or keep^ with its pointed roof not 
unlike the form of an extingul^er, has un- 
donbtedly the strongest claim to antiquity, 
aaiis keep is connected by a building of rather 
subordinate dimensions, with the ^principal 
corps do lods, which rises to a considerable 
height: it is surmounted by a orenallated 
waO, that greatly enhances the beauty of the 
Tiew by hiding the roof of the building in 
almost every direction. ^ 

A’turret projecting firom this part contains 
a hall, deooraM with a series of family por- 
traits, and with furniture of the sixteenth 
oentn^. An ancient cupboard with carious 
ornaments of ma^ueterie-work, and au arm- 
diair. cohered with the hide Of a &yoarite 
horse, will net ihil to attraet the antiquary’s 
attentf on an inseriptiCn on the latter records 
the.^ts of this Uoble animal and its adven- 
turonsmaster. 

It was in this room that the Lord of Clamm, 
whose himae tradition has not preserrod, re* 
eeived the abbotrof Waldhausen and Banm- 
gartenberg, to whidh prelates he had for many 
yearn, proved an unruly and dsaigerous neigh- 
bour. With many symptoms m relnotanoe 
and distrust, they had acceded to a personal 
settlement of their disputes: and oven the 
tendered " sauf conduit ” could not dissipate 
those fears, which siibsequeutly proved to be 
bat too well-founded. The proud Baron, 
seated in the hall of his ancestors, in the midst 
of a warlike retinue, welcomed the men of 
peace ; and after a sumptaons repast he 
showed his visitors the spacious apartments of 
the ancient mansion, not excepting the high- 
arohed vaults of the donjon itself. No sooner, 
however, had the nobleman and his guests set 
their foot over the threshold than the doors 


trianguiar form and singular construction. 
The pointed arch is predominant, and a row 
of oolnmns exhibiting very slider pro- 
portions, Bustsin highly vaulted roof, 
ilie visitors of this place of worship were 
supposed to congregate in a point of the 
above mentioned triangle, while the altar 
recodes into a niche formed by one of those 
covered baloonies so peculiar to the Gothic 
style, and foequently ooourrixkg P- In 
new buildings at llambetfa ' Palace^ This 
balcony projects in the middle of the base of 
the triangle, c^posite Uf the row of pews. 
A reference to the engraving will, give an 
appropriate idea of the exterior of the chapol. 
T^ree oontingont haHs in the neighborhood 
of this place contain the armourys library, 
and family archives, each of which afibrds an 
ample field to the researches of the antiquary, 
who, by the liberality of the noble owner, is 
permitt^ to indulge in his pursuits without 
limitation. 

The Castle of Clamm has been for more 
than three centuries, the seat of tho anciont 
and ‘illuBtrioaB family, of the same name. 
From Carinthia, where they had flourished 
since tho thirteenth century, the lords Forger 
von Hdhenberg — suoli was their former name 
— emigrated to Austria in tho year 1510, and 
took the title of Clamm from their now pos- 
session. In 1655, Wolf Sebastian Clamm was 
elevated, to the rank of a Baron, with tlie 
titles of Clamm and Hfihenberg. In 1759, 
Baron Christopher Clamm was advanced to 
the dignity of ^a Count, and tho fomily sub- 
sequently divided into two branches, by Count 
Christian Philipp assuming the arms and title 
of his uncle. Count Gallas, the last member 
of a distinguishod Bohemian family. In con- 
sequence of this heritage, the line of Clamm 
Gallas settled in Bohemia, leaving the Aus- 
trian line in possession of their originary 
estates. The head of this line, Count Charles 


olosed suddenly, and armed men starting from 
an ambuscade, laid tho venerable Fathers 
in heavy fetters. Tho Baron forthwith 
presenring the trembling prelates with a leaf 
of parchment and writing implements, inti- 
mated that their abode in this part ol his 
easrie, would he prolonged nnttt oertain oon- 
dtrions rather anfovonrable to their respective 
monasteries, had been in due form laid down 
by the reverend prisoners : after which ho 
retired, leaving his guests in undisturbed 
anaehoserioal seclusion. 

^ After a dny or two of unwilling confine- 
men^. tite mortified divines aooed^ to the 
condirions mhtoed upon them, and left the 
osetle,^ brosiung deamy ourses ngadimt the 
Lord of' Clamm. By this mse de guerre, 
highly tfoaiaoterisrio of riie rude ago it was 
. arted in, peaee, if not friendship was actually 
restored betwein &e haughty Baron and bis 
dkMMilitented neil^Mars. 

The 4wpri, 

fdssi^ m na moraa^pprt^vrts^ divine ser- 
vi6(^ li nevertheless wortliy of notice for its 


Joseph in 1791, married the Countess Mari- 
anne Martinitz, the heiress of an anciont 
Bohemian family, and added the title and 
arms of Martinitz to his own. 

The present owner of the estates of Clamm, 
Aossemstein, Arbing, and Innemstein in 
Austria, and of the manors of Schlan and 
Sohmetsohma in Bohemia is Charles John 
Gabriel Perger, Count Clamm ; Martinitz, 
Boron of Hdhenbtfg, ose of the Lords of 
his Imperial Majesty’s Privy Council, a 
Major-General in the Army, and prerident of 
the military department in the eouneil of 
state, Ac., a nobleman equally dssringnisbed 
for his public and private ehaisaeter^ whose 
name ranks foremort among the patrons of 
knowledge and arts. IBs Emiellency married 
in 182], tbo LaiW Carrie Selina Meade, 
daughter of the ,Rj^t Honourable Hleli^' 
Meade, Eari Clanwlfiiam, by whm be h$a 
issue of two sons mid4wo daui^btsM. 

WlLUAK ]>8 RzULT. 
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■imtiftB MK jirviiriLi pairiTHmkotfiatr/ 

. •0iri.mBI9 . «T JAMtM VIKiLMrt. 

IFrrHm (^t^daw Mig. 

LirilLi lUiy nyinpli <^iiatiue» 

Innocent in «v«ry ftwlare 1 
Sweet in eimple gnee naelining,. 

While with truth ttiine eye b ehlnlng 1 
O wliat joy to |{aie on thtM^- 
Yoomr ana thoairhtleeit»'1iifht und free 1 
With thy bird pmied on thy fliigei— 
Long bjfbte thee eeuld 1 linger I 

Wen the aitttte-luie deeigned tha«;-« 

When thou'rt g r o tM thie wlU lemhidHthea 
Ofeweel innoeenoe and laugliter. 

Which, may you eajoy hetreafter ! 

LUh b atranjiie, and ever-changing 
Mind fe wiid, and evt^r'Tangingl-^ 

Health, eonteiitsnent, only give ne 
Joy, when care etrivee fo ontlive ue 1 

Y6uth anti beauty, lone dieplaying 
Charme which there is no guineayiog. 

But the chotme of mind ceu never 
Cloy, but live in bliss for eVerl 
Wlule eweet minstrels thus ye nourish. 

May yonr liupes and beauty flotfieh 1 
Little feiry nymph of nature. 

Beautiful in every feature 1 


LANGUAGE OP FLOWERS. 

'Twaa^lhe clime of the east, 'twae the land of blue 

bOnti, 

riint taught its ihir maideut the language of flowen ; 
Basking sweet in the gleam c^the sun's setting vayei 
And^ove's eschange making in flower-writ lays. 

A snn-flower ouartemd there tells of tlie hour. 

For meeting the maid in thi Jessamir'O bow'r. 

A bright orange-flower is chastity's dv^ve ; 

And tulip prcMuted will tell tliee of love. 

Return not the laurel ; oh I send not its bloom. 

Nor Marigold yellow, or sad is thy doom ; 

You bettor had died ere the ill-fated hour 
You sent in exchange the bay-leaf fiir a flow'r : 

If thus her load fiivoun you soonifttlly treat. 

Her snuw-drop, her flowers, will die at )m fiiet. 

And never again will the rose-bud appwr* 

Or the umaianth gemm'd with a crystaUine tear ! 

'Twos tlie clime of tlie east, *twai the land of the sun. 
That taught its fair maidetis the language they've won ; 
Tiiey bosk in the gleam of the sun's setting rays, 
liovo'e love-exehaiige making In flower-writ lays. 

How lovely to live in that Flora-dfcK’d land 
Where flowers form links for the heart and the liand. 

W. W. 


SONG. 

Dbiwk to the hoar old Ghrisimss-tide^ 

Crown high the fostive bowl I 
Tbo* the storm-cloud ride cm the bleak hllUslde, 
And the winAry tempest howl, . s 
Drink, then- drink— 'tls the tliiM Ibr mirtln 
Pw the flowing cUp about. 

While the yiriis-lcg flares cm ^ glowing hoarthf 
And.theluwili wind stonns wlthont- 

Drink to ihe hoar, oM Christiiidli.tide, 

The' tlie summer snn be warm* 

The' Ikir the flow'r In tlie spring's green bow'r. 
We'll, drink ta,|)ie winter Sturm; 

Fm winter was made for whie and mirth 
’ Forilm flbst and the Asiiive buuh 
While iheynle-lQg Hwras on* ^ gtowing heaiOn 
And the north wind storms withont. 


l^R. IPmaxB, in hifl, Ingeidoiifl ojid deep- 
Beavehtog detoetbn of many plagiangmB m 
the pleasant ▼olnmflB of Sterne, yet (feligfats 
in doing him Jatf&M in many pages. He 
eommenoos his ** Xllnstrations of ^terne,*’ 
with a tributary eifiirion to his memory^ flaid 
thug oonolud^sit; — 

** Dot the qidck tear that etiecks our wond'ring smile 
Id shdden pkose, or nnenpeett^ story. 

Owns thy ti-ue mastery ; and lb Feore'r woes, 

Maria's wuadrrings. and ilie pmoser's tlimts. 

Fin time coniplcuons oti ihe shrine of glory." 

And in p. 192, he thus speaks of him: ^ Per- 
haps BO man possessed so many reqaisites for 
prodneing a good work on physiognomy. His 
observation m characters was eagacious, mi- 
nutely aeearate^ and nnwearied. His feeling 
was ever Just, versatile as life itself, and was 
conveyed to m reader with full effect, because 
without affectation. To have completed 
Mr. Shandy’s -ciharaGter, he ouj^t to have 
been a professed phymognomist. SlaWken- 
bergins’s treatise would then have taken ftain 
and substance, and Stemo would have written 
one of the most mterestingand amusing books 
that ever appeared.” 

In p. 69) ailusion is made to Stone’s strik- 
ing picture of the dwarf, in the parterre, (vide 
the Sentimental Journey,) as having been 
taken from the Jioman {Smigrue, but Fer- 
riar observes: ** For the mean and di^sUng 
turn which this story receives in the Rtman 
Comj^uef Sterne has substituted a rich and 
beautiful chain of incidents, which takes the 
strongest hold on our feelings. He has, in no 
instance of his imitations, showed a truer 
taste.” 

In p. 120, he gives his plagiarism from 
Burton’s chapter on Abdifra, but he says : — 
^ Burton has spoiled this pMsage by an un- 
feithfel translation. Sterne has worked it up 
to a beautiftij picture.” 

In p. 159, Dr. Ferriar says : ^ In Slaw- 
kenbergius’s tale, Sterne has showed on many 
ooeasions, how well he oonld improve upon 
slight hints.” 

In p. 52 of voL 2, he says : " I have thus 
pnt the reader in possession of evd^ observa-, 
tion respecting this agreeable authot, whidli 
it would be important or proper to commuiu- 
cate. If his opinion of Sterne’s learning imd 
orimnality be lessened by the perusal, he must 
at least admire the dexterity, and fhe good 
taste, with whioh he has incorporate in his 
work so many passages^ written* with rery 
different views by their respective aqthors.” 

It is paihftti to quote ue foUowing lirms 
fiem p. 42 of Dr. Ferriaria second volume 
" Sterne died m hired lodgiuiSP ; and I haj^^ 
been told, that his attendants robbed him evoi 
of hiB gol(i sleeve-buttons, while ht was e^- 
piring.’^ 

Dr. Ferriar, in his heautifel. introdneiesy 
alluskm to,j^ admiration whiflh ^ first 
volnmes of TririM ^mndy imd 

the Ming, wit, and wild digressiohs, which 

n 2 
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they displayed, obBerves,-*that most of the 
writers from wpom Sterne drew many ci the 
peoaliarittos of his volumes, were then forgot- 
ten, but that this dormant reputataon, offbred 
to a mind like his, full of sensibility, and alive 
to every impression of curiosity^ a seoret trea- 
sure of learning, wit, and ndioule that 
to the facility of these acquisitions we pro- 
bably owe much of the gaiety of Kerne 
that his imagination dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the grotesque pictures displayed in 'his 
favourite authors ; and that it may even bo 
suspected that by this influence, he was drawn 
aside from his natural bias to the pathetic; for, 
in the serious parts of his works, he seems to 
have depended on his own force, and to have 
found in his own mind whatever he wished to 
produce. 

On tho whole, though we must confess that 
these plagiarisms take much from the origin- 
ality of many pages, yet Mr. Sterne has re- 
animated by a kind of new life the antiquated 
pleasantries he took them from, and though 
they had remained long buried, his gonius 
made them alive. Such is the delight and 
rich eigoyment which the sportive frucy of 
this inimitable writer has given ns. 

S. F, 

SITHALLAN’S DOOM. 

1M THU TIME OV THU ANCIENT BE1T0N8« 

The sun had already gone down behind the 
trees of the forest, but the young Strathcamo 
was still chasing tho doer in their deserted 
haunts ; and it was not till late that he thought 
of the time that had passed. 

Sithallan’s brow,*’ thought he, " will be 
dark when T return to the feast I deserted ; 
but what shall his frowns harm mol Surely 
the oflbuce is small to quit tho riotous mirth 
of tho sensual fOaster, for the manly sport in 
which I have now been enmtgod ; moreover, 
the addition I am enabled to moke to his 
entertainment will bo a sufficient peaco- 
ofibring.” 

Then, slinging the bow across his shoulders, 
and grasping his javelin, he prepared to leave 
the wood, having flrst carefully noted tho spot 
where the spoils of the chase might be found. 

Meanwhile, Sithallan presided at the feast 
to which Strathcamo was returning. The 
entertainment, which was scarcely considered 
to have commenced, had already lasted two 
entire days.* The guests sat in a circle, on 
deer-skins placed for their accommodation; 
before each, on a low stool, was his allotted 
portion of food, due distinction, in respect of 
sise and quality, being scrupulouslv accorded 
to rank. There was, according to the general 
custom at ^n^h^'Basts, onlvone knife, which 
lay in a particular spot, to be used , when any 

• Ath^mui fL4k e. 19, p,lS0) deteribes anenter- 
taiumaat siveu by areimnef, a wealthy prince lo Gaul, 
which laated a year without intarraption, and at which 
any oua, even atrangeni. who ehoce to attend, received 
a ready welcome* ^ 


of the company found a difficnlty in sepa- 
ratina his meat after the osnal fashion, namely, 
with hands and teeth. The dishes were wo- 
ven of osiar, some also were of earthmware 
or wood ; the drinking vessels, containing ale 
or mead, were all of horn. Young children 
waited on the.'gnests, whilst music, with song 
and martial dance, gave a more intellectuiJ 
character to the debauch. 

Sithallan’s mind was evil, and he mistrusted 
tho faitih of the bravo. ..He gave orders to hie 
warriors, and thoy departed, but returned 
shortly, bearing amongsl them— Strathcamo, 
a prisoner. 

Why am I thus, Sithallan 1” inquired the 
young man. *^Art thou the author of this 
actr 

“ I am,** replied the chief. ‘‘ What treason 
hast thou this day concerted? Thou art a 
spy. Guards, bear him oft' ! ’ ' 

A spv!” exclaimed Strathcamo, asto- 
nished. "Didst thou not thyself court my 
^ffCBonce ? Come I not hither from a distant 
home at thy urgent request ? Is this the hos- 
pitality thou desiredst to extend to me? A 
spy ! Arrested 1 1 tell thee, Sithallan, thou 
wrong*8t me—” 

" Silence, boy ! control thy passion,” inter- 
mpted the chief; " I tell tiiee thy denial is 
false— fhlse as thyself! Guards, away with 
him!” 

" This, this before so many I” cried Strath- 
camo, whose passion was now fully ronsSd ; 
" thou shalt dearly rue those words!*’ and 
before any ono oonld interfere, he hurled 
his javelin at Sithallan. The chieftain had 
scarcely time to spring aside, before the 
well-aimed weapon was lodged in the earth, 
close behind where he had been standing. 
All eyes wore turned upon him ; when, sud- 
denly, tho attention of the spectators was 
again arrested by a shout, and tliey perceived 
Strathcamo flying along the plain, pursued 
by the guards of Sithallan. The chase was 
long and weary ; fleet as the wind were the 
porsuers, but still the pursued was swifter. 

In a part of the country considerably to 
the north of that in which tho ooonrrenoes 
just-narmted took place, there wore seated, in 
a hut above the common order, four persons, 
with whom our story will now become more 
or less concerned. 

UlUn, the eldest of these, was a noble look- 
ing old man, whose countenance, usually se- 
rene, betokened, at the time we would refer 
to, evident sorrow and vexation. 

His sons sat at tho table near him ; neither 
of these boro about them any aigns ef their 
loading a life of warfare : the dress of the flrst 
consisted merely of the plaid and tunic, fer- 
merly worn, devoid of all ornament, whilst 
^e latter was clothed completely in white 
linen, with equal simplicity, but mmfli greater 
pretension. jTiese two were brothers, the 
former a husbandman, tho latter about to be- 
come a Druid. 

The fourth person in the group sat with her 
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fUims upon the kneea of UlUny looking np into 
hia fkce ; it wm AlflOim, bis only daughter. 
The name of AlfiSna was known throughout 
Britain for the beauty and goodness of her 
who bore it. 

They had sat long thus, in silence^ when at 
iast the old man ^ke; eridently in conti- 
nuation of a subject which had been before 
agitated, and which engrossed their thoughts. 

^ 1 see no ajtemativ^’ said he. " If Athol, 
my son, has offered his life to the gods, he is 
my son, and the word of his mouth is holy ; 

it may dot be retraced ; and yet The 

old man foltered. 

** Sorely, my father,’* said Alfibna, " the 
gods require not such a sacrifice.— Athol ! 
Athol ! for my sake — ^thy sister’s, thy father’s 
— for thy country’s sake — live !” 

** Sister,” repfied Athol, ^ my sacred word 
is passed !— for thy sake, my fauier’s, and my 
country’s, the honour of this house, and that 
of a Briton, shall be preserved.’* 

It will be as well, perhaps, to explain at 
once the subject to which this dialogue al- 
luded. 

The Britons having learnt, through the 
Gauls, that a Roman army was being levied 
againrt them, had sent deputies to Ciesar, in 
order -that peace might be preserved. For 
the success of this mission solemn sacrifices 
were ordered to be held throughout the coun- 
try. It is well known that the ancient Bri- 
tons deemed offerings of human victims most 
acceptable to the gods ; and that they were, 
like other barbarous nations, in the habit of 
sacrificing, by fire, malefoctors or prisoners of 
war, frequently even whilst living, in their co- 
lossi wicker gods ; when prisoners were not 
to be obtained, innocent persons were sacri- 
ficed in their place. This was the position in 
which affairs stood in the province of which 
Ullin was chief. The gods demanded a sacri- 
fice, and there were no prisoners to oflhr ; ten 
innocent persons were therefore to be selected; 
but the voluntary sacrifice of one Druid was 
considered to be an equivalent, and this Athol 
had made, having in foil assembly offered him- 
self as the victim, provided no prisoners could 
be obtained. It is true he vras not yet a 
Druid, but he was quite ready to be instidlod;, 
he had gone through the course of twenty 
years’ education, and had learnt the twenty 
thousand verses which comprehended the 
knowledge of those times ; one day’s ceremony 
would complete his qualification. 

" Why, Athol,” cried Alfidna, ** why didst 
thou thus rariily cast off thy lifel Why didst 
thou not stay to be a comfort to us— 1*' 

** For you, Alfifina, for my brother, I could 
not have liv^, sinoe it is for yon 1 die ; better 

that my fktwir lose one than . Hear, 

then, my motives ; 1 had heard fitom an un- 
erring tongue the names of the ten victims 
who had Wn selected for the sacrifice — 
amongst them 'Were<^Alfifina and Fergus — 
Fergus they would have taken, because, as an 
husbandman, they despised him, and deemed 


him useless to the country; thee, Alfidna, 
they wished to take, that thon mightest lend 
a brilliance to the festival, for beauty and 
goodness they oonld oflhr up, but valour they 
desired to keep among themselves.” 

“ Was it then for us,” cried AlfiSna, “ that 
— A warrior, breathless with hatte, at 
this moment crossed the threshold of the door, 
loft open pursuant to the laws of hospitality — 
it was Strathcamo; his tale was soon told, 
and the required shelter willingly given : he 
conld not, however, fail to perceive the sad- 
ness which overhung every brow, ho asked 
the canse, and with the openness common 
among the Britons, it was immediately ex- 
plain^ to him. 

Strathcamo was noble, of the tribe of Ullin, 
and loved Alfidna— be now took the maiden 
aside— 

" Alfidna,” said he, " it is not for thy sake 
alone that I undertake that which I now in- 
tend ; yet would 1 make it subservient to my 
love as well as to my duty. Thou know nst 
well, for 1 have often declared, the love I feci 
towards thee : tell me, tlicrefore, if 1 succeed 
in saving thy brother, as well as thyself and 
Fergus, wilt thou be minel"* 

Ibe maid, who had ever relumed the love 
of Strathcamo, assented. 

“ Excuse me to thy father and thy brothers,” 
continued he, ^^and say nothing of my inten- 
tions, lest false hopes be raised in the old 
mail’s heart. — Thou underatandest — Fare- 
well 1” and at the word he was gone 

The next day witnessed the consecration of 
the young Dmid ; the Auguiiium,* or sacred 
serpent's egg, was hung round bis neck, and 
he was invested with all the dignity it could 
give — a staff was placed in his band, and all 
the authority of a Dmid, as sole instructor of 
youth, and superiiitendant of religion, was 
made over to him. 

Three days now remained before tlic sacri- 
fice; they were spent by the old man in the 
doopost sorrow, and by Athol in endeavouring 
to comfort his ffitlier and brother ; tlie equa- 
nimity of his sister suriiriscd and delighted 
him ; but ho knew not the hopes by which she 
was sustained. As the day approached, how- 
ever, and still no moans of rescue appeared, 
she thought her lover must have been foiled in 
his attcnqit, and her brow saddened also. At 
lust the day and hour of the sacrifice arrived ; 
Athol, in his Druidioal robes, left bis father’s 
house; the disconsolate fomily followed. 
Athol’s step was the only fiirn one. They 
reached the place of saorifioo; the colossal 

V For curious infimuntion eoncorotnir tiio Ansuieum 
of the Praids. see Pliuy. (litot, Nat. Hb. S9, It 

was held to be a cliarm-nieflicioc of tla* most pou'enul 
kind; said to be fuimed by aiiumbt>r of taistedi'ser. 
peuts, V'hoite lussiiig raised it in llie atr, u^eti It was to 
be caught iu a cl(>iin white cloth liefore it foil to the 
groniul; the jimor who caught It must then escape on 
a sirift horse arros* a river IWim iho ftuy of the 
penis. It was know n by Its swimmiiig (wlien cased in 
gold) agahist the stream : and lendim ;ita possessor 
superior to all adversarlcsrand the favonrite and friend 
of great men. 
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god raised its head abore the crowd ; the fires 
were already lighted ; and tlie arrival of the 
victim was greeted with a shout of exulta- 
tion. How difibrent from the rece^ition which 
the afflicted Ullin had expected at the hands 
of his people ! The shouts redoubled ; the old 
chieftain, incensed at such ingratitude, was 
about to speak, wh<m he peromved that he had 
mistaken the cause of Joy— his son was saved I 
Ten priHoners were found, 

Alfidna saw the whole at a glance— she 
saw that the prisoners were Sithallan and his 
lords. Strathcamo ran towards her— he saw 
completed the drcadfhl doom of Sithallan, 
which resenod from misery tho frmily of his 
chief ; and then, amid the acclamations of the 
people, returned to tho house of Ullin — that 
house of moumiug was now a scene of fes- 
tivity I 

On the following day Strathcamo publicly 
presented to AlfiSna twelve milk-white oxen, 
a bridled horse, his shield, spear, and sword, 
indicating that she was henceforth to sliare his 
toils and dangers, as well as his pleasures. 
A few arms wore presented by Alfi(ina, in re- 
turn ; and thus the ceremony of marriage was 
completed, a sacred tie never to be broken.* 
Ullin then presented bis own arms to his son- 
in-law, transferring to him the burden of go- 
vernment, and the care of the honour of that 
house he had entered, and which the increas- 
ing ago of its head would no longer permit 
him to sustain. H. A. L. 


CHILLON. 

[Victor Hugo has lately paid a visit to the 
castle of Chillon, which is thus described in 
a letter to the Moniteur Parisien. Over the 
sadly fair pictures which occur in that exqui- 
site poem of Byron, “ Tho Prisoner of Chillon,” 
it will throw a more thrilling interest and 
deeper terror.] 

Chillon is a mass of towers piled on a 
mass of rocks. The whole edifice is of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, except some 
of the wood-work, which is of the sixteenth. 
It is now used as an arsenal and powder- 
magazine for tho canton of Vaud. Every 
tower in tho castle would have a sad story to 
tell — ^in one, I was shown three dungeons, 
placed one above the other, closed by trap- 
doors, which were sliiit upon the prisoners ; 
the lowermost receives a little light through a 
grating; the one in the middle has no entrance 
for either lig^t or air. About fifteen mouths 
ago, some travellers were lot down by ropes, 
and they found on the stone floor, abed of fine 
straw, which still retained the impression of a 
human body, and a fr w scattered bones. The 
walls of the upper dungeon are covered with 
those melhnchoJy devicos common to prisoners. 
The captive in this cell could seo through his 
grating, a few green leav^ and a litilo grass 
growing in tho ditch. Is another t^er, 
• T.krhus df Morib. fiPTrnuu. c. Id. 


after advancing a little way on a rotten floor- 
ing, which tialrellors are prohibited from 
wBuing on, 1 dkmemed, through a square 
opening, a hollow abyss in the middle of the 
tower wan. This was the oubliettes. These 
are ninety-one feet deep* end the floor was 
covered with knives, sot upright. In those 
were found a fractnnra sheleton, and a coarse 
goat-skin mantle, v^ich had been taken up, and 
flung into a comer, and on w^ieh. 1 found 1 
was standing, as 1 looked down the gulf.*’ 


MBS. BLlZALBEtn CASTER, 

{^For tlat Mirror.) 

A NAME which, during the last century, adorned 
the annals of female Iftoraturo, and gave grace 
and charm to humanity itself. In her, learn- 
ing, talent, goodness, and tho most exalted 
piety, all combined to attract the regard of 
the wise and the good. Pity is it, that such 
a memory should pass away amongst forgot- 
ten things, calculated, as the contemplation of 
such a character is, to excite to all nigh, and 
holy emnlatioii. Let those who delight to 
review the thoughts and feelin|ra of the pious 
dead, when, like ourselves, they were pil- 
grims through this ‘‘ vale of Baca,”— pernso 
the two charming volumes of ^ Mrs. Carter’s 
Life and Letters,” by her nephew, the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington. We are all prone to 
say, were not the former days bettor than 
these !” and to fancy that past years, with 
the mellow light of time cast over them, were 
more redolent of all that gives charm to 
human life than arc these degenerate days;” 
—and, truly, while perusing these records of 
a life, wherein " whatsoever things are lovely 
and of good r^drt ” shine forth, and where 
you seem admitted to acquaintance with tlie 
bright spirits who have passed from earth, — 
you are prone to join in this pensive eulogy 
over the ** things that were.” 

An interesting picture is given in these vo- 
lumes of the clique of wits and literary persons, 
in whose day Mrs. Carter flourished, and who 
appear to have associated together m one 
common family, united by the sure 1>ond of 
congeniality in mind, taste, and pursuits. 
She numbered amongst her most intimate 
friends, the angelic Miss Catherine Talbot, 
(niece to Archbishop Seeker,) whoso prayers 
and daily reflexions,” are a manual of vital 
piet^— a transcript of her pure and holy mind, 
during her short sojourn on earth ; Mrs. 
Montagne, the child of fancy and of grace, 
the able illustrator of Shakspeare ; Mrs; H. 
More, and’' many others. One of the most 
agreeable features in the galaxy of literary 
stars who associated together at this time, 
was tho^Boclal evening party, without form or 
ceremony, whei^e they met for tlie interchange 
of thought and opinion. To those parlies, 
(says her editor,) it was not difficult for 
any person of character to gain an introdno- 
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tion. The oompany naturally broke into 
mupg, perpetually yarying and changing. 
Here was no ba» to hanttleisrinirth or gaiety, 
and while Dr. Johnsbh held forth in one 
comer on the moral dutiee-^a another, Lord 
Orford (Hprace Walpole^) might be amusin|; 
a little group aroniid liim with hia lirely wit 
and Intelligent eonreree. Here might be aeen 
at different times, Mr. Burke, Dr. dphnson, 
Mrs. Montagm^ (Mrje. Lord Lyttleton, Mr. 
Garrich, liBr. MagOn, Sir William Pepys, Mrs. 
Boscawen. Dr. Percy, Mrs. H. More, Mr. 
Langton. Dr. Burney, and Dr. Beattie when 
ill town.^’ Imagine^his asGMimblage, adorned 
by the wisdom of Johnson — ^tho dramatic 
powers of Garriek— the wit of Walpole — 
where Mrs. Montague gave new life and 
interest to her fovourite bard — and where 
Dr. Percy, Beattie, and Mason, expatiated in 
the ilow^ regions of poesy. Here were no 
stiff formalities, no niifriondly coldness, to 
chock the ** feast of roasou, and the flow of 
soul.’* There was (says the editor.) no “ ce- 
remony, no cards, no supper. Even dress 
was so little regarded, tliat a foreign gentle- 
man, who was to go there with an acquaint- 
ance, was told in jest, that it was so little 
iiccossagujLlhlt he might appear there, if he 
pleased/nPlIlg stockings* This he under- 
stood in sense, and when he spoke 

of it in French, called it, Les Bas Bleu Meet- 
ing.*’ Mrs. II. More published her humour- 
ous poem on this siibjoct, in 17116. Mrs. 
Carter’s presence never checked innocent wit 
and lively converse, by ill-timed gravity, — she 
was no stern and rigid monitor, her religion 
was in her hearty not in hor ouuntenanve ; 
such as it ought to appear in one who believed 
that its * ways are ways of pleasantness.* At 
Mrs. Montague's table wore a variety of emi- 
nent persons, and at Mrs. Percy’s, the friend 
of them both, and the delight of all who knew 
her, were frequent evening meetings of per- 
sons disti^uislied for learuing and genius. 

Mrs. Carter’s translation of Epictetus, at 
a very early ago, flrat gained her the notice 
of the learned of her day, and a forther know- 
ledge of her richly-gifted and sterling cha- 
racter, enlarged on all sides of her esteem 
and veneration. She corresponded with the 
learned and holy Seeker until the last, and a 
bequest which he made her, proved the liigh 
value which ho retained for hor character. 
Mrs. Carter’s poems, including some which 
are reprinted irom Cave’s edition, in 1798, 
and which are ^preserved more as literary 
curiosities than foom their intrinsic merit,’ con- 
tain many pasBages of quiet beauty, and though 
deficient in fire and pathos, are marked by 
correctness and elegance, and more than this, 
by an undoviating attention to the only true 
morality— that of the gospel. The style and 
manner of these unobtrusive flowers which 
once decked the gardens of Parnassus, is 
altogether passed and obsolete,— many of them 
are addressed to the Florios and Belindas, 
the Clodios and Myrtillas, who have long. 


with all associatfons connected with them, 
however loved or valued once, passed away 
ftrom the world’s memory. The lines to Miss 
Talbot are amongst her happiest efforts, they 
were snggested by a summer evening-walk on 
the coast of Kent ; 

" flow 8W«Tt Ihe rn'm of thin noqnwtered th xe. 
Wlittrc fbbinir i^nicrs mnsically roll. 

And HoUinde und hilcnt ove nwtorH, - ^ 

Tlia pkilohOpliie temjier of ilie mmiI. 

Tlie »iuliin)$ gnle wbosp mnrmun lull to rest 
Tho liu«v titmnU of diwlinius dny, 

To sympiiliietk' qtiiel MKiUieK the br«n«t. 

And ipvory wild rmotimi dii*i awny 1 

Farew'oll the objcfta of diunutl curr, 

Vunr task he ended with the setttua tun ; 

Lot nil be undiaturbrd vaentum here. 

While o*er you wave naoenda thepeaeeftil moon. 

Come, Mtisidm eome, and with ma share. 

Tlie sober pleasures of this solemn scene. 

While no rude tem|ieBt clouds tlie rulRed air, 

But ell. likf tliee, Is smillnt Aud sereee. 

Come, while tlie eool. the solitary houn. 

Kech foolish core and siddy wish cobtroul. 

With all thy soft persuustoirs wonted ])Owers, 
Beyond tlie stum transport my listeuluff suul. 

Oft w«hen on aarfeli detained by empty show. 

Thy voice has tauKht the trifler how tu rise ; 

Tauidit her to look with scorn on thins* Iwlow, 

And si'ek her better iiottlun iu the sktesr 

Coroe. and the sacred eloquence repeat. 

The world shall vanish at its irentlo sound. 

Angelic forms shall vihit this retreat. 

And 0|>eiiinx heaven diffuse its glories round !'* 

What a transient meteor is earthly fame ! 
and how few delight to explore what has the 
rust of time around it ! Yet fain would we 
retain more of the tnemories of other times, — 
fain would we divest them of that oblivious 
cloud which year by year spreads increasing 
dimness over names of which the earth was 
not worthy. Thus it must be, in a. world 
liastening onwards to the time when " all 
which it inherits shall dissolve,” — ^but all shall 
not fade — ^fur even as the ^ eternal lights still 
live along the sky,” so immortally will s^its 
such as these renew their pure and exalted 
friendships in that world of mind, where a 
boundless enlargement of iutcllectual light 
will displace tbc mists and shadows of time. 

Kirton^Lindsey, Anne R — . 


ON ECHOES. 

PjhOTT, in his History of Oxfordshire, describes 
an echo in the old park of Woodstock, which 
returned seventeen syllables in the day, and 
twenty in the night time. He classifies oraoes 
as, 1. Single, which return the voice but once. 
*2. Polysyllabic, many syllables, words, .or 
even a whole sentence. 3. Tonieal, bnt once, 
and tlmt only when uttered in a peculiar 
musical note. The most, surprising echo 
known is at Simonetta, a decayed pnlace, 
about a mile from Milan. It repeats a pistol- 
shot eighty -five times. Duppa, in his Travels 
on the Continent, p. 13?, says that " thia 
echo interested Buonaparte so muoh, that he 
went there several times, and used to dis- 
chargo two pistols at once, always exelaiming 
that it was the most eitTaordina;i^ tiiiag he 
had ever heard.” 
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Ct)t ^aturaliift. 


THE HISTOnT OP THB TINS. 

•• Bnechut. that M from out «1 m pnT|»l« Rwpa, 
Cnwhed the eweet poison of mtsined wine. 

Wb pany forboarano© for a sketch— it shall 
be no more-^of the history of the Vine. 

From the time that Noah planted his vine- 
yard, every heathen nation seems to have 
contended for the honour of claiming, as its 
ovrn, distributor of the vine and its bene- 
fits, and defying him accordingly, ^^e 
Egyptian gave the palm to Osiris ; the aimient 
Italmn to Saturn ; whilst the Greek shouted 
for his Bacchus, who brought tho goodly plant 
from Arabia the Happy, commomoratiag and 
Boftenmg the triumph of his arms, by leaving 
it as a legacy to be conquered. 

Still it will be asked, of what country ^s 
the vine originally a native 1 The question 
is more easily put than answered. Tho con- 
tention among the cities fbr Homer rinks into 
Insignifioanee^ ocmipared with the struggle for 
pieeedenoe in this honour among outire coun- 
tries. diaptai, whose attention was long 
directed to Ae inquiry, names Aria, the fer- 
tile farm and garden from which the culti- 
vated grasses, vegetables, afid fruits, were 
poured into Europe, as from a horn of 
plenty, together with civilization and the arts. 
So far so good ; but Asia is a ^ge place. 
The preference is claimed for Syria by some. 
Michaux found the vine in the woods of Ma- 
zaudoraii ; and OUvier beheld it gracing the 
mountains of Koordistan* Pallas saw it nmr 
the Caspian and Black Seas, growing with 
no aid but from the band of nature. The 
AtsfimisA, a peculiar stoueless variety of the 
grape, is considered by some to be a native of 
that part of Persia lying on tho Gulf. In 
Beiocliistan, still farther to the east, the vine 
clings with its tendrils to the northern shores 
of the Arabian Sea. The feet of the Paropa- 
niifiii.n Mountains are rich with it, blending its 
clusters with the olive and fig; and it extends 
to Canbulistau, where it associates with the 
apricot and peach. The forests of Anatolia 
and Coramania enshrine it; and Armenia, 
where Noah may have found it, abounds with 
the vine. In a word, there is strong evidence 
to make the vine a native of Persia, in which 
locality it is not likely to be neglected. 

Dr. Sickler traces the g^ual migration of 
the vine into Egypt, Sicily, &o.; and it is 
highly probable that the Pbrnnicians intro- 
duced, its culture into the Grecian Archipe- 
lago, 'Greece, Italy, Provence, and Marseilles. 

The auciont Homan, in his political infancy, 
had other and sterner duties to attend to, than 
the training of the vino ; and the libations of 
milk ordainad by Homulus, who forbade tho 
use of wine for those pnr|) 08 es, necessarily 
discouraged such culture. The nymph Egeria 
seems to have given Numa a hint tlmt a Tittle 
wine weald be no bad addition to a tite d 


t^to; for, though he also forbade the userf 
wine at funerals, he pemutted libations to w 
made to the made from well- 

pruned vines, dwect&g the attotion of 
the people to thb clkfe of the plant. ^But wine 
m'ust have bepn far a loiig time scarce^inBome ; 
and, if andent stpnr a ringlc 

only was ^eebriy 

partofthelifbbfXa^^^^* ^ ‘ 

Britain owes the {tMneeOf the ™ 
probability, to the Kbmans. H ap- 

pear to bavo existed here in the rimbe^lAlpri- 
cola ; but the snbsequeid iniercrisr^ could 
hardly fail of . Introducing it. Tbefe is ex- 
tant, an edict of Probus, allowing **omidb$8 
Gallia et BritanniB nt vincas haboant et 
vinum confleiant.” Bede notices several 
vineyards ; and Winchester was lopg sup- 
posed— thou^, in uncritical days, wejfllow— 
to have received its name from the vines for 
which it was certainly noted. The Norman 
called the Isle of Ely, the ^ Isle of Vines,” 
and its bishop, soon after the conquest, appears 
to have received tithe of wine, to the amdunt 
of three or four tuns annually, from hi| dio- 
cese. Yineyards are frequently mentioned ^ 
Domesday Book. The Sussex vineyard be- 
longing to the Duke of Norfolk, ^from^whobe 
prerinoe manv pipes of good BprgtilRly vriuo 
were made, shews to what extent the cultiva- 
tion was carried. Drayton sings 

•• blotter In fin es pnst lii>r felft* did hiriily prixtx. 

When in lier pride or BtreiiKtii *he nonrisli't smeliy x mi*!'. 
And off her cnreji repreBt with lM*r dnlicioiiB win***. 

Blit now tir nlUclitieritig nun llie roWer w} le Athiww, 
Ami us ( beere tow'rdB the pule) Biiil BouKliwMnl 

So that tlie sullen earth ill* effecl thereof doth prove— 
AecurJiiig to their bunks, wJki bold that he dolli move 
From his fint senUh's' point.*’ 

The ^ goodly rines” were gone, therefore, 
in his time, and superseded : — 

** Forof hervincB dept i veil, now UloBter learns to plant 
The peHTe>tn‘e every wherei whose Aruit she strains 
fui jiiici*. 

That Imr pur'st |Mnr}’ is, which first she did produce 
Fiom Worstershire, and tlwre is commuii as the fields ; 
Which naturally that soyle in most abouuduiice yields.** 

Is it not one of the reasons of change, at 
least, that the soil of England gives a bounti- 
ful return of corn where the vine would starve, 
or hardly over ripen its fruit in perfection! 
There are no spots in Britain of which it can 
be said, in an agricoltural sense, 

*'llllc vetiiuiit fidiulU'' 

But though vines are now cultivated in this 
country only against walls, upon the roofs of 
buildings and under glass — a most expensive 
mode; yet, there is no reason ^liy the vine 
should not be cultivated in the southern oouii- 
ties of England, at least, and there bear rich 
and well riponod fruit for tho table.— Qtiar- 
terly Review^ No. cxxxi. 
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VILLAGE OP MOFFAT, 

DUMFEIESHIEK. 


This delightful, romantic, and salubrious vil- 
lage, is situated in a valley of Dumfrieshire, 
in the south of Scotland, upon the banks of a 
pretty stream, called the ** Annan on the 
east and west are two beautiful vales ; through 
that on the east flow the waters of the lim- 
pid, quiet, and ozooedingly clear ^ Mofikt 
Water;” on the west the dark and rapid 

Avon” dashos from rock to rock, in a^ul 
grandeur ; these in their course arc much in- 
oreased, ^om the firequeut junction of cas- 
cades, or ** humSf* (as they are called in 
Scotland.) The three streams just mentioned 
unite a few miles below the village, when all 
are merged in the one name — ** The River 
Annan” — ^wbich winds its majestic course 
towards the Solway Firth. 

Scarcely a spot in Scotland affords so much 
real sport to the disciples of" Old Isaac Wal- 
ton for your true augler, although desirous 
of good sport, is equally fond of tho sublime, 
romantic, and pictnresquo ; even the votaries 
of " Joe Mantun^' may hero enjoy something 
above mediocrity. Black-cock, and grouse, 
are vety plentiful ; partri<lge, hares, &o. in 
tolerable abundance ; snipes, wild ducks, &o. 

Few places are so little known as this quiet 
and sequestered Village; and few would be 
more firequentod, (at least in the summer 
months,) if its advantages were more gene- 
rally appreciated. In this vioinity are two 
famous Spaty or mineral Welle; one is called 
** Hart-Fell Spa,” being situated near a moun- 


tain of that name ; the other, and most famed, 
is " Moffat Well tho good quaUties of the 
water have been proved to be of the utmost 
value to persons afflicted with scrofhlous com- 
plaints ; of late years, tho virtue of this water 
seems to be more appreciated than heretofore; 
of its efficacy there are no two opinions. 

" Moffat” was a favourite retreat of many 
of the chiefs who met previous to the rebellion 
in 1 7 45, and there, quietly and unobserved, ma- 
tured their plans in favour of Prince Charles. 
It has also been one of the chosen spots of 
" Bums,”— 

” Hnplras batvl I who Ml, tfioiiKh youn:;. u aajfc. 

Ere blooming mnnhona ripniicKl into ngt*.*** 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, resided a few 
miles from this place, at a romantic spot 
called "Altrive Lake.” 

In short, the entire neighbourhood is sur- 
rounded with delightful objects of interest to 
tho botanist, tho antiquarian, the geologist, 
mineralogist, the professed artist, or the hum- 
ble admirer of nature in all her various forms. 

To enumerate all tho beauties of this ro- 
mantic neighbourhood, were too great a task, 
and more tlian can well be compressed into a 
small space, as each would require a descrip- 
tion f^om a pen such as Scott’s, to make the 
scene appear in all its grand reality. 

Mrs. Mathews, in her Memoirs of her late 
talented husband, mentions an aneedote eon- 
aected with this tyot, when poor Mathews 

• Stftf bis poem upon ** CiHigie Bitriiwood/* &c. ftc. . 
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was, from unforeseen eyents, compelled to 
Tisit this region of mountain and mist, unfor- 
tunately for him, in the depth of winter. 

The GrBy*Mwe*t Tailt a splmidid cascade, 
5/.- Marp'» Loch, — The Loch of the Lowes , — 
Belt Craig — (Ahancass, the mins of 
one of the strongholds of the Douglas) — with 
numerous remains of Roman camps, and 
ancient border fortresses ; to sum up all, the 
grandeur of the mountain fastnesses, are here 
equal to any in Scotland, and surpassed by 
none* W. S. P. 


^ON THE PRESENT 

DEGENERACY OF WRITINGS. 

OiTR age is not the first that has had cause to 
deplore that the strengths, beauties, and ma- 
jesties of writing. Have, owing to the false per- 
version of the popular taste, and the prevalent 
iniquity of tho times, become of no account 
in the estimation of the country. These have 
boen compelled to siiooumb under the pressure 
of a mean and vicious literature ; so that, 
according to the fine figure in Jotliam’s para- 
ble, tho cedar, the olive, and tho vino, and 
all noble trees of good fruit and stately stature, 
have been subjected to the reign of an impo- 
tent and despicable bramble. Our ago, wo 
repeat, has not been tho first placed in this 
calamitous predicament, as witnesseth a cer- 
tain treatise, saved to us from the wrecks of 
old time, treating on the Sublime.” Longi- 
nus, its writer, corresponding with his ^ dear 
Terentianns,” in more pasBages than one, as we 
shall hereafter show, bitterly complains of tho 
degeneracy of the writings of his time, wherein' 
he manifests how the loftiest wits would tem- 
porarily stoop to tho desecration of the sanc- 
tity of letters, and who, either for money or 
notoriety, would basely ^ndor to the popular 
appetite, which prefers gross quoil-tbod, and 
rejects celestial manna. 

In his fourth section, speaking of tho vices 
of Tymmus, otherwise a nohlo-minded man, 
he thus complains : — 

'O TlfiOuQs, avifp rh ghv fiAAa iKorhs Kol irphs 
4 vIot€ fj^ysBos, 6tK t^toftos, frohvltrrwp 

hrivoTfriKhs p.4¥ iwb ^puros rov ^4pas 

voiittrtis &cl Kf»ctp itoWAkis imrlwrw tls rh 
vaiHupiMorufrov'* 

*• TimruR, a man olht>rwiHf> able euouali. Mid Homr- 
tiuu^ ill iiiKli i«ritina not iiufurtniiate.anil of a variuiw 
nnd nente diacoune. but— that out of new- 
fiingtodn€M*,he nmm/ times slips info eh'ldieH and low 
absurdities-'* 

Now this is precisely the crime of our day. 
Some men there ore, possessed of fine 
literary talents and caf^ious thouglit, who, 
instead of writing up the public mind, write 
it down to tho market level, and give produce 
to that whfeh, however vicious, is most sale- 
able. To use a parallel, what would be said 
to the flesh-vender of any market or cHy, who 

* l^ma. do Kablimhate. i^‘t. ir., iip. S3<4. ISditio 
Qiiaiia. Zachunaa Tauree ed. Loodiiil unccLii. 


attempted to foist improper food upon the 
people. What Englishman, Turkoman, or 
any other man, who sold a solitary kihauh, or 
jot of tainted ^sh, hnt would be pilloried, or 
made liable.to punishment. And shall it be 
said, that, unpunished ^d unreproved, the 
writers .of our age go on daily stimulating 
the market, and peering the most unwhole- 
some food—- that riiey continue, as it were, 
volatilizing grains pf arsenic, for its effluvia to 
spread through a whole country, entering into 
every homestead, and pushing its pestilehtial 
miasmata into every^ porg of the public body. 
Ri^toous indignatiQfn cannot bo retrained 
wliile such are unvisited by the puniriimeut 
or rraroof of the powers that ho.” 

But,” continues Longinus, in the same 
ehapter, “ what speak we of Tymmus, when 
those heroes (Xenophon, I mean, and Plato,) 
that bad boon under the tuition of Socrates, 
have through these littlenesses, sometimes 
forgot thomsolves! For thus writes the latter 
in his book, &c.” He then proceeds to give 
an ample list of the uncomely and blameablo 
expressions to bo found in eech, and makes 
the following comment upon them : — 

^Airamra fUv rot, rk Surens Ao^firk, Sia fiiar 
ip4>6erm ro7s Xoyois kirtdv, Std rh repl rks 
Pfyfitrets KutvSinroviop {mpl tfib fsdXttrra Kopv~ 
fiavTi&ffip di vw. — Soot. v. pp. 30, 31.* 

•* AJl tbrso i*x1n-iT)p uubtH-ouiiiiKiiftaara liiivt* defiicpil 
wrilihK, no other grnuiiil Ibnn Oie levhcry ihiit 
aome men li«ve to deelnre thrir notions teith svunrpltat 
ofnuveltg, a crime passionately courUd at this ««»/•” 

No writer of our day .could more acutely 
probe tho existing evil under which the lite- 
rary world labours at the present moment, 
than does Longinus in this paragraph, vm^n 
hundreds of years ago — ^ novelty, a crime 
passionately courted at this day ” — a hun- 
gering after strange gods, strange flesh — ^a 
lascivious desire for things forbidden — for 
stolon waters, so sweet to the stealer’s taste. 

Now the relations of the mental appetite 
and digestion, are precisely answerable to iho 
bodily. If the mind feed on deleterious or 
adulterate matter, its faculties inevitably 
become gross, carnal, heavy, and sensual: the 
ethcriality of being is extinguislied — tho coun- 
tenance loses its health-rose, and tlio fluids 
thoir elasticity and vigour. The fairy-tale of 

Toads and Diamonds,” puts forth no fable. 
The praiscwortliy girl having good thoughts 
and pure desires implanted in her youthful 
heart, under the bon^iction bestowed by the 
fairy, dropped whon she qiake " pearls, rubies, 
and diamonds,” on the ground ; while her 
hatefol sister, who had nouriehed her mind on 
bad and forbidding thoughts, had the hlcsdng 
converted into a curse, and in speaking, spat 
out only toads. Such iS identically tho posi- 
tion of every reader, according to the books 

* Znclmry Praree'i tranalation of llifa ia i;ooil 
** Omnia quldetn. qum annt ad«o indeenni. {nuii«c»Dlnr 
acriptia Olid ex ra iiafi : uempe* ex atndio mivilntia in 
aensibna profipremlia, {gud in re ptmserfim hodierni 
serijderes httaniunt.) 
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he reads, and the notions he imbibes — Mutaio 
nomine de ie fahuiu narnOur, 

Longinus, indeed, expresses the same opi- 
nions, to show to what is attributable the 
iniquity df his age ; and alter setting fort]i 
more particularly,' the vices that on these 
accounts wore creeping into the hearts of 
nsen, thus cogently oondudes : — 

roi6vrofy 4y rtKcirtovpyturBM 

6xiyoy Tuv fiivy rc 9ia^hpay, 4*^ly€iP Sk 
K^u KarafiopalytOai pteyt^ri, koI 

ylyffffiat, ^Ua rdt Byt^ru iairranf fUpfi ledy^a 
4ie0avfidtiu€y, vaptyi^s Av^tiy r'iiOdyara — Sect, 
xliv. p. 250. 

*' Thus aro these corrantiutia of life perfected by 
ileSToes in a circle, and tlie exccllenciei of the soul 
dcciky, laiiKuish. and ffrow droway. siueo they perci*i«tt 
nii'n cheibliing only ttieir fNiasililH and mortal parts, 
and BlnmberiuK in irrationality, so that tlnsy neglect 
the pursuit of the Tirtues.*' 

When the literature, therefore, of a land is 
poisoned at its fountain-heads, so that the 
stream whereof the people drink, creates in 
them foul and unwholesome disease of mind — 
when some writers in the land come forth, 
publishing corruption openly and aloud, like 
impudent missionaries of vice, promulgating 
ideas and opinions whoso only motive is evil 
— it is surely high time for a voice ** to be 
heard crying iu the moral wilderness, depre- 
cating the depravities of the day. 

Seriously we thus express ourselves, because 
the evil is not slight or unmomentous. The 
hydra-root complained of, has struck deeply 
into the earth — ^the upas branches extend 
largely over the land — and the baleful dews 
of a moral maremma infect the universal at- 
mosphere. 

Multitudes of books appear daily, leavened 
with the leaven of profligacy and corruption 
— and to such a pass has it come, that no boy 
of the day can tako up a history penned by 
those writers, but they arc made to admire 
rebellion, and to despise obedience. 

Deep couaidoration, therefore, does the 
whole subject of popular literature d^aiid. 
The press, which ought to be a godlike instru- 
mout in pouring out a tide of rich and healthy 
knowledge, and of salutarily enriching the 
public mind, causing it to yield bounteous 
harvest of " knowledge and now light”-“-has 
unfortunately, in many cases, prostituted itself 
to base and merconoiy views, and many mis- 
directed minds send forth through its ohannol, 
a host of base and bad books, which distract 
the attention, weaken the judgment, and cor- 
ruptly vilify the taste. 

That a sweeping alteration in this deplor- 
able state of things can bo effected insianfer, 
is not likely— the age of miracle is past, and 
we possess not the wondrous wood which, by 
immersion, converted the waters of Maran 
into sweetness. The general hide is too har- 
dened for a whip of cords to scourge them from 
tho temple. Though a purging by hyssop be 
needed, to restore the public mind to perfect 
cleanliness, yet, can that distemper be only 


cleared away ffradatim, and not by any despe- 
rate impulse. ^ rough transition must be 
made in the diet or temperature — ^the medica- 
ments must be pleasing, and ihe balm soft. The 
or^ns of the public appetite, nfter so long an 
aptitude for strange food^ and indulgcmoe in a 
sort of inteUeotual cannibalism, will only 
degrees f resume their proper and effective tone. 
Therefore, ought a literature, peculiar to the 
case, to be specially provided, which if it can- 
not, expel tho present from the market, may, 
at least, supplant the worsor food, and more 
amatively supply the wants, and prevent the 
infeOMbn of the sounder part of tho population. 
How difficult a task this is, may not bo denied. 
The Sisyphi who attempt it, will have to roll 
their stones mightily to reach the summit of 
their hopes. “ But, "says tho Quarterly Re- 
view,* aud this opinion coming from so credi- 
table a source, bears no little weight, "we 
may, b^ great exertions, construct a literatnre 
less mischievous than the present — a new 
river, instead of tho ditch-water of tho Thames. 
We may, at least, fumigate tho press ; and 
for this purpose, every book written, should 
be imbned and impregnated with sound ]»rin- 
ciples, both religions and political. Poetry, 
history, philosophy, travels, novels, reviews, 
newspapers, grammars, everything shonld 
contain in them tho great truths, which it is 
required to inculcate in tho human mind.’* 

But to tho readers of " The Mirror” we 
now more especially address ourselves. Con- 
servators as wo have always been of the love- 
liness of virtue and the delicacy of morals, 
never unwittingly offending against them, we 
beseech them to abjure the nauseating and 
frivolous letters of the day, and to hold fast to 
a higher and nobler line of reading, which 
will develop thoir intollectnal talents, and 
store their minds with standard farniturc. 
Instead of holding talk with novelists, farcc- 
writers, and "fool’s facete,” let them hold 
converse with great minds, and the rich and 
powerful in thought. Toil not for a shilling, 
when yon shonld obtain a pound. Become 
mentally opulent, and gather up tho treasures 
which the great spirits of our earth have left 
behind them. Make your mind and memory 
fomiliar with the glories of Spenser, at once 
the Lorraine and tho Raphael of our verso — 
with the grand organ-tones of Milton, with 
Sqakspeare— whose voice was like tho 
wind, now song-whisporing through 
groves of myrtlo and roses \ now blow- 
ing clear and strong amongst the haunts 
of men, wafting ships and turning the 
useful mill ; and now sounding the thun- 
dor-tnunp of the tempest. ’ 

JoNsoN — ^tho scholar’s darling, and the best 
instructor of the man of taste. 

Duyaen — the manly aud the^ghty, ex- 
alted in his sentiments, and powetfhl in 
his style. 

• paiicr " Alf'xandiia mid the, Alcsandrians. 
T«i». exxzi. July. Wi«. 
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Fqpb— whose lines are axioms of virtue^ 
moyina with the staid beauty of the vestal 
hereeo. 

Let the great prose-writers of England re- 
ceive also at your hand, that equal devotion 
which they merit : — 

SiDnET— whoso genius in the " defence of 
pmsy** outstripped the refinement of 
England by two centuries. 

BicoN—whose language is rich with the 
gathered wealth of the most discursive 
inteUect that nature ever fashioned. 

Clarendon — ^whose stylo was as stately as 
his character, and as pure as his princi- 
ples. 

Johnson— as kingly in his conceptions, as 
kingly in thoir discovery. 

Addison — whose sentiments were virtue, 
uttered in beauty. 

In reading the thoughts of such men, thoughts 
l^ater than the growth of our own mind, are 
insinuated amidst our ordinary train, while 
in the eloquence with which they are clothed, 
we learn a new language, worthy of the new 
ideas that are created within us. Over these, 
should the enlightened youth hang by night 
and by day, until his own mind be expanded 
with something of thoir breadth of being, and 
strengthened with a portion of their eternal 
vigour. From these, he shall catch that gene- 
rous sentiment and lofty hope, which prove 
our severed life a spark of immort^ity. 
From them shall he know the might and the 
eternity of mind. By them shall he be taught 
the resdity of truth, and the godliood of virtue. 
Under this fine tutelage shall be keep his 
mind untainted amid the neighbourhood of 
habits and pu^oses, wliich might else have 
soiled its purity : they shall knit into his 

3 iirit a strength and height which shall make 
I artifices of reputation seem too trying to 
fix into his thou^ts; and link to his daring- 
ness of aim, an elevation of heart and of glance, 
which ** make ambition virtue.” W. A. 

LIFE— WHAT IS IT1 

What is life 1 The* student of nature may 
analyse, with all his art, those minute portions 
of matter, called seeds and ova, which ho 
knows to bo the rudiments of future creatures, 
and the links by which endless generations of 
living creatures hang to existence ; but ho 
cannot disentangle and display, apart, their 
mysterious life \ — that something under the 
influence of which, each little germ, in due 
time, swells out, to fill an invisible mould of 
maturity^ which determines its forms and 
proportions. One such substance thus be- 
comes a beauteous rose-bush, another a noble 
oak ; a third an eagle ; a fourth an elephant 
— ^yea, in tha same way, out of the rude mate- 
rials of broken seeds and roots,, and leaves of 
plants, and bits of animal flerii, is built up the 
human frame itself, whether of the active 
male, combining graoeftilLosB with strength, 
or «f tho gentler woman, with beauty around 


her as light. How passing strange that such 
should be the origin of the bright human eye, 
whose glance pieroes as if the invisible soul 
were shot with it — of the lips which pour forth 
sweetest eloquence— of the larynx, which, by 
vibrating, fills the surrounding air with music; 
and, more wonderftil than all, of that mass 
dint np within the bony fortress of the skull, 
whose delicate and curious texture is the 
abode of the soul, with its reason which con- 
templates, and its sensibility which delights 
in these and endless other miracles of crea- 
tion. — Amott, 


NVMISMATIC MANVAL. 

The passion for forming collections of inter- 
esting and rare coins of all ages and countries, 
may be said to have rooontly progressed with 
almost more than railroad celerity. Cabinets 
are, in fact, every where gathering whatever 
occurs either as important or fine in the Nu- 
mismatic World. Coins, however, do not al- 
together of themsolves tell their own story — 
they are the adjuncts of history, and in innu- 
merable instances may be Justly entitled, the 
key-stonoB on which are raised the superstruc- 
ture and details of the chronology of many 
momentous events. Without them, the histo- 
riographer is like the navigator at sea, with- 
out a compass; to proceed is almost an impos- 
sibility, and the same disastrous results attend 
them both. System and information is re- 
quired to form a collection of any character, 
or to be of any advantage to the professor, and 
books are the natural riferonee; but it so hap- 
pens, the works of the best writers are of dif- 
ficult attainment, and of high cost. A numis- 
matic library is the labour of a man’s life to 
acquire, and the valueTso great thatfew persons 
would dare to encounter the purchase; hence 
the difficulty which has been hitherto expe- 
rienced by the coin-collector on his outset; the 
information sought for has not been obtained 
with the desir^ promptitude; coolness and 
neglect in the pursuit, have followed as a con- 
sequent result, and many, whose names might 
have conferred a lustre on the science of nu- 
mismatology, have relinqaished it without hope, 
dismayed at the vast field before them. 

Mr. Akerman, with a promptitude whieh 
does liim much credit, has opportunely pub- 
lished his Numismatic Manual, founded on 
the numerous printed works of distingnished 
and approved numismatists, and the commu- 
nications of many existing colleetors, whose 
practical experience has bran here most fiber- 
ally afforded. The volume, extending to 
nearly five hundred pages, is enriched with 
nearly twenty engraved plates, and many 
wood- outs, inserted with the letter-press, and 
is, unquestionably, the cheapest and best guide 
obtainable by the oollootor, in a pecuniary 
sense, as also in the gain of time, the multitu- 
dinouB referenoes being already efibeted to the 
reader's immediate inspection. It is an ana- 
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iyzed hand-book of the eoienee of numismatica, 
from the chief and most costly sources, by Jilie 
especial and practised pen of a master-hand. 
Divided into five parts, the first contains, to- 
gether with elementary observations, a geo- 
graphical classification, according to the sys- 
tem of Eckhel, of the Greek coins of cities and 
princes, including those struck by various 
states while under the Roman dominion. 

^ The second, treats of Roman coins, and fhr- 
nishes an accurate list of the consular and 
imperial series, preceded by a concise intro- 
duction. » 

The third comprises a summary account of 
the English coinage, and a list of all the most 
remarkable examples. 

The fourth consists of a carefully arranged 
catalogue of Anglo-Gallic coins, and the fifth, 
details notices of Irish and Scottish coins. 

The collectors and numismatists of the pre- 
sent day, who have rendered Mr. Akorman, 
the acquirements of their skill and experience, 
are names of proud import in the science. The 
list of the extensive and important series of 
Greek coins of cities and princes, in this vo- 
lume has been greatly advanced by Mr. Bur- 
gon, and by Count Maurice von Diotrichstoin, 
Prefect of the imperial library of Vienna, who 
appears to have munificently presented the 
author with a collection of casts of the rare 
imperial Greek coins, deposited in that mag- 
nificent establishment. 

The ostimated rarity of Homan imperial 
coins is founded on the long experience and 
possession of a most choice cabinet, by Mr. 
Brnmoll; and of the Saxon and English 
coins, by Mr. Cuff— gentlemen whose urbanity 
and prompt inclination to further the interests 
of the science, is the theme of general admira- 
tion and applause. 

To the cabinet of Greek coins, and the ex- 
tensive collection of numismatic works, tho 
property of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell House, Bucks, 
a gentleman of woll-knowu promptitude to 
assist the inquirer in matters of antiquity and 
history, Mr. Akerman appears to have been 
under especial obligations, as also to the Rev. 
J. B. Roade, and to Messrs. Hawkins and 
Barnqwell, of the British Museum, for nume- 
rous assistances in matters connected with 
the Greek aud Roman typos. 

M. Adrien de Longpdrier, of the Biblio- 
thdque du Er»i, Paris, has furnished several 
notes on Anglo-Gallic coins; but it is evident 
Barrd Roberts* collection in the British Mu- 
seum, and the recently dispersed cabinet of the 
late General Ainslie, have supplied the most 
valuable materiel of information. 

Tho Bactrian coins have received much 
erudite elucidation from Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, who also furnished the Bactrian and old 
Sanscrit alphabets, embodied in the engrav- 
ings to this work. Wo notice, with some sa- 
tisiactiou, that the denotation of the rarity of 
Irish coins, has been deduced by Mr. Aker- 
man from Mr. Lindsay's recently-published 
View of the Coinage of Ireland, as we believe. 


that gentleman’s estimate nf most of them, to 
approximate nearest to the real scarcity of 
each, of any that has yet been attempted. A 
supplement to that work is in rapid progress 
by Mr. Lindsay, from whom much new and 
interesting addenda is still to be expected. 
Mr. Lindsay has, also, largo manuscript addi- 
tions to Cardonnel's Scottish Coinage, and we 
cordially coincide with Mr. Akerman’s ez- 
pressed hopo, that Mr, Cuff, Mr. Lindsay, or 
some other competent numismatist would un- 
dertake the production of a volume to super- 
sede the attempts of Snelling and Cardonuel. 

At p. 247, it is mentioned — No coins are 
known of iEtholbald, sole monarch from 857 
to 862,**— but one, recently found, is now in 
tho hands of a coin-dealer for sale. 

At p. 420, a singularly rudo half-crown, of 
the time of Charles tho First, in tho cabinet of 
Mr. Cuff, figured in a wood-cut at p. 339, is 

From the letters SA., under the horse, con- 
jectured to have been struck at Salisbury.” 
The writer takes the liberty to intimate, it was 
struck at Shrewsbury in 1642, at the mint, 
then under the conduct of Thomas Bushel, 
from plato contributed b^r the nobility and 
gentry favourable to the king's cause, in that 
city. B. 

jHaimtrfi antf Cufitomfi. 

THE PERSIANS. 

Some of tho customs of the Persians, in their 
management of infants, are very remarkable. 
Immediately on the birth of a child,it is entirely 
covered over wi th fine whitesalt. On tho second 
day, some slight scratches or incisions are made 
along the shoulders with a sort of razor. The 
blood fiows, and tho same operation is repeated 
on tlio third and the fourth days. On the 
eighth day, it is dressed in the style of adults, 
in gala habiliments, from top to toe, not for- 
getting the pointed cap, which is common to 
both sexes, but which is more pointed for the 
female, aud often ornamented with jewels. 
An entertainment is then given in the harem. 
On tho olcYonth day, tho mother bathes and 
washes the new-born infant for tho first time, 
clearing off all tho salt and blood in which the 
little creature is incrustod. Tho -mother then 
presents the child to tho father, who, taking 
it in his arms, fallip on his knees, prays to God, 
the Prophet, and to Ali, and gives it a name. 
The custom of salting the new-born mfant ie 
very ancient in Persia. 

The cliaractor of the Persians is amiable, 
but at the same time, grave. Even in the 
intimacy of the domestic circle, tho children 
always stand in the prosonoo of the fother. 
They listen with rospect to their elders, ami 
take no part in the conversation, unless when 
called upon to speak. Even if pisnces, they 
wait on their parents, and serve them with 
water or the nerghile, in the mort humble and 
respectful manner. The nerghile is a sort of 
machine for snfoking tombak, which, in pro- 
nouncing, they terminate with a ^iombaku. 
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Aooevdiiig ta etiquette end the eustom of 
the court, Persian princes must have seven 
hours for sleep, when they got up, they 
begin to smoke the uerghile, or shishe, and 
they continue smoking all day long. When 
there is company, the nerghilo is first pre- 
sented to the chief of the assembly, who, after 
two or three whiffs, hands it the next, and so 
on it goes descending. But, in general, the 
great smoke only with the great, or with 
strangers of distinction. Ali Schah smokes 
by himself, or only with one of his brothers, 
whom he particularly favours, the tombak, 
the smoke ^ which is of a very superior kind, 
the odour being exquisite — it is the finest 
tombak *of Shiras. Alter rising in the morn- 
ing, they take tea, usually two cups. Eleveti 
o*dock is their dinner hour, when they have 
some vorv light simple dishes served up to 
them, with fruit. The pillao is never wanting, 
and their pillao is excellent. At four o'clock 
they again take tea, and at seven tlioy have 
supper, which is served up much in the same 
manner as the dinner. After dinner and after 
supper, if they have visitors, they usually take 
a small cup of coffee. They are not so fond 
of cofibe as the Turks, who drink from thirty 
to forty cups of it every day. Tliey do not 
take spirits or wine, hut iu the course of tho 
day, they swallow a few opium pills, to excite 
agreeable sensations. They are very religi- 
ous, and never omit the due performance of 
their devotion, praying five times each day. 

In learning to write, tho Persians do not 
use saud. Vile dust, they say, ought never to 
have any connexion with so nublo an art. 

^clo JSoofid. 

Poems by Members of Maydalen College 
School, Oxford, printed for private cir- 
culation. 1R40. 

[Thkse Poems are tho production of a knot of 
young scholastics, whose* yoars scarce yet war- 
rant an assumption of the Toga. Tlio pur- 
purouni hiniien** of youth gilds their fronts, and 
something of the mens divinior" bn*athes in 
their effusions. With ple4iaure we hail this 
early cluster of genius, as we would a new 
whuim of stars in Uie heavens. 

Charles Macray leads the van of these tyros. 
His theme, in decasyllabics, is ** Coius Marius 
sitting on tho ruins of Carthage.” 

Home of llie tli'sul I what tliu* nlds 1 no more. 

Thy Korffcous teinpleB dock the fioundiiig shore ; 
Wuiii tho* etcrii time, with unrelmitio^ bsud. 

Has swoDi thy towers (him her nntive stramt. 

And made thee— mUh'd of every hnllow'd truce— 
The by>goDe city of a slumb'hug race ; 

8tiU at tliy imme. to memory so dear, 

ETiraptuTeil fancy bids th> walls apiamr ; 

And decked by sunbenms, in the |>oot‘a eye, 

Kise from the earth iu crumbling mnjesty 1 
• • • • • 

For thus, vfiien other eyes ran see no more 
Tlian the bleak )daiu, and sandy, sea-beat abore, 

Hs, eagle-eyed, ean pierce through ages paal. 

And hail old Carthage, beauteous to the last. 

[The English and patriotic spirit of WilHam 
Maemy, displays itself to advantage, in his 


Minstrel Song” and “Retuni to England.” 
H^nphrey Hm chooses more abstract sub- 
iocts, " Truth,” &c, Edwin Millard, the lighter 
lyric graces- The last young poet has several 
times appeared in our pages, and among other 
olr his compositions, some verses entitled Mi- 
BGrrimuB,’^in our last volume. No. 9.07,^ p. 102, 
are, in their way, a gem. In conclusion, we 
feel happy in observing the vein of piety with 
which each seems pervaded — attested by their 
laraphrastic verses from the “ Sweet Singer of 
Israel.”] 

PatofCs Flowers of Penmanship : folio. 

[Walter Patou.] 

This beautiful display of art, is, ivo fearlessly 
say, without its equal, in this or any other 
country. Mr. Paton's fame in Ornamental 
Penmanship is too well known to need dila- 
ting on hero ; the many important documents 
executed by him during tho last twenty yoars, 
for the City of Loudon, and tho Royal Aca- 
demy, have been tho admiration of all who 
can justly appreciate real merit. Certainly, 
no art, hitherto, has been more difficult, loss 
understood, or, iu general, worse oxocuted 
than ornamental writing ; but, to those who 
wish to obtain a mastery of its various beau- 
teous flowing curves and graceftil flourishes, 
must cultivate “ Paton’s Penmanship.” 

The above work is handsomely bound, and 
printed with the greatest care ; it contains 
fourteen elaborately-engraved specimens of 
the most varied and boautifully-ibrmed Pen* 
manship ; and the title-pago is embellished 
vrith a portrait of the author. There is not 
an academy in England but what should be iu 
possession of this treasure of art. 

In 1112.5, Mr. Patou also produced a de- 
lightful specimen of Penmanship, iu a minia- 
ture portrait of the late Princess Charlotte, 
wholly executed by the pen, iu the manner of 
line-engraving, together with an eulogy on 
tho princess, by Mr. T. Campbell. 

9rtK anil Acitnn^. 

BOAT ritOPELLEP BY PRESSURE-PUMPS. 

An ingenious artist, residing at Grahamstoue, 
has lately launched a small vessel at Bains- 
ford-bridge, on tho Forth and Clyde Canal, 
which was propelled by means of pressure- 
pumpB, at a rate of, at least, not less titan 
fifteen milos an hour, conducted alone by tho 
inventor, who worked the pumps. This novel 
invention has produced much speculation 
among the members of the profession, and it 
is reported, that the projector is so much sa- 
tisfied with his first experiment, that another 
on a larger scale, is forthvrith to be under- 
taken, and a patent procured to protect the 
invention. He feels assured it will, at no dis- 
tant era, entirely supersede the present mode 
of propidsion by means of paddle-wheels. 
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SALARIES OF ACTORS. 

Par WMk. 

JohuKettUfle, for acting and managing, ) 

had a salary of j > 

Mian 0*NeiPa salaiy, at the beginning ) i ^ « 
of her brilliant cinw . . . . 


Mian 0*Neita salary, at the beginning ) i ^ « 
of her brilliant cinw . . . . 

and never exceeded ..... 25 

Oeorge Cooke, (greatly attractive) . . 20 

Mra. Jordawa salary, in the zenith of ) „ 

he^pularity f 

Mr. Cmarlea KemJlAe.y until ho became) on 

his own manager > 

Dowlon had 12 

and never more than .... 20 


^d never more than .... 20 

MUta Stephens, the present Dowager^ 
Countess of Essox, even during the j 
greater part of her career to the > 20 
period in wliich she was highly at- j 

tractive ' 

but, in the following season, at ) 

Drury Lane ) 

Mr, Marrmdy^ in 1022, had .... 20 

and in 1 032, and up to 1 837, (barring ) ^ 

an interregnum) ) 

In 1039, he had the modesty to do- ) 95 

mand, and to receive . . . . j ' 

Jl/r. iWer, ill 1832, had 20 

He is now, and for some time past ) 
has been, in the receipt of . . ) “ 

Mr, Parren^ in 1822, had 16 

In 1032, had 30 

At present receives 40 

Mr, Lisloa, in 1022, had 17 

he th(*n rose to 50 & 60 

and finally had 20 

Mm Ellen free, playing at two thea- ) 
tres, and eventually at ono . . ) 

She went to America, and on her ) 
return, played for ... . j 

Tafflioni, “the spirit of air,” would not') 
engage herself on other terms, than > 100 

for herself, per uitihf j 

For the term of her visit to her ) 
father, as ballet-master . . ) 

To her brother and sister-in-law' ) qno 
to dance with her .... f ‘ 
Two benefits guaranteed by the ) | 
manager to produce her , . J ’ 
And half a Inmefit guaranteed to i 
produce her brother . . . ) “ 
Involving, altogether, a sum ofl^^qq 

mopc^ than f 

The liabilities of Mr. Bunn, the mana- \ 
ger, therefore, during the following \ 
months of May, June, and July* linnOi 
w»ere, between Madame Malibran, [ 
Mademoiselle Taglioni, and her fa- | 
mily, (all foreigners) nearly j 


TEA-PLANTB IN THE SUN. 

The tea-plants seem to love and court mois- 
ture, not from stagnant pools, but running 
streams. The tea made from the leayes in 
the shade is not near so good as that from 
leaves exposed to tho sun: the loaves of plants 
in the snn are much earlier than those m the 

* The Stage before oad behind the Cfurfain, by Alhed 
Bunii. [Beulley ] . 


shade : the leaves from the shady tract give 
out a more watery liquid when rolled, and 
those from tho sunny a more glutinous sub- 
stance. When the leaves of either are rolled 
on a sunny day, thoy omit less of this liqnid 
than on a rainy day. The juice decreasesias 
the season advances. The plants in the sun 
have flowers and fruits much earlier than 
those in the shade, and are far more numerous ; 
they have flowers and seeds in July, and fruit 
in November. Numerous plants are to bo 
seen, that by some accident, either cold or 
rain, havo lost all their flowers, and commence 
throwing^ out fresh flower-buds more abun- 
dantly than ever. Thus, it is not unfroquent 
to see some plants in flower so lato as March, 
bearing at once tho old and the now seeds, 
flower-buds, and full-blown flowers — all at 
ono and the same time. Tho rain also giTatly 
affects the leaves ; for some sorts of tea can- 
not bo made on a rainy day ; for instance, 
the Powchothg and Mingehew* The leaves 
for these onght to bo collected about 1 0 a.m., 
on a sunny morning, when the dew has eva- 
porated. The Powchong can only bo manu- 
factured from tho leaves of the first crop; but 
tho Mingeheto, although it requires the same 
care in making as the other, can yet be made 
from any crop, provided it is made on a sunny 
morning. Tho Chinese dislike gathering leaves 
on a rainy day for any description of tea, and 
never will do so, unless necessity require it. 
Some even protend to distiuguish the teas 
made on a rainy and on a sumiy day, much in 
the same manner as they can distinguish the 
shady from the sunny teas — by thoir inferio- 
rity. if tho largo leaves for tho black tea 
were collected on a raiuy ilay, about seven 
seers, or fourteen x^niiuls of green leaves, 
would make one seer, or two pounds of tea, 
so the Chiiiamou say. Mr. Bruce tried tlio 
experiment, and found it to bo true.* 


PUBLIC LAUNDRY. 

Among tho numerous projects tending to as- 
suage tho wants of the poor of tho Metropolis, 
and promoting thoir cleanliness, is ono for 
the purpose of establishing a Public Laundry, 
to be fitted up with washing-troughs, steam** 
iitg-box, drying-cloBct, and other convcuiencies, 
to bo open to them, not altogether gratuitously, 
but on most moderate payment. It is filso 
intended to supply by tho bucket, on similar 
terms, hot water for domestic purposes, to 
poor applicants. As it is well known, tbo poor 
in London, are, in general, destitute of all 
conveniencioB of wasliing and drying their 
clothes, and the paiufhl expense, the discom- 
fort, and even risk they are exposed to, in 
providing for their cleanliness, no*ar^ment 
IB deem^ necessary to prove the utUlty of 
the above scheme ; and it has, therefore, been 
determined to establii^ (experimentally) one 

* Account of the Maiiufoctura of Tea. Bv C. A. 
Bfucfc, Superiutendaut of Tea Culture. Calcutta. 
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near Clara Market. The presumed outlay of 
about 150/., and a yearly subscription of about 
100/., will be snfBcient for a single establish- 
ment of this nature, capable of affording the 
means of weekly washing to upwards of throe 
hupdred families, aild a supply of hot water 
to a still greater number. 

Ct)e Oati^eter. 

The Coiiseum at Home . — The stupendous 
fabrics of Rome appeared before us. Above 
all Others, the Coliseum seems, in its ponder- 
ous circle, to stamp the city with the signet 
of eternity. “Wliilo the Coliseum stands,” 
said the venerable Bede, in the eighth century, 
** Romo shal] stand ; when the Coliseum falls, 
Rome will fall ; when Rome falls, the world 
will fall.” This proverb is still remembered 
and repeated by the jiopulaco of Romo. — 
Fiews in Rome, teith Literary Sketches. 

It is the desire of Government to molt down 
all the brass guns that may bo recovered from 
the Royal George, for the purpose of using 
the material for the bronze work of Nelson’s 
Monument in Trafalgar-sqiiaro. 1'he founda- 
tion stone of the column is to bo laid on the 
Ist of August next. 

The load of a camel in Persia is about 
400 lbs. 

On Salutations and Greetings . — Be more 
carofhl to offer your salutation to those that 
are poor, or who may have been in any way 
distressed, whether iii mind, purse, or pros- 
pects, than you are to your more affluent ac- 
quaintance ; for, rest assured, that they will 
feel your noglect more acutely than either 
your equals or superiors . — Sandron Hall. 

Cathedral of Iona . — The ruins of the cathe- 
dral are extremely picturesque ; and some 
old riohly-carved crosses in front of them, are 
irresistibly tempting to a skotoher.— <i^c.vcrtp- 
tive Tour through Scotland^ hy T. H. C. 

A fawn was born at tho Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, on the 2()th ult. 

Captain Mapleton, R. A., has sailed in tho 
schooner Eliza Soott, on his voyage of disco- 
very to tho Antarctic Sea ; her appointments, 
fittings up, and instruments, are upon the 
most scientific principles. 

There are now about one hundred and 
twenty observatories in Continental Europe. 

The New Conservatory at Chatsworth — 
Some idea may be formed of its magnitude, 
on knowing that it extends over an acre of 
ground ; tlmt the centre arch of the roof is 
seventy-six feet high, with a span of seventy 
feet, affordiiqs space for the stupendous growth 
of the American Aloe. 

The Future . — Gently and smilingly, as a 
child in his cradle floats over the sea, glides 
onward the Future through the present storm, 
tni the appointed time comes, and the little 
Moses is picked up in tho bulrushes, and 
grows to bo a lawgiver and'a ruler. 


A Clergyman's L\fe . — How ftill of beauty, 
how desirable, and how picturesque, is the lot 
of a clergyman, especially in the country ! 
Religion and poetry dwell with him, like twin 
sisters ; and his thoughts, when they turn 
aside from heaven, rest on all that is most 
beautiful on earth. 

Lucicn Buonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
eldest brother of Napoleon, died at Viterbo, 
on the t29th ult., aged 

Mary Queen of 'Scots . — A love of garden- 
ing was one of her favourite pursuits. She 
had brought from France, a little sycamoro- 

lant, the first, according to tradition, which 

ad over been seen in Scotland ; this she 
planted in tho gardens of llolyrood, and from 
this parent stem arose the beautiful ^ovos 
of sycamoro which, are now met with in 
Scotland. 

M. do la Rivo has succeeded in gilding 
metals by electro-chemical action. 

Government has conferred on Br. James 
Browne, L. L. I)., and Member of the Faculty 
of Advocates, at Edinburgh, an annuity of 
100/., in cousidoration,” it is expressly said, 

of his literary attainments.” 

Mesopotamia . — The whole territory seems 
to bo covered witli tlie ruins of cities, and re- 
mains of tho most remote antiquity ; pottery, 
scoriin, bricks, inscriptions, copper, glass, 
cylinders, and mighty mounds, which, in all 
probability, were once tho national temples 
for Sabujan, or firo-worship, of a rich and 
donsely populated region. — Fraser^s Koordis- 
tan. 

Increase of Slave-Traffic . — Since 1807, 
when tho slave trade was prohibited by the 
British Parliament, tho number of slaves an- 
nually exported from Africa, has at least 
doubled ! Tho necessary consequence of ma- 
king the trade contraband has been, to place 
it altogether in the hands of desperate and 
unscrupulous men ; fast-sailing vessels alone 
can bo advantageously employed in it : the 
accommodation of the living cargo is a subor- 
dinate consideration. The result has been, 
that while tho trafilc has doubled, it has also 
grow'n more fatal ; the mortality, consequent 
on the voyage, having augmented fifty per 
cent . — ItuxtoiCs African Slave-trade. 

Tlio African continent has monuments of 
Egyptian civilization, probably 4,000 years 
old. 

It is ascertained that the bee, though it often 
settles on the rose, draws no honey from it. 

An oyster, measuring three feet one inch in 
length, and twenty-throe and a half inches 
across the widest part, was taken recently at 
Mobile. It was carried from the wharf to the 
purchaser’s house on a dray. So it is said. — 
American Paper. 
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MARKET TIOITSK, CHURCH, AND 
CASTLE, DUNSTEU. 

Dunstkr in an agroeablo town, ploasautly 
situated two miles north-east from Miiielicad, 
in the county of Somerset, upon the Rristol 
channel, on the margin of a rich and fertile 
vale; the adjoining C(»untry being boautifnlly 
diversified with hill and dale, thro ugh which 
flows a rapid stream, formed by springs rising 
at Dnnkery liill, which passes on the south 
and e:iKt sides of the town ; and after turning 
several mills, rims under a stone bridge of 
three arches, and falls into the sea. The 
town is small, and of little importance at pre- 
sent, fiaving materially siilicred from the loss 
of its wool-trade, which formerly afforded em- 
ployment to a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of this and the snrroniiding parishes. 
There are but two principal streets, one of 
them has been much improved by the remo- 
val of somo unsightly old shambles which stood 
in the centre. 

The Ancient Market^ House, 
Faithfully represented in our engraving, as 
Bkctcliod last summer, is a place of much re- 
sort on tlio market day, every Friday. It is 
uncertain when the above vencrablo relic was 
ereetoil, but it bears evident signs of great 
antiquity, and forms* one of the most iutcr- 
osting objects in the town. Thcro is a fair 
also hold here on 'Whit-Moiiday. 

Dunster Church, 

Dedicated to St. George, is a very spacious 
cdifi(*e, in the sha(»e of a cathedral, having a 
nave, aisles, and chancel, wdth a central tower, 
urnamented with battlements and pinnacles : 
it is ill the later style of English architccturo, 
having been erected by Henry V 1 1., in acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance afforded him by 
the men of Dunster, in the battle of Rosworth 
Field. It contains many fine sepuleliral mo- 
numents, belonging to the families of Moliuii 
and Liittrell, which are hastciiiiig to decay. 
The living, formerly a vicarage, is now a per- 
petual curacy, hi the archdeaconry of Taun- 
ton, and dioceso of Bath and Wells, rated in 
the king's books at 4/. 1 lis. 4fl. ; endowed with 
l,‘2d0/., private benefaction ; 800/., royal 
bounty, and 1,200/., parliamentary grant ; 
and is in the patronage of J. T. Luttrel, Esq. 

The Castle. 

The town, is called Torre, in Domesday* 
book, and owes its origin to a baronial castle, 
built iiore by William do Mohun, a Norman ba- 
ron on whom William the Conqueror bestowed 
large estates in this part of the kingdom. The 
castle was held by the fkmily of Mohun till 
the reign of Edw’ard III., and was the scone 
of hostilities during the civil wars of Stephen 
and John, and in tho contests between the 
houses of York and Lancaetor. It sustained 
material damage during tho civil wars in tho 
reign of Charles 1., when being garrisoned by 
that unfortunate prince, it was besieged by 
General Blake, who took it for the parliament. 


and afterwards demolished great part of its 
fortifications. Tn this castlo was confined the 
celebrated Mr. I'rynne, author of tho ‘‘His- 
f rio-mastix,” for writing which ho had his ears 
^ut off at two diifcrmit times, besides being 
severely whipped, and twice exposed in the pil- 
lory, by order of tho court of Star Chamber, 
temp. CliarlcH I. The castle lias boon the resi- 
dence of the family of Luttrel, since tho time of 
Edward 111. Tho present stnicture which is 
comparatively of recent erection, stands in a 
commanding situation, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the princi])al street, embracing 
dclighit'ul views of the Bristol (channel, and 
tho Welsh and Glouccstorshiro hills. 

FiSII-MARKET, HASTINGS. 

The town of Hastings is of great antiquity, 
and the principal of the (fiiiqno- Forts, having 
attained considerahle importance durinj^ the 
•Saxon Heptarchy, and is gcnorally supposed 
to ha VO derived its name from Hastings, a 
noted Danish pirate, contempoTOry with Alfred 
the Great. Of the Castle, which was erected 
on a high hill to tho west of the present town, 
there are still extoiisivo remains, coiiHisting of 
a considerable portion of the outer wall, in 
which arc i»arts of two towers and gateways 
of Norman architecture, and the foundation 
of the keep, surrounded by a broad and deep 
fosse, ■with vestiges of a draw-bridge, and 
other fortifications. 'J'ho collegiate chureh is 
one hundred and ton foot in length, and ad- 
joining it are the remains of the ])ariHh church 
of St. Mary-iu-thc-Castle, the chapter-honse, 
and the prebendal buildings, forming an in- 
terostiiig mass of ruins : they have recently 
been enclosed by the Karl of (lliichester. 

In 1877, Masliiigs was Iniriit by the French, 
who made a. descent upon that part of tho 
coast ; but it was soon rebuilt. 

The, salubrity and mildness of the air, aris- 
ing from the sheltered situation of the town, 
by which it is defended from the north and 
cast winds, render it peculiarly eligible as a 
place for invalids ; and these advantag('s, con- 
curring with tho openness of the coast, and 
the smoothness of its beach, have long made 
it a fashionable and woJl-froqiionted place for 
sea-bathing. 

The harbour, now called the Stade, formerly 
afforded safe anchorage for ships, but has 
fallen into disuse since the reign of Elizabeth, 
when tho pier was destroyed by a storm; 
since which time the harbour has been incoii- 
sidorable, and will not admit vessels of more 
than one hundred tons’ burden. 

The trade of the poi*t is principally in lime, 
which is burnt near tho town ; also in corn, 
timber, and coal, which arc sent coastwise. 
The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday, 
the latter for corn : the fairs arc on Whit- 
Tuesday, July 2fith and 27th, and November 
23d. The fish-market forms a pleasing, bust- 
ling mart, and is always well patronized by 
the visitors of this highly respectable and 
rising town. 
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STANZAS TO CLYDESDAHi. 
ny JAUKS wvi^ov. 

Vai.e of Cliilha 1 how 1 love thee j — 
Exileil wanil'ror thoui*h 1 be ; 

Other vnles nmy rank above Hum* ; 

Hut thou’rt iH’ctrlesH still to me. 

Scene of years — my flrst and fairest ! — 
Boyhood's bii;;lit iind liappy home: 
Thou'lt to me be ever dearest. 

Though through sunnier lands 1 rt>am« 

Years have flod. since by thy river, 

I. in lonely musing, stray’d ; 

Yet, where'er I wander'd, never 
I>id*bt thou frqip my mcm'ry fadei 
Though 'mid bow'rs of vernal iN'aiity — 
Lairriiitlis fair, of glide and grove ; — 
Still my heart's congenial diit>. 

Was to turn to tlute it's love. 

Deanti'ous stream 1 the child of nature, 
Hoamiug but thy tiaiiks along. 

Owns the pow'r which, like a meteor, 
Tlirills his soul uith fotnre song : 

For though golden lures may charm him. 

From the haunts of happy diiys, — 

Si ill thy iiill lienee uill warm him. 

With its eier-thrilliiig rays. 


FKlKNnSIIlP. 

Wn FW R\\ ift \ ieissitiides of life 
The siek'niiig spiiJt \ex. 

When grief and joy in rapid strife 
The weary miiid* perjdex. 

When heartless f«iHv. eiiipt\ mirth, 

Tlieir baneful indiienee blend. 

The loathing soul can And on earth 
No n'fiige hot a friend. 

When hiteiestod sltves surround, — 

\ iiieieenaiN croud, — 

Wlien flnlt'ioiV sulitle tales resound 
PiotV'KMuOH f.ibe Iho’ hied; 

Alone— ’.tniid the (iekle suarins 
That all our steps attend, 

Hiiw one indiought com]jaiiion chat ms. 

One pure and faitliful fiieud. 

Nor iioiight, nor sold ftu sordiil pelf — 

Such, Fuiluiu;, lie ihy boon,- 
Ills Irieiid e'en valued as liimself. 

His fortunes as his own — 

Thy golden gifts iua> tiieii depart 
if this tho'i deign'st to send. 

The sweetfbt solace of the iieiiit, 

A true nud faithful Iriiuid 

E. M. 


SON (i. 

THE IIRIGIIT STAR OF IIOl’E. 

Foflri/ and Mufic by fF. Jlardtf,.lun. 

The bright .star of ho|)e shiiins above im. 

And so gently its lustre imparts, 

Liko the smile of the dear friends who love u». 
It soudies the iiistriiis of our heart s. 

Let us think on the jo>s of to-morrow. 

And hauisli the ear^s of tn-iLiy : 

The bright star of hope ilis]H>lri soriow, 

And chases life's dark storms away. 

ItemomlKT, when thou art desponding. 

. And yielding to grief and despair. 

There are hcuits that to lliiiie are responding. 
And bosoms tliv sorrows would share. 

Oh ! never, in siuCiiess, thi-ii, languish. 

Nor mourn o'er tlie cures of the day ; 

The bright star of hope heals all iingiiish, 

And chases life's ilark stuaus uvv.iy. 


When the suti of our joy shines no longer. 

And night's frowning clouds o'er us roll. 

Then the miHin-beauis of mcm'ry grow stiongtT, 
Till the day-star of Hope lights the soul. 

Let fiiir hearts, then, in prayer hold communiuti. 
While hallow’d with Faith's cheering ray: 
The bright Star of Hope seals the union. 

And cliusea life's dark storms away. 


CALirH OMAR. 

J wALKki) out ono dark oycuiug, (says Ben 
Abbas) with the iiiteiitioii of visiting Omar 
Ben Alkhattab, the Emir of tho Faithful. I 
had not proceeded far, when a Bedouin Arab 
camo up to me, and pulling me by tho sleeve, 
said, “ Abbas, como with meV’ 1 turned to 
look upon the Bedouin Arab, but what was 
my Hiirpriso, when I recognized tho Emir of 
tho Faithful, thus alone, on foot, and in dis- 
guise. Having saluted him with respect, I 
inquired where ho was going, and what was 
liis intention. “ J am going,” he replied, “ to 
visit, ihi.-i oold and dark night, the different 
tribc.s of Arabs.” Wc proceeded towards tho 
whiidi wore spread out upon tho desert. 
After hohad examined them with tho utmost at- 
tention, and just as we wore preparing to return 
homeward, we discovered a tent, in which was 
ail old woman, surrounded by a number of 
eliildron who were crying bitterly. Beside 
tho w'oman were thm‘ stones, siirmoimtcd by 
a kettle, under wliioh a few chips of wood were 
buruing. “ Bo patient, uiy children,” said tho 
woman, “ in a. few niiuute.s your repast will 
be ready.” We stopped to observe this scone, 
and tho eyes of Omar were ri vetted upon tho 
old womuii and the children. At length, tircvl 
of remaining, I said, “ Emir of Iho Faithful, 
why do we tarry here?” “ I swear,” replied 
iio, ‘Miot to return home, until 1 see this old 
woman distribute food to the children.” Wo 
accordingly remained on lint spot somo timo 
longer; the old woman still tiddressiiig the 
same langnago to the children, and they con- 
tinuing to weep and sob without intermission. 
“ Abbas,” said Hmar, “ let us enter tho tent, 
and question this woman.” Wo entered and 
saluted her. “ CJooJ mother,” said Omar, 
with a gcmtle and smiling air, ^ what ails 
these children^ why do they thus sob ami com- 
plain?” *• Alas!” replied tho old woman, 
“ be(;auso they are hungry,” " And why,” 
said Omar, do you not give them some of 
the food which is in that kettle?” “ There is 
nothing there,’' replied tho old woman; it is 
merely a device by which T hope to divert 
them, until they are tired of crying, and fall 
to sleep; fur T have not a morsel in the w'orld 
to give them.” When the old woman had 
littered these words, Omar advanced towards 
the kettle, and saw a number of flints in the 
boiling water. “ Wliat,” said Omar, wore 
tbeso flints put in tlie kettle for?” “ 1 told 
them ” replied the woman, thtit I was prepar- 
ing food; and when they saw tho water boil 
up between tho stones, they believed what I 
said. Thus 1 am compollod to deceive them, 
n 2 
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until sloop overpower their souses; for 1 can 
give tliom nothing to satisfy their hunger.*’ 
‘‘By what means,** inquired Omar, " have you 
neon reduced to this state of misery ?” “Alas !** 
she replied, “ T am an unhappy forsaken wo- 
man ; I have neither father, mother, nor any 
relation.** “ Why,” interrupted Omar, “ do 
you not make known your situation to the 
Emir of the Faithful, Omar Ben Alkhattab? 
He would not hesitate to grant you relief from 
his own treasury.” “ May the wrath of hea- 
ven alight upon (Jmar,” exclaimed the woman, 
“ may his standards be levelled to the dust! 
How cruelly he treats mo!” At those words, 
Omar trembled, and seemed to bo seized with 
mortal fear. “ With what act of cruelty,** 
said lie, “ do you reproach Omari’* “ I call 
the Almighty to witness,” replied the woman, 
“ that his cruelty is horrible. Has not heaven 
ordained that Emirs, the pastors of the people, 
should minutely inquire into the situation of 
all their .subjects? When they find wretches 
like mo, reduced to misery, ainl burdened with 
children, without succour, and without hope, 
ought they not to obey the mandate of heaven, 
by relieving the wuiits of misfortune?” “ But 
how,*’ said Omar, “ can the Emir of the 
Faithful know your poverty, and the number 
of children yon have to inaiuta-in? you should 
present yourself before him, and inform him 
of your luiserablo lot.” “ No,” replied the 
woman, “ it is more the duty of Omar to in- 
quire into the distresses of his subjects, than 
it is mine to provide for the maiutenaiice of 
myself and my children. Poverty is more 
timid than power. And besides, the needy 
sometimes feel a kind of shame, which pre- 
vents them from exposing their extreme mi- 
sery. But the just and compassionate sove- 
reign shows more attachment to the ])Oorthan 
to the rich. Such is the law of God, whosoever 
transgresses it is unjust.** The woman had 
no soonor proiiouncod these last words, than 
Omar prostrated himself in prayer before the 
Almighty. When he arose, he said to the 
woman, “ Indeed, good mother, you are in the 
right; but continue to deceive your children 
for a short time, and 1 will bring something to 
satisfy their craving.” We quitted the tent, 
covered with the shades of night. The dogs 
thronged from every side, barking at ns, and 
it was with great difficulty 1 succeeded in 
driving them away. At length we arrived at 
the magazine of provisions. Omar himself 
opened the door. We entered; he looked 
around him, and approached a sack, contain- 
ing about 150 pounds of flour. “Abbas,** 
said he, “ place this sack of flour upon my 
back, and take thou this jar filled with butter.” 
1 placed' the sack upon his shoulders, and took 
up the jag to which he pointed. We quitted 
the magazine, ho closed the door, and wo pro- 
ceeded back to the desert. But we had 
scarcely completed one half of our journey, 
when he felt fatigued by the weight of his 
burden; the flour dropped upon his eyes, upon 
his bea^, and his whole countenance was soon 


covered with it. “ In the name of my father, 
in the name of my mother, O Prince of the 
Faithful!** 1 exclaimed, “ suffer me, I entreat 
you, to bear the burden in my turn.*’ “ No, 
Von shall not,** he replied, “ I could bear 
mountains of brass more easily than the least 
injustice. How then could I endure to see 
the old woman deceive her children with 
flints? Come, let us advance more speedily, 
that wo may arrive before the children cry 
themselves to sleep.” Wc continued our 
journey; Omar was ready to sink beneath his 
burden. Having arrived at the old wo- 
miin’s tent, ho lai<l down the sack of flour, 
and 1 placed besidt; it the jar filled with 
butter. Omar, instead of resting after 
his fatigue, throw away the flints and 
water, and put a piece of butter into the 
pot ; then perceiving that the fire was almost 
out, he asked the woman if she had any wood. 
The w'omaii having informed him where there 
was some, ho rose, gathered together a few 
sticks, and phiced them on the fire ; then set- 
ting the kettle on its trevet, he knelt down on 
the ground, and blew the fire with his mouth. 
His thick beard, which swept the dust, was 
sometimes concealed amidst torrents of smoke, 
and be never quitted his humble ]>o.sitioii until 
the fire blazed again, 'fhe butter being 
melted, Omar stirred it round with a sritk 
which ho bold in one band, whilst with the 
other, ho threw some flour into tho pot. Tho 
children, who thronged round Iiini, still con- 
tinued to weep and complain. Omar then 
asked the old woman for a spoon, took one 
of the children oii his knee, and placing the 
others near him, divided among them tho food 
which ho had prepared. The children being 
thus satisfied, joyfully arose, and having spent 
a short time iii play, fell asleep. After which, 
Omar turned towards tho old woman, aud 
said, “Will you, good woman, sell to me your 
right of complaining of Omar’s injustice '? 1 

offer you one hundred dinars.” Tho old wo- 
man being willing to accept his off(;r, Omar 
desired her to give him her consent in writing. 
“ Alas !” replied the woman, “ 1 cannot write 
well enough.” “ That is of no coiise»iuen<!e,** 
said Omar, “ I will write for you.” Tho old 
woman having givou her consent, I went in 
search of witnesses, and to procure tho hun- 
dred dinars. On my return, Omar wroto 
down the following contract : — 

“In tho name of tho most clement and 
merciful God! May heaven shower down 
blessings on Mahommod and his holy race. 

“ The agroomont made by , the daughter 

— in tho presence of two witnesses. She hath 
pardoned Omar Ben Alkhattab for tho injus- 
tice of which he was guilty in neglecting to 
enquire into her situation, and relieve her 
misfortunes, which is the duty of every shep- 
herd towards the flock entrusted to his care. 
Omar hath given her in return, the sum of one 
hundred dinars, so that she hath no longer any 
demand upon him; she hath, therefore, of her 
own accord, agreed to the present contract.” 
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The GOiitract being written, Omar folded it 
Ui>, and put it into his bosom, lie then arose, 
saluted the old woman, and withdrew. ‘^Ab- 
bas,” said he, as wo departed from the tent, 

when 1 saw that old woman deceiving hoK 
children with flints, 1 fancied that a huge 
mountain had fallen upon mo, and that 1 was 
crushed beneath its weight. Seixed with ter- 
ror, I hastened to do that which tliou hast wit- 
nessed, when 1 gradually felt the weight of 
the mountain diminish, and 1 again breathed 
at liberty.” 

Omar, on his return home, called his chil- 
dren together, and addressed them in the fol- 
lowing words : — My children, take tliis wri- 
ting, and preserve it carefully; and w'heu 
heaven shall be pleased to close my eyes from 
tlio light of day, do not forget to deposit it in 
my colliii.” After which, Umar sent for the 
old woman and her cliihlron, to whom ho as- 
signed a pension from his treasury. W. G. (*. 


HOOK ILLUMINATORS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

Tiik material fabrication of a book was, be- 
fore the invoiitioii of printing, the work of 
many hands. One person was em])1oyed as 
the amanuensis, to transcribe, leaving the capi- 
tals and the spaces for future ornament, blank. 
Another was the corrector, who revised the 
manuscript and luldiMl the punctuation. 'The 
third was the illuminator of the capital letters 
and ornamcMits. A fourth executed the figures. 
Originally, however, these were all the per- 
formance of one, and the same person. Of 
the many painters who worked in this dopart- 
mciii, the names of a few, only, are known ; 
though, after the time of Daute, who cele- 
brates Odorigi da Giibbio, and Franco Ho- 
logiiose, the art had arrived at great periee- 
lion. The most celebrated miniaturists were 
Simon Memmi, who painted Fetrarch’s Laura; 
D. Silvestro, a Camaldolite monk, who illumi- 
nated the choral books of the Convent Degli 
Angeli, in Florence ; Attavante Fiorentino, 
w’lio illuminated the famous 8ilius Italicus, 
for some time in the church of St. John and 
St. Paul, at Venice. But the most famous of 
all, wa.s a Fleming, D. Julius Clovius, a disci- 
ple of JL'iphael, who, iii the minutest figures, 
preserved all the beauty of that school. Clo- 
vius was himself at the head of a school, and 
amongst hia most distinguished scholars, was 
Llartol. Torre. In the sixteenth century, Gi- 
ambatista CasteUo, a Genoese, worked with 
great excellence upon the books of the Escu- 
rial. G ian Paolo Corva, a Bolognese, flourished 
about the same time, and was inimitable for 
his birds. Giambatista delighted to paint 
insects, flics, ants, spiders, and butterflies, and 
was in the service of I*hilip 1 1. Stophanoschi 
copied, in miniature, some works of Andrea 
del Sarto, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. Be- 
sides these, -was Sigismoudo Laitc, who drew 
upon precious stones — Political Economy of 
the Middle Ages^ hy the Cavalier e Luigi 
Cihrario, 


A DAY’S FISHING. 

Last Sunday M. Coquelet rose with the sun 
The day promised to be magnificent, and M . 
Coquelet, fastened all the week to the bureau 
of a minister, in a certain snb-capacity, at 
two hundred a year, felicitated himself much 
ou the opportunity of passing twelve hours, 
far from the grandeurs and commotion of pub- 
lic business. He tied his cravat negligently, 
seized his fish-tackle and baits, and forthwith 
sped for the river, holding in his hand, the fra- 
gile reed of the angler. 

Afier halfaii-lionr's walk, he arrived in 
that distant latitude, situated between the 
Pont- Royal and the Pont des Invalides. He 
boldly descended to the bank, humming the 
well-known air 

" HHiolilI how hu'>ks Sin* nioiiiiiiu," &c 

Two anglers had already assembled there ; 
M. Coquelet, with policy, placed himself below 
them, and w'ithont waiting any longer, plunged 
into the bosom of the waves, his perfidious fish- 
hook. 

Seven a. m. struck at this moment by a 
neighbouring clock, a circnnistuiire which au- 
thorivses us to divide this magnificent epopee, 
of which M. (hqindet is the hero, into several 
parts, each of which will correspond to an 
Inmr of the day. 

8 o’clock. — M. Coquelet has cast his line 
into the water a long time, and has taken no- 
thing but air. He presently perceives, that, 
in his piecipitation, he had fixed his w(»rni- 
bait in such a maimer, that the said worm 
was detached, and w'as navigating its way, at 
that time, towards the ocean, where it would 
he very likely to follow the funeral convoy to 
Si. Helena, 

y o’clock. — M. Coquelet (umtiniied not even 
to hook tlic gudgeons ; he ilrew up liis line to 
assure himself that the bait ocoupicHl its natu- 
ral place- rc-assiired, be threw bis line again 
into tlie water, and took — hope. 

10 o’clock. — A barbel was *>n the point of 
being sodneed by M. ('oqindct, when a raft 
loaded with wood eaine to create discord be- 
tw'ccn the man and the fish. M. C’oquolct, 
who di-ew up his line to let the raft pass, 
threw it back into the Seine, and took — a 
position les!t-e,v posed. 

11 o’clock. — M. Coquelet, waiting the re- 
turn of the barbel, breakfasted : then ho took 
— a moment^s rest. 

Mid-day. — Behold the most beautiful mo- 
ment of the whole day — the heat is stifling ! 
M. Coquelet continued to hold his line in the 
water, aud he caught — a sunstroke on hie 
nose. 

1 o’clock. — Sound ! horns and bag-pipes. 
This time M. Coquelet felt !iis line dig deeper. 
He drew it up, and found that he had taken 
— number of the Revue des deux mondes^ 
which a reader to lighten himself, had thrown 
into the water. 

p o’clock.— M. Coquelet now applied him- 
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Hclf to ill ;i f)cnnt.if:il stylo, and to take 

— patience. 

3 o'clook. — M. Coquolet, Mith his line pcr> 
petually in tho water, sinks imdor the heat of 
the sun, and catelios — thirst. 

4 o'clock. — Tho rcfloctions of M. Coqnclot, 
assumed at ovory instant, a more sombre hue, 
while his nose, reddened by tho sun- stroke, 
assumed, on the contrary, a more lively hue. 
As for himself, he took nothing at all. 

5 o*clock. — One of the neighbouring anglers 
of M. Coqiielct, caught a little fish. As for 
M. Ckiquelet ho slept, with his line iii his hand, 
and took a gudgeon — in a dream. 

a o’c1o(!k. — M. (kiqiiolct acceded, at length, 
to the cry of his stomach, which called for its 
customary nourishment, lie threw, for a last 
time, his lino into the water, then took — the 
road to his house. 

Here finishes oiir tale : for we have no in- 
tention to follow M. Coqiielct into his domes- 
tic life. On ovory fisher be pity ! 

M. Ckiquclet wili recomnienco the same 
pastimo next Sunday. 'I'lie result will bo 
identically the same ; and if not a sun-stroke, 
ho will next time catch a fluxion. lUit ploa- 
Biire consists in variety.— Translated from the 
Charivari. 

CHAllACTIUl OF WASHINGTON ; 

FROM THE FUHNUII OF M. GFIZOT. 

Wasiunoton wus a planter, a man of family 
and of tasio, devoted to those intcrcBts, habits, 
and pursuits of agricuitural life whieli consti- 
tuted the ])rineipal vigour of Aiiierlcan society. 
Fifty ytiars later deflersou saiil, in order to 
justify his reliance on the ('lUircly democratic 
organization of American soc.iety, “ Our con- 
fident expectations cannot deceivo us as long 
as we remain \irtiioiis; and virtuous wo shall 
romain, as long as agricnltui’c is our chief con- 
cern.” From the ago of twenty, Washingtmi 
considered agriculture as his chief business, 
and thus his life w'as spOut in the closest sym- 
pathy with tho prevailing propensities and tho 
good sturdy habits of his country. Journeys, 
field sports, the cxidoring of rcniote hiiiiting- 
grounds, and intercourse, whether friendly or 
hostile, with tho Indians of tho border, were 
tho ploasiires of his youth. Ho was of that 
active and enterprising disposition w’hich takes 
delight in the perils and aiheutures to whhdi 
man is exiwsod in the vast wihls of an unex- 
plored country; ho was endowed with that 
strongth of limb, that perseverance and pro- 
seiicc of mini, which makes a man triumph 
over such obstacles. Indeed, the conlidciicc 
he felt in those faeiilties at the outset of lifo 
was somowdiat presumptuous. For iiiy own 
part,” said ho to Governor Dinw'iddi, “ I can 
answer that 1 have a constitution hardy cnoiigli 
to encounter and uiitlergo the most severe 
trials, and 1 flatter myself resolution to faco 
what any man dares, as shall bo proved when 
it comes to the test.” 

To such a character, war was, of course, more 


coiigcuicil tlniii iicld-si)orts or travel. At tlie 
first opportunity wliicli occurred, ho marched 
to tho field with a dogi’oo of ardour, which, in 
pie earlier years of lifo, is not always attended 
with equal aptitude and taste for tho service. 
In 1754, George 11. was listening to a des- 
patch which tho governor of Virginia had for- 
warded to Loudon, and in which young Major 
Washiiigtoii ooncludod a narrative of his first 
skirmish by theso words : — ** 1 heard the bul- 
lets w'histlo, and, boliovo mo, there is somo- 
tliiiig charming in tho^ouiid.” On hearing 
this, tho king said : — “ Ho would not say so, if 
ho had been used to hear many.’’ Washing- 
ton was of the king's opinion; for, when tho 
major of tho Virginian militia was become 
Commandcr-iu-Chiof of tho army of tho United 
States, he replied to some one who asked him 
whether he had over made use of that expres- 
sion, — “ If I said it, it was when I was 
young.” 

^ Hut his youthful ardour was at the same 
time serious and seroue, and it boro tho autho- 
rity of matiirer years. From tho first, what 
ho loved in war, far above tbc heat of battle, 
was tbo great cflurt of intellect and will, 
amed with power to achievo some grand de- 
sign— tho mighty mixture of human agency 
and of fortuno, which seizes and transports tho 
highest as well as tbc humblest minds. Horn 
in the highest of colonial society, brought up 
at a public school amongst bis fellow-country- 
men, he naturally took hisi>laceat their head, 
for he was at once their equal and tb.eir supe- 
rior, formed to the same habits, skilled in tho 
same exercises, a stranger like them to all 
elegant accumplislmiciits, and all pretensions 
to learning, cJainiing iiotliiiig for himself, and 
displaying exclusively for tho public service 
that ascendancy which a penetrating and scii- 
siblc mind, a calm and eiiergiitic character, 
>vill always secure when they are joined to 
disinieresteduoss. 

In 1754, he had but just entered into society, 
and adopted the profession of arms; at tw'o- 
aud-twenty he held the cumiiiissiun of an ofli- 
cer eonimaiidingtbe militia, and corresponding 
with tho ropresentativo of the King of Kiig- 
land, equally unembarrassed by eilher posi- 
tion. J^oviug his comrades, respectful to tho 
king and governor, neither love nor respect 
could impair tho iudepoiidouco of his judgment 
and of his conduct. Ho knew, he saw with 
admirable readiness for action and for com- 
mand, by what moans and upon what condi- 
tions tho service of the king and of tho coun- 
try would bo carried on with success. Theso 
conditions, those lucaiis, ho exacted and ho 
iitiposed — on tho soldiers, if they related to 
discipline, accuracy, and activity of tho ser- 
vice- on the governor with respect to tho pay- 
ment of the troops, tho commissariat, or tho 
appointment of olficers. In all positions, wlie- 
ther his language riso to the superior to whom 
he renders aii account, or descend to the sub- 
ordinates who are under his orders, it is ever 
equally dear, practical, and decided- equally 
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stamped with that authority which truth and 
neooasity ooufor upon the man who spoaks in 
their name. Thenceforward Washington was 
that eminent American, that faithful and fore- 
most representative of his country, wlio was 
best able to understand and to serve her, whe- 
ther by treaty or by the sword, whether by de- 
fending or by governing her. 

Nor have those qualities been shown by the 
event alone; they were anticipated by his con- 
temporaries. " Vour good health and fortune 
are the toast at every table,” wrote Colonel 
Fairfax, his first patron, to him, in 1 7o0. In 
1751), when ho was elected for the first time to 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia, on taking 
his seat, Mr. Itobinson, the speaker, expressed 
to him, with much warmth of colouring and 
strength of expression, tlic gratitude of tliat 
assembly for the services he had rendered his 
country. Washington rose to thank him for 
the compliment, but, such was his confusion 
that ho was unable to utter a word; ho 
blushed, stammered, and trembled for a se- 
cond; the speaker relieved him by a stroke of 
address. Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said 
he, “ your modesty equals your valour, and 
tliat surpasses the power of any language I 
possess.” 

Again, in 1774, on the eve of the great con- 
test, Patrick Ifenry, one of the most ardent 
ropublicaiiH in America, on returiiiiig homo 
IVom that first congross which had been formed 
to prejiaro for the event, and upon being asked 
who was the first man in congress, replied, — 
If you speak of cloipienec, Mr. Hntludgc, of 
•South Carolina, is by far the greatest orator; 
but if you speak of solid information and sound 
jiidgmoiit, Colonel Washington is unquestion- 
ably tho greatest man on tho floor.” 

Yet, even without reference to clo<iuenco, 
Wasliingtoii had none of those brilliant and 
extraordinary qualities which strike at ouce 
u])oiL tho liuman imagination. He was not 
one of those ardent spirits eager to explode, 
driven onwards by the energy of their thoughts 
or of their passions, and scattering about them 
the exuberance of their own natures, before 
either opportunity or necessity has called 
forth, tho exercise of their powers. Unac- 
quainted with aught of inward agiiatioii, un- 
tormoiited by tho promptings of splendid am- 
bition, Washington anticipated none of the oc- 
currences of Ills life, and aspired not to win 
the admiration of mankind, llis firm intel- 
lect and his higli heart were profoundly modest 
and calm. Capable of rising to the hwcl of 
the highest greatness, he could, wilhont a 
pang, have remained ignorant of his own pow- 
ers, and ho would have found in the cultivation 
of his estate enough to satisfy those vast facul- 
ties which wore equal to the command of 
armies and the foundation of a government. 
But when the opportunity occurred, when tho 
need was, without au eiibrt on his part, and 
without surprise on that of others, or rather, 
as has just been shown, in conformity with 
their expectations, tho wise planter shone fortli 
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a great man. He had, to a very high degree, 
tlie two qualities which in active life fit men 
for groat achievements. He trusted firmly in 
his own thoughts, and dared resolutely to act 
upon them, without fear and responsibility. 

Weakness of conduct is but the consequence 
of weakness of conviction, for the strongest of 
all tho springs of human action is human be- 
lief. No sooner was the contest begun, than 
Vrashington was couvineed that the cause of 
his country ^s that of justice, and that to so 
just a cause, iu a country already so great, suc- 
cess could not bo wanting. To win tho indo- 
l>endcuc«) of tho United States by arms, jiino 
years wore required; to establish tho govern- 
ment by his policy, ten more. Obstacles, re- 
verscH, animosities, treachery, mistakes, public 
apathy, and private annoyances, beset, as they 
must ever do, tho steps oi' Washington during 
this long career. Not for one moment wore 
his faith and hope shaken. At the worst, 
when he had to straggle against his own me- 
lancholy, ho said : — “ I cannot but hope and 
believe that tho good sense of tho people will 
ultimately get tho better of their prejudices. 
Everything, my dear Trumbull, will come 
right at last, as wo have oflen prophesied. My 
only fear is, that wo shall lose a little reputa- 
tion first.” Again, to Lafayette iu 1 7fiH : — " T 
do not belie ro that Providence has done so 
much for nothing. It has always boon my 
creed that we should not bo left as a monii> 
meut to prove that mankind, under the most 
favourable circumstances for civil liberty and 
happiness, are unequal to tho task of govern- 
ing thomselves, and therefore made for a mas- 
ter.” And in another letter — " No country 
upon earth ever had it more in its power than 
United America to establish good order and 
goverament, and to render tho nation happy 
at homo and respectable abroad. Woiidroii^y 
strange, tlien, and much to be regretted indeed 
w'ould it be, were wo to neglect tho means and 
depart from tlio road wliich Providonco has 
pointed out to us so plainly. 1 cannot bclievo 
that it will ever come to pass. Tho great 
Govenior of tho Universe has led us too long 
and too far on the road to liappinoss and glory 
to forsake us in tho midst of it. By folly ana 
improper conduct, proceeding from a variety 
of causes, wo may now and then got bewil- 
dered; but I hope and trust that there is good 
sense and virtue enough left to recover tho 
right path before wo shall be entirely lost.” 

And at a later period, when his presidency 
was assiiiled by embarrassment and dangers 
more formidable than war, proceeding from 
France— from that very country which, during 
tho war, had so well supported him — when tho 
convulsions of Europe were superadded to the 
concerns of America, and startled his mind, 
he still trusted, ho still believed: — 

“ If it can be happiness to live* in an ago 
productive of gi'cat and iutc resting events, wo 
of the present age aro very highly favoured. 
The rajiidity of national revolutions appears 
110 loss striking than their magnitude. In 
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wliat tliey will terminate, is known only to the 
great Ruler of Events; and, confiding in his 
wisdom and goodness, wo may safely trust the 
issue to Him, without perplexing ourselves to 
sock for that which is beyoud human ken: 
only taking care to perform the parts assigned 
to us, in a way that reason and our own con- 
Bcieuces approve.*’ 


CURIOUS ANCIENT MODES OF 
CONVEYING ESTATES. 

G UNTON, ill his History of Peterborough, re- 
cords that Adilredus, or Etlielrcd, King of 
Mercia, «at the time of a donation by him to 
the Abbey of Peterborough, in the seventh 
century, placed a glebe, or clod of earth, upon 
a copy of the Gospels : — Trcduriccus, one of 
his nobles, is stated to have done the same, at 
the time of another gift to the cell of Bredon. 

IngiilphiiR says— “At first, many estates 
were conveyed by bare word, without any 
writing or charter, but merely by the sword, 
helmet, horn, or cu]; of the possessor. Many 
tenements were transferred by a spur, a horse- 
comb, a bow, or oven .an arrow. This was at 
the beginning of the Norman reign. In later 
years the custom has been changed. 

William the Conqueror bestowed the forest 
of Ely on the cathedral of Bayeux, upon the day 
of the dedication of that church, and is stated, 
as a token of seisin, to have placed and left 
upon the altar, the Hklmkt that he then wore, 
surmounted by a Ciiown of Golu : and the 
same monarch, on giving the lordship of Broke 
to 8t. Edmuiid’s-bury Prior, in Suffolk, first 
supplicated the protection and favour of its 
patron saint, by falling prostrate before, and 
placing upon his altar, a small knife 
wrapped up, in the presence of many of lus 
chief nobility. 

William Rufus, in like manner, in the year 
109G, gave the Abbey of Tavistock seisin of 
the land or manor of Wluriutou, by delivery 
of his knife ; which knife was laid up in a 
shrine at that Abbey, and had inscribed on 
its haft, words signifying that donation. 

Many donors, desirous of making their con- 
veyances as firm as possible, when written 
charters came into more general use, united 
the ancient and simple form with them. Hence 
wo find, occasionally, that such articles as 
Ingulphns mentions, were sometimes attached 
to deeds, like seals. In the arcliives of 
Trinity (College, Cambridge, .a deed is still 
preserved, to which a knife is appendant. 

This form of confirming a grant, by the 
donor laying his knife upon the altar, was 
common near the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. In the reign of Stephen, one Gnido 
Malfet aiy] wife ai^ mentioned to have come 
into the chapter-house of Burg, and to have 
there rostored to Goi> and St. Peter, and the 
monks of that church, certain tithes, which 
tli^'.y had kept wrongfully from it. And, after 
the said Guido had done this in the chaptor- 


honso, he went to the altar of St. Peter, and 
there finally granted and confirmed what ha 
had done in the chapter-house, by plying hia 
knife upon the ahar. And when William de 
Merley, in 1129, gave the vill of Morowio to 
the Monks of Durham, we are told that he 
confirmed his donation before a largo body of 
witnesses, by placing his knife on the tomb of 
St. Cuthbort. 

Other instances of this ceremony with the 
knife, may bo found scattered up and down in 
Dugdalo’s Monasticon, in Madox’s Fortnu^ 
tare A nglicanum, and in our ancient Clmrtu- 
larioB ; and a certain traveller, who visited 
Notro Damo, in 17fi.'5, mentions his being 
shown there a small pointed knife, with an 
ivory handle, almve seven hundred years old, 
on the handle of wliich was an inscription, 
signifying that the Chapter held by virtue of 
this knife, the parvis, or square, which is be- 
fore the great front of the cathedral, in the 
same manner as the <5hnrch of York, was en- 
dowed with a considerable portion of land by 
Wlphus, who gave his drinking horn of ivory 
with it, and by virtue of which, the Chapter 
hold ilio same, tho cup being to this day, in 
their ptissession. 

Dugdale, in his History of St. PauVs 
Cathedral, instances a grant made to tho 
canons of that church, in the twelfth century, 
of certain premises in the adjoining parish of 
St. Beno’t, tho possession of which was given 
by tho donor to them with his Gold King, 
whcroiii a ruby was set ; appointing that tho 
same gold ring, together with his .seal, should 
bo for ever afiixed to the charter, whereby ho 
so disposed them ; and in a charter to Bel* 
voir l*riory, in Leicestershire, of tho church 
of I’liingard, possossiun of it is said to be 
given by tho delivery of a Walking Staff. 
William do Albini, in a similar manner, on 
his foundation of the priory of Wymondham, 
in Norfolk, gave tho whole town of Hapes- 
biirgh to that establishment, by delivering a 
Ckoss of Silver. 

A singular instance of the same sort of gift, 
occurs in the annals of Dunstable, whero wo 
have a copy of an inscription on the ivory 
HANDLE OF A WHIP, foiind ill tlio mins of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, which appears to have been 
the testimony of a gift of four mares to the 
monks, by ono Gilbert do Novo Gastello. 

The practice of offering land by a copy of 
tho Gospels, is one of which several instances 
occur in history, and is twice mentioned in 
Doomsday Hook. One instance of this mode 
of investiture, is to bo found in the Register 
of Spalding Priory, as late as tho year 1284 ; 
tho donor, it is said, “placed upon the altar 
of the Blossod Mary, a copy of the Evange- 
lists, in confirmation of his said gift.’’ 

Giintoii, in his History of Peterhoroughy 
just mentioned, notices another mode of in- 
vestiture, by the dranco of a tree : a prac- 
tice by no means uncommon in former times 
on the Continent. Robert do Torpell, he says, 
“ in tho next week after his return from Rome, 
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beio; Tery weak, came to the hospital of the 
infirm at Buroh, to the chapel of St. Leonard, 
and there, before many witnesses, gave him- 
self, body and soul, to Goi> and St. Peter, and 
the Church of Burch, with all his lands ia 
Codestock and Glapetop, and in confirmation 
of his gift, placed upon the altar, the green 
Branch op a Tree.” 

The most extraordinary mode of investi- 
ture, perhaps, after all, was that by which 
William, Earl of Warren, gave and confirmed 
to the church of St. Paiicras, at Lowes, in 
the twenty-fourth yatur of Henry III., certain 
land, rent, and tithe, of all which ho gave 
seisin ** by the hair op the head of himself 
and his brother Ralph.” The hair of the par- 
ties was cut off by the Bishop of Winchester, 
before the high altar. 

Such appears to have been the modes of 
giving livery of seisin, or possession, in the 
seventh, and from about the middle of the 
eleventh to the close of the thirteenth century. 

The oni of a new acquisition, to use the 
words of Blackstouo, was thus perpotnatod, 
at a time when the art of writing was very 
little known : and, therefore, the evidence 
of property was reposed in the memory of the 
neighbourhood ; who, in case of a disputed 
title, were afterwards called upon to decide 
the difference, not only according to external 
prc»ofs, adduced by the parties litigant, but 
also by the internal testimony of their own 
private knowledge.” 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

A wonKiN(} jnwelliT, in the Qiiartier, St. 
Jaccpies, Paris, lived with an only daughter, 
in quiet :nid comfort, putting aside all his 
earnings beyond that which was applied to 
liousehold expenses, in order to supply her 
when she would bo married; but, for some 
iiioiitlis, he had observed that he was robbed 
— that articles entrusted to him to alter, and 
gold given to him for the purpose of manufac- 
turing into jewellery, vanished between night 
and morning. The poor man boro this for 
mouths ; but, after having disbursed all that 
which ho had laid aside for his daughter’s 
portion, in replacing articles of which ho had 
become convinced his dear and only child had 
robbed him, ho steeled his heart against all 
her protestations of iuiiooonce, and drove her 
from his presence, with an almost broken 
heart ; on the following day, however, he 
again missed an object of v^uo, which she 
could not have purloined, banished as she was. 
The second night, he broke a wine-glass on 
the table of his bod-room, and having gathered 
the larger fragments, and got rid of thorn, 
retired to bed. Towards day-break he woke 
up, tormented by a pain in his foot, when ho 
found that lie had in it a piece of broken glass. 
This proved that he must have been standing 
upon the table, and he then remounted it, and 
was convinced that he was himself a sleep- 
walker, and that he had judged his child un- 


justly, as he found hid behind a comice in the 
roof, immediately above the table, all the 
Jewels and trinkets which he had lost. It is 
needless to add with what affection he again 
sought his child, or with what tenderness he 
restored her to that place in his bosom which 
she l&ad never forfeited. — July, 1840. 


RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS, 

Connected with the history of the Cartoons, 
an interesting circumstance remains, llie 
tapestries done fi'om these works were in- 
tended to decorate the lower part of the walls 
of the Cupolla Sistina ; and the Chevalier 
Bunsen was the first who, with minute dili- 
gence, ascertained the precise order in which 
they were placed : thus accounting for the 
choice of the subjects and the dittereuco of 
sizo. The following particulars are first to 
be borne in mind : 

The chapel built by Sixtus IV., in 14.5.1, 
and afterwards called by his name, was partly 
painted during his pontificate, with subjects 
from the Old and New Testament: these occu- 
pied the middle space of the wall under the 
windows, and extended all round the chapel. 
Nothing further was done by succeeding pon- 
tiffs till the accession of Julius II., the nephew 
of Sixtus IV. Under his auspices, Michael 
Angelo painted the ceiling ; and a certain 
plan havingbeen already defined by the subjects 
t»n the walls, the great artist judieiously took 
up, or rather began, the thread of the wholo 
history ; gradually leading the mind of the 
spectator from the earliest events recorded in 
^ripturc, and from the propho<'.ies, to the 
antitypes represented below. It was subse- 
quently suggested to Loo, who readily listened 
to any scheme that promised a display of mag- 
nificence, to adorn tho vacant spaces under- 
neath the frescoes done in the time of Sixtus, 
with tapestries enriched with gold, to bo 
wrouglit iu Flanders from Cartoons by Ra- 
phael. 

Tho subjects were selected accordingly ; 
and thus still descended in chronological 
order from the history of Christ, which had 
been partly treated above by Pemgino and 
the rest, to that of the Apostles. Gn the left 
of the altar there were four tapestries from 
tho history of St. Peter, and one representing 
the stoning of St. Stephen ; on tho right were 
five subjects from tho history of St. Paul: the 
tapestry forming the altar-piece was the coro- 
nation of the Yirgiu. The pilasters separating 
tho principal subjects wore decorated with 
arabesques wrought in tapestries of corres- 
ponding shapes, and the space midcniea-th was 
in like manner adorned with smaller subjects, 
generally two in number, in an unifbrm colour, 
heightened with gold. 

The stoning of St. Stophen, and the deliver- 
ance yt St. Paul from prison by the earth- 
quake, were much narrower than the rest 
&om the circumstance of the Pope’s throne 
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interfering on the one side, and the gallery 
for the olioristers on the otlier. 

Afterwards, when tho Last Judgment was 
painted, the frescoes on that end wall were 
destroyed to make room for it, and suiftciont 
space no longer remained to hang throe of tho 
tapestries underneath it. 

Tho Cartoons at Hampton Court, as is well 
known, are soren in number ; the four that 
are wanting are, tho coronation of tho Virgin, 
tho conversion of St. Paul, tho stoning of St. 
Stephen, and tho delivoraiico of St. l*anl from 
prison. Another series of tapestries, thirteen 
in number, with subjects ftom tho life of 
Christ, is still prcBorve<l in tho Vatican ; 
these YFfito done after Raphaers death, chiefly 
from tho designs of his scholars. 

Sketches by Raphael fur tho Murder of the 
Innocents, and tho Adoration of the Shep' 
herds, are all that remain to prove his super- 
intendence of this undertaking. Fragments 
of tho Cartoons also exist . — Quarterlff Re- 
vieWf No. cxxxi., Juno, 11140. 


jHaniurs; anh 

A Wircirs CnATR. 

In the south lobby leading to the council cham- 
ber, there is a chair of very antique appear- 
ance, and bearing on tho carved back, which 
richly adorned tho back, the date of 1030.’* 
Upon inquiry, wo learned that the chair had 
originally boon the property of tho far-famed 
Maggy Lang, one of the seveu wittdies of Ileii- 
frewshire, who was burnt in KiOr, on tho 
Gallowgreen of Paisley, for bewitching Chris- 
tian Shaw, of Bargarreii. The chair is now 
the property of Mr. Gillchrist, keeper of the 
chamber, from whom wo received tho follow- 
ing facts connected with its history, exhibit- 
ing a melancholy picture of the barbarous 
ignorance of tho people of Scotland, in tho 
sevoutooiith century. 

After Maggy's tragical end, her whole 
goods and gear, were, of course, escheated to 
tho king’s use, and sold at tho market-cross 
of Edinburgh. There was a gi’cat roluctauco 
on the part of tho peoplo to purchase any 
thing that had belonged to a character so 
odious as a witch ; but, a regardless gauger, 
named Dunn, had no such scruples, and ho 
became the purchaser, among other articles of 
furniture, of tho identical chair now under 
our notice. From his hands, it afterwards 
passed into the care of a family who occupied 
what is called the Red-houso, on the Dumbar- 
tou-road, where it remained for a period of 
about ninety years ; and latterly, it fell, by 
purchase, into tho possession of Mr. Gillchrist. 
Age has wrought some chau^s in the witch’s 
chair, an^it has been found necessary to re- 
novate the legs; but otherwise, it is iu a state 
of excellent preservation, and promises, if 
kept well, to go a generation or two furtlier 
down in the stream of time. Wc believe this 
is not the only relic of the celebrated Mar- 


garet Lang iu existence. Her descendants 
are at this day in possession of her siiiifi-mull, 
wliich has remained iu tho family ever sinco 
her murder, and they set upon it a very high 
value. She fell, along with her unfortunate 
iollow-Bufferers, under tlio superstitious ty- 
ranny of tho times, for bewitching Christian 
Shaw, a girl eleven years cf age, daughter of 
the laird of Bargarrau, wlio was representa- 
tive of an old-established family in Renfrew- 
shire. The imposture or the illness of tho 
girl,* which led to ther charge of witchcraft 
being preferred against thfl«e whom she styled 
her tormentors, lasted sovoral months, and 
the case became tho subject of inquiry among 
tho most learned divines and physicians of tho 
day. On their representation that tho fits 
and distortions into which sho was thrown, 
were the work of tho Devil, through tho 
agoncy of human instruments, tho matter was 
laid before tho i’rivy Cuiincil, and a commis- 
sion, of which Lord Blantyre was the presi- 
dent, was appointed to investigato the case. 
Tho persons accused wore treated with the 
utmost barbarity ; tho “ trial by touch,” and 
other modes, usually followed of tostiiig 
witches, not being deemed sufiicieiit. Tho 
most monstrous allegations were brought 
against the prisoners, who, while engaged iu 
their hellish work, wore seriously charged 
with having frequently appeared in tho form 
of cats, ravens, owls, and horses. Tliey w'oro 
declared guilty, and suffered the uniform fato 
of witches, being burnt alivo at Paisley.- '7i>- 
tractedfrom the tHasyow ArtfusyJuly 1840. 


LAST PRAYER 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

O Duiiitiie Drus! 

Speravi iu Te * 

O cure nil Jean. 

Nunc libi'ra mu : 

111 dura cuU'iiu 
111 niiaern ptpuA 
JJu.’tidcru te ; 

L:iii);iipdiIo, f'umrbdo. 

Kt gruufluctendo. 

Adinu. iniploio. 

Ut liberea me I 

These linos, so melodious in tho original, and 
capable of equally melodious translation, w'oro 
written by the unfortunate Mary, a short 
time before her melancholy execution. 

* Tliia f^irl nfturwnrda acquiiml a rumurkablu dex- 
terity in Hpiiibiiia Ann ynrn ; alie ezrciitfd every part 
uf the prupeas with her own hauda, bleucliiiig lier niute- 
liula oil II lurffe ai.ite placed iu une of the window a of 
the house; and iiflermurh iNfraevemiipn, nrconqilwhrd 
tlie tiiiih of miiiiiifaetu int; thread, whicli Lady Ulan* 
tyre carried to Bulh, mid there aold it.bciii;;. piobahly. 
the Aral thread niiide in Scotland, that had pubsed tho 
Tweed. Alter fouiidinK one of tho moal imporiaiit and 
exteiihivo miinufiu'tiirea hitherto known in Scotland. 
MiaaShaw liecanie the wife of the miniater orKilmauia. 
and, it ia to be hoped, I'xniated, by ii Ions blh of iiao- 
fuluosia, the ubuvo dreadhil iudiaciolion uf her youth. 
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FREE ADMISSION 
TO NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS/ 

HAMPTON COURT. 

AnniTioir hne liecn mwlt* t(i tlin five (>xhiliiti<*n by 
u|K!niiig I he AdniinirH Kiiuiu uitli a collfctuiii uf ]hii-- 
triiitK. mijslly Engliiih. of the two hist ceiiliiiiti<. Tlie 
rooms called the Princes' AiiartiiieiitH, and Cardinal 
Wnlsey’g flue Hall niv also to bo iliruwii opon ttilho 
pnldir. In the coursu of twohu muntliH, the iinntlier 
of visitors to the iiictnms hus unioniitedtu 1 IG UOO, (.the 
Kn>ati‘8i nroportioii beinif on Siimlay afti'riuHni, atul on 
Moudiiy, ) and uu loss than 57iUU0 of them dutiug the 
nioullui of July and August. 

TOWElf OP LONDON. 

Tlio iuteiidtid constructiou of a mure apucious room 
fur the crown jewels, which will bo nssimilatod to the 
Ai-niury iwrtlou, at a reduced admissioii>foeof sixiiouce, 
will nmder this oKliibitioii much more satisfautiiry. 
From May, 1839, to May. 1840, the. number uf Tisituis 
to the armories, at six|iuuco ench, amounted to 80,000; 
ill the preeeilinft year, at one htiiUini;, iilMiut 40,000 ; 
and ill 1837. at Iwu sliiUiiigs and the warden's fee. but 
10,200; BO that the inuiiey received by the authorities 
thr edu _ * tlu 

old system at tuo sliillingsi and the iiiinilH*r of visitors 
is aliiiiist eight tinie.s ns great ; perhapM nearly as 
mniy ns the regulation of ioiiihIm every hall-hour, 
under the caru uf the wardens, vtill allow. 

IIRITISII MUSEUM. 

The ail missions h.ive nut been so numeroii 

j V,. w. .....M,. 4 tle])aitn...M,.., 

prupnialury to their iirrungemeiit in the new rooms. 
But ill a few mouths the coin|iletioii of the iinfirovo- 
ineiits will ojieu a wider Held fur public amusement 
and instruction. 

NATIONAL OALLliUV. 

The number of visituis evinces iiiureasiiig taste ; In 
1839 it was 397.000. 

KAST INDIA HOl'SE. 

The Museum wms visited tlie (irst year of five exhi- 
biiioii by 15,000 persons, and during the twelvemonths 
juiil expirt'd, by 9,800. The want uf a catalogue im- 
pedes public uitereNt. 

81R JOHN SOANE’S ftIU.SEUM. 

This, ill Liiieoln's-liiu Fields, has beau seen by 
7>837 in tlie last sciisoii. 

EDINOirRUll COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Thu admissions to the Museum uf tliis college, wen% 
in 1839, on ordinal y days, 9,21^, and on the day of the 
CJaeenseornnatuin.V5.000. Last year the visit ora oil 
the usual public days amounted to 1 1,000. 

llBnALIA OF SCOTLAND. 

No fees .are now taken for the exhibition uf tliese: 
and In tlie foiirlta'ii iiionths thr-t they have biam shown 
without charge, 30,900 iiursous liave*8e<*ii them. 

HOLYUOOD 110V.SE. 

The Duke of Hamilton siinctious no deniniid tor 
seeing the AbWy ; it is left to the discretion of the 
visitors who see the palace to act as they think prufKir. 

LIVERINIOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

During the hiMt jear, the first Mornluy in every 
inoiiih hus been a public day. In 1839, the iiunilieTof 
Visitors was 41,161 ; from May 1, 1839, to May, 1840, 
the uiimlH.*!' admitted free, was 54,195 ; and ou Momliiy, 
Fi briiary 10, 1840, (day uf the CJueen's ni.irriuge,) 
11,360. 'Tlie Liverpool Itotaiiical Ciaidens liavi* also 
been thrown oiam twice a week to tiie pulilic, and 
visileil by five or six Ihuusatid porsons each day. 

NORWICH museum. 

Lately oiiened to tliu public w illioiil charge ; visitors 

* From the ** Report of the Committee of the Society 
fur oblainiiiff Free Admission to Nutiuual Muuuiueuts 
and Public EilillceB,*’ A'e., &e. 
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lire uiliuitted five hun.dicd at a time, for lialf-on-liour 
e.icli baicli — SIX thuiisuiid have bt*en iidmitUid, 

Seversd other private institutions have also thrown 
open their iluurs to the puldiu in like manlier, vix * — 
the Lanciuter Natiiial History Museum, w«i*kl> ; 
aud that of Manclu'ster. It is to be lio|M*d tliiit tlie 
Royal Ae.ideniy will also answer flic nil olio ex|)i*clii- 
tiuu. itiiil throwr open annually its exir.bilion to the 
piuiple wiiiijut charge, duiiog some period, however 
iimitejl. 

Ry means such us these, the iioorcst classes of the 
community aie brought into connexion with the pure 
iiimI exalting influeuses to which tliifse buildings are 
devuieii. Tim good hudiiig of the uiibiir, and in tlio 
aptitude uf all mi mis — oven tlie lowinit, to lecelve 
refined and elevating impressions — lias been already 
limply seen. The public buildings above, have lieen 
eiowded inuiithly by thousands, w hose eyes have falleii 
for the ft..t time upou whole kingdoms 'uf nature, .xnd 
with which no previous knowledge or ianuliiirity lirnke 
the eifuct of lioshiiess and wonder. The utiilbrni pio- 
pnety and iutidiigcnt ciiriosily uf tlie vast multitudes 
that luive visited them, deinuiiHtrnte that nothing is 
wanting but the opportunities of forming tastes, and a 
geueriius and respectful spirit uf sympathy maiiilesttMl 
towaids them, to iiwiike in uneiiliivated British iiiitids 
feelings ami ideas, winch incieusu the happiness and 
I he viitue of lilu. With tlm sense uf beauty ni>d wonder 
dead in tbe mind, toe jioor man lives in a mean and 
uiigrnctHl world. No greater bU'Ssiug can be eonreiicd 
upon Itiiu. lliiiii to open bis miml to the cheap aiul re- 
fining pleitsiiies tliut every wliere surround iiini, — to tiio 
wonders and glories uf the universe, amid winch he 
dwells. 


SANDWICH ISLANDER COURTING 
A BUTTERFLY. 

Tiik Sandwichor UKe.s a ctiiious plan to catch 
a butterfly, though in this case it was a moth 
(lh«' »phin,v puni/cna.): — 

“ It llitw by day, and appears to seek tlio 
warmth and bii;^1itnoss of the noontide sun; 
and llilting from flower to flower, on which it 
seldom alights, it drains the nectar from the 
hlus.soms with its proboscis a.H it lloatB in tho 
air with a rapid, vibratory motion of the win^B. 
On one occasion, when 1 was oiidoavoiiring to 
capture this eoiiiiettiug insect, a native came to 
my as.sistauec, and undertook the task in his 
own way; gathering two of the elegant blue 
eoiivol villus flowers around which the moth 
had been fluttering, and liolding one in each 
hand in an inviting position, no cautiously 
approached or followTd the iu.sect to tempt it 
within his reacli. Tho active but steadthy 
movements of tho young and scantily-clad 
islander, as lie pursued his shy game over the 
plains; the seducing attitudes ho assumed, 
and the insinuating manner in which he pre- 
sented the flowers to the moth when opportu- 
nities offered, aiibrdod a very ludicrous scene. 
Although the exertions of my entomological 
frioiid were at this time fruitless, 1 have often 
seen the plan ho adopted successfully employed 
by other natives; the hawk-motli, approach- 
ing the pnifibrod blossoms, protrudes its long 
proboscis, which is seized with th<S fingers, and 
the creature secured.” 

Such is tho method of accomplishing this 
flowery font . — Whaling Voyage, by F, D, 
BennctL 
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HR. Parris’s decorative paintings. 

The private view of Mr. Parris's Various 
Paintings for the Decoration of the Draw- 
ing Rooms at Redbourne Hall, executed for 
His Grace the Duke of St, Alban's was a 
most pleasing and intellectual treat. — Tt is 
gratifying to ivitness the tasto for deeorativo 
paintings which has, at length, forced itself 
on the notice of the wealthy and the noble ; 
and, we fool assured, under the hands of 
English artists, it will arrive to as groat 
ominoncp hero, as it hitherto has in France, 
and other parts of the Continent ; which the 
above beauteous specimens of art by Mr. 
Parris, nobly testify. 

The series consists of six lar^ paintings, for 
the principal panels, illustrative of English, 
French, Italian, Swiss, Greek, and Oriental 
scenery and manners; representing hawking 
— ^a very appropriate decoration for the man- 
sion of the Hereditary Grand Falconer of 
England ; then we have a fete champetre, 
illustrative of Franco ; a moorish harem, a 
splendid Italian landscape, &c. The smaller 
panels are made subox^nate to the larger 
designs. 

Those pleasing works are painted with all 
the graceful delineation, delicacy of touch, 
and brilliancy of colouring, for which Mr. 
Parris is so celebrated, and will shed a con- 
siderable lustre on the fame of the talented 
artist ; and, we hare no doubt, bo an impetus 
to call the attention of the wealthy to follow 
the example of the Duke of St. Alban’s, in 
such-like decorations for their mansions. 


C|)t public Stounifilj. 

Dublin University Magazine. No. xci. 

July, M.ncccxL. 

[Like July himself, this Magazine comes in 
with good mi its, and tempts us to eat from the 
rosy side o’ the poach, Tlic parts of " Lucy 
Hashwood,” and " O’Malley,” arc cleverly sus- 
tained ; and a fairer vision than ever rises up 
before the “ Portrait Painter,” — witness hw 
heroine “ Olivia — ] 

Instability of Beauty. 

When 1 review with the eye of memory the 
many portraits painted by mo in years gone 
by, more ospociidly when 1 recall to my mind 
the lovely female faces it has fallen to my lot 
to pourtray, a feeling, akin to melancholy, 
overshadows my spirit— for I know that of 
these, the earlier subjects of my pencil, not 
one remains the same lovely thing she was. 
The dead catovass has an advantage over the 
living loveliness it oommemorates, the advan- 
tage of permanence. How many of those 
whose brilliant beauty, in its first early spring, 
or the full flush of its summer glory, made 
them seem, when they presented themselves 


in my studies, like the very embodiment of 
the drouns that rose upon my lonely hours, 
have no record of that beauty left, save in the 
picture that hangs in their dwelling, or in the 
memory of enthusiasts like myself ! Some of 
them are grown haggard with dissipation — 
some are bowed under the weight of this 
world’s cares — at the best, many brows are 
wrinkled, and rich tresses tinged with grey ; 
while pearl powder, rouge, and cosmetics, are 
vainly omployed to produce an imitation of 
the radiant hues of youth, long since fled for 
ever. * 

Portraiture of the fair Olivia. 

One bright imago oven now comes distinctly 
before my mental gaze. How can I believe 
that, that pure open brow, those cloudless 
eyes, those beautiful lips, with their/* most 
bewildering smile,” could bo unallied to all 
that is noblest and purest in thought and 
action I Who could have guessed the doom 
that was prepared for that most radiant orea- 
ture 1 Even now it sooms impossible that so 
it should have been with her — and yet, though 
I knew it not then, oven in the days when 1 
first saw her in her loveliest aspect, the web 
of her fate was weaving around her ; the 
** little cloud like a man’s hand,” was already 
hovering in the horizon of her life. 

The picture of which I speak was one on 
which I bestowed much pains, and which 
brought mo some celebrity, and a groat increase 
of employment, its original being the belle of 
the season during which it was exhibited. It 
was a full-length, representing a tall aristo- 
cratic looking girl, of about eighteen, whoso 
beauty, extraordinary as it was, was less re- 
markable than the air of high birth, the styl- 
ishness, that pervaded her appearance. Sho 
stood with one tiny foot a little advanced, as 
if she were just stepping forward to present 
the bunch of beautiful exotics in her hand to 
some one before her, and a satin mantle 
trimmed with ermine was flung lightly over 
the other arm. Her robe was of white satin, 
and displayed to great advantage a faultless 
neck and throat. Her rich dark hair was 
dressed in long fanciful ringlets, and a large 
lace veil fell from the back of her head, re- 
lieving and softeniug her features, and throw- 
ing forward that noble head with its dark 
tresses into strong relief. The expression of 
her countenance was as singular as it was 
cliarming— it was at once so gentle and so 
lofty ; so dignified, yet so full of the most 
winning sweetness. To say ** she looked like 
a queen ” would give no very correct concep- 
tion of her appearance, for queens have no 
** divine right” to bo beautiful beyond their 
subjects ; and some of them, in days gone by, 
have been very much the reverse. But, per- 
haps, her style of beauty would best embody 
a j^et’s idea of a queen, if he could have one 
made according to his own fancy. Her life 
was a strange one, and its close was, perhaps, 
strangest of all. Alas ! that the history of 
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one so lovely should be little more than a 
record of sufreriiig ! 

[At p. 22, opens a spirited article on Angling 
— “ To the streams, ye anglers, to the streams !” 
The article of course cannot proceed without 
remembrances of honest oldf Isaac Walton, 
parle^ng pleasantly with the milkmaids, or 
chanting sweet philosophic songs. Its perora- 
tion is so well tuned for right minds, that the 
leaven of its fine sentiments must dulcify our 
pages.] 

Anticipatory Pleasures of Quiet Angling, 

Our rods and reels are iii readiness ; aud 
we look with eager anxiety to the hour when 
wo shall bo privileged once more to be deni- 
zens amongst the woods and mountains, where 
the music of the streams, the freshness of the 
air, the melody of the birds, the verdure of 
the fields, and the beauty of nature, in all the 
variety in which she exhibits herself to the 
gaze of her admiring votary, whether towering 
in sublimity, or mantling in loveliness— whe- 
ther dressed in sunslune, or wrapt in storms 
— ^will make us, for a brief season, forgetful of 
the noise and strife of city life, charm away 
the bitterness of political contention, raise us 
above the sublunary anxieties which embar- 
rass and agitate the life of man, and, by con- 
verse with the Eternal Architect, by whom 
this frame of things, so passing fair, was 
fashioned, allay that fever of the spirit, and 
still those beatings of the heart — those flut- 
torings, as it were, of the immortal spirit 
against its prison-bars - which indicate unsa- 
tisfied longings after some future and indefi- 
nite good, and baffled reason struggling in 
vain to solve the troublous mystery of human 
existence. Yes, our little sabbath of recrea- 
tion is at hand, by the proper employment of 
which, wo hope to be purified from the sordid- 
noss of worldly objects, and rendered not less 
fit to study, or to profit b}'*, the AVord, by con- 
temidating the works of Cod - by seeing with 
our own eyes how exceedingly glorious they 
are, and how their Author i.s clothed with 
majesty and dominion. And it is only thus 
that the enjoyment of such pleasures is at- 
tended with a purificatory efflcac^y, when they 
are pursued as a moans, not as an end — when 
they are a respite from toil, not an engrossing 
occupation — ^when they are used for purposes 
of health, not abused for purposes of self-in- 
dulgence— and when, if wo have recourse to 
them with delight, when wearied nature re- 
quires refreshment and repose, as soon as these 
their proper objects are fully accomplished, 
wo can return from them with a pleased 
alacrity to those occupations to which it has 
pleased God to call as. 


Mineralogical Discovery. — A coal-mine 
has been discovered near the Black Sea, of 
very superior quality. It is the first discovery 
of the kind in the Ottoman Empire. — Cour~ 
rier 4e V Europe. 


THE PARSEES AS A PEOPLE. s. 

These are the original Firoworshippors— tho^ 
aborigines of olden Persia. Wilford, the ori- 
ental scholar, traced their emigration from 
Persia when they fled to India, in the time of 
Abn-Bekr, who reigned only two years in 632 
and 633. Clinging to their ancient religion, 
the greater number continued Parsecs, others 
turned Hindoos, and are called Rdmds and 
M ihratas. Richie says that of all the natives 
of Bombay, they are the most intelligent, and 
are distinguished for their liberality and suc- 
cess as merchants. 

Of the population of Bombay, Warden states, 
that, excluding European troops, the 

English amount to ... . .938 only. 
Native Christians . . . 8,020. 

Parsoes 10,738. 

Mahoinmodans .... 25,920. 
the rest being Hindoos. 

Tliis shows that the community of Parsecs 
at Bombay is much greater than has been ge- 
nerally supposed, speaking of them as a dis- 
tinct i>eople. 

The Parsees wore originally classed into 
four orders, viz: — 

1'hc Aihornes, or Sacerdotal order. 

The Military. 

Cultivators of the Land. 

Working People. 

A great revolution has occurred in this last 
class of the Parsec population, within the last 
twenty years. Those who first came to Bom - 
bay were chiefly workmen seeking employment 
in the dock-yard and shipping. Several ac- 
quired wealth by thiur industry. Those who 
followed, regarding the men of established 
wealth as their patrons and protectors, re- 
ceived assistance from them in their difficulties, 
and, in return, yielded their benefactors a wil- 
ling respect. 

it is tlie spirit of all small aud isolated 
castes, and of sects established in the midst of 
larger communities of a different nation or 
religion, to consider themselves as more inti- 
mately connected with each other, and as 
forming persons of one family. This was, ori- 
ginally, strongly felt by the Parsees, while 
they continued a small aud humble body. As 
their numbers increased, the chief Parsees had 
each his tribe of dependents, whom he pushed 
on in various lines of life, aud supported at 
considerable expense. This depeiidance was 
part of his magnificence and glory. 

Crowds of Parsees, however, continued to 
pour in from the northward; and as the ma- 
jority had no claims upon any of the richer 
Parsees at Bombay, and as they rose to im- 
portance from their own industry, the system 
of internal management in 1 800, received a vio- 
lent cheek. The lugher clabses werd disposed to 
maus.go for themselves. The lower, who no 
longer received the same support from their 
superiors, wore thrown upon their own exer- 
tions, and taught to trust to themselves and 
their own efforts. The consequence was, a 
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iproatcr degree of indcpoiidouoc on both sides, 
which has naturally produced its bonofitB and 
disadvantages. TJic public, howovor, on tlio 
whole, is more effectually served, whilst tho 
different individuals pursue with intelligouco 
their separate interests; their increased num- 
bers rendering them less fitted for being con- 
stituted as a caste, than when they were few 
and loss powerful. 

As a body of men, the Parsoes are resolute, 
and fhlly capable and disposed to redress 
themselves by force. They are already mas- 
ters of tho greater portion of tho landed pro- 
perty of tho island; they have a connection 
with almost every trading firm of ilombay, 
and arffrogardod by tho other castes with some 
dread, from the ascendancy of their character. 
They have, within these fow last years, become 
loss profuse in their marriages and general ox- 
pondituro. They he vo imbibed, however, mauy 
of the simpio habits of the Hindoos. Their 
dross is not more costly, their food (they ab- 
stain ontiroly from beef) is more expensive 
than tho Hindoos, but infinitely less so than 
that of Europeans.* 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF TEKOA.f 

“ What mountain is this,” asked Isabel, so 
difilcnlt of ascent, yet it seems to have been a 
path worn ages siiico 1” as they slowly toiled 
up acclivities, amidst whoso masses of grey 
rock, a narrow and winding path conducted. 

“You say right, lady,” said her priestly 
companion ; “ the feet of shepherds, as well 
as prophets, have been here — this is tho moun- 
tain of Tekoa, and there,” pointing to a small 
plain that fomod tho summit, on which they 
now entered, once stood the place of that 
name, where tho prophet Amos dwelt; amidst 
thoso pastures, tlnat are now rank and use- 
less, ho tended his flocks.” 

Can this have boon tho site of a town or 
city!” asked tho other, "its extent is hardly 
sumoient.’’ 

" So it appears to us, doubtless,” ho replied, 
" but tho names of cities, as well as of princes, 
described so often in this land, seldom an- 
swer to the ideas of them. This lonely plain, 
" ho continued, “ on the summit of a barren 
mountain, does not appear a fit area, at first, 
to cherish lofty conceptious ; yet, from hence, 
while tending his flock, the obscure but iti- 
Bpirod shepherd might survey tho chief places 
of pride and power in Israel— might denounce 
the sploiidonr and luxuries of cities, though 
afar off, and warn their princes of coming 
WOOS. See you tho numerous and spacious 
caves in yonder rocks, that bound the narrow 
plain! They wore tho rosling-places of the 
flocks by night, as well as the way-faring 
man.” ** 

* Cominlod from an article ou Rustomjrc Cowaij^e, 
Eiiq., PiirRee Murrhnnt uf Bombay, in tlie India Re- 
view, Tul. iv., No. XLV., pn. 750 1. 

•f Curne'K Kxiles ol Haluiitiue. A Tale of the Holy 
Lund. 


“ It is a rude and sublime soouc,” replied 
Isabel, " the air of heaven seems to come 
‘more pure and inspiring here.*' 

"The spirits of the prophets,” said tho 
priost, " and tho fire, as well as loftiness of 
their descriptions, wore no doubt greatly aided 
by the influences of nature ; the lonely hill, 
the retired gleii, tho solemn wilderness, were 
their favourite retreats and dwelling-places.” 

His words wore here broken bv tho wild 
and sweet sound of a pi]>c — Isaoel turned 
eagerly round, and saw a yonng man, habited 
in the pastoral and simpio garb of tho coun- 
try, conducting a small flock of sheep over 
tho plain. Ho now stood amidst tho ruins cf 
a Christian church, tliat had been built by 
some zealous prelate on tho site of tho dwel- 
ling-place of tho Prophet ; its groy walls 
were still standing, amidst the rank grass ; 
but tho foot of priest and pilgrim bad long 
, since passed away. 

" Ho is playing a simple air of his laud,” 
said tho priest, with a smile, after he had 
listened a fow moments, " amidst tin; ruins of 
tho Greek chapel. Seo,” ho continued, direct- 
ing her attention far beyond the plain, " yon- 
der line of rod light, lingering bctw'ocii those 
dreary summits, as if it told that other woes 
were nigh-^-that is the sad domain of tho 
Dead Sea — that visible valley of the shadow 
of death, where tho smile of heaven never 
rests, and hope cannot come.” 

“It is a strange and fearful scene,” she 
said, gazing on it with intense curiosity. 

“ It is still more strange,” ho replied, “that 
no seer or prophet, who warned or predicted 
in the days of old, should over have borrowed 
its stern dcsolutiou, its terrible majesty, which 
wore always before their eyes — the howling 
desert, the lain! of drought, and not inhabited, 
with all tho other images of sorrow they use, 
are tamo and poor, compared to tho imagery 
that tho day and night furnish forth around 
that shore. Tho Psalmist saw it from his 
hills of tho wild goats, in tho hours of his 
oxilo ill Maon ; its magiiifitfence was evor 
before him, yet ho never speaks of it — ho never 
alludes to tho most awful scono the world 
offers, of the just and powerful judgment of 
God.” 

Tho whole party had now ga.thorcd round, 
and woro listening with tho deepest attention 
to tho words of the young priest. 

“ Whoso is that simple monument afar off,” 
asked tho lady, “ if it bo a memorial of tho 
dead, that stands alone in the plain at some 
distance !” 

“That simple tomb,” said the Armenian, 
“ for such it is, w'as not roared by Christian 
hands, but by those of tho Sarat^cii foe. You 
look on it with deep iiitcrcst,” ho continued, 
while his own eye was fixed intensely on the 
sweet and melancholy features of the youthful 
woman ; “ it tolls far more impressively than 
tho proudest sepulchre, that in tho wilderness 
sleeps the beautiful wife, tho devoted mother, 
who had made exile, sorrow, audHippressiou 
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doar to the banished man Tho Saracen 
pauses in the wild, to kneel beside it ; the 
Arab forgets his iiorconoss there ; and tlio 
memory and love of llachol are remembered, 
while the very fragments of cities have perished 
around. O woman !*’ ho uttered, thou art 
alone resistless, when tried in the balance, 
thou alone art not found wanting !’* 


dculpturr. 

THE EMU IN MARBLES. 

B. R. II AY DON, Esq., a few nights since, deli- 
vered a highly interesting lecture on The 
Life and Adventures of the Elgin Marbles,” 
as he whimsically termed it, at Saville House, 
Leicestor-square. The mooting was numer- 
ously attended. Mr. Haydon began by remark- 
ing, that it was thirty years since Lord Elgin 
accidentally came in, while ho (Mr. Haydon,) 
was tiewing tho Elgin marbles in Loudon. 
Another professional man happened to bo 
present, and as they were both besieging his 
lordship with questions, the distinguished 
nobleman thought it would bo his shortest 
eotirsc to give them at once a history of tho 
marbles, Arom beginning to end. It appeared 
that Lord Elgin, when ho had just been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Constantinople, met 
with the celebrated Harrison (of Cheater,) at 
Edinburgh, and iiKiniriiig of him how ho 
could beat make his residcnco near Greece 
conducive to the promotion of architecture, 
sculpture, and the other arts, ho was advised 
by Harrison to have casts taken of tho co- 
lumns, chiefly for the purpose of ascertaining 
the mode of “ turning tho volume,” and having 
llie real projection with the real variety of 
light and siiade, which must considerably 
siirfiass any drawing or draught. Mr. Har- 
rison also advised Lord Elgin to take casts of 
whatever remains of monuments might still 
bo in existence. IMtt, Dniidas, and Grenville, 
when applied to by Lord Elgin to support 
his project, said they would not advance 
tho public money for such an undertaking. 
Lord Elgin, however, unassisted, sought out 
for the host hhiglish artists, moulders, de- 
signers, &c., hut finding that they were in 
full employ at home, and demanded an exor- 
bitant price, he, upon the advice of a friend, 
secured tho as^-istanco of six distingnislied 
Italians, who were enthusiastic in the cause, 
and w'ith them repaired to tho East. Those 
six foreigners fixed thomsclvos at Athens, in 
August, IflOO, and prosecuted their entorpriso 
witli ardour. They were at first, however, 
greatly discouragoi! by the Turks, who, at 
period, (during the occupation of Egypt by 
tho French,) entertained an enmity against 
all Christians. Tho Turkish government re- 
quired from thorn as large a sum as five gui- 
neas for one day’s inspection of tho architec- 
tural remains. However, when the English 
had conquered Egypt soou after, and then 
restored it generously to the Turks, the great- 


est popularity was enjoyed by TiOrd FJgin's 
confederates. Tho original object of Lord 
Elgin has been statod above ; but when he 
observed tho state of tilings — that tho Turks 
wore daily mutilating tho statues, and using 
their heads for cannon -balls, and that Kuro- 
poaii travollors wore every-day coming and 
breaking the statues into fragments, and tak- 
ing aw'ay portions— he altered his original 
plan, and determined upon transmitting to 
England all the valuable moimmonts he could 
collect. Lord Elgin next obtained from tho 
Turkish govemmeut, a full license to examine, 
measure, and take away, whatever he pleased 
of these antique monuments, and he proceeded 
accordingly to put to work at least throe hun- 
dred workmen. Several cmiuoiit persons had 
attempted this achievement, and lisul obtained 
similar faculties from the Porte, but they 
had uniformly failed. When Lord Elgin and 
Ilia associates had surmounted innumorahlo 
difiicultios, and embarked their treasure, the 
vessel was accidentally driven upon a rock, 
and went down with all the marbles. How- 
ever, rocourse was had to Greek divers, by 
whose efforts they were all regained. 

It is thus that, owing to the boldness and 
pcrsoveraiHje of Lord Elgin, wo are now in 
possession of relies *2,500 years old— of mo- 
numents mentioned by I^lutarch as forming 
the admiration of his day. 

MR. LOUGlfs BACCHANALIAN GROUP, 

IIa.s just been completed for Sir M. W. Ridley: 
it represents tho God of Wine, another a 
Baechaiite, and the third, a Youth, who has 
partaken too copiously of tho fruit of tho 
generous grape. It is in tended for tho 
baronet s sculpture gallery, in his mansion, 
(Carlton terrace. _____ 


DISCOVERY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
CONTINEN r. 

An interesting, rather than important geogra- 
phical discovery, has this year been made in 
the Southern Antarctic Ocean, <»f an island, 
or continent, with a coast of one thousand 
seven hundred miles from east to west, but 
situated so far to tho south, as 64 to 66 deg.; 
it will be unavailable for tillage or settlement, 
though highly useful for seal and whale 
fishery. The most singular coincidence is, 
that it was discovered by the French and 
Americans on the same day, January 16, 
1840, at the distance of seven hundred and 
twenty miles from each other. By reference 
to the map, it will be s^icii, tho above disco- 
veries are in the longitude of Now' South 
Wales, and a continuation, most probably, of 
tho same cmitinont ; for, a series of large 
islands were discovered in 1830, 1^ Mr. John 
Briscoe, of the navy, who, when (mmmanding 
the brig Tula, on a sealing voyage, fell in with 
tho land in lat. 67, lor.g. 50, (that of the 
Mauritius), and coasted it for throe hundred 
miles, llo was also driveii off by severe 
weatlier and icebergs . — Sidney Herald, 
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Cfrowih of Trees affected by SoiL — The 
nature of the soil on which timber grows is of 
great influence on the timber itself : thus, the 
ashes made by timber from the Jura, growing 
on what was called Jurassic lime-stouo, are 
found to contain a considerable quantity of 
earthy carbonates, sometimes as much as 30 
to 40 per cent of their weight, with only two 
to threo per cent of silicious substances ; 
whereas, the ashes of the same kind of timber, 
mwn on gravelly or sandy soils in Switzer- 
land, and especially on the Vosgian sand- 
stones, contain much more of silicious matter 
than of earthy carbonates. If osiers also, for 
the puri)(»ses of basket-making, &o., are 
steeped in water containing metallic salts in 
solution, they become excoodiiigly brittle, 
whereas, if steeped in water containing alu- 
mine, they retain their clastic properties. — 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. 

^ The wise man is never deceived hy ap- 
pearances.^*—*W\H was a maxim of the Stoics. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, having once enticed a 
stray Stoic, Sphierus, to his tabic, he presented 
him with some artificial pomegranates, and 
while the tooth of the philosopher were deeply 
embedded in the wax, begged to know, not iu 
tho most courtly tone, what ho then thought 
of his maxim. 

Easy Process of Destroying Caterpillars 
on Gooseberry 7 Obtain a quantity of 
finely-powdorod holleboro, and when tho ca- 
terpillars begin to make their appearance, 
avail yourself of tho first ovening or morning 
after a shower of rain, and, whilst tho foliago 
is wet dredge a quantity of tho holleboro upon 
the infected trees from a pepperbox, or any 
similar article, taking care that tho interior 
jmrtioiis of the branches aro well sprinkled 
with tho powder. If tho caterpillars make 
their appearance during a dry season, better 
wet the trees from a watering pan, and apply 
tho powder as Vihoyo.— Carlisle Patriot. 

The Nassau balloon was brought to the 
hammer on Friday, (tho 17th iust.,) by Mr. 
Hoggart, in coiisoqucuco of the bankruptcy of 
the proprietors of Vauxhall Cardens, and was 
knocked down to Mr. Charles Green, tho cele- 
brated aeronaut, for 500/. 

Preservation of Fruit and other Botanical 
Specimens in a Moist State. — At a meeting of 
the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Frofessor 
Christian presented some observatious on Uio 
preservation of fruits and other botanical spe- 
cimens in a moist state; and remarked that, 
after numorons experiments, made for a series 
of yean, with various fluids, he had found 
none which served so well to preserve both tho 
consistence and colour of fruits, leaves, and 
flowen, as a concentrated solution of common 
salt. — Gardener's Journal. 

Silk Import from Asia, — Tho importation 
of silk into London from Asia increased thirty- 
six and a half per cent in the years 1 8?5 to 


1838. In 1800 to 1802, it amounted to 
l,350,000]bs.; iu 1830 to 1832, to 6,138,000n>B. 

The New Houses of Parliament will bo 
completed by the commencement of the season 
1'844. The Queen is expected to lay the foun- 
dation stone early in the ensuing spring. 

Mr. £. H. Baily has undertaken to finish 
tho statue of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, for 1000/. 
by 1842, with leave to ewbit it at tho Royal 
Academy. 

It is uncertain whetlier tho Nelson column 
wiU yet be orootod in Tyafalgar-squarc; the 
subject is under consideration of the Commit- 
tee for Metropolitan Improvements. 

Tlie collection of portraits in Goldsmith’s 
Hall, will shortly bo enriched by one of Her 
Majesty, Mr. llaytor being now specially em- 
ployed on a whole-length likeness of tho Quccu 
for that purpose. 

A now postage-stamp, being simply a like- 
ness of tho queen, similar to the present label, 
and to be printed on the right-hand corner of 
tho envelopes, will shortly appear, to super- 
sede Mr. Miilready’s allegory. 

Mr. James Warde, tho performer, died on 
Wednesday fortnight, under fifty years of age. 

Borneo and Chiavenna. — In those districts 
there are twenty mountains above 7000 feet 
high, where cultivation is impracticable. 

Preserving the Dead. — Mr. Smith's now 
method is as follows: — 

An incision is made in the carotid artery, 
and two or three quarts of his liquid injected, 
which speedily pervades the entire frame: and, 
even where putrescciicy is manifest, converts 
tho whole animal economy into a substance 
imiicrviouB to decay. 

The China War, 

The wnr that doh our trade with Chiua fatten. 

la Duthiuif but a men* affair of letterii I— 

A queetiou ’tis of O— P — M and T ; 

The Chiurae War-Commisaioner is E, 

Aud we aro ^iug to bombard them by C. 

Eeciiuse their uotlona and our own don't G, 

Aud they won't let our Smuggling Clippcra R. 

lAt. Gas. 

TO COllRKSPUNDENTS. 

Thanhs tu " J, if." far hit Mcndly nuticc relative to 
a theatrical work ; at to its Impttrt we cordially agree 
with hm-^the quotation teat given merely as a statis- 
twat sulgert. Many thanks are also due to him, for his 
kindqffor. of which wc should be happy to avail ourselves. 

We regrU exceedingly to decline ; — •• The Sailors 

Grave'*’-^leaHings, ^ •* W. S. C'."— “ To ” by 

F. F.— •* A Sunday at Canterbury."—** T/te Legend of 
Fiirpet-me-not:' — ** The Home of Love " — ** The 
Exile." — *• A few lines on a late Event." — •* The 
Flower Girl ." — •' PhUtuophy of Greece." 

" W. W." is referred to No. 1015. 

Accepted :—** Song of MMam."—J. B.—Baleth.— 
" Cwur de Lion's Farewell," Many other favours 
are undw consideration. 

Erratum I — In the notice of the pay of iictora, in 
No. 1015, Mr. MttCieady'B aalary ia stated at £2b 
per week, iualead of £25 per night. 

LONDON : Printed and published by J. LI At Bl HD. 
14% iitrand. (near Somerset House ') ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen.— In PARIS, bo at, the Book 
ictirrs.^ln FHANChVRT, VHARI.KS.rroEI. 
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THE GIBBON; om FLYING APE: now bxbibiiiso at the eotpiiab bali,, piccadilit. 
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THE ACTIVE GIBBON, 

Belongs to the third Genas of OrjlNOS, styled 
HyiahaieSf of which there are seven varieties 
known : — 

1. Hylohates Uoolock. — Simia hoolock, 
Harl. Trans, of Am, Phil, Soc, Inhabits 
Goalpara. 

2. H, LAU, Common Gibbon. — Simia lar, 
Linn, Pitheous lar, Geoff, Ann, du Mus. 
xxi. p. 88. Inhabits Eastern India. 

3. H, Albimana, White-handed Gibbon. — 
Simia albimana, Vlg, and Horsf Zool, Jour, 
No. idil p. 1 07. Inhabits Sumatra. 

4. H, Varieoatus, Little Gibbon. — Pithe- 
ons variegatns, Qeojf, Ann. fin Mus., ziR. 
p. 88; Deem, Mamm.^ p. 51. Inhabits Ma- 
lacca. 

5. H, Leuciscus, Wow-wow, — ^Pithecus leu- 
oiscus, Geoff, Ann. du, Mus, ziz. p. 5.0 ; 
Desm, Mamm., !>. 51. Inhabits Malacca and 
the Sunda Isles. 

6. ff. StNdacttla, Siamang. — Simia syn- 
dactyla, Raff, Trans. Linn. Soc., ziii, p. 241; 
Horsf. Java. Inhabits Islands of Sumatra. 

7. H, Agilis,* Active Gibbon.-— Fred. Ctin. 
Mammif, Inhabit.^ Sumatra. 

Muzzle short; head round; facial angle 60°; 
canine teeth lon^r than the others; arms very 
long, reaching to the ground ; tail and chcok- 
pouches wanting ; with or without naked cal- 
losities.f 

The Active Gibbon is known in the forests 
of Sumatra, under the name of Ungaputi. 

It appears to have been first noticed by Sir 
Stamford Rafiles, to whom specimens wo.o 
brought by MM. Diard and Duvancel, who 
were for many years in the pay and employ- 
ment of this most assiduous naturalist. 1'hese 
gentlemen also sent specimens to the Paris 
collections, which served as copies for Frede- 
ric Cuvier, in bis great and elegant work upon 
the Mammalia. M. Duvancel also sent to 
Paris, descriptions, which wore used for tho 
above-mentioned work. 

" The face is naked, and of a blueish-black. 
In the male, the cheeks and a superciliary 
band, are of a ycUo wish-white, beaut^Fully con- 
trasting with the clear chocolate-brown of tho 
upper-half of the body. These marks were 
wanting in the female sent by M. Duvancel. 
The lower eztremities are of the same dark 
colour, and the yellow part of tho back, and 
fore-part of the thighs, are of a yellowish- 
brown. The shades of the colour, of both the 
light and dark parts, however, vary considera- 
bly according to ago, and the light parts 
above, sometimes occupy a greater or lesser 
space. The hair, in healthy animals, is clear 
and fine, except upon the neck, where it be- 

• Nyiehates ngiliSt wlilch aignides the ** Nimble 
Walker or the Wooda.** IlylulMtea is a Greek com- 
ponuil, vis., vAi}/* a wood* and fianit,** one who 
walka. 

t The reader will find a detailed Hlatory of Monkeye, 
a the drat volnme of the Aaturtdist's Ldbrafy** 
tLfMTSjj to whleli dellghtAil work we am Indebted 
or port of onr account. 


comes lengthened, and somewhat woolly or 
curled. The young are always much paler in 
colour than the admts, or those of an advanced 
age, and the very young animals are of an 
uniform yellowifdi-white. The general height 
scarcely ezoeeds two feet seven or eight inches, 
and the arms roach tho ground when the ani- , 
mal stands erect. 

" They are endowed with surprising agility, 
and their light form and slonder-looking ez- 
tremities, hardly give an idea of tlie groat mus- 
cularity which they possess. If the eztreme 
tree on the borders of a forest cun be reached by 
them, it will he in vain to pursue farther; they 
swing, leap, and, as it were, fling themselves 
from one tree to another, clearing, at times, a 
space of forty feet, with a rapidity which de- 
fies any pedestrian pursuer. When a slender 
branch can bo g^rasped, tho body is m^ng 
several times, until sufficient imi>etns is gained, 
and then they dart off with the utmost appa- 
rent ease and grace. 

" In a state of domestication, they are not 
so lively as many other monkeys, though sus- 
ceptible of some cultivation ; they are easily 
brightened, and as easily i^in ro-assured, 
fond of being caressed, inquisitive and familiar, 
and sometimes playful. In the internal ana- 
tomy, they difibr from the Siamang species, 
(Hylohates syndactyla — Raffles,) in the ab- 
sence of tho gnttural sack ; nevertheless, the 
cry is nearly similar, which must show that 
this formation is not necessary to produce the 
howl of this and some other monkeys, or that 
some other structure must fill up the defi- 
ciency.*' 

The singularly-intereBtiDg creature now 
ezhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, was brought 
to England, June 1839, by Captain Smith, of 
tho Orestes, who received it on board at Ma- 
cao, it having boon in confinement there about 
four years. On its arrival, it was purchased 
by the Bristol and Clifton Zoolo^cal Society, 
in whose gardens it remained until its removal 
to the above hall. It is the only living ape of 
its variety ever soon alive in England ; she en- 
joys remarkably good health, and seems in ex- 
cellent order. Sometimes throws herself 
from a branch, a distance of ten ox, twelve 
feet, catches another by a hand, passes un- 
der it, and, by the muscular power of that 
hand and arm alone, throws herself over the 
bough, and back again to the first, having 
made a complete revolution with such a ra- 
pidity of movement, that renders it difficult 
for the eye to follow her ; at other times, she 
is seen to descend from a bough, pass under 
one considerably lower than that she sprang 
from, and rise again to another as high as the 
former, seeming to annihilate the laws of gra- 
vitation, and this, apparently, without an 
efibrt, and with the utmost gracefulness. 
These aerial movements can be but very im- 
perfectly described, and without being seen, 
scarcely imagined. The expression of her 
countenance, at times, is pleasing ; at otners, 
sfrongly expressive a most restlesB and 
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«xoitoblo temponment. She timid and 
suBpiciouB, and it is seldom that she will 
take even her favonrite fbod from the hands 
of a stranger. When excited or ronsed, her 
passion is yery yiolent, and many have beei^ 
her struggles with the keepm*; but^ though 
defeated at the time, die will not long submit 
to his discipline mthout another effort. 

^ However pleasing the various aerial evolu- 
tions of this singe-volante appear, its Vocal 
(if wo may be allowed such an 
expression^ excite our wonder and admiration 
in an equal degree, no writer has hi^erto 
attempted mor|g^n a cursory notice of it, 
the following ooBbription, from frequent ob- 
servation and^ attention, will, it is presumed, 
impart some idea of this truly extraordinary 
endowment. 

The circumstances which call it forth do 
not, at present, appear to b*e correctly under- 
stood ; sometimes it appears expressive of im- 
patience, at other times of fear ; but fre- 
quently, when sitting in her tree, without any 
of these causes in operation, the visitors are 
unexpectedly indulged. In addition, it nmy 
be said, that there are many ladies, who are 
able, with a little persuasion, to induce her to 
comply — on these occasions, she manifests feel- 
ings of pleasure and satisfaction at their pre- 
sence. Its chant is commenced by a sharp and 
distinct toota, wow, which is continued, with 
occasional intermissions, for ten minutes, and 
sometimes for fifteen, when it ends in a long- 
continued and harmoniously-modulated qua- 
ver or shake — ^this is repeated, generally, as 
often as ten or fifteen times. The musical 
intonation, and tho extreme rapidity of this 
shake, are both pleasing and wonderful; it 
begins with a slow and gentle note, which 
swells gradually and somewhat quickly, into 
a louder tone, at the same time that the ra- 
pidity of the sliake is proportionately increased, 
until the highest pitch oi intensity be attained. 
The ** crescendo,*’ which has thus boon so ad- 
mirably executed, now gives way — ^tho “ dtini- 
nuendo” commences, which is, for a very con- 
Bidorable time, continued, and finally dies 
away, in a manner that would draw volumes 
of admiration from tho most fastidious critic 
in musfe. At tho conclusion of each chant, she 
becomes greatly excited, often seiKos a bi'anch 
with both hands, diakos it for a time with her 
utmost strength, and tlmu begins her astonii^- 
ing feats of swinging and flying. 

Tho APE is a genus of quadrumanous mam- 
mals, which closely approaches to tho human 
fqiecies in anatomical strncture, and is justly 
regarded as the connecting link between man 
and the lower animals. 

The sigiiiftoations distinguishing the dif- 
ferent characters of this class of monkeys, has 
thus generally prevailed since the time of 
Rat. — An ape is a monkey without a tail, 
and a hahoon, a monkey with a short tail ; 
reserving the term monkey more particularly 
toT those ^oies that have very long tails. 


HARP OF MV SOl’L. 

Harp of my toul ! nwake ! ariae I 
tliee mlB a hand dtvhw : 

Briglit beiogf from tlie asuie aklm. 

Arouud theo watch with beaming eyes 
A holy power ia thine I 

See 1 aeel the mighty minatrel sweepe 
Hie flngera o'er the volden atrtoga ; 

In imieat bliap hiy ihiul he atee|M ; 

In rapturous joy it amiles— it weeps— 

Atiil aigUa for angeU* winga. 

Loud, and more loud, the thrilUns alralua 
In riclmt liannony iiacend ; 

Evin ill Heaven deep bUouiw raigna. 

While, bound in muaic's silken chains, 

Tiie listeeing choira aileitd. 

A gentle seraph loaves the throng. 

And swiftly wings his way to me ; 

He whiB|iers— •' Peace, thou child of song 1 

JUd Krutefttl praise employ thy tongue, 

Hon gives this harp to thee. 

*' Oh I then. pn*B(«rve with pious care. 

The gift in which Hts spirit dwells 1 

For immortality preptire ; 

Our jiiy tliuu slialt Ibr ever ahare. 

Whilst love thy bosom swells. 

" Sonn shall lliy spirit soar above 
TItis wojld of sorrow, strife, and pain, 

On jdiiiuHS of * tin* heavenly dove,* 

To Join the saints of light and love. 

And with thy Maker reigu.*’ 

Harp of my soul 1 tliy strains shall rise. 

And w itri celestial .irithcms blend ; 

W'tien oil this cjutli thy cadence die<«, 

WItli tkuc. to re.ilma layund the skies. 

My siiirit shall ascend 1 

Jdaii\//e/a, W. Harot, Jwn* 


ERINNA OF GREECE. 

Spartans, if yon have tears to shed. 

Drop them not o’er BHiiua’s head, 

Deatii cried to Jove— among the dead 
Eriiina must not number^ 

Immortal heart, slie won the Fame,— 

Change, time, nor death, can ever tame ; 

Eternity puiiits to the 

Wliuse lightnings ne'er shall slumber. 

From Pindar's tomb she snatched the lyre, 
ghe touched ; an.i lol Pronunlieaii Ore 
Rush'd and consumed it to a pyre, 

OI ashes Imrning ever. 

Ftlie sang of love, and sang so well. 

That they uhu lipurd her could not tell, 

Wliat ni^ic power producetl the sjiell. 

The spirit mlglit not sever. 

lillie sang of war.* fierce as the wind 
Wliich sweetw tlie ilcRort sand ; the mind 
Fled bom the world of humankind. 

To breathe within lier own. 

Whate\pr theme she chose or sung, 

Foith listening thoitsamls leapM und sprung, 

And round her harp enraptnr'd httUg, ' 

To hear its lyric tone. ^ 

Yet raies, and sorrows, gr'crnnd pnlii. 

Fed on Iter heart— and not in vain— 

For often in tier sweetest stniiu. 

Would BouUjbreuth'd anguisli suvU* J 
This made tier old before lier time. 

This iuined life » waters liiio brine, « 

Yet on her rntigic W’ords divine, 

How do the nations dw’ell I 

* See her Ode on Bravery-.^, as some erltlai son* 
test, oii the City of Romp— but tlieie are reasons why 
the latter is objeeUunuble. 

r 2 
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TWO WAYS OF TRAVELLING.* 

Therb are tvro mothodfl whereby a man may 
travel. The meet simple of the two^ the most 
commodious, and the most easy, indeed^ that 
which ought to be generally adopted, is the 
travel which is never made at all. This pro- 
position ought to appear to you as clear as 
the day, but in pity to your obtuseuess of 
comprehension, 1 will assist you with a few 
words of explanation. 

1 will fancy, that on a beautifhl day, in put- 
ting your head out of window, the perfumed 
freshness of the morning air, the singing of 
birds, the flragrancies of flowers, and ^es of 
cool ^ring-wind blowing amid your hair, 
inspire you with a desire to make a voyage 
somewhere — in Germany, Switzerland, or any- 
where else. Now, you can execute this voy- 
age in two ways : — 

In the first case^ you bonnily procure a 
travelling-carriage and post-horses, put your 
cash-book in your pocket, kiss your wife if 
you have one, and smacking the reins — start. 
Such is the method most generally adopted ; 
indeed, there are a great many people who 
never think of travelUng any other way. It 
is, however, a prejudice, wliioh we flatter our- 
selves we shall destroy, on laying before you 
the second case : — 

Second case". You take your morning robe, 
the softest that you have ; your nnwhisper- 
ables, the roomiest your tailor has made you ; 
you throw yourself in the most elastic arm- 
chair or sofa you possess ; and if you want, 
for example, to make the tour of Switzerland, 
take any book that treats upon the subject. 

We presume that you have the felicity to 
fall upon a sot of travels spiritedly (spiritu- 
ellement,) written and related, so that you at 
once agreeably procure for a companion, or 
fellow-traveller, a man of taste, who will not 
quit you at the first post. 

Following him without fear, you are not 
liable to be accosted or scurrilizod by a gen- 
darme, nor plundered by a brigand, cUsguised 
as an hotel-kecper. 

If they stop your fellow-traveller to demand 
of him his pass-port, you leave him to embroil 
himself, as much as he likes, with the man of 
authority in large boots, very sure that nothing 
of the kind can menace you. 

You relish all the pleasures of travelling, 
without partioipati^ in its inoonveniences. 
Your man of taste is a substitute, who takes 
upon himself, for you, all the troubles of the 
journey. Every evening that you wish him 
good night, you leave him stretched upon the 
mattress m an inn, or in a corner of the stage- 
ooaoh^ whilst you sleep quietly and undisturi^d 
in your bed or down. This is a delight which 
surpassed every other, especially if your bed 
is free from fleas. 

You see all that he sees as well as he ; you 
visit in his company the promenades, the public 

• Tranilated from the Fren-h pii|jer •• Charivari,** aa 

quoted in the Conrrier de T Europe.** 


gardens, the monument.s, the cathedrals, and 
the museums. 

If he wants to cross a lake, to venture on a 
glacior, or climb a mountain, he has the com- 
plaisance to carry you on his back; if ho 
makes a false step, so much the worse for him ; 
as for yon, it matters nothing I yon foil al- 
ways into yonr arm-chair. 

When he is hungi^, you dine for him ; 
when thirsty, you drink in his stead : if he be 
cold, you cause a huge fire to blaze in yonr 
grate ; if he be hot, you let down yonr blinds, 
and then travel in the sHade. 

When yon have had onouflplof his company, 
you say to him, “ By JovcT I have travelled 
enongh to-day ; yon can go on ; I’ll rejoin 
you to-morrow, after breakfast.” 

You leave your companion by the evening- 
star, on Mont-Blanc, in the Pontine Marshes, 
or on the borders of the Nile, while you pass 
your (voning at tho Opera. 

The next morning, yon say, with some 
doubt,—-" Provided my man was not killed 
last night by a brigand, or devoured by tlio 
crocodiles, I must hasten to go and rejoin 
him.” 

For this purpose, you breakfost comfortably, 
rummage about the banks of the Nile some 
time, and then finish by discovering your 
companion on the left-hand side of iho first 
pyramid. 

He relates to you what he saw and did on 
the preceding night, how he is rhenmatized in 
his neck, — how he scarcely escaped being 
clutched by tho crabs — and how he got nothing 
for supper but a stale onion, or a skinned 
seroent. 

Yon proceed oii your journey, side by side 
with him, and while you discuss a boef-steak, 
and soak yourself liberally with Uordeaux^ 
your follow, as he analyses the places through 
which he passes, dines on some crude hedge- 
berries, and drinks firom a mnddy pool. 

At last, you arrive at home, and very foel- 
ingly yon cry out, " Well, here wo are at onr 
journey’s end ! Mihercle ! behold a voyage 
made without the least exertion.” 

Yonr companion has taken an incredible 
deal of pains ; he returns, knocked up with 
fotigne, half-dead with hunger— having worn 
out a shop-full of boots, and expended an 
enormous sum of money. You have xetumod, 
the same day as ho, fresh and rosy ; you have 
seen all that he has seen, learnt all that he 
has learnt, and that without your having 
listened to anything. 

If ever yon are seized with a desire to make 
the tour of the world, make it without quit- 
ting your arm-chair, and yon will see as 
many novelties— as well as if you had really 
run after them.* 

EARLY GREEK SONGS. 

In primitive times, before the art of writing 
had been invented, the simplest means were 
employed for perpetuating the remembrance 
of important events. Among those resorted 
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to, aone more mend than songs. In 
these, national calamrties and suooesses were 
rehearsed, the anniTersaries of defeats and 
losses lamented, and those of yictorios, births, 
and marriages, commemorated and celebrated. 

Hence the ancient Greeks had songs proper 
to all their different professions, as the sub- 
joined list will show : — 

The BeftcoUaam^ or song of the Shepherds. 
Lytieraey or song of the reapers. 
Hymecy or song of the millers. 

Eline^ or soiy; of the weavers. 
jr«/^,,oc. song of the wool-carders. 
Eunnia, or song of the nurses, 
^omten, or song of the lovers. 

OalycCf or song of the ladies. 
ffarpalyct, or song of young girls. 
ffymenea, the marriage song. 

Daiis, the song for merry occasions. 
Jalem^, the song for lamentations. 
LinoSf the song for funerals. 


THE DREAM OF A DREAMER. 

A PHANTASY. 

Sleep hides from view the first world with 
its darkness and its sorrows, and shows us a 
■second, and in it are the forms we luive loved 
and lost, and scenes which are too lofty for 
earth. 

I dreamed that I was in this second world, 
in the islands of the blest ; the stars came 
nearer, the blue sky rested on the flowers, 
the air was music; and Peace and Transport, 
which arc separate among us, lived there toge- 
ther. And the dead, on whom the cloud of 
life had fallen, lay in rest, like soft stars in 
the firmament, and lo, the earth arose in her 
orbit and moved towards mo, and spring had 
covered her with buds and blossoms. As the 
earth drew near the island of the blest, a 
loving voice said, ^ Look upon your old dwel- 
ling-place, yo departed, and behold the loved 
ones whom you have left, but not forgotten.” 

When the voice was heard, the spirits moved 
to the banks of the heavenly island, and looked 
upon the pale dim world, to see the hearts of 
theirbeloved ones. And a noble spirit sought 
to find his wife and children, who stood in 
the midst of the flowers of spring, but for whom 
no spring bloomed. And the father saw his 
children fall of tears, the husband his wife 
fhll of sorrow — and when he saw the compa- 
nion of his youth, and how the thorns of life 
were entering deep into her spirit, and how 
she lost hope but not resignation ; the loving 
fhther sank on his knees, and wept and prayed, 
Eternal, let her die ! Soothe die pain of her 
bleeding heart, and give me my beloved again 
--oh, let her die !” And as he prayed her 
sorrows and her life ceased together, and she 
returned to his arms to rest there for ever and 
ever. 

Weep not then, ye children of earth, for 
those who die, since, after equal sufferings, 
■they soon partake equal joys. An eternal 


summer follows the short winter of life 1 Re- 
cognize ye not in the hand that^ takes your 
life away— the hand that takes away your 
trials and your woes I Shudder not at the 
house which is destined to be jrour abode, 
narrow and dark indeed, but opening to splen- 
dour aud immortality. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE RUSSIANS 
AND CHINESE, 1689. 

After passing through Siberia, and Icavinc 
to the south, a huudr^ hordes of Tartars, and 
white aud black Calmucks, and Moguls of the 
Mahometan and Pagan religions, you advance 
to the one hundred and thirtieth degree of 
longitude, and fifty-second of latitude, upon 
the river Amour. To the north is a chain of 
mountains extending to the Frozen Ocean, 
beyond the polar circle. The Amour, after 
running upwards of five hnndred leagues 
through Siberia and Chinefe Tartary, empties 
itself into the sea of Okotsk. It is called the 
Black River, by the Mautchonx Tartars, and 
the Dragon River, by the Chinese. It was in 
this part of Asia, in a region scarcely known 
to other nations, that the Chinese and Rus- 
sians, during the reign of Peter the Great, 
were disputing about the limits ol their em- 
pire. The Russians were possessed of some 
forts towards the river Amonr, within three 
hundred leagues of the groat wall, on account 
of which, there had been several hostilities 
commiitod on both sides. But the emperor 
Camhi, preferring peace and commerce to an 
nnprofitablo war, sent seven ambassadors to 
Niptchou, one of those settlements, for the 
pari>ose of concluding a treaty of peace with 
the Russians. Tliese ambassadors, whose 
retinue, including their escort, consisted of 
ten thousand men, were the first that had been 
sent to a foreign power ; the Chinese having 
never before concluded a treaty of peace since 
the foundation of their empire ; for, although 
twice conquered by flie Tartars, who were 
both times the aggressors, they never made 
war against any nation, except a flow hordes, 
who were either conquered or dispersed, with- 
out the necessity of a treaty. The nogocia- 
tion was conducted on the side of the dunesc, 
by two Jesuits, who had accompanied the 
ambassadors from Pekin. Those Jesuits car- 
ried on the oonferenoe in Latin, with a German 
belonging to the Russian embassy, the head 
of which, Gollowin, Governor of Siberia, being 
accompanied by a retinue more splendid than 
the Chinese, was of great service in forward- 
ing the negociations, the Chinese having 
thereby formed an high opinion of the Russian 
empire. The limits of both empires were 
fix^ at the river Kerbeclii, uoax the spot 
w'hore the treaty was concluded ; the country 
south of the river being adjudged to the Chi- 
nese ; and that on the north to the Russians. 
A peace was likewise agreed to, which, after 
some contests, was sworn to by the Uussians 
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and Chiuetey in tha following terms " If 
any of ns entertainB the least thought of re- 
newing the flames of war, we beseech ^ 
sniMromo Lord of all things, who knows the 
heart of man, to punish the traitor with sudden 
death.** The treaty haring been lednoed into " 
Latin, and two copies made of it, the Russian 
ambassadors sot their names first, on the copy 
left in their possession, and the Chinese like- 
wise signed theirs the first, according to the 
Knropeaa maimer of treating between equol 
powers. After the conclusion of the treaty, it 
was engrared upon two large pillars, orected 
on the spot^ to determine the boundaries of 
the two empires. • W. G. C. 


ANCIENT CITIES. 

[Umdbb this title—" Ancient Cities’* — ^wc, 
this week, group all such, notices of which 
occur at the present moment, in new-published 
books or works. • 

For extracting the first from the valuable 
oolumns of the Athenaum^ the Editor, wc 
SM assured, will not feel offended. It con- 
sists of a private letter communicated by Mr. 
Charles Fellows, fi-om Asia Minor, announcing 
extraordinary discoveries of long-forgotteu 
cities in those parts.] 

mSOOVIEftT OF SEVEN ANCIENT LtClAN CITIES. 

Writing from Sm, 5th June, 1840, Mr. 
Fellows says, " 1 nave mostly confined my- 
self to the small, hut exquisite district of Lycia, 
and in three months, have reaped much .... 
I have in this tour, discovered seven ancient 
Lycian cities, of v^ch 1 have, by numerous 
inscriptions and coins, ascertained the names, 
imd many other piles of ruined towns and cas- 
tles, still nameless . Tlio age is pro- 

bably earlier than the fourth century before 
the Christian era, and the works are illustra- 
tive of Homer and Herodotus. Only fancy 
my finding, within the Portico of rook in bas- 
relief, four large landscape views of the ancient 
ci^, proving, beyond doubt, the fbrm and 
finish of the walls and towns of the ancient 
Greeks. In another, in the vallev of the Xan- 
thus, the ve^ scene of the exploit, is Bellero- 
phon and Chimera ; in others, mythological 
und fkmily groups of exquisite workmanship, 
retahnng the painted colours upon them ; but, 
nr before all this, I have found beautiful 
j of figures, each having over them, liko 
we Etruscan, their names in the Lycian lan- 
guage, and some bilingual, with the 'Greek. I 
nave also copied an obolisto insoription, of 
two hundred and fifty linos, in the Lyoian 
'Character, with a portion of bilingnal, this 
being of beautifiiHy-formed letters. I have 
no doubt {hat 1 have now materials to eluci- 
date the language. I have many rare diver 
coins, with the same Lycian character upon 
thorn, and othet’ characteristic emblems of the 
B^eral cities. One set consists of coins found 
in iite ancient Pinara, with the name and 
iimblenm of ^ dty. The coins and city have 


been lost for. parhapa twenty eenturies-^ 
Erveaud, Cadyauda, &dymeUB, MasdcHui, 
Cafyiuda, and Gagae. 

. [This is, in triith, a rare discovery, and all 
of them stand on a white space on the mepe. 

Onr next nodee of an ancient dty, is that 
which occurs in a brilliant work Just pnb- 
lishe<L entitled “ The Palace of Architect 
ture, by George Wightwick, Architect. 
[Fraser.] The subjoined extract fhmishes a 
fine displav of tlie unshakable sureness of pro- 
phecy, in the ultimate abtndoomont and deso- 
lation of 

K1>OM IN IDUBIASA.] 

In no instance does architecture show its 
importance so impressively as at Petra, in 
Idnimsa, where, in its most singnlar and ro- 
mantic guise, it develops to the wondering 
present, the mysteries of the presdent past, 
and speaks from tho "clefts of the rock**, and 
from " the heights of tho hill** to the " aston- 
ished one who goeth by.” Gorgeous temples, 
sculptured and oxoava^d rocks, tombs, and 
theatres, remain to tell that this teas the 
" Edom,” ouco recognised as " the terrible,” 
" tho proud,” peopled with " the wise and the 
nnderstanding that this is tho "Edom,” 
now "small among nations,” and "greatly 
despised,” wherein "wisdom is no more,” 
and from which " nnderstanding is perilled ** 
— that this is the " Edom,” once tho popnlous 
and opulent abode of the doscondants of Esau; 
now " a desolation and a ourse**— a habitation 
for dragons, and a oourt for owls ; that this 
is, m fine, Edom— the theme of prophetic 
warning — the evidence of prophetic tmth — 
the "fallen” beneath Isaiah’s curse ! 

[To crown our present chapter, wo fhrther 
adduce the following paragraphs, excerpts of 
" Letters from the Old World » By a Lady 
of Now York. (New York, 1840.) Yisitiug 
the site of one of the grandest cities of old 
time — Heliopolis, tho city of the Smi, where, 
long before the time of Moses, was taught 
"all tho wisdom of the Egyptians f’ where 
too, above all, the foet of " tho child Jesus,” 
itt his fair-haired aud angelic young loveliness, 
waudorod, she pours out the emotious of 
her heart in pure and uuaffoctod phrase. 
Eloquent on these things, she thus discouraos 
on the buried majesties of 

ANCIENT HIS1I01*OLTS.] 

The whole site of iSie city Heliopolis, ffae 
On of Scripture, Hos deep buried boiioath Ihe 
alluvial soil, deposited hy the overflowings of 
the Nile. There is nothing now to be seen 
but tho mounds that mark the line* of wall 
which enclosed the area of tho temple, the 
latter having entirely disappoared : its mato- 
riaJs having been employed in the building of 
Alexandria. One single monumental stone, 
marks the grave of the " City of the Snn 
it is a solitary obelisk, with its taU spire still 
pointing towards Ihe same meridian eooesewf 
tho God ef Day, which H ntdMed IhflE thM 
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yean ago* My Tisit to this now deso- 
late spot, awakened in me feelings which no- 
thing I had yet seen in Egypt, (or any other 
girt of the world) had the power to arouse. 
What was it to me, individnally, that I was 
within the very tomb of the great Sesostris, or . 
stood in the shade of the musical Memnon, 
where sat Cambyses the Destroyer, while his 
myrmidons were doing their worst upon the 
beautiful city 1 Among the ruins of Memphis, 
there is nothing left whereby to fix the iden- 
tity of any particular spot, of which one might 
say with certainty, ft Here stood Moses, and 
there Aaron; while there sat the Pharacdi, 
surrounded by his court, beholding those mira- 
cles in which we are directly interested, inas- 
much as they emanated from that God whom 
wo now worship, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. But at Heliopolis, who 
can say that the great law-girer, previous to 
his divine mission, while the years of his 
youth were being spent at this groat fountain 
of knowledge, <ud not many a timo and oft 
recline against this same obelisk (one of the 
most ancient now existing in all the land of 
Egypt); and, whilo his tutor-priest of On was 
endeavouring to imbue his youthful mind with 
the subtle mysteries of his craft, the young 
Israelite was inwardly true to the religion of 
his fathers, and looked forward to that day 
when he should confound the wisest of his 
masters, and be the deliverer of the chosen 
people of God ! You may, perhaos, imagine 
the feelings with which I opened the books of 
the inspired writer, while seated at the foot 
4! this same obelisk ; but, it is impossible that 
you can realize the emotions which 1 felt on a 
spot, so identified with the earliest history of 
our Sacred Scriptures. I read chapter after 
chapter, from that which records tho arrival 
of the young Ifsraelite slave in Egypt, to the 
exody of tho suheeqnent great nation of God’s 
peculiar people. Tho heat of the mid-day sun 
.compelled us to seek shelter in a grove near 
by. There, among orange and lemon-trees in 
full hearing, we seated ourselves beside a co- 
piems spring of living ^vater (the only one we 
had seen in all Egypt), tho stream from which, 
•erv^ to irrigate the whole of this Egyptian 
paradise. It was, doubtless, this delightful 
fountain, and the groves which it nourished, 
that suggosted the idea of this appropriate 
site for a secluded seat of leuming. How 
often at this same fouiiiaiii has Moses drank i 
While the priests of Baal were engaged in 
their splendid mnmmeries at the riiriiie of 
their beaatly god, is it not fair to presume that 
^ choson iustrumout of God’s power and 
will, often fled ftrom the dis^sting rites of tho 
temple, to tho seclusion of this grove; sliaking 
from his garments the profane incense of Saba, 
to inhale the delightful odours of this retired 
spot, while ho bowed tho knee to tho only 
t^^e God t Tradition, from the earliest time, 
soys, that at this same fountain, and in this 
4P^Ye^ roposed the Holy Eamily on their ^rrt 
Ittriyiu in £^pt« 'ThcKe grows boride tbM co- 


pious spring, a syoamore-tree, of cuormoni 
size and age. Mowsh legends connected with 
this ^t, make it contemporary with the 
Holy Family. Indopondont of the oertificate 
of the priesthood, it is not imposrible, nor do 
1 think it improbidde, that this veneraMe relic 
of other ages, was in existence at riie birth of 
our Saviour. In many parts of the world, 
if the accounts of naturalists of known vnra- 
oity are to be depended on, there are trees 
more than double the age assigned to the geeat 
sycaSnore of HeUopolis. That Joseph and 
Mary, with the iufont Jesus, reposed under 
this same tree, there is little room for doubt, 
and much to strengthen the belief, that the 
Holy Family did halt besido this fountain when 
they first came into Egypt. When the "flight 
into Egypt” took place, it is not at all proba- 
ble that Joseph went from Bethlehem down to 
the coast of Gaza, and from tiience, along the 
highroad to Pelurium ; for, by so doing, he 
would be exposing himself and his sacred 
charge to tho vigilant police of Herod. It is 
most probable, that he went directly south to 
Hebron, and thence, by the caravan route, 
across the desert to Suez, and from thenoe to 
Memphis. By this route, he would soon be 
out of the reach of pursuit ; and tiie first point 
which the thirsty and way worn traToUer 
from Suez attains in the cultivated parts of 
Egypt, is Heliopolis, with its refreshing foun- 
tain of living waters. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that Uio venerable tradition is true, 
BO far as it relates to the Holy Family having 
reposed beside the fountain, whether they 
came directly across the desert, or by way of 
Pelurium ; for the road from the latter place 
to Memphis skirted the edge of the Desert, 
and On was one of the halting-places on the 
route. Y on may tliink that 1 have taken much 
unnecessary pains to establish the grounds 
for my belief in this tradition, and that it is 
of little moment whether or not tibe infant 
Saviour and his parents drank at this spring. 
To me, however, it is a source of much satis- 
faction to be able to believe, with some degree 
of reason, that 1 have exuenched my thirst at the 
some fountain with the Saviour of maiikind. 

[By tho solemn thinker, might a deep moral 
bo drawn from the above passages. Nine 
huge cities, whoso mighty hearts once idled 
out tides of human beings — whoso marts and 
emporiums were crowded with all the splen- 
dours of earth — ^in whose hoUs and streets, ^ 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all other 
kinds of music, were heard from sun-rise to 
sun-down, are now all jumbled into the still- 
ness of death, and the destructionof tho grave. 
The shadow of an invisible hand has passed 
over them, and annihilated them into ruin — 
the itink grass waves above tl)pm in riie 
dreary winds, and scarce oven the satyr or the 
owl dwell among that " abomination of deso- 
l^ioxi.”] 
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THE CORBEILLE OF LOUISE ; 

OB, A SACBIFICED HARillAOE. 

[A Truo TaI«.3 

A Parisian gentleman, son of a yery wealthy 
banker, was abont to marry a yonng lady 
high rank, and ererytliing was prepared. 
The bride^om hod sent in the cerheilUf 
which was extremely rich, the diamonds alone 
worth above one hundr^ thousand francs. 
.W^ing to enjoy the gratification of his 
briae, the rich bestowor followed close on the 
heels of his present, and finding no one in the 
arlonr, ensconced himself in a window, be- 
ind the curtains. Presently a whele bevy 
of girls fiuttered into the room, and all began 
talking at once. ** Oh 1 did you ever see 
such a beautiful eorbeille I Louise is lucky, 
what a generous husband die will have !** — 
" She ought to be happy, to be sure, but do 
you kitow what she told mo jnst now 1 why, 
that she hkd rather have the eorbeille without 
tlie gentleman .” — ^ It can’t be, she never said 
so.”-—** She certainly did, and there she is, 
you can ask her yourself. Louise, didn’t you 
tell mo you would rather have the eorbeille 

alone, without Mr. 1 ” — ^ Yes ; I do say 

so ; but that’s between ourselves.” — Much 

obI4^ to you, mademoiselle,” said Mr. ^ 

coming forward, ** you shall not have either.” 
So saying, he coolly put the splendid present 
under his arm and walked off, leaving the 
ladies in on embarrassment " easier concoivod 
tlian expressed.” 

LA FONTAINE’S SIMPLICITIES, 

Ir is a mistake to suppose that La Fontaine’s 
charming style Was the gift of nature merely; 
on the contrary, it was close observation of 
the animal creation, that gave him that fami- 
liarity with their habits; and study, that gave 
him that ease and grace of style, which have 
entitled him above all others, to the name of 
Le Fableur, As a proof of his habit of ob- 
servation ; — 

He was once to dine with a party of friends, 
but he could not be found for hours, and at 
last was caught in the grounds. When asked 
what had detained him, his answer was, ** 1 
have just been to an ant’s funeral ; 1 w^ked 
with the procession to the burying-ground, 
and then waited on the family homo.” 

One moniing, while waiting to see an ac- 
qnajntaiice, he took up a Bible he found on 
the table, and opened on the prayer of Baruch 
in the Apocrypiia, and soon got absorbed in 
it. When his friend came in, he cried, “ Why, 
this Baruch is a fine writer, pray who is he!” 
and for a week after, he saluted every one ho 
met by asking, ** Have you read Baruch 1 — ^he 
is a very fine writer.” 

A thoniand stories have been told of his 
profound ignorance df the commonest affrirs 
of life. His features were heavy, and his eye, 
except occasionally* inordinarily dull^ so that 
ere^bofly, except the discriminating frw, 
might have taken him for a simpleton. 
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BIBHIMOBAM MAIL-IUIUCM. 

' Nailmaking: ite AnHquity, — ^The use and 
antiquity of nails are equally indisputable; it 
would, therefore, be almost as impossible to 
say when they were not known, as to specify 
the precise era of their earliest manufacture 
among any people acquainted with the methods 
of working iron. 

Nail-making in Englegid: Birmingham ^ — 
In this country, the naif-makers, in general, 
inhabit certain districts, scatter^, porhaps, 
over a considerable space, and working one, 
two, or three persons, and sometimes whole 
families of both sexes, in their little smithies, 
fitted up with bellows, hearth, a small anvil, 
and a few other simply formed tools. 

Hutton's descripHon of Birmingham 
nail-makers, — The appearance of the work- 
shops, and their inmates, in the neighbourhood 
of Walsall and Wolverhampton, hiw a century 
ago, and which is but little changed at present, 
is strikingly described by Hutton, the quaint 
historian of Birmingham. " The art of nail- 
makiiig,” says he, ** is the most ancient among 
us. We may safely oliarge its antiquity with 
four figures. We cannot consider it a trade 
in, BO much as of Birmingham, for wo have 
but few noil-makers left in the town; our Bail- 
ors are chiofiy masters, and rather opulent. 
The manufactures are so scattered round the 
country, that we cannot travel far in any di- 
rection out of the sound of the nail-hammer. 
But Birmingham, like a poworfhl magnet, 
draws the produce of the anvil to horsolf. 
When 1 first approached Birmingham from 
Walsall, in 1741, 1 was surprised at the pro- 
digious number of blacksmith’s shops upon 
tho road, and could not conceive how a coun- 
try, though populous, could support so many 
people of tho same occupation. In some of 
these shops I observed one or more females 
wielding tho hammer with all the grace of the 
sex. The beauties of their face were rather 
eclipsed by the smut of tho anvil. Struck with 
the novelty, I inquired, * whether tho ladies 
in this country shod borsesr but was an- 
swered with a smile, * They are noilors.’ ” 

Nail-makers' Workshops. — To economise 
coals, Ehoproom, Ac., two or three nail-makers 
commonly occupy but one hearth, using the 
same fire and the same bellows in turn. A 
circular forge, also, of new invention, has b^ 
introduced into some, especially useful in the 
manufacture of horse-shoe noils in a charcoal 
fire. 

Materials and Manufacture. — Good nails 
are manufactured out of the best foreign or 
native iron, which is prepared by being rolled 
or slit into rods of the proper strength, ac- 
cording to the rise of the nails which are to be 
drawn out of it. These are of various rises 
and riiapes, from what are called brads or 
qpikes, which are sometimes nearly afiaot in 
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length, for the ehipwright’eor builder’s use, to 
the smallest tingle nails of about a quarter of 
an inch. 

The Anvil, upon which the nail is actually 
drawn out of the rod by hammering, is a small* 
cube of steel, with a surface of but a few 
inches in extent, and is itself inserted into a 
cast or wronght-iron block, wei^^hing hom ono 
to two cwt.; the whole of this larger mass 
being morally surrounded with stones, and 
embraded in smithy slack, so that only the 
small anvil is seen. 

The Hummer used Is larger or smeller, ac- 
cording to the size of the nails to be formed; 
its usual fbrm is the frnstrum of a cone, the 
smaller end being the fSace, which, instead of 
forming a horizontal plane, as in the case of 
an ordinary round hammer, is inclined or 
sloped considerably towards the handle. 

The degree of this obliquity, the weight of 
(the hammer head, the size and shape of the 
handle, Slc.^ are matters of nice consideration, 
one nailor being rarely able to work comfort- 
ably with another man’s hammer; hence, as 
they are somewhat given to tramping from 
place to placo, each workman generally car- 
ries with him a favourite hammer, which, like 
the fiabled mallet of Thor, is both the symbol 
and the agent of the owner’s power. 

77ac Haeh^ron and Bore*— When the nail 
has been drawn out to the proper length and 
form upon the anvil, it is cut off the rod, by 
striking it upon an upright chisel or hack-iron, 
and instantly inserted into an instrument called 
a bore, in order that the head may be formed 
while the iron is yet rod hot, for the shank is 
drawn out, Iho nail cut off, and the head flatted 
at a single heat. This bore is a piece of strong 
iron, ton or twelve inches in length; near to 
each end there is a knob or swell of steel, per- 
forated to the size of the shank or collar of the 
nail, and countersunk, so as to correspond 
with the head. It is by inserting the nail 
through ono of those holos or boros, and strik- 
ing it with the hammer on the thick end, that 
the head is formed, whether beaten flat, or left 
with a quarter-formed rise in tlie centre. Al- 
though the method of workiim is pretty much 
the same wiUi different individuals, the degree 
of perfection and neatness displayed in the 
formation of so simple an aiticle as a nail, va- 
ries very considerably in different hands. 

Horse^’shoe NaiU, — If the quality of mate- 
rial be of importance in the maku^ of nails 
for ordinary purposes, much more is this the 
case in reference to those that are used for the 
fastening of horse-dioes. The iron for this 
purpose ought either to be of a good foreign 
mark, or the best British that can be obtain^. 
Many of the old nailors in the north of Eng- 
land speah with enthusiasm of the superior 
Mila which they used to produce when work- 
ing the Russian C C N D, and, next to that, 
the rich Cumberland iron. 

, Feats of Nailors.— The nailors among 
theniiaelves are fimd of relating Instances of 


great personal dexterity.. Hie foUowiiq; took 
place, 1827-8. 

James Leighton, a nailsmith in the employ 
of Mr. Thomas Gillies, ironmonger, of Stir- 
ling, undertook, for a trifling bet, to make 
17,000 double flooring nails, 1,200 to a Hiou- 
sand of 20 pounds, for two sucoessive weeksl 
a tadc which most, to all who have any know- 
ledge of this trade, seem scarcely credible. 
The workman finished his first week’s tariE by 
throe o’clock on Satnrday afternoon; resumed 
his labour on Monday morning, and concluded 
his second week’s task with even more ease 
than he did the first. 

Those who do not understand the natnie of 
the work may form some idea of the under- 
taking, when they are informed that the above 
quantity is allowed to be as much as three 
ordinary men can perform without difficulty; 
and that, allowing twenty-five strokes of the 
hammer (which is two pounds weight) to each 
nail, including the cutting of the rods into a 
size convenient to be handled, and re-uniting 
them when too short, there were no less than 
1,033,650 strokes required before the task 
could be completed. 

In addition to this, the workman had to 
give from one to three blasts with his bellows 
fbr every nail he made, had to supply the fire 
with fuel, and had to move from tho mre place, 
to where the nails wore made, upwa^s of 
422830 times. 

The workman entered into his fifty-first year 
on the day on which he commenced his task, 
and had been upwards of forty-two years a 
nailor; and, in 1800, when in Ireland, in his 
Majesty’s service, boat one who was reckoned 
the best workman in that country, by 770 
nails, during twelve hours’ work. 


STEAM -NAVIGATION OF THE 
SHORES OF THE PACIFIC. 

Thk majestic undertakings which enterprising 
men are now making at Panama, and its line 
of coast, for the furtherance of grand commer- 
cial purposes, and tho sociality of nations in 
generiljf caimot be too openly before the 
world. 

First is the establishment of steam naviga- 
tion along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, in 
connexion with the passage of the Isthmus of 
Panama, to the Atlantic. 

Second^ is the meditated severment of the 
Isthmus in question, by another party of indi- 
viduals, which will not fail to bo a powerful 
auxiliary to tho first. 

To the establishers of the fi^ project— a 
body of private men — her majesty’s govern- 
ment, considoring the manifold ^vantages that 
would accrue to the trade of this country with 
the Pacific, and to commeroo in genenUi, if a 
mo|re prompt communication were kstituted, 
, and deeming it entitled to support, conferred 
on ^he company a royal dmirter; while, on the 
ether hand, the govemgiont of the Pacific 
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eqttoBy wiUi tii* bmflti 

which would be neoesBarUyreBottaatfltQm the 
e8t8bliBhfB6iit4}f» rapid oomiiiu]ii«e.tioii along 
tMr ahores, aim grantad to the said oompany 
for a term of yoan, ozclnsiTo and Taluablo 
privileges for the aaTigation of theur coasts. 

The Paoifie Stoam-nayigation commenoes 
its operattons at that precise point where oar 
govemaient operations cease; so that, by the 
co-operation of both, the oommuiiication be- 
twosn Great Bxjtain, and the coasts of Peru 
and Chile is continued, and altogether aocom- 
pliihcd in thirty or forty days: — by tiie old 
system of sailing-yessels, this demanded a pe- 
nod of four mouths’ voyage. 

Nature, mdsed, seems to have intended for 
ateam navimitioi^ that great line of coast; the 
physical diffloulties of n^ioh, oppose an almost 
insormoniitahle harrier to any other method of 
UBariaeoommuiiieatum. The prevailing south- 
winds, the eahns, the currents of the ocean, 
render naviipbtion by sailing-vessels tedious 
and onoertain in the extreme, and the travel 
hy land is more than formidable. 

The Isthmus of Panama is the only part of 
land travel in any part vt the route. Over 
this, there exists no present difficulty ai cross- 
ing; hat we are happy to observe that even 
this apparent obstacle to the smeeth course of 
cteam-navigstion, is likely to bo soon removed. 
Prom a contemporary paper (the Athenssum) 
we learn that: — 

^ The proiect for outting Uurough the Isth- 
ntns of Panama is, it seems, at length about 
to be readiaed. Transports have been freighted 
hy a number of Prenmi engineers, for the con- 
vc^anoe of tools and materials of all sorts no- 
cessary to the undertaking; and the formation 
of the canal will be oontmenced immediately 

on their reaching the Isthmus Thus are 

rapidly breaking down the physical barriers 
by which the races jof men have been for so 

many ages kept apart The world is 

likely, by and bye, to intorcommunicato by 
common sigus—to have something like uuiver- 
eal medw, by which itB oevera] parts may get 
at eadi efoer’s meaning.” 

These changes, which are robbing the 
world of many quaint aspects, are repuLcing 
them by feature's far more magiiificent. 


OPENING OF RAPHAELS TOMB. 

lUpitasL was buried in the Pantheon (Sta. 
Maria della Rotonda) in a chapel which he had 
himself endowed, and near the spot where his 
hrtrothed bride had been laid. The imme- 
diiate neighbourhood was afterwards eoleoted 
by ether^inters as their place of rest. Bal- 
Wsate Pernsri, Giovanni da Udine, Pievino 
del Vaga, Taddeo Zucearo, and others, are 
buried near. No qtttestion had evttcxisM as 
to Ibe precise spot where foe imnadns of the 
fonrter lay; hutafowyean shwethe Roman 
wriquariwb^gan>teniBerieQht8«^ xispeet- 


Ing the ohnvoh-ln wbleh. Raphari was burisd. 
In the end, permission was obtained to msAe 
aetual search; and Vasari’s account was, in 
this instance, oomplrtely verified. The .tomD 
was found as he describes it, behind the tdtsv 
itself of the chapel above-mentioned. Fmir 
views of the tomb and its oontenfo were en- 
graved from drawings by Cammuc^hd, and 
thus preserve the appearance that presimted 
itself. The shroud mid been fostened wifo a 
number of metal rings and points; some of 
these were kept by the sculptor .Fabris, of 
Home, who is also in possession of casts from 
the skull and the right baud. Passavant re- 
marks, judging from the cast, that the 
skull was of a singularly fine forin. The 
bones of the liand were all perfect, but they 
crumbled to dust after the mould was taken. 
The skeleton measured about five feet seven 
inehes; the cofihi was extremely narrow, indi- 
cating a very slender frame. The precious 
relics were ultimately restored to the same 
spot, after being placed in a magnificent sar- 
cophagus, given by the present pope. 

Several delegates from different institutions* 
and other authorities were appointed to he 
present when the tomb was opened; among 
these was the celebrated German painter, 
Overbeck, one of the worthiest of Raphael’s 
followers; and to him we are indebted for 
some details, in a letter addressed to Director 
Veit, of Fraulrfort, in September, lb33. Pas- 
savant gives the letter entire, and completes 
the account from other Bouroes equally au- 
thentic. Overbock’s feelings on the first open- 
ing of the tomb, and on seeing the actual re- 
mains of theobject of his homage, are exinressed 
in a striking manner; but ho soon alter re- 
marks, " that, alas ! the spirit of the great 
artist remains buried for deeper than his 
bones.”-— Quarfor/y Iteview, No. cxxxi. 


EPHEMERAL FAME. 

It may almost bo laid down as an axiom for 
writers, that the extravagantly lauded of one 
generation, will bo the neglected and despised 
of the next. When Sir Philip Sydney pro- 
phesied ever-enduring fame to the *‘«tatriye 
tragedie ” of Gorboduc,” when his contem- 
poraries predicted tlie same high garden for 
his own Arcadia,”— when, too, his master 

LylLy’s ^^incomparable Euphues,” that quint- 
essence of affectation, was eulogised by nearly 
all the writers of that brilliant period, as a 
etorehouse of swete vnrytingo, wither to the 
end of time all yonge poets would repair 
bow would each and all have stood a^ari, 
had th^y been told, thsi ere one century would 

* Tlie mambeia of the Acudi'Uiy of St. I.nke were 
interfiled in thU iuvHeiii^aticin. ok llwy hiul long been 
in pofisekbion of wsknll lupiiofe^ tohe-lhotuf-RuiibMl, 
end wJuoii Imd bveo tlie a^ii!iilluu.af Ute foUoacfe pf 
Gall and Spurcheim. The . liwtitolion of relic 
Dfttumlly fell with its change pf imne, ihi* mete irre- 
vfrfevshlVj na It proved to heveMmaed^ to4Hi .fodivi* 
diwUfoiMiekbrity. 
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wor1[f1NrOTdd h$ pMottfioed «ib- 
ttilMdable; and that; m the oIom «f 
the second, they would bo unknown, sare in 
the libfaries of book^lteeton, as specimens 
of the strange and peenliar taste of our fore- • 
Ikthers. But in oases of anquestionahle merit, 
though the Jong-noffleoted yolnmo may moulder 
unregarded throuj^ many generations, yet at 
length some diligeiit exploreiMif the rich storee 
of antiquity riiall draw it forth and present It, 
witii all its poetieal beauties and bold original 
thoughts, to the spontaneous homage Of an age, 
as ignorant before of existenoe as were our 
formhers of the long-buried trensurss of 
Pompeii. 


THE OCEANIC REGION. 

The geo^phioal region or quarter which has 
been designated Oceania, or Oceanie in French, 
extends from abont the 96th degree of east, to 
the 1 1 0th degree of west longitnde, and from the 
26th of north, to the 60th of south latitude. 
Within those limits, stretching ton thousand 
miloB in every direction, we have a vast ocean, 
with a profusion of islands scattered over it^ 
one of ;them rather a continent than an island; 
live or six more, eadi equal in magnitude to 
almost any in the world; and one peninsula of 
great size. 

Superficies of the Land . — The great man 
of tho laud lies between the 96th and the lOOdi 
degree of east longitude. Beyond the tropics 
we have about two thirds of Australia, and 
the whole of N^ Zealand. All the rest of 
this region is stnctly trofneal, and by far the 
larxer portion of it lies within ten degrees of 
eaen side of tlie equator. The total superficies 
of the land has boon estimated at 3,100,099 
geographical square milos, making this divi- 
sion of tho globe, therefore, larger than Eu- 
rope, although greatly smaller than Asia, Af- 
rica, or America. 

Statistics cf Extent.— By giving the snper- 
floies of a few of the principal countries, a 
clearer notion will bo convoyed to the reader 
of Hs relatiTo and composite oxlout: — 

Squaro Mllea. 


AttStfaHa 1,496,000 

Malayan Peninsula 40,000 

SttSiatra 130,000 

Borneo 212,600 

Java 50,000 

Celebes 56,000 

New Guinea 213,300 

Mindanao ........ 26,000 

Luconia 30,600 

New Zealand : 150,000 


2,410,400 

In addition to these, nearly 100,000 square 
laUes may be added ibr many eorndderablo 
Islandq, taryiqg in size from 100 to 9^000 
square miles; so that tho totelarea^ ex^usite 
ef a vast multitude of isles a«d bdcilis, .widrii 
swd^filysaosmoi be mMunaifimf mttnetswsn 


be muted, wiH be upwards of imtiiiBUoai 

and a haJf of square «dlea 

Comparative Batewtr^By the sheio calsw- 
latioti it appears, that hero m matrisi^ 
greater in extent than Cham and Hhulofltati 
put together, Australia itself is voce emtezh 
sive than the Chinese Empire; three 

times the size of Great Britam; Sttmatfa huger 
than Great Britain and Ireland pat tog^or; 
while Luconia, the prindpal of the Philip- 
pines, is equal in size to tho last-named izhuid. 

ecology of Gesania.-^The geologieel 
mation of lands, so soattered, and so widely 
spread is, of eonrse, exceedingly various, m 
the primitive, and trap or vdea^c formations 
prevail. To the first belong the Malayan Pe- 
ninsnla, Borneo, and Celebes. In those where 
granite is the principal roek, Mid abounds, 
while the Mslayan peninsul^ with some islands 
adjacent to it, oontains, besides that metal, the 
ridiest and most extemive tin lionnatiea in the 
world. Tho basaltic or voleanio formation 
embraces the whole chain of islands lying be- 
tween Celebes and Papua, famous for the pro» 
duction of the clove and nutmeg. The basal- 
tic islands are remarkably deficient in metals, 
but are mere Iban compensated for it, in the 
majority of oases, by an inoomparable fnrrility 
of soil. Of the mixed primitive and volcanfe 
furmations are oomposed the island of SiiiBa*> 
tra and the principal islands of tlie Philip]^ 
group. In those, gold is found, but less abun- 
dantly than in the eouutries ^ purely prind- 
tivo formation; but they are at the same time 
of a soil more fortile. Australia, as mi^ be 
expected from so extensive a eoantry, com- 
prises almost every variety of goologwal for- 
mation, primitive, seoondiffy, and vohssoiSs. 
It abounds in mineral coal, which is also to 
bo found in Sumatra, Java, and some of tho 
saaller islands. The diamond is found in 
Borneo only. Copper is found, but not 
wrought, in Sumatra, Luconia, and Timor. 
Load is found in Luconia; and pothaps the 
most abundant oro o^ntimony in the world, 
ami which now supi^s the European market 
is found in Borneo. Compared with other 
countries, iron may he considered as scantily 
produced everywhere, but particularly in tali 
vulcanic islands. Enough has never been pso- 
diioed for the consumption of the inhobitauta, 
and this metal is, therefore, largely imperM. 

Rivers of the Oceanic Region.— im in 
Australia, fliRfory to what might be expected, 
there are no rivers of lung course, or of great 
magnitude; and tho smaller islands are, of 
course, deficient in them. Number, however, 
in some degree, makes up for the want of size. 
Tho high mountains of those wii^n the torrid 
zone pour down a perennial and abuBdaat 
supply of water, and there ai*e no oouutrios in 
tho world oonae<3;U0iitly loss subject #e drniiqpit 
■than these. 

Mountains and Videemoes.—No aagfeii 
more /abounds in mountains. The Idghem .nae 
found on ^Sumatra, Java^ jmd aama 4if tbo 
hilawfo tniiiiodtats^ to the aastwEMl of dho 
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ttttMr. These are of an eleratioli Tarying 
from ten to fifteen thonsand feet. A great 
many of them are roloanoes, of which Jata is 
thought to count not less Utanfifteen, Lnconia 
four, and Sumatra fire. The emptione of* 
some of these, even in onr times, hare altered 
t^ fiioe of the lands in which they exist, and 
been accompanied by a vast destruction of life 
and property. 

CHfMte and Atmosphere. — ^With the ex- 
ception of New Zealand and the larger por- 
tion of Australia, which ^oy a temperate 
climate, the rest of Oceania is in the torrid 
none; but the climate is tempered br a rich 
CoTpring of vegetation, frequent and abundant 
rain, and the insular character of the whole 
region. A portion of Australia alone is 
w^n the re^on of variable winds; the rest 
within the influence of the trade-winds or 
monsoons. From Sumatra to New Guinea, 
and even thirty degrees further east, although 
more uncertain, the latter extend. To the 
north of the equator, the wind blows half the 
year from the south-wost, and half the year 
from the north-east, uninterruptedly; and to 
the south of the equator, half ofrthe year from 
the north-west, and the remainder of the yeax 
from the south-east. In those tropical regions 
the season of continual rain — ^generally does 
not exceed three mouths. Hero the distinc- 
tions of summer and of winter, of spring and 
autumn, and the changes in the vegetable crea- 
tion (by no means however very distinct) alone 
proclaim a change of season. 

Botany of the Oceanic Regions. — Of the 
varied vegetable productions of these coun- 
tries, it would bo in vain to attempt even the 
barest outline. The greater portion of the 
oonntry is, down to the present day, unaltered 
by the industry of man, and as it came from 
the hand of nature, covered with primeval fo- 
rests of rich foliage, with very trifling excep- 
tions, in one uniform and perpetual verdure. 
The useful vegetable products of these islands, 
indigenous and exotic, j|e numerous and va- 
rious. Some of the chmFindigeuous plants of 
the greatest utility are, rice, a variety of palms, 
but chiefly the cocoa-nut, the sugar-cane, the 
clove, the nutmeg; and, among fruits, several 
cuourbitaceous plants, the shaddock, the ba- 
nana, the delicate maiigosteen, perhaps the 
most exquisite of known fruits, and the durian, 
unquestionably tlie most ric^^d luscious. 
Among exotics, but long aniHRrou^ly na- 
turalised, may be named many pulses, maize, 
cotton, pepper, cofibe, tobacco, the mango, and 
the pine-iq»ple. 

Zoology. — ^Animal life is nearly as vigorous 
and varied as the vegetable. In the tropical 
pcKTtion of Oceania, the greater animals are 
confined to the greater islands. The elephant 
is kttownmnly on the Peninsula^ Sumatra, and 
the north-east part of Borneo. Two ^ecies 
of ridnooeros, distinct frrom those of Africa and 
Aria^ are coined to i^e Malayan peninsula, 
Snamtra, Borneo, and Java; and the two first 
JUtted aiford the tapfr. The tiger, and many 


others of the feline tribo, abotind Ih all die 
large islands to the westward, but Ceem to dis- 
appear as we advance eastward. Tn the 
ferests of the great islandB also are to be found 
the wild ox and bufihlo, originals of those that 
have been domesticated. Deer are frrand 
chiefly in the great islands, and these of maily 
varieties, difohig in size, from cmisiderably 
smaller than an ordinary rabbit, iq» to that of 
the elk. The hog is nearly nniveiw, and as 
abundant as it is widely mead. The Moluc- 
cas, and shores of New Guinea contain a pe- 
culiar species of this affimal, to all appearance, 
equally partaking of the hog and the deer, and 
fairly c^ed by the natives the babirojussa, or 
hog-deer. Tlic orang-outan, or man of the 
forest, so called by the natives thcmsolvos, 
seems confined to Borneo and Sumatra. 

Birds of these Regions. — The feathered 
tribe becomes the more remarkable as wepfr}- 
oeed eastward. Here they are of singular 
forms, and their plumi^o resplendent. Tlie 
parrot family, the louris, the cockatoos, the 
whole family of the birds of paradife, and the 
magnificent crown-pigeon. Hero also tbe kan- 
garoo bo^ns to present itself. 

The Fishes of Oceania. — In tlie narrow and 
temperate seas fish abound, psrticnlarly where 
extensive banks exist, as the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, a kind of Mediterranean Sea; the 
northern coast of Java; the shallow bays 
which indent Celebes, and the gi‘onp of the 
Philippines. Seals do not present themselves 
till wo get beyond the tropics, and whales are 
compariitively rare within the equatorial re- 
gion. The abundance of fish, and tlie fecility 
of taking them, has rendered the fisher, instead 
of the huutor state, the prevailing condition of 
most of tho rude tribes. 

Population of Oceariia. — Tho total popula- 
tion of this region is calculated to amount to 
fifteen millions, which comprehend at least 
throe distinct races of men. 

Languages of the Oceanic Nations. — Upon 
investigation, it would ap^iear that each 
Oceanic language is of separate and distinct 
origin, — and that the people by whom they 
were spoken, eommunicated words to emm 
other exactly in proportion to the closeness of 
neighbourhood, or extent of intercourse be- 
tween them, the ruder and weaker tribes oom- 
monly borrowing from tho most improved and 
powerful. On this principle, the different 
languages may bo divided into several classes 
or groups, and named after the nation which 
seems to have exercised the greatest influence 
in its propagation. 

1. Tho first or Malayan group, includes 
Sumatra, the peninsula of Molucca, and tiie 
east and west coasts of Borneo, ovor whioh 
the Malayan language exerciaed aqeh in- 
fluence. 

2. The second or Jananose group^ inrindea 
^0 island of Java, and the neighbouring 
islands of Madura, Bali, and Lombok; in 
these the Javanese, a languaM bearing ooms- 
derable resemblaaoe to the Mwyan, prevailed. 
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Tb6 ff^d or Uugii groap^ the mate 
of tlio priaoipal nation and language of Cele- 
bes) extended itself oyer the islands of Bonton, 
Salayet) and Sumbawa, and part of the south 
coast of Borneo, where tho Bugis settled and > 
founded states. The Bugie language differs 
ve;^ BOiaterially firom the two pr^eding. 

The fourth or Phitippino group, in which 
the Tagala language has probably the greatest 
influence, takes in the great archipelago of the 
Philippines, including Mindanao, the cluster 
of the Sooloo islands, with Palawan, and a 
small portion of the southern promontory of 
Borneo, 

Tho^th or Molucca group, has most pro- 
bably had its language swayed by the more 
civilized poople of Femate. 

A siofth group will embrace the South Sea 
Inlands, inhabited by the yellow-complezioned 
race, whoso languages possess a great number 
of words that are common to all the dialects of 
tho Soutli Soa^ but which differ entirely from 
those of the northern or western Oceanic 
nations. 

A Boparato group, smaller than any of the 
preceding, might be formed, of the languages 
apoken IVom Flores to Timor inclusive, by that 
race which is noitlier yellow-oomplexionc 1 nor 
Nejpito, but partakes of both, and which is 
conjectured to be a third and distinct Oceanic 
race. 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF BLACK 
PAINT.* 

TiiiiHis is nothing that hotter proves the inpu 
rious effects of black paint than by observing 
the black streaks of a ship after having been 
in a tropical climate for any length of time, 
It will be found that the wood round tho 
fastenings is in a state of decay, while the 
white work is as sound as ever ; the planks 
that are painted black will bo found split in 
all directions, while tho frequent necessity of 
oaulking a ship in that situation, likewise adds 
to the common destruotion. A piece of wood 
painted white will be preserved ft*om perishing 
as long again, if exposed to the weather, as a 
similar piece painted black, especiallv in a 
tropical climate. Many men of considerable 
experience aav, that black is good for nothing 
on wood, as it possesses no bodg to exclude 
the weather. 

But a fur greater evil than this attends the 
use of black paint, which ou|^t entirely to 
exclude its use on any work out of doors, viz., 
its property of absorbing heat, 

- Wood having a black surface, will imbibe 
considerably more heat in the same tempera- 
ture of climate, than if that surface were 
white ; from which circumstance we may 
easily conclude that the pores of wood of any 
nature will have a tendency to expand, and 
md in all directions, when exposed under 

* \hrlrtffed from a pap^r, Ou tho [iijiiriouH oflocU 
<»r Hlack Palntp" Id the TraUMCtlons of the Society of 
Aru. 


snoh oiroumstanees. The sfater of course be- 
ing admitted, causes a gradual and progres- 
sive decav, which must be imperceptibly in- 
creasing every chan^ of weather. Two 
circumstances, confirmative of these remarks, 
deserve mention i 

The first was the state of H. M. ^luop. 
Ringdove, oondemned by survey at Ha^jOtz, 
N.S., in the year 1828. 

This brig had been on the West India sta- 
tion for many years. On her b^g found 
defective, and a survey called, the report was 
to the effeot that tho wood all round the &8t- 
enings was totally decayed in the wake of the 
black, w hile tl4it in the wake of the white 
was as^sound as ever. 

The*next Instance relates to H. M. Slup, 
Excellent, of 98 guns, (formerly the Boyne.)' 

Tills ship was moored east and west, by 
bow and stern moorings ; consequently, the 
starboard side was always exposed to the 
effcH^ts of tho sun, both in summer and w'inter. 

In this situation, her sides were painted in 
the usual manner of a ship of war; viz., black 
and white, of which by far the greater fiart is 
black ; this latter portion on the starboard 
side it waE found impossible to koep tight ; 
for as often as one leak was apparently stopped, 
another broke out, and thus baffled the skill 
of all interested. 

Ill tho meantime, the side not exposed to 
the mys of the sun, remained perfectly sound. 

To remedy the above defects, tho ship was 
painted a light drab colour where it was 
black before, upon which the louks ceased, 
and she has continued perfoctly tight ever since. 
Tho shrinking and splitting, also, which went 
on to an astonishing extent when ^ the outside 
Biiiface was black, entirely ceased upon altera- 
tion of tho colour. 


The Paris Sketch-Jiook, By Mr. Titmatsh. 

1840. [Macroue.] 

[*‘L 4 bblle France” was tho anciently- 
assunied title of a country, which Song and 
Chivalry of old time so much honoured ; hut a 
knight-errant of the modem day, by pame Mr. 
Titmarsh, makes out a pretty fair warranty 
towards reversion of that titul^ assumption. 
Investing things with no imaginary coulear de 
rose, the Sketch-Book draws to the life, and 
proMS to the quick. Whatsoever H attempts. 
It touches with a vital, lynnluel pencil. Voyons 
— to the proof : — ] 

Starting bg Packet from London. 
Aboui twelve o’clock, just as the bell of 
packet is tolling a forewoll to London-bridge^ 
and warning off the blackguard boys witii the 
newspapers, who have been shoving ff Times,” 
Herald,” " Penny Paid Pry,” “ Penny ^ 
tifist,” ” Flare-up, ’ and other abominatiens, 
into yiwr fhoe--jast as the hell has tolled, and 
thp Jews, strangers, people-^ing-leave-of- 
their famiiies, and blackgstfd:beyi aferesijd, 
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a He-goat, whioh he has copied verj.fUildiillf, 
from an engiaving made after a group, by the 
oel(A>xated Adam. He has oomposed from 
his own imagination all the other subjects, 
except the mrst mythological statue whitdi 
he copied from a very wretched engraving, 
though that which the artist has re*producM 
turns all its bfemishea into beantieB. 

Ct)t Oat|trtr. 

Extent Vegetabh Diet^The food of 
the working classes, not only of Belgium, but 
of all ^e countries of the (&ntiheiit, condsts 
of vegetables ; meat is .not the food of the 
workmg classes, either of Bel^um or any 
other country. The l^tans eat maocaroni ; 
the staple food of the French and Germans, is 
bread and cabbage ; of the Irish, potatoes. 
The Injdiane eat rice ; the West Indians yams 
and br^-tree ; the Africans dates ; in fact, 
a fraoiion,4^iid that a very small one, of man- 
kind, W carnivorous. 

Betrothal of the Sultan's Sister, — On the 
25th of Jluno last, the betrothal of Ahmet- 
Fechi-Piusha took place, to the sister of the 
Sultaii. The presents sent to the Princess by 
her 'frture husrond, consisted of a superb veil, 
broidmred with pearls and diamonds, valued 
at 3(^0,000 piastres; slippers enriched with 
preoious stones; quantities of ch&les^ dress- 
stutfa, dto. ; two largo coffers filled with per- 
fiimM ; one hundred and fifty panniers fUled 
with eweetmeats, and a superb mirror-glass, 
ornamented with precious stones. The young 
Podha has also presented to hor brother, the 
Sultan, a sabre of groat value, and a saddle, 
whh^ is gorgeously enriched. — The marriage 
is sOon expected to take place. —French 
Paper, 

FlBetas, one of the most distinguished of 
the Alexandrian giammarians and critics, 
and tutor to the second Ptolemy, is expressly 
recorded by Atheiueus, to have so reduced 
himself by Jus studies, that ho was obliged, 
according'tb .£lian, to wear leaden bullets in 
his (dioes, lest he should be blown away by 
the wind. — JElian, Var. Hist, iv. 1 4. 

The Basque Languages, — Kich and expres- 
sive jMi the Bascuense is, it is confined to the 
hille^and. valleys of only a small portion of the 
Fyn^eWk. 

In IMia, there is a stupendous mountain, 
called I^h-i-baba, which signifies, literally, 
** Father of Mountains.'’ 

Khan^ the chief officer nnder Shah 
Soojah, who thus raised himself to the highest 
rank by mtnning and enterprise, oommmloed 
life in m humble capacity of melon-vender. 

ArehiMo^al DUeoeerg oi WallaeMa,^ 
Some peasant wiuiking in amddi^ 
rich timtsnre^hn^^fdte^ to 

be metal, they 

Bohemians, from wmim they have slnee llesn 


rmvetied. They are all in gold, with crystal 
and colonred stones, and inclnde two rings, or 
large ciroles, a gorget or breast-plate, fonr 
lamps, one repreaenihHS aiUcon, two the god- 
, dess Iris, and the fourth without a figured 
ornament, three vases with handles, a plateau 
or tri^, and a patera. 

Versaillee, — An additionid suit of galleries, 
beLonging to the Mnseumof Versailles, has 
jut been thrown open to onr Gallio neigh- 
bonfesi 

Jlfofssrirr Tree, — An oak, in the forest near 
Gidmay, in Belgium, aneasnres fifteen foot 
round, and forty feet in height. This is a 
giant for Europe. 

Fountains of the Champs-Elysies, — The 
five fountains of the Champs-Elys^es are 
flalslied. Tho basin which occupies the round 
point of the grand avenue of Neuilly, has com- 
menced to play for trial : the waters of the 
five united, will shoot a proi^ons height, and 
form a fine effect 

A very beautiful flosh-colour, with white 
lights and rod half-tints, is fr^uently observ- 
able in the works of Giovanni Santi, particu- 
larly in the altar-piece of Sta. Croce, at Fano. 

Which arc the most industrious letters \ — 
The Bee's. 

Which are tho most oxtensivo letters 1 — 
The Sea’s. 

Which are tho masculine letters f — The 
He’s. 

Which are the egotistical letters? — The.l’s. 

Which are the leguminous letters? — The 
Peas. 

Which arc the old-fashioned letters ?— The 
Quen’s. 

Which are the sensible letters ?~^The Wise. 

W.G.C. 

The Royal Institution of Sciences, at Milan, 
has offered a prise of 1700 livres for the best 
architectural memoir on roofs, which arc most 
beneficially snited in their materials and con- 
struotion, for Lombardy. 

Vawehall-^The gronnd which fonos the 
site of Yanxhall Gerdens, is qfMdten of as being 
about to be converted into a dq»5t for the 
trade whidi arrives by the Southampton Rail- 
way. 

BToparM.— The only scenes , Hogarth ever 
drew from Shakspeare, are the following:— 

The Examination of the Reoruite 5e- 
fore Shallow and Silence ; pnrehased by Mr. 
Garrick, at Lord Essex’s ^e, for fifty gni- 
neas.— A sketch in chalk, on bine paper, of 
Fqlstaff and his eompanions ; formerly in 
the possession 'of Mr. S. Irelamd; and jifr. 
Garriei^ in Rieherdf which was purchased 
by Mr. Dnnoombe, <ff Dunoombe Park, Yoik<> 
shire, for two hundred pounds. 

LONDON-, BrtmtsdmdattdhhsdlefLLlUB 
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STREET IN PEKIN. 
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PENClLtlNGS JN CHllf A ; 

0% 

SKBECHBg or THE ISBIASriAL fXPIHE. 

No. in. 

Mr. Ei»itob,--A^iii 1 rame n^onbleoi, 
hj remitting you a nithful dolineation of the 
omef city of tho Empire ifcael#— Pekiik 

JPrincipai l^ireeti tf Pekin, 

The fleets* of Pekin are .straight^ about 
one bnoiired and twenty ,ftet tinder and a fhll 
leegae.|a length. Nona but the groat ahope 
haae either windows or openings in the fir<mt 
wall, though most of them have a sort of ter- 
race^ with a railed balcony or parapet-wall 
in front, ornamented wiUi dowers, diruba, or 
etunted trees. 'Hie prkioipal streets, of which 
one e^aving is one, have on each side a line 
of biiildiliigs, consisting entirely of shops and 
warehouses, in firont of which the goods are 
dimlayed ; and large wooden pillars are 
eraoM higher than the houses, on which are 
notified in gilt characters the nature of the 
goods to bo sold, and the honest characters 
of the dealers, and which arc, besides, deco- 
rated with varioas ooloiirod flags, streamers, 
and xihaudB fTom top to bottom, exhibiting tho 
appearance of a line of shipping, dressed in 
' tho odours of all the diflferent nations of £n- 
ro^. Nor are the sides of tho houses less bril- 
liant in the several colours with which they 
m painted, consisting generally of sky-blue 
or green, mixed witli gold ; and amidst tho 
articles which make the most splendid show 
are the coffins for the dead, and the fhneral 
biore, whieh vie in their extensive trappings 
wto thE marriage-cars. 

Common People of the Streets, 
tk is astonishing to see the vast conoonrse 
of people that oonUnually fills them, and the 
CpnfliBion caused by the prodigions number 
horses, oamds, mules, and carnages, which 
orosa or meet eaen other. Besides this incon- 
Tertienoe, one is every now and then stepped 
by crowds, who stand listening to fortune- 
telhjs», ballad-singors, and a thou* 

said dmw mountebanks and buffoons, who 
read and vdate stories calonlaied to produce 
mirth ULd Ubughter, or distribute m^oines 
wonderffil eloguenoe. Barrow face- 
tiovity: speaks of this concatenation of people 
and of senuds " The burn and oonfiised 
multitade,” says he, '^pro- 
ooed^ fleom the lend bawling <u tliose who 
wm^.orying their wares, the wrangling of 
tfihimsp, Hfijik every now and then a stss^e 
twim|^g ')iufi8e like the jarring of a cracked 
jew^hbi^ the barberir made hj his 

• D^ntile the wvhert «f eonit idatkiiw 

have aHrmeil Inat' tihs Sfeivete of .tmta ana rommobiy 
M tliey bUMlf ataw) gUMie <tf thedS trivb, whtrh 
aw aaifiow, aaS not iolw na* In 

the new town, the eeat4oai41y.«m|ih^ 

o hwf tneeii^ cawn,'ewn Hw.ciapeviw h 
absent?' 


tweeiSS«btlMnfifffi and lat^bter^hlit pwriM 
in every group, could soueely be exceeded by^ 
the brekers in the bank rotnuda, or Ike 
and nU wotnea In RoseawryrlnHBr” 

ffoueoa sf Cne ir Two Sfor ire* ' 

. The low houses of Pekin se^' BosdKeJy 
soffiotent for its population of three millkms ; 
but^very little room is ocenpied by a Ghinesu 
fami^,,at least in the middle bnd lower elasses 
ot li& In their houses there are no super- 
fiuiQttS apartments. A Cldneso dwelling is 
generally surronuded a wall six. or. seven 
met hi|m; within that enclosure a whole 
ffimily, cf three generations, with ajl, their 
wives and children, will frequently be found. 
One small room is made to serve for the indi- 
viduals of its branch of the fhmily, sleeping 
in different beds, divided only by mats hang- 
ing from the oriling. One common room is 
u^ for eating. 

Crockery Shops, 

The houses for porcelain utensils olid orna- 
ments are peculiarly attractive, having a row 
of broad shelves, ranged above oach other, on 
the front of their shops, on which they disuse 
tho most beautiful specimons of their trade in 
a manner i\ill of fancy and effect. In snmmer 
there are to be seen small temporary shoos, 
whore people are served with water, cooled ny 
means of ice, and one finds everywhere eating- 
houses, with refroshmonts of tea and fruits.* 

Street-Auctions at Pekin, 

^ In several of the streets/’ says Mr. Ander- 
son, " I saw persons engaged in selling off goods 
by auction : the auctioneer stood on a plat- 
form surrounded with the varions articles he 
had to sell ; he delivered himself in a loud 
and bawling manner, but the smiling counte- 
nances of the audience, though the tongne was 
•unknown to me, showed that he entertained 
them.” 

Coeuih Stands. 

There are no oarriagos atanding in the streets 
for the oonvenionce of tlie inhabitants, Uke 
onr hackney-coaches in London ; tho higher 
olasses of people ke^ palanquins, and others 
of less distinction have gorered carta drawn 
by a horse or mule : for twelve or flftomi 
pence, a horse or mule may be hired for a 
whole day ; and a$ crovrds ef people fill the 
streets, the owner of tho homo or' mole often 
leads his beast by the bri& in order to make 
way ; these people know exactly the stre^ 
aha house where any coneitjlerablr pwson 
lives ; there is also a bookfold, which rives 
au exact aceount where eVeTy person lives 
that has any pubUo «inploymmit.t 

Barbers s(f Pekin, 

, Barbers are seen. i?mning about the sireeif 
in great plenty, with every instrument known 
in ibis country for shaving the head an^ clean-; 
sing the ears} Ib^ carry with them m 

I CluiHM(rTr«Ten0r,pfti. v . 
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inafOMApofMleolMto^ftp^^ in hia lumd H mraei, wHboiii diatinetiou, 

aifeiiHteiaal of wa/^; Wid whoovw wiahea those who excite quarrels or cause disorder, 
to mdeTM either tfwae <^peratloiis, ^tt TTie lanes are gudrd^ in the same manner, 
dminl^BtMe^ whdei^ppmto^ and hare lattieed gates, which do not preveht 

hia ofloe, for which he reoeiyes amoee. To •those f^m being seen who walk in them; 
dMi^ifih theurpro&saon, they carry a pair they are always k^ ihnt during the 
of large flfeecS tweesefs, which they open with and siddom Opened even to tiwae* who' are 
their mid let them close'aiSn with known; if th^ the peii>n; whom Ido 

^ vlolenoe, which piedueei a indnlgi^ is granM must carry a lantteS^ 
ahxm sound that is heard at a conmdenihle and gire snfiE^ieiyt reason for Ms going out* 
distanecy and such is their mode ot seddii^ As a^on as the ftrst stroke is girea by the 
employiEMBnt. That this trade in Chioais TCKy* wateh on a great bell, a soldier or two emno 
profitable, may be pven^ced, bec^se eyery and go from one oeips de garde to the othkr, 
man must beshared on a part ofthe headwhere and as they walk amg play continnaJly On a 
it is napesstble to share himself* sort of rattle. ^ ^ 


dtficher’s l^pM at Pekin. 

Mr. Anderson says, in his narraiire, I 
obserred a great number of butcher’s shops, 
whose mode of cutting up their meat resembies 
our own; nor can the markets of London boast 
a better supply of flesh than is to be found at 
Pekin. But wey sell it cooked as well as 
raw; and, on my entering the shop, 1 saw on 
a stall .bi^ore it an earthem stove, with a grid- 
iron placed npon it; and on my employing a 
variety of signs, to obtain the information 1 
wanted, the butcher instantly began to cut off 
small thin slices of meat, about the size of a 
crown piece, which he broiled as fast as I 
could eat them. I took about a dozen of these 
slices, which might altogether weigh about 
seven or eight ounces; and when 1 paid him, 
which I did by giving him a string of cajpee, 
or •small coin, he pulled off, as I suppose, the 
amount of his demaud, which was one oonde~ 
roUf or ten caxee, tlie only current money in 
tho empire. 1 saw numbers of people in other 
butcher’s shop^ as 1 passed along, regaling 
themselvgiwith beef and mutton in the same 


Sireef^oriere of Pekin. 

Besides tho variety of trades which are sta- 
tionary in this great city, there are many thou- 
sands of its itthabitapts who cry their goods 
about, as in onr own metropolis. They gene- 
rally have a bamboo placed across theit shoul- 
ders, and a baritet at each end of it, ih which 
they cam fish, vegetables, eggs, and other si- 
milar articles. There are also great numbexk 
of hawkers and pedlars, who go about with 
bags st«apj>6d oh their shoulders Hke a knap* 
sack, wmoh contain various kinds of stim 
good^ the folds of which are exposed to view. 
Jn seQing these stofil^ they use w cable msa* 
sure cif BxteMi inches. 

FoHoeqf Pekin, 

The soldiery, m wtdi as pdiee «f Pekhi^m 
under the jurisdiction of tube Governor of the 
Nine Gates^ as he is styled, and na f^pliae can 
he mbre aetive. It is rgre, in a number of 
yea^, to hear of honses being robbed, or p«o«- 
rple bring assasshfated. All the principal atrOjets 
hate ghavd-rboimit ^ the Bridiera, or Com* 
de-GaadepaSriale nij^t and day, each havfog 
a aatafe kai^^^fom kh giwe, anl a whip 


Cteanlinewe of the StreeU. 

The police regulatimi is indeed very enpen* 
sive to the emperor, 'for part of the soimers 
are kept entirely to take care of tho streets; 
they are all foot, and their pay large; heahles 
their watching night and day, it is thrir dnty 
to see that every person cleans the street be- 
fore his door, that it is swept every ^y, and 
watered every night and moiling in diy wea- 
ther, and that the dirt is taken, away after 
rain; and as the streets are very wide, one of 
their chief employments is to work themselves, 
aud to keep tho middle of the streets YriT 
clean, for tho convenience of passengers. 
iliey have taken up the dirt, they level the 
ground, for tlie town is not paved, or dry it 
after it has been turned, or mix it with other 
dry earth, so that, two hours after great rains, 
one may go dean to all parts of the town. 

A Funeral %n the Streeti ofP^kin. 

In Anderson’s narrative of Sir G. Staunton’s 
embassy to China, he gives an aoeount of a 
funeral procession, which proved to be a yotj 
striking and solemn speotacle; tho coffin was 
covered by a canopy decorated with curtains 
of satin, enriched with gold and flowers, and 
bang with escutcheons; it was placed on a 
large bier or platfornu and carried by itt least 
fifty or sixty men, who supported it on thrir 
shoulders with long bamboos crossing each 
other, and marched right abreast with slow 
and solemn step. A band of music immediately 
followed, playmg a kind of dirge, which was 
not without a mixtnre of plearing tunes; the 
relationB and friends of the deceased then 
followed, amyed in black and white dresato; 

Ancient Pekin, 

Pekb, in the middle agea, was kgoitn bji 
the name of Kambaln, a cMimpticm df bUmn- 
haJig^ (the capital of the Khan J ai^ ifiivi svsfi 
then aaid to have been eminently oftl^eent. 
Marco Polo, in that age, mentions its afreSfir 
aa extending in a alraigM line from one extte* 
mity to the other, and bordered by hlgblv-^ 
njmnted 'edifioea; He partioularfy drilbek 
“ rplmriu^'' 
'idtodonfsi 
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CELTIC REVENGE; 

AM ILLUinUTlVE TALE. 

We preflioe not our tale teUing you that 
ita theme ia one of beauty, that its thonghta 
are thoae of love, or its termination happiness 
unbounded, but inyite you to listen with an 
undentandiog heart, whilst we striye to trace, 
in one of like passiotts with yonrselYea, the 
tranapoxts of nnoheoked t6nq[»er, and the rea- 
lisations of rerenge, too stern either to linger or 
abatOi 

In a wild and solitary diatriot by the Sound 


their s^ni sldds, haag with draperies of grm 
and gold, ‘made it appear as uioughlGelh- 
bled g^ of the fbrest liad there upthTown 
their temporary dwelling^ or dropped their 
Buubright mantles as thi^ passed. Skioh was 
the state of Scotland in the times <^old. nor 
should wc^ in its present surrey, find in *it 
aught less beautiftil or bright. 

But proceed we now to open up our tale. 
One hri^t morning of the early summer, ^en 
all nature shone in her lirery of beauty, the 
blythe hunting call of Maclean, the dn^tain 
of Lochbny, sounded throughout the forests, 


ittfaabitant, pointed out, overhanging the ocean, excursion, which had long been looke4 forward 
almost inaocossible to human footstep, and re- to, as an oooadon of peonliar festivity. Tihily 
sorted to only by the birds of ocean when thi- picturesque and imposing was the Mono, as 
ther driven by tempestuons gales, or invited the brave followers of the lordly chief woto 
by Tsasou of its lonwuess and silence, to bask soon issuing from the defiles of the forest, or 
in the ''•gleaming sunahiue. Many are the desconding from height and hill-top, into the 
legends oonneoted with this locality, other ▼alley l^elow. Thousands of spears gleamed 
mn. that which forms tho sabjoct of our in the sunrise, fair-hairod children seimht out 
tale. One is recorded of moat fearfiil import, their fathers, breastfhl of fresh morning flowers, 
(which has formed the ground-work of a sno- mothers and maidens looked cheerfully on, the 
cessful drama) that of a lady exposed by her hounds leapt forth impatient to be looso; and, 
husband on a bi^ rock in this loiely expanse, to complete the festive soeno, the beautiful 
and there left in all her helplessness to perish, lady of the chief with her child, a smiling in- 
wldlst he proolaimad her to be dead, and per- fant, imparted fresh beauty to the i^no, and 
formed for her a mimic funeral. Majestic, fresh grwse to tho goodly gathering. This 
indeed, are tho associations which its natural child, the firstborn of wedded love, was in- 
position inspires— surrounded on either side gardi^ with thefondost parental affection; with 
by fbrest and ocean, presenting a sure defence countenance beantifbl in promised feature — 
to the one, and an impregnable barrier to the fair as tho opening day-spring, and roseate in 
other— tile preoipioe towering on high, till its huo as a basket of tho summer’s fruit. It 
shadewB distance the sight on the deep waten formed tho centre of the father’s love, and the 
below, like one of nature’s green and primeval only hope whereby to perpetnate the honour 
altars sleeping beneath the snnlit heaven, and of his name. 

lofty enough to serve as a temple for the rtars. Hound and hunter being gathered to tho 
Bat apart from the pleasing asBooiations which spot, once again the horn sounded its shrill 
fhiioy may thus kindio around it, it is invested note of preparation, quickening ^f£h heart 
with other and far deeper interests than those with the spirit-kindling impulse of the chase, 
wkicli attach to it when viewed through the The troops pf deer, startled bjr the sound 
radiant lenses of romance. Centuries ago, it whilst browsing in the for-off distance, bore 
became, by a deed of unparalleled atrocity, aloft their heads in the sky, gazing for a mo- 
a liuidmark of most bitter memory, and the ment mute and motionless, and on a newer 
sad monament of the wildest catastrophe, re- alarm apraim throuj^ the pastures, elastic 
cofdiqg the history of serpent passioua which with life. The dogs threw off in gallant 
the progress of oar tile will unfold. course for the rnn, darting fin>m point to point, 

Any fine at all acquainted with the festivi- and donbling in the wildness of delight. The 
tieo of feudal times, will readily be aware that ohaae oommenced, and was continued with 
hnnting formed one of the most favourite pas- unwearied ilaority and speed, until the deer, 
times of its brave and noble-minded chiefs, pressed upon olosmy by the honnda, and driven 
High days of rejoicing were those, when the mto an enolosnre of rook and embankment, 
ohieftain and hts merry olansmen roamed flew instinctively to a narrow pass or ontlet in 
atoad ovw grwheathand greenwood in pur- a neighbonring strait, opening ont upon the 
Boit ef^die wildJboar orbonndingdeer, and no bosom of the broad and unobstructed heath. 
lai|4'fifi^ Scotland, in the wide circuit of the Thither they wheeled in one firm and nnlnro- 
wd^ mold seem more fitted for snob wild ken body, bnt were suddenly opposed in their 
aafijeduy pastime. farther advance by the uprising of a hardy 

' fimid the djsep recesses of its forests, forester from behind a bank concealed by the 
roNied ihe deer in their freedom and fleet- bri^t heath and bnshwood, whom the chief, 
or might have been seen, bending like wiw the foresight of an experienced himtw, 
ririons, heanfcifol by tiie sunlit waterbrook. had placed there at a kind of aotfaf piififd,to 


mignifiewt vistas, whose lofty atmraes, and chance to gather at that point, for fiiftiile, 
murmuring leaves seemed to poiut and wmsper the whole troop stood still, their oyes besSning 
fria pathway to some pleasant hom«^ whilst with bewilderment, as thon;^ pptingifri he- 
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to advance or recede- The 
old fimter etrore by every prooeaa of J&tiitii- 
diiden to prevent their fhmor advanbe, and 
at lei^th aaoeeeded in tnniing them from tiieir 
track, hot so isooner did they perceive them- 
selvea fbUowed by the fierce honnda and 
multitndc of hiinterfl, than oolleoting, aa it 
we^, the whole etrongth of their body in one 
advancing bound, they dashed throagh the 
narrow outlet, trampling the forester to the 
eOifth, and gained footing on the open heath. 
An end was thus put to the day’s sport so auspi- 
ciously begun, for the dibr, with the rapidity of 
magic, had so far outdistanced their rarsners, 
as to make fUrther chase v-aeless. The chief, 
finding his precautions defeated— excited with 
the ardour of pursuit, and enraged at its so 
sudden frnstrsftion— approached hastily the 
forester, who was prostrate on the ground, 
Bufihrihg the acutest pain, and not only charged 
him with treachery and neglect, but wrath- 
fhlly pronounced his death-warrant. The 
man now rose from the ground, but answered 
not the reproaches of his chief by even plead- 
ing the pure accident and contingency of the 
case. This was, however, mere shallow pre- 
tence and polished hypocrisy, in order the bet- 
ter to conceal the inveteracy of the hate which 
had taken so speedy possossion of his heart. 
He stood apparently nnaffcoted by his position, 
but the qnick eye and the quivering Up too 
plainly spoke the inward tumult of tlie pas- 
sions. Attempts were made by the vassals of 
the oliief to soothe the intensity of his anger, 
but he was utterly proof to evei^ supplication 
till his gentle lady filled him with rolentinga, 
imploring him, that if ho would not forgive the 
man, he would at least relax the rigour of the 
punishment. The chief gave way to her im- 
portunity, and death was accordingly com- 
muted to disgrace. He was sentenced to be 
scourged in the presence of the assembled clan, 
a punishment, in those times, the most deep 
and dismal ^at could be inflicted on a free- 
born man. 

A. circle was formed round the unhappy 
forester; his limbs were securely bound, and 
his back hud naked to the waist. The chief 
advanced nearer to the spot to give directions 
to tho torturers to commence their toil, and for 
a moment glance met glance, and the eye of 
the fettered man seemed flashing with fii^ un- 
der a .mse of such unmeasured indignity. 
The signal was given to commence, and. tho 
Jarii fi^ on broad riionlders of the man 
with tmidtigated force. The first few lashes 
made no impriirt on the flesh, and forced not 
a etart from ibie aulfeinr; but as the blows 
wwe sttadily increased and dealt w'ith greater 
vigou than before, the quivering flesh and 
ghariilyihrrowB of! the suifeMr showed how 
Utterly, the 'torture tdd upon the yet unfoint- 
ing foimJ Not a Bi|^ or a shririi proclaimed 
f that ids endaranoe was exhausted, for he still 
bmupwith iron, nerve against the torture. 
Atlen^, ii«,.a fie!Mdi;)idUotiQn ^ to 
commenee, the piteous spectacle sb wrou]^ 


upon the better frefings of the bysianders, that 
a general cry for meamy ” was raised, and a 
tardy grant was eventually gained for a pre- 
sent cessation of the torture. 

And here we cannot forbear a word of most 
decisive condemnation against a practice so 
ignominious, so inhuman. Is is not a sad, mi 
humiliating thought, that he who had help4^ 
to reap the green garlands of some noble 
tory, who could free stem death in the h 4 !^ 
of glory, and dare to die the death of the brave, 
should be forced to bend, in abject lowliness, 
beneath the lacerations of the lashi 

What were the feelings of the iinuiod fo- 
rester wo here attempt not to describe. He 
neither murmured nor repined, preserving an 
attitude almost motionless, but tiie curling lip 
and the scowl of the bent brow, fdetured plainly 
to a near observer, the volcanic tumult raging 
in his bosom. The stripes of tlie lash still 
burning on his flesb, and the flow of blood from 
tho deep and crimson gashes, still, though 
staunched, were nnstayed. He now lay unfet- 
tered, and apparently harmless and resigned, 
whilst the vassals of the chief gathered aboni 
him, some impelled by curiosity, others, with 
the view of administering relief. Apart, but 
little distant from the scene, the chief, yet 
warm with recent passion, was rapidly pacing 
beneath an oak, baiting suddenly at interv^, 
and then quickly moving onward in deportment 
proud and dreamy. The crowd was fast 
thickening ronnd the forester, who was by 
this time sufficiently recruited to rise from bis 
recumbent posture, and the nurse, oarrying 
with her the cliiers only child, attracted by 
the general cariosity, crowded round the fo- 
rester with the other vassals. Suddenly the 
man seemed struggling under some wild and 
overcoming tremor, — ^Iiis eye began to roll and 
glisten as though a snake lay coiling in its 
centre— his assumed reserve and statue-like 
composure appeared waxing into terrible ac- 
tivity, till at length, as though all the nerve 
and fibre of bis frame had gathered into one 
giant effort, he mshod through the receding 
crowd, and springing, like a panther on the 
life- imperilled lamb, tore the cmeTs child from 
the terror-stricken nurse. C. M. A. 

{^To he concluded is our neot) 


GIGANTIC TREES 
IN COBHAM PARK, KENT. 


The following admeasurements of gigantie 
trees were taken at three feet from thrir roots 
daring a ramble from Rochester to Cobham. 
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CALAIS. 

diUftogccmiid; 

; 'B off«r« to him io mxij reooUooUvo i^ivoola- 
' iUnu* 1& the reiga of Heury V., one Bar«> 
do^h, a lieatenaiit, (^hose faoe^ by the bye, 
all ** babuklos^ and vhelkii^ and knoba,”) 
laad^ «t Calauiy on bis maisoh to the held of 
Aghiooart ; bat, unibrtttoateiy, having robbed 
a ctinzoh there* $eon otter laodiiur, beddes 


for thM hflJf-penoe) as well ae a flre-diovel, 
ho waa hong on the road before the battle 
hegoOf theu^ strong interoesaion was piado 
lorthe Duke of Sxeter to 

V fjet not hnnp liis windpipe eaffueate, nor hk vital 
tbiiBad be cut 
Wkli of pettny*eord.” 

One ml^t willingly forget this stain on 
^ him, when reflectinff on the affectionate ten- 
demees with which he listened to the striking 
fecit^ of his old master’s dying scene, when 
he ^i^yed with flowers and smiled n^n bis 
Angers ends,” and when he breathed a wish, 
that he were mth him, ” wheresoe’er he is 
SmA when, though insulted by the boy remind-^ 
Ing Iflm of one of Falstaff*B sarcastic touches 
on his flery nose, most kindly forgave it : 

Well I the fhel is gone that maintained that 
Are !” Of this culprit, Mortimer, 

—The raidil Horlitncr. of snirlt wild. 
liii*gliuittoa*« dear and darling child. 

the productions of whoSe genius, so charmed 
his own age. and will future ones, has given 
1^8 a masterly sketch, equal (which is saying 
a great deal) in fascination of character, to 
i^is FaUtaff, for all the portraits of FalstalF 
wbmi hato over yet been skotohed, (except 
one) Sink into insigniflcance, when viewed 
With that by Mortimer. 

Even Hogarth himself narrowly escaped 
! 4i)|iprisonment at Calais, when sketching his 
')[pi^erly view of its gate, which no one bnt 
|m OQula have accompanied with so many fine 
ojiaracteristio touches. We can Just see the 
ijergeaiit’B paw upon his shoulder. He was 
toon etoortol by a file of musquetoers to M. la 
Commandant. This governor, however, after 
examining; his sketch-book, assured him, with 
great peliteness, that notwithstanding nothing 
■ unspicious appeared in it, yet, that had not a 
' treaty between the nations been then actually 
signed, he diould have been under the die* 
Ogrneabls BocesBity of hanging him upon the 
xaminrts. If this threat of £e polite Com- 
ip^dant hail been enforced, it would have 
Hog^h some time after, Immorta- 
fixing hims^ by sketohing from Tristram 
Shgndy, his cfdebrnted resemhlpnoe of a ihvo- 
kitfn trimStme* 

* Ouluk k the ^ ^bc Cantoo of 

tlBlak.,wliich agshifiinllBt oiio'of the aiihdivkioBi of 
^ t1ia.defmtiiM!ot of tins J^iv-da-Qahtk. The lira of the , 
tmra.' wiibtii tlw totiSeiUoikt wmmehes very i^ly , 
In a wetMigular perallelogranu ms leittth pr whuee 
k alfftoit dwroie IftTmiiiiieWr/hs met Muf the ' 


CkhAa would he <bmkd humven mi Iwir h^. 

Mr. iUbany, in Ms 0Mdb ie CalaliiL J^ted 
In I72d, observes In itaodnm ttmea; the 
pn of Stoma, has eon fittred on Calais,^ anele- 
brity equivalent to that which rauqp and 
Clarenr owe to author of the Nenmeile 
Heloiee, Baeb are the triumphs of .j^tns, 
which can throw over regions the moot atorile, 
a halo of mterest.” After deserfbing Dossm’s 


a bed-ohainbor, also ovarlookiug the garden, 
and on the door of wMeb, the words * Sterne’s 
Chamber,’ are insoribed. Over the to^lace, 
there is an engraved portraft of Stmej^bcing ^ 
the only memorial the apartment contained of 
that eccentric genius. We reg?fettod fts not 
having been' bft in the same estate^ and with 
the same fhmitmre, as when occupied, by 
Yoriok.” Mr. Albany then treats his reader 
with the iuiniitahle interview vriiich Sterne 
had with Mods. Pessin. S. F. 


irewdtBal pohiti.— ffg. If. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 

THE UNIVBBSS. 

Xt is related in the Bhagvat-Geeta, that 
Vishnu, in the form of Crishna, havi^ endued 
Aijoon with power to perceive his divine con- 
nexion, Aijoon gave him the following de- 
scription of the wonders he beheld : I see 
Brahma, that deity sitting on his lotus- 
throne ; and all the Reedieost and heavenly 
Ooragas.^ I eoo thyself, on all sides, of infi- 
nite &ape, formed with abundant arms, and 
bellies, and mouths, and eyes ; but T can nei- 
ther discover thy beginning, thy middle, nor 
thy end. O universal lord, form of the uni- ' 
verso I 1 see thee with a crown, and armed 
with club and ohacra, a mass of glory, darting 
refulgent beams around. 1 see thee, difficult 
to be seen, shining on all sides with light im- 
measurable, like tiie ardent fire or the glo- 
rious sun. Thou art the supremo being, in- 
corruptible, worthv to be knovm* Thou art 
prime supporter of the universal orb. Thou 
art the never-liuliiig and eternal ^furdian of 
religion. I see thee without beginning, with- 
out middle, and without end ; of valouf infi- 
nite ; of arras innumerable ; the sun and moon 
thine eyes, thv mouth a flaming fire, and the 
whole world shiuiig with thy reflected glory. 
The space between the heavens and the eartn 
is possessed by thee alonq, mi every point 
around. The three regions of the umvprse, 

O mighty spirit I behold tlm woiidm^p bf thy 
awful countenance with troubled ii^nds. Ot 
the celestial bandXi some t«ee fly to time for 
refhge; whihitacm^ aftaid,with Jolncdhands 
mngtorththriwaiaa, 

* Tha word Oalpk k ■old W kederived Itoiii fttut, 
tho iwne of a port •pokra of by Cnaar, as, being In 
tltk pnrt Of ibo cosstt and Cel, Teateiik tor eaU, Vj 
er CcHiuiapa pHam 

t'Salntf. $ 80 rpe$^^' 
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hail thae^ l^oxify % name with 

1?heltM£aa, the Adit^as, 
fhe Taaoea, and all l^oee beings the world 
esteesieth good.; Asween and Koomar, the 
, Merits and Ooshmapas; the Gandharrs, 
and the Yakshas, with the holy tribes of 
Sobrs, aU stand g^ng on thee, and all alike 
amaera. The wuids, alike with mo, are ter- 
rfto to behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; 
with many months and eyes; wiw many 
airaiB, and legs, and breasts ; with many bel- 
lies, and with rows of dreadfhl teeth. Thus, 

1 see thee, touching t|^e heavens, and diiniug 
with such glory, of such various hues, with 
widely-opened mouths and bright expanded 
eyes, 1 am disturbed within me ; my resolu- 
tion faileth me, O Vishnu ! and I find no rest. 
Having beholden thy dreadftil teeth, and 
gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s 
last fire, 1 know not which way 1 turn ; 1 
ibid no peace. Have mercy, then, O god of 
gods! dion mansion of the universe. The 
sons of Dhreetarashtra, now, with all those 
rulers of the land, Bhoeshma, Drona the son 
of Soot, and evon the fronts of our army, 
seem to be precipitating themselves hastily 
into thy mouth, discovering such frightful 
rows of teeth ; whilst some appear to stick 
between thy teeth with their bodies sorely 
mangled. As the rapid streams of full-flowing 
rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s bed, even 
60 these heroes of the human race rush on 
towards thy flaming mouths. As troops of 
insects, with increasing speed, seek their own 
destruction in the flaming fire ; even so these 
people, with swelUug fury, seek their own 
destruction. Thou involvest and swallowest 
thorn altogether, even imto the last, with thy 
flaming mouths ; whilst the whole world is 
filled with thy glory, as thine awful beams, 
O Vishnu 1 shine forth on all sides. 

W. G. C. 

ZKNOBTA AND AURELTAN AT THE 
BATTLE OF EMESA. 

Aurelian and Zenobia now met, fbr the 
first time, faco to face, lance to lance, the 
Augnstns and Augusta of that disputed 
world, which they had hitherto divided 
between them. They met iu the splen- 
did region, where, we aro told, God first 
created man, and gave him woman to be an 
help wad a mate unto him; and they repre- 
sented in their own persons and organization, 
.those respective attributes, by which the sexes, 
thron]^ the awfrU sweep of five thousand 
, years, had beeii distinctly and severally cha- 
raeteriied. e>nd governed. Zenobia, iu her 
ittt<fileoiW aspiraitons and maternal impulses, 
was the champion of moral force and hnman 
afibctioiii<--flffiting the battle of mind aud 
counti^, for her ohildren, and for philosophy; 
Aur^te wamdi to establish tlie tf^t of 
n^t, to place power on its broadest basbi, to 
s^ise granny Iso its extremest point, and to 
ch^miiiroadB ofrefimnby thoresistanBeof 
military |i|e!irwesBl'--ll’>maf» and htr Mmier* 


FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 

I HAVR seen Christian immes assigned to their 
native countries, in the Afirrar ; and it ap- 
pears to me that tilie derivation cf surnames is 
not less carious. 1 have collected these to the 
number of 5,600, aud have formed them into 
classes, which renders them deserving . of 
notice ; as each name, though iiot intereiting 
in itself, contributes its share to tbo Interest 
of the whole. 1 might shako hands wilh 
Hand, or bow to Mr. Legge, without Uiinldhg 
of aught but the person present ; but when 1 
had assembled (as I have done,) fifty-eight 
names taken from different parts of the nnman 
body, I could not view them without some 
surprise. 

The following specimen is of Names taken 
from the Planets, the Atmosphere, the Ele- 
ments, and the Seasons : — 

Moon Gale Mist Eve 

Starr Breeze Weather Evening 

Vrorld Rain Drought Night 

Heaven Shower Cold Spring 

Light Storm Heat Summer 

Sky Tempest Blight Winter 

Cloud Frost Spark East 

liaiiibow Snow Blazo West 

Air Ice Dawn North 

Winde Dew Day South 

Blast Fogg Noon 

llie names of gi’eat or wealthy families ex- 
perience little or no change. The rank or 
riches attached to them render every collate- 
ral branch tenacious of the name while any 
hope of succession remains, and proud of ft 
while any eonsanguinity eau be traced. But 
tho poor have no name to cherisli, and they 
adopt one as ignorance or chance directs. 

The poor man looses the name of his father 
in that of his residence; or ho derives a name 
from his particular form of body, or turn of 
mind ; or he is distinguished from his neigh- 
bours by tho place, or nature, of his employ- 
ment; and iu one generation the former name 
of Ills family is forgotten. 

1 have known more than one instance of a 
nickname having been given to a man in low 
life, and of its having been fixed oU his fiimily. 
And it is remaikahlc that Leno, Shawl, and 
several other articles of recent Invention or 
importation, have already given rise to family 
names. C. H. 


THE RIVER NILE. 

Ammt the innumerable proofs of i\^ vrisdom 
aud goodness of our beneficent Creator, none 
is more aficcthig, or better calculated tc.emte 
wonder and gratitado iu man, than the rising 
of the water of the river Nile, to flood and 
nurture the land. 

We observe by recent foreign mors, that 
Meheinot All has awed to furnish, the Aendi 
nfinistCT of war wim provisions lor the French 
irfiiy iu Algiers, bet ouinot fix tiie price, as 
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that will depend on the rise of the Nile. On 
the 17th of June, which i«. called the Nokia, 
all the leaven or household bread is thrown 
away, and new leavon is made, which is to 
last till the following year, with mat evening’s 
water of the ^Ue. Tlio Copts celebrate m 
18th of June as the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel ; and the rich sacrifice sheep and 
oattle,and distribute them among the poor. The 
public eriers go to the island of Rhodia in the 
evening to visit the nilometer, and then an- 
nounce the rise of the waters. At Cairo the 
increase is announced daily by the criers, and 
transmitted to Alexandria by the teleg^ph, 
and to Ibrahim Pasha by the daily post. 

NUMISMATICS. 

ROMAN COINS. 

In tile month of June last, an um or vase, 
such as is frequently found in Roman sepul- 
chres, of very plain workmanship, and totally 
nnornamented, was found in Cbarwood Forest, 
Leicestershire, in that part of it which is at 
present in the occupation of the monks of the 
Cistertian convent. The vase was fiUed with 
coins of the Roman empire, varying in time 
from the years [a. d.J 40-68 ; they ore of 
white base metal, and in good preservation. 
This vase may have probably been in the 
ground since the Romans left England, in 
426. It was discovered by a lay brother of 
the convent and two labourers, as they were 
ploughing, not more than a foot below the 
surface. The vase and its ooiitouts, are now 
being exhibited in Bruton-stroet. 

iBannerfi aiili 

OLEIO. — A TALE OF SIAM.* 

Since the king of Siam has hunted on his 
estates, the Siamese people liavo ajiplicd them- 
selves to aggrandize, and extend their empire; 
BO that the village of Bankok has been almost 
entirely built anew. 

In a great cabin, or building of chalk, 
having the appearance of wliito stone, the 
oouDoi! of ancients assembles, presided over 
by their military cliief. A colossal image of 
the god Buddha, of gilded wood, and with 
eyes formed of diamonds, is attached to the 
walL This palace of justice is built upon 
firm gi^und, forming an exception to tlie 
geneiwity of buildings, which are oreoted on 
floats of timber. 

The military grand judge, or Jakir, is ar- 
rayed in a white robe, ornamented with po- 
Ushed blaick stones. The ancients, to the 
number five, are clothed in their ordinary 
oostume; some, however, wear a tunic of 
painted muslin, others a large mantle^ fh- 
ahioned' Without sleeves. Brfore these anaents 
it is, that the crimes and misdemeanors of 
Siamese reprobates are tried; and the sub- 
joined IS an instance of the kind : — 

* Tiauitutod fEom Boliain's F'rvucU pdfrer. 


Oleio, the aeoused, was brought in^ ^ was 
a great brown man. of an exj^sstve form, 
oIm in a blue muslin tunie, and sandals ot 
elephant skin. On his left side was to be 
seen a large wound, from which the blood 
still gushed. 

The fkets of his crime were these : 

Since the return of the summer sun, Ohrio^ 
in hunting the tigers, had followed the flowery ^ 
windings of the Salonen, a river which bor- 
dered the village. A short distance from the 
village, he perceived one day Teilla-Bet, the 
young spouse of a plainer named Zabit,— a 
black, aged fifty-nine. 

In these climes the apparel is slighlj, par- 
taking of the transparency of the Coan vest, 
and adding an etherial beauty by its bright- 
ness, to the fair proportions of the Siamese 
women. 

Oleio saw the foir Siamese, and from that 
moment ho loved her. Ho was altogether en- 
thralled, as if by magic ; be nej$lected the 
tigers and the panthers, on which he had 
made d. isolating war, and thought of nothing 
but bringing himself to the notice of the 
beautiful Teilla-Bet. 

One evening, the seventh day of the moon, 
at an advanced hour, ho scaled the wall, and, 
armed with a yataghan, eutered into the gar- 
den. 'ihore, concealed in a bush of bine 
roses, he waited till the beautiful Bponso of 
Zabit should arrive, according to her custom. 
At longth die came, unattended by her 
women. 

At this instant, Oleio disclosed himself, and 
threw himself on his knees. ^ Withdraw,” 
said she, sou of the night and of the storm !” 
(The Siamese adopt the storm and the night 
for diabolic signs.) ” Withdraw, or your life 
will be sacrificed to your attempt.” 

Oleio, furious at seeing himself disdained, 
threw himself upon her. Rendered senseless 
by the conflict, the young child of Siam fell, 
and expired at the foot of a flowering tea- 
tree. 

Notwithstanding, these cries had reached 
her husband, the ferocious Zabit. He came, 
his eyebrow frowning like thunder, and oon- 
froiited himself with the daring marauder. 

** Viper,” said he, " you would have spoiled 
the flower on its stem, and rifled its sweet- 
ness : the god Buddha demands an expiation ; 
he reclaims his guiltless dove. In the name 
of Bnddlia, whose priest I am, I command 
you to surrender.” 

At this sacred order, the unfortunate vic- 
tim was overpowered by terror; and, hii 
eyes in tears, and howling with despair, ho 
seized bis dead and beautifol viotim, while he 
plunged into his own heart the iron with 
which ho was armed. Covered vrith the 
blood, which flowed in huge drops from his 
side, he fell exhausted, with his face towards 
the earth. 

He was now to be judged. 

The corpse of the beautiful Teilla-Qet was 
brought in. Even in death, thgre wata sweet 
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and Med lotdinesB lloming about her fea> 
tuTUs. and an enpression pare as a reposing 
an|»rs. 

Oleio, at the sight, uttered a cry of joy ; he 
recognized her whom he yet adored. 

The grand judge, lifting his grave voice, 
said, ^ Oleio, son of toads aud spiders, ve- 
nomous insect rejected by the flowers, arc you 
guilty!" 

“ By Buddha," answered Oleio, “ the gol- 
den sun of suns, I am 1" 

^ Put it to the trial, then," said the grand 


the truth Of this story, that he wrote a history 
of this tooth, in which .he afflrmed, that it 
was partly natural and partly miraculous, 
and tnat it had been sent bv heaven to that 
child, to console the poor Christians oppressed 
by the Turks. 

Hortius, however, was but one historian of 
the tooth ; for, in the same year that this 
work appeared, Knllandus wrote another 
history of it. 

Ingostorus, anothor learned man, two years 
afterwards, wrote in opposition to Rullandus, 
respecting the golden tooth, who failed not to 


which contained hot-boiling water ; the ac- 
ouM plunged into it his two bauds, and 
drew timm out again dreadfully bUstered. 

Upon this the mnd judge said, " The 
voice of the Most High has made itself heard 
— ^^ilty being, what do you ask!*' 

Oleio answered with fervour^ Death !" 

At this moment, the huge tymbalons were 
heard without ; the savage dances com- 
menoed, and the banquet began. Four 
Siamese, raimonted in white, took some cake, 
some milk, some bread, and raak (a. spi- 
rituous liquor,) and inserted it into the mouth 
of the sad-destroyod corpse. Oleio, the con- 
demned, clothed in a blood-red mantle, was 
placed on a seat by the dead. Then a foro- 
cions drinking-bout began, accompanied by 
laughters, blasphemies, and songs. 

After this, tfio punishment of the Cangm 
was resorted to. This was a kind of ladder, 
six feet in length, which had only two steps 
in the middl^ between Mrhicli they jdaced the 
nock of the criminal, while the multitude 
pelted him with stones. After having loft 
Oleio ton minutes, they withdrew, and put 
him into a sack with a male cat, and a viper 
taken out of the hot sand of Salonen, and 
thus placed him upon the spot where he had 
committed the outrage, while the people en- 
tirely sniTounded him, singing in chorus. 

During this period, the sack leapt several 
times, and made some fearful bounds. The 
hissings of the reptile, the ferocious cries of 
the fiirious cat, and the moanings of the man, 
for a long time filled the crowd with horror 
and reverence. At length the motions of the 
sack slackened—becamo rare— next ceased — 
and a large blotch of blood oozed out at the 
extremity. Buddlia was satisfied. Justice 
had been done 1 

At this moment, a savage cry of triumph 
resounded in the ^te of Bangkok. Tt was 
SSaMt, the husband of the victimized Teilla- 
Bet, who piuised 'God ! 


Libavius, another great man, collected all 
that had been said on the tooth, and added 
his own peculiar doctrine. 

Notliing was wanting to so many fine works, 
but a proof that the tooth was really of gold; 
a goldsmith, at length, was called to examine 
it, who disooverod that it was only a bit of 
leaf-gold applied to the tooth with consider- 
able address. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE.* 
Architucturb, — as the personification of a 
power, which has never been propitiated, save 
by the nnivorsal and spontaneous devotion of 
great nations, — may be in the prosent age, 
considered as dead. She lies, as it were, bu- 
ried in a vast mausoleum, composed of frag- 
ments from the temples of Yishnn, Isis, Jun- 
ior, Mahomet, and ('hrist; frpm wMch the dis- 
sipated states of partitioned empires, have been 
since obtaining materials for sectarian churches, 
palaces, manufactories, and shops; sometimes 
mixing up the fragments, any how— just as 
they come to hand; sometimes criticuly as- 
sorting and re-employing them, in a manner 
which at least deserves the praise of self-con- 
sistency. The distinction between the olden 
time and the modern age is typified in the 
forms of the one, aud the fashions of the other. 
Instead of examples of architecture, we have 
now architectural examples. Whatever re- 
ligions impulses have been given to the mo- 
dem world, there has been no new relimon; 
and, whatever great and gorgeous worn of 
architecture has been since accomplished, it 
has been " great and gorgeous " only. It has 
served to exemplify the particular taste of a 
Bramante, a Palladio, or a Wren; but it has 
manifested the spirit of adoption rather than 
the power of design^~the skill which cumbinea, 
more than the imagination which invents. 


PORTER. 


THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 

It 4 1593, a r^rt prevailed, that a child in 
Silesia, seven years old, having lost its first 
teeth, in the new set a tooth of gold grew up, 
in pMe of one of the cheek teeth. 

Hortius, Professor of Medieine in the Uni- 
versity of Helmstadt, beeaiiie so convinced of 


This malt liquor is so called from being the 
favourite beverage of the porters and work- 
people of the metropolis ana other large towns 
of the British empire. 

The essential distinotipfi of porter arose, at 
first, from its wort being made with highly- 

• From " the Fahice of Aijchitectun/* by George 
Wi|thivi:k. 
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kilned brown malt, while other kinds of beer 
nnd ide were brewed from a paler article; but 
of loie years, the taste of the public having 
run in favour of sweeter and lighter beverages^ 
the actual porter is brewed with a leas propor- 
tion of brown malt, is less strongly hopped, 
and not allowed to get hard by long keeping 
in huge ripening tuns. 

Some brewers colour the porter with brown 
sugar; but in general the most respectable 
eonoeutrate a quantity of their first aud best 
wort to an extract, in an iron pan, and bum 
this into a colouring stufi*, whereby they can 
lay claim to the merit of using nothi^ in their 
manufacture but malt and hops. 

Tfie singular flavour of good London porter 
seems to proceed, in a great degroe, from that 
of the old casks and fermenting tuns in which 
it is preparod. 

Dr. Ure considers that the porter brewed by 
the eminent London houses, when drunk in 
moderation, is a far wholesomer bever^ for 
the people than the thin acidulous wines of 
France and Germany. 

inth) Sooltij. 

Tranalaiiona from the Lyric Poets of Ger^ 
many. Interspersed with renderings from 
the French and Italian, lly Jolin Macray. 
[Parker, Oxford.] 

^How many translations resemble the meta- 
morphosis of Philomela. The tuneful tongue 
of the original siiTger is so fiir cut off, that the 
mutilated remains utter nothing but a deplo- 
rable or unmeaning Terou. Translations after 
this fashion, professing to come from the Ger- 
man, daily appear, and this is the more sad, as 
the German poetsaregeiiorally great in thought, 
and refined in expression. The present book 
is, however, much better than tlie mass, more 
oipeoially when considered as the labour of a 
voung student : nay, tlie subjoined renderings 
have even kindled in us dolignt :] 

THE LEGEND OP THE THREE HOLY 
KINGS.* 

BlQUaKCB THE VIBST *. SHOWlUO HOW THE 
TWELVE STAE-OA21SRS STOOD UPOM A MOUN- 
TAIN IN THE EAST. 

This legend is founded on the account in the 
Gospels of the Journey of the Wise Men to 
worship the newly-born King of the Jews, from 
liaviTig seen his star in the east ; and was very 
popular in many parts of the Christian church, 
from earlv times down to a period subsequent 
to the Beiormation. The simple accouu t of the 
Evangelists, received, in after ages, many ac- 
cessions of a strange and extraordua^ nature,f 

* TlUs Lrgeiid of (lie Tliree Holy Kinj;s, by Gus- 
lavua ScliH'sb, is subdivitkri into Ts'clve Jtfloiiiuccc. 
TIiom RomAnces are prefixed, by way of innunary, to 
an ediliou of ** Tlie L«geud/' publwited at StuUgnr*!, 
to iSfiS. T\m work wiis printed from a Latin Mti., 
CommuoicaUfd to Schwab by the oeiebraUsd Giwthi*. 
and ffom another MS. In German, dueotered in the 
Rtorary at HriOelbarg. 

i These Iwd, iud^ so muUlplled and inereated, 
ritaL ki Uw Uth oentniy, the fautorteab pm|teic«l. 


from the credulity or supers^tion of. lew en- 
lightened times. In the fuUowlitg fibowHoe, 
the twelve Star-gaaers are suppoaed to be part 
of A multitudinous assemblage tliat always met 
on the high mountains of Yaus, to wam the 
appearance of the promised star ; and that 
this number, twelve, ever continura, through 
succeeding ages, to be the faithful frw, wlio, 
through every vicissitude, directed their gaae 
to the sign of the coming Saviour. 

PxnrirM'n by herbs, all sweet mws blending. 

And ffTAced with trers on every side, 

A hill aiose. to heaven ascending. 

or all the East tile boast and pride. 

Bleep the ascent, and long the Binges. 

But bright above shine day and night j 
T7|>ou its summit stand twelve sages. ' 

And fix on heaven their raptnr'd sight. ■*' 
When morn retams they yield to slinniier. 

And each around him wraps bis rube , 

In vaiu the hours, in dassliiig Dumber, 

Pour day aud glory o'er the globe. 

But ever, as the breeses waken. 

Tiiiit gently sigh at fall of night. 

Then straight on liigh, with gose unshaken. 

They turn to hail the promis'd light. 

To them the wond'ront book of heaven— 

Each radiant ]N»ge iti then nuroU’d ; 

On emth. what silver seem'd is given 
I'o shine above, as radiant gold. 

If e'er tlie stars, to man revealing 
Ills earthly fUte wcio truly read— 

Hero, on this mount, when nightly kneeling. 

That light Is o'er tlie sages shed. 

Aud there tliey stand— intent exploring— 

What may the will of heaven lie ; 

Yet ne'er while o’er the prospect poring. 

The crown of all their hopes they see. 

That Star— triumphantly resplendent 
O'er all the host of heaven mr ; 

Bfaoov and Lioht for ever pendent,^ 

The bliuded Heatliou's guiding star. 

Thai stiir— proplietiu Balaam grceteil— 

The heioiil of the Snviuur>king; 

Ufion his tiiroue of glory seated. 

The iieoplc’s guide, and light, aud wing. 

So ran the story ; and astonish'd 
The expetaiit East awaited now ; 

'Tans this the gaxing seeis admonished 
To meet upon the mountain's brow. 

And hope nude ev'ry step seem lighter, 

Aud smooth'd ttic path so strep and rude. 

And faded eyes again lieam'd brighter. 

And forms lung bent erectly stood. 

Aiid when even death surpr'is'd them, gaxing, 

Still turn'd their last fond long looks on higli. 
Where thousand thousand suns are blaxing— ' 

To which on earth they long'd to fly. 

[Launir- the obarminu Idol of Petrarcha’s 
soul — ^in a poem of Mathisaoii’s, entitled, 
** Laura pra^ng,*’ p. 20, is delicately d^c- 
tured, save that tbo use of ** xepliyms ” is 

S edantic. Schiller’s ode to the ** German 

fuse.” p. 2'2, has much power in its lines. 
The Dead Grandmother ” of VictCr lingo 
is a sweet poem, worthy of all love, but it has 
already been before the public terque 
terque,”] 

and allegorical materials wen so ikllfolly blended and 
worked up, by Prior John of Hilflssheim, as to form a 
whole, in the o]dttion cX Goethe,— no mean judge, isee 
his Kunst and Alterihum. vol. ii., pt. ii.. JiD$,)r-of 
the most attractive nature, and worthy to take its place, 
in tlie same tank, wiih the nnd; pc^ar m$»ka fwc^tho 
iiisttncthMi and improWfOMut o(tne,p6(i|4a. ' 
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[Tbe Hell tein of oiwatoUioi which distin- 
guiHied 6itr first legend, displays itself even 
mere advantageously in a poem of Uhland’s-- 
"The Minstrel’s Cui^.’^ The translator’s 
lines have the melody of a trumpet ;] 

THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 

Thera stpod » mighty eawtle. in times long put mid 

gOIWi 

O'er Innd and ocean glancing, its stately tuitets sliooe: 
And spicy gardens cucling. in blooming wreaths aero 
bouiiili 

Where fresh'ning asters sparkled their rainbow hues 
around. 

There sat a mighty mouareh. in lauds and viefries 
gwat, 

Upon his throne reposing in siid and solemn state. 

For what he wHls is terror, and wliat lie looks rerenge. 
And wliAt be spesks is statute, I ho' blood his words 
avenge. 

Once pass'd by this proud eutle a noble minstrel pair. 
The one with golden ringlets, the other hoary tiair , 
With harp iu hand tiie eider, sat on n gnliaut steed, 
The other ran beside him, with youUi's uuaearied 
speed. 

And tiius begun tlie older—** Now bo prepar'd, my son. 
Let's choose our deejiest measure, our best let noa* be 
done. 

All power of song conjuring, or pleasure or of smart, 
To*dny wo have to soHeii the moiiurah's stony liearl.** 
Tlien stood tliese minstrel-brotliruu amid the dazsUng 

scHnn, 

Where on tlieir thrones reposing the King and Queen 
were seen ; 

Tile King in IbarM splendour, like ruddy iiortiiern 
light. 

The Queen all soft and placid, like Cynthia's suoimeiv 
night. 

The old man's harp tlien ringing, began a aond'rous 
strain, 

Tli&t louder, ever louder, rati thrilling through the 
bniiti ; 

The youth's cieer accents rising in heavenly sweetness 
stole ; — 

Between, like voice of spirits, the elder's shook the 
soul. 

They sang of love and springtime, of the happy golden 
agp. 

Of iranhood. truth, devotion, and freedom's lioly ragt*; 
They sung of all that's sweetest, tiie human breast van 
clinim : 

They sang of all that's deepest, the humau heart can 
warm. 

Tlie courtly ring were startled, and eras'd tlielr idle 

j^ers ; 

The monarcli's mighty warriors to heaven confcitsed 
their fears ; 

The Queen, nil mov'd, dissolving in love end tender 

rare, 

Thraa* from her breast a posy fuito tlie minstrel pair. 
The King, with fury glowing, then call'd with wrathful 
mien, 

** My people yon have cliceted, and would you brilw 
mv Queen ?" 

And etraigiit Ms blade like lightning, the youth's fair 
bosom gpi'd. 

Wiienee biiKid, fur golden music, quick forth in fbun- 
tains pour'd. 

Kgd like the dust in tempests fast fled the oourtler 
. swarm. 

As down the youth expiring sank on his master's arm; 
Who on his steed aprais'd him, aud wMli his muutle 
round, 

Now slowly from the castle upon his way did bound. 
Bqt yet aumn Ung’ilnA momenta he atopt before the 
gate. 

White on Ua marble eolumna he bung bte luucfcil mate. 
That harp of har\)a tiw aweeteat. aud them ika chorda 
nabent, 

Ahd vaB’d* white wUh the «eho the mtteitowpia were 

rapt. ' 


Woe, woe to yon prand eaatte. nwy never poei'a 



among I 

Bui tiglta iuatead, nod waiUng, uad alevory'a destatd 
tread, 

TUI rod revenge hna omptif>d her viols on your head. 

*' Woe to yon, apiey gardens, in lovely aummer dfcel 1 
Here, grae on thoae dea«l feutuxes, that bligldi may on 
you n-al, , 

And turn your bowera to deaerts, eeeh fonottUn to a 
stone. 

And death, lor firuitftil seasons, may rain your fields 

UflOU. 

" Woo to yon rutiiless murderer 1 of bard aud song tiie 
bane; 

For fiime's ensaugaiti'd laurels be all your struggles 
vain ; ^ 

Your name, your rooe, forgotten, enwrapt in thickest 
nigbt. 

Like death's expiring vapour, eluile the straining sight." 
Tlius pray'd tlie hoary minstrel, nor slow to liear was 
hen veil, 

Down fell the lofty ramparts, the halls Co dust aero 
riven ; 

Save one prouil pilhir atandiiig to tell ite former mlglit. 
Now doom'd. Iiuir-biirst, to crumble, some wild tern* 
pesi uuus nigtil. 

And now, where gardens flourish'd are waste and barren 
iaiida. 

No trees aiied (.‘Ofding verdure, no streams glide o'er 
the 8.iiids ; 

That monarcli's niemoiy hallows no song, no legend 
Htrauge, 

Forgotten and unmention’d— such is the Bard's 1le> 
veuge ! 

Puiilu SournaU. 

DLXCKWOOD’fl KBINBUBtiH MABAZINS. 

NO. CCKCVIII. Augusti 1U4I). 

[Belief in iiTmeen spiritual powora, threw 
vast shades of old time, over the minds of men, 
investing whole nations with a sombrous cha- 
racter. And even to-day, when the belief has 
w'axed faint, and ghosts and phantoms are 
treated ^as chimeras, facts do now and. tlien 
arise that astonish men, even as Ezechiel was 
astonished, who, when he thought no one was 
near him, saw’, by virtue of a purged vision, 
fiery-armoured seraphim, on bis nght hand 
and his left. 

Blackwood has, this month, a paper on the 
subject, entitled, “ A few passages concerning 
omens, dreams, wc.” and tlie facts, corrobora- 
tive of invisible agencies, and apparitions, are 
calculated to startle the stoutest anti-theorist. J 

SupersHHon regnant over the highest minds. 

Superstition implies a fear of a power supe- 
rior to ourselves : and it has, at least, a toii- 
dency to get^’the conceit out of us. strutting, 
crowing creatures, that exalt oursmves iu our 
pride of science and knowledge. The wisest 
of nuudund have b^en undey hs influence, as 
well as the weakest. 

1 was, not very long a^o, oenvorsing with 
one who was in the liabit i/t making a mock 
at the credulity of mankind. He was not 
aware that ho was himself mfted wlthkls fuW 
rimre. 1 found he attached great Impottanoe 
to the particulaT munber nine, and paid he 
dreaded the coming of eve^ yeiQr tonidiiating 
M 3ine» fox that every sttCk year had been 
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diSMtrouB to hiiki; and he ran over a great 
nanaber of erents, unpleasant^ indeed, enough, 
all iBhioh had occurred in years whoso last 
figure was nine. 1 know a gentleman of high 
attainments and ni^ural strong sense, who 
always takes off his hat to a magpie. Innu- 
merable are the little superstitious that afibct 
strong minds; perhaps, it may bo even as- 
serted, that the stronger the mind, the more 
certain is it to enjoy some such small safety- 
valve of the imagination, that the general cur- 
rent of thought may bo the more free from 
vagrant fancies. The doubt which often per- 
plexes, is gladly converted into a belief. 

Rouseeau-^PoeeaU 

It is curious to see Rousseau speculating 
upon his fhture condition in another world, 
by throwing stones at trees — and being quite 
sure of his happiness, because he hit what he 
could hardly miss. 

And was &e good, the religious Pascal, more 
reasonable than that whimsical philosopher, 
when he practised the moat severe mortifica- 
tions, even ordering a wall to be built before 
a window of his study, from which he thought 
he had too agreeable a prospect ; or bis sister, 
a woman of sound judgment and piety, when 
she actually died of thirst, as she thought, to 
the glory of Godi 

Brown. 

What are wo to say to the curious case of 
Brown, author of the “ Defence of the Reli- 
gion of Nature,” and of the ^ Christian Reve- 
lation” — a man of exemplary life, and great 
intellectual abilities ; yet he thought that his 
rational soul was gradually perishing, and 
there was nothing left to him but animal life, 
in common with brutes ; and thus he informs 
her Majesty, ** That by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinkijig sub- 
stanee has, for more than seven years, been 
contfnnally wasting away, till it is wholly 
perished ont of him, if it bo not utterly come 
to nothing?” Such is the disease of an over- 
wronglit mind. 

Nervousness of ihe wri/crV friend, Eugene. 

But I wished to toil yon, my dear Ruse- 
bins, liow the nervousness of our friend Eu- 
gene, came upon him in the following sadden 
manner. ^ Ho had never witnessed a death- 
bed. It was to his imagination, an awful 
thing; but poetically so, if the expression 
may be allowed ; that is, it was a feeling to 
indulge in when his fi^ncy so willed. It was 
a part of the drama : a soane to sit and weep 
over, as over a Jnliet in her tomb, and then 
to retnm to the world of life, and in a mo- 
ment know it not — it not. The concep- 
tion was one of high- wrought pleasure to sport 
witfa-<-and to discard. He was the child play- 
ing at the oockatrice’s den. ' 

He was then living in |he little village of 
— 7-, and very near the residence of a beloved 
sisi^. He had passed an evening with her 
and her interesting daughter, then rather an 


invalid, with more than usual cheeifulheil, 
In the night, ke was suddenly awdkencd 
of a sweet sleep, the sweeter i^m the dhesr- 
fulnesB ho bad enjoyed, and told that she (his 
sister) was dying. He reached her house Jn 
time to'snp^rt her in his arms, and in them 
she died. The shook, ho said, stupified hiin, 
BO that he scarcely knew the power of the blow 
which bad struok him. Within a few days, 
he was again summoned, and again at night, 
to receive the latest breath of her dying daugh- 
ter : she, too, expired in his arms. He saw 
them both deposited in odb grave. The week 
of wretchedness was not yet eoncluded. The 
day following the frmeral, a letter annonneed 
to him the death of a very dear friend. At 
the same time, a near noighbonr, wishing to 
divert his mind from brooding over these me- 
lancholy occun'encoB, called upon him. Tliey 
walked out for some time, and would have 

proceeded together to the town of B ; 

but our friend had letters to write, and en- 
gaged, within an hour, to moot his friend in 
the town. Thither, at the time amed upon, 
he went. He saw his friend on toe opposite 
side of the street — ere he could reach him, he 
saw him suddenly fall back — ^thore was an 
immoiiiato rush of those about him — Eugene 
reached him, and was one that supported him 
— he was dead. This was very awfnl: was very 
dreadful. He was haunted, he said, with im- 
ages of death. 1 1 made him, as ho described it, 
see through the covoriiig of too fleshly beauty 
with which Nature had concealed the intricate 
mechanism of life, and through the more vari- 
ous clothing which the arts of life had super- 
added, and behold, nothing but the bare de- 
formity of death — too deformity of death, yet 
more hideous to him, for it was gifted with 
life : man, woman, and child, wore to his 
mind’s eye, that thus, in fact, superseded other 
vision, but walking, sitting, and running toele- 
tons Any distressing, any vexatious circum- 
stance, instantly affects him, powerfully, even 
now ; but less so than at first. His palpita- 
tions of the heart, were, for a year or two, 
irightfiil. He assured me, that, during two 
years, he did not think there was one hour in 
any day, in which he had not powerfully pic- 
tured to his mind, scones of death, eitW of 
his own, or of those ho loved. Daring those 
two years his existence was miserable. 

Test of Touching the Bodg. 

Superstition takes its colour from the mind: 
it maj exhibit an awful phantasmagoria ; hot, 
the pictures are made for it, and people choose 
those they like best : superstition omy makes 
tomn conspicnous. The touching toe body^ 
as a test of guilt oiLinnocence. whether Pro- 
vidence ehoose to mark the criminal by nun^- . 
oulous change, if that change in the bleeding , 
body be not some natural sympotoy, we.icnow; 
not how elieited, but called nuraonlouB, bp- 
cause we understand not toe (q^tidn, of 
ther toe illnSioh is only in toe 
the guilty, who sees gushing, toe blood thal he 
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luw idled* (m Shidcgpeaze finely conceWes 
in XiMy Maeoeth in vain washing her little 
hahd,} and eonfesBeB the deed, the ordeal may 
hare prorented many a murder, by the noto- 
riety of the diMorery. Take an example 
from the Siate Trials, 

" On the trial of Philip Standsfleld for the 
murder of his fkther, is the following extra- 
ordina^ eridence, (Edinburgh, in Scotland.) 
Deposition of Humphrey Spurway, ris: — 

" When the ohirurgeons had caused the 
body of Sir James to be, by their servants, 
sewen up again, and his grare-cloathos put 
ouj a speech was made to this pumse.— ‘ It 
is requisite now, that those of Sir James 
Standsfleld’s relations and nearest friends 
should take him off firom tho place where bo 
now lias, and lift him into his coffin.’ So 1 
saw Mr. James Rowe at tho left side of Sir 
James’ head and shoulder; and Mr. Philip 
Standsfield at the right side of his head and 
shoulder; and, going to lift off the body, 1 
saw Mr. Philip drop the head of his father 
upon the form, and much blood in hand, and 
himself flying of from the body, crying, ‘Lord 
hare mercy upon me,’ or ‘ upon us,’ wiping 
off the blood on his clothes, and so laying him- 
self over a seat in the church ; some, sup- 
posing that he would swaiff or swoon away, 
called for a bottle of water for him.” 


found the man drowned* But have wb not 
authority for dreanuthat we cannot question t 
There is the significant dream eff Jacob; there 
is Josep^ the pious, the favoured dreamer, 
and the interpreter of dreams ; there is Pha- 
raoh’s dream of the fot filnd lean kine ; the 
dr^m of Pilate’s wife, and consequrat admo- 
nition , — * Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man ; for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.’ And if 
it be said that dreams which have no conse- 
quent action, arc not likely to be divinely 
significant, we may point to this dream of 
Pilate’s wife. It did not save. What shall 
we say to the precautionary dream of Cmsar’s 
wife? And of the dream-like vision— Cmsar 
appearing to Brutus, and the fomous * Meet 
me at Philippi V Then comes the question, are 
^ appearances” dreams, imaginary visions? 
or are they, however inexplicable the mode, 
tho actual spiritual presence of the persons 
whose images they bear ? * It is wonderful,* 

said Dr. Jolinson, ‘that five thousand years 
have now elapsed since the creation of the 
world, and still it is undecided whether or 
not there has ever been an iiistaiioo of the 
spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it, but ail belief is 
for it.” 

Apparition qf a slain Soldier, 


Sir George M‘Kenrie takes this notice of 
the above evidence, in his speech to the in- 
quest. “ But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murdered by his own son, sent out 
some chirurgeons and friends, who, having 
raised the b^y, did see it bleed miraculously 
upon his touching it. In which God Almighty 
himself vras pleased to bear a share in the 
testimonies which wo produce: that Divine 
Power which makes tho blood circulate du- 
ring life, has oft-times, in all nations, opened 
a passage to it after death, upon such occa- 
sions, but most in this case.” 

Now, if we foirly consider the matter, such 
a discovery of a murder is not a whit more 
wonderfol, nor more to be accounted as ftom 
the Divine purpose, than is the discovery of a 
murder bv dreams ; and there are so man^ of 
the kind in every one's mouth, that it is diffi- 
cult to know where to choose ; aud some are 
BO authenrioated, that it seems to me to be hut 
a presumptuous boldness altogether, to set 
them aside. 

Dreamttfs qf Dreams, 

“ I will tell you a discovery, though not of 
a murder, that tras told me by tho dreamer, 
a very'^ iiiteUigent person, and upon whoso 
veracity lhad great reliance. He has been 
dead many years. It occurred to him when 
a young man. . He was engaged in a china 
mannfSMtory at Swansea. He dreamed that 
he saw a man drovimiug in one of their pools. 
He dreamed the same a second time, and a 
third time, and then could not resist making 
an eflCbrt to rise mid satisfy himself that it was 
not so. . He ^ rise, went to the spot, and 


1 had rather make disoovorieB in this 
“ terra incognita,” the world of spirits, and 
their connexion with ns, than all that has 
been, or ever will be, discovered in Arctic and 
Antarctic seas. One fact established upon 
authority, would be inestimable. Here is a 
Btoiy that seems to rest upon the most un- 
doubted ovidenoe, for facts have followed it. 

Colonel B , with two other officers of 

the names of D and S , were stationed 

in America, some years before the American 

war. Colonel B was sent np the country 

to quell au iusurreotion of the natives ; the 
two others remained behind. A very short 
time after the Colonel’s departure, D — ■ and 

S were sleeping in the same apartment, 

in two separate b^s, when Colonel B**— 
entered the rooms, some hours after the gen- 
tlemen had been in bed. (a lig^t burn- 

ing in the room) perceived him enter, and 
expressed much sarprlse to see him return so 
soon ; the Colonel told him that he was now 
no more, having been kiUed by natives 
earl^r in tho action : that his reason for ap- 

peaAng, was, to request S to find ms 

infont son, who was then in England; and 
directed him where to find his will. He then 

left the room ; S asked his' Mend D 

if he had seen or heard anything, to which 

D replied, that he had seen uie «ppa»- 

tion, and had heard every syllable of what 
had passed Returning to England, they 
found every circumstance exactly istAiu&dhig 
with the apparition’s account, sM the offHi r 
was r^ttesented to her Majesty, '(Qneett Ohar- 
lotie) vrho, in consequence, kinSy adopted 
the infiuit. 
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JS^uUur FwbodHgt rf Mvm. JHnne. 

There is eemethi^ remarkably affecting in 
that passage of Walton’s Lifo of Dr. Jdm 
foime/* Therein there is the foreboding of 
in in the mind of Dpnne’s wife, and the ao- 
oonbt of the riflion that appeared to him. Mr. 
Donne was desirons of accompanying Lord 
Hay and Sir Robert Drowry in their embassy 
to Henry IV. of France. His desire being end* 
denly n^e known to his wife, who was then 
with child, and otherwise so ill that she pro- 
fessed an unwillingness to his absence from 
her, saying, Her divininig soul boded her 
some ill t» Aiis absence.’* Mr. Donne, how- 
ever, went, and on tlie twelfth day got safe to 
I’aris. ”Two days after their arrival there, Mr. 
Donne was left alone in that room in which 
Sir Robert and he, and some other friends, had 
dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned within half-an-liour, and as he loft 
BO he found Mr. Donne alone, bat in such an 
ecstasy, and so altered as to hia looks as 
amazed Sir Robert to behold him ; insomuch, 
that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne to de- 
clare what had befallen him in the short time 
of his absence, to which Mr. Donne was not 
able to make a prosmit answer ; but, after a 
long and porploxeil pause, did at last say— 1 
have seen a dreadful vision since 1 saw you *. 
I have seen my dear wife pass twice by mo 
throngh this room, with her hair hanging 
about hor shoulders, and a dead child in her 
arms : this 1 have soon since T saw you.” To 
which fiftr Robert replied, “Sure, sir, you 
have slept since I saw yon : and this is the 
result of some melancholy dream, which I 
desire you to forgot, for you are now awako.” 
To which Mr. Doiiiie replied, " 1 cannot be 
surer that 1 now live, than that I have not 
slept since I saw you; and I am as sure, that, 
at her second appearance, she stopped and 
looked mo in the face and vanished.” 

Rest and sleep had not altered Mr. Donne’s 
opinion the next day; for he then affirmed 
this vision with a more deliberate and so con- 
firmed a Confidence, that bo inclined Sir Ro- 
bert to a faint belief that the vision was trne. 
It is truly said that desire and doubt have no 
rest, and it proved so with Sir Robert ; for 
he immediately sent a servant to Drewry 
House, with a charge to hasten back, and 
bring him word whether Mrs. Donne were 
alive, and if alive, in what condition she was 
as to her health. The twelfth day, the mes- 
se^er returned with this account That 
he fennd and left Mrs. Donne very sad and 
sick in her bed ; and that, after a long and 
dangehtufi labour, ^o had been delivered of a 
dead child. And, npon examination, the abor- 
tion proved to be the same day and about the 
very honr tbat Mr*' Donne mrmed he saw 
her pass by him in Ms chamber.” 

Isaac Walton’s Remarks. 

^^Tbis»’ sRuding io'the last kistaneo, says 

Isaac, is aTelaticnlhat will begk 
some wonder, and It well may, for most of our 


world are at present poeeessed with aneafeaen 
that visions and ininioleB Imve, ceased. . /Shit if 
the nnbelieving' will not allow the halie#itg 
reader of this story, a liberty to believe that 
it may be true, then I wish him to conMtg 
mai^ wise men have boUeved that the ghsai 
of Jnlius Cmsar did vppeax tp Bmtns, add 
that both St. Austin, and Mionica, his moifi»K 
had visions in order to his eonvmcm. And 
though these and many others (too many to 
name) have but the authority of hninan story ; 
yet the incredible reader may find in the sa- 
cred story, that Samned <ffid appear to Stud, 
even aftiOT his death, (whether reaUy or not, 
1 undertake not to deteradue,) and Bildad, in 
the book of Job, says these words ‘ A spirit 
passed before my fkoe ; the hair of my head 
stood up : fear and trembling came upon me, 
and mode all my bones to shSke.* ” 
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f Partly like the butterfly, and partly like the 
bee, tin's excellent magazine devotes its hours 
either to wandering among the fair gardens of 
Art and the ITesperides, ** who sing around 
the golden tree.” — or in storing up staple food 
in no unendurable hive. Desirous, bowsobeit, 
of getting this week at the honey, start we the 
lounged denizen from Hymettus. Great part 
of a learned and full paper on ** Ancient Bri- 
tish Komains,” must, for lack of space, stand 
to the future, but that is not the whole of the 
honey-treasure : — ] 

Setting up of Stones by the Hebrews, 

The earliest recorded instance of the setting 
up of stones is to be found in the book of 
Genesis, where Jacob is described as dream- 
ing a mysterious dream, and in the moniing 
marking his sensations by this species of me- 
morial. ^‘And Jaoob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he had put ' 
for his pillow, and set it for a pillar, -and 
poured oil on the top of it. And be called 
the name of tiiat place Bethel. And this 
stone which I have set for a pillar sliall bo 
God’s house.” — Gon. xxviii. 18, 10, *22. In 
another part of the book of Genesis we find 
an account of an agreement between Jacob 
and bis fatber-in-law Laban : — " Now, there- 
fore, oome thou, let us make a oovenant I and 
thou ; and let it be for a witness between Us. 
And Jaoob took a stone, and set it up for a 
pillar. And Jacob said unto his brethren. 
Gather stones ; and they took stones and 
made an heap, and did eat there upon the 
heap.” — Gen* xxxi. 44, 45, 46. Agutin, ire 
find Jacob sotting up a pillar over the grave 
of his beloved wife RaoW. Thrdngfaout the 
whole of the patriarchal history in the ^ 
Testament, constant mention is made of Hie 
praetiee of setting up 4ltace and dtones ei me* 
morial. Joshua is desoribed as setting np 
twelve stones to mark the event at the pas- 
sage of the oMldren of Israel over the river 
Jordan; and Samuel saerifioed at a gieat 
stone after a victory ovn tim Philiiibies. 
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ThdAO08toil& pillafjB Of tlt« Israelites were their 
first places of worship open tanples being 
aiberMrds erected on the spot. Among the 
QveekSy stone pUlars were in constant nse. 
Homer sereral times alludes to ^eir nse/ 
StOm were so frequently erected by the 
ancient Greeks to mark memorable erentSf 
that Plato made laws to limit their number. 

[^^CiFcasBia and the Black Sea,” conveys 
much information. Of this natioiK dwelling 
on the borders of the Negropontio Sea, whose 
warrioEFs are not less mighty now, than when 
they fioutod the prOiM eagles of Rome nnder 
Mithridates, and whose women are gloriously 
beautifiil to bebold~it cannot be unentertain- 
ing to know the customs.] 

CUSTOMS OP THX CiaCASSlANS. 

T^pie Division , of the P«ople» — The Cir- 
owians state their origin to be Arab, and are 
divided into three classes, the princes, the no- 
bles, and the vassals ; the latter being, like 
the ancient clans of Scotland, devotedly at- 
tached to their lords. Tlie person of the 
chief, or prince, is held sacred, and during his 
feasts ho is waited on by his nobles, but it is 
in the manner of a patriarch served by his 
sous. Although the noble gives his service 
with tlie greatest humility to his prince, ]fet 
his freedom and his property are entirely in- 
dopesdent of his ohieftaiu, nor can tho noble 
appropriate the property of his dependants, 
or invade the rights of tho meanest of his 
vassals. 

Their Lawe and Aseemhlies, — They have 
nothing like a written law among tliem, but 
are governed by a sort of couimou right, or 
what has become an established custom from 
ancient usage. Tho great bulk of the people 
assemble on importaut occasions in a sort of 
general council, whore the prince always 
opens tho buaioesB, and proposes the measures 
he thinks should be taken, for the considera- 
tion of the assembly. The whole body of no- 
bles then deliberate on what he has brought 
forward, and the result is referred to a cer- 
tain number of grave personages chosen from 
the people, who, by Uieir patriarchal conse- 
quenoe and their eminent wisdom, have ac- 
quired tlie title of Elders, selected ou the 
ooeasion by tlio various tribes. These ve- 
nerable men tli^ondiseuss the subject in debate,, 
and each gives his opinion; if the three con- 
sultations aro found to agree for the measure 
proposed, it is adopted ; aud if it is a question 
of social ri^ht, the decision becomes a prece- 
dent, i^id is binding as a national decree. 
These assemblies, which so much resemble 
the . Saxon Wittenagemote, are held in an 
opojH area near.ihe d^eUing of the prince. 

CSnofurmsMl 0 / Female ChUdrenk-*^ In 
bringing the female chUdren^ this people 
hare a euc^om peculiar to their natiem, the 
oril^of whkH'iewiuppedmobBo^ Soon 
fiemala iiftet » born, her waist is en- 
by ac Idi^t Isatheru baadage, wbteih 
only gives /way afterwacds to die natural 


growtli bf the child ; it is then r^laoed by 
another, aud so on, till the shape is com- 
pletely formed according to the taste of the 
country, the waist being extremely small, and 
the bust fhll ; on the nuptials, the husband 
cuts tho einoture with his poniard,, a custom 
terrific to the blushing bride. 

Marriage ineomplete till the fitet Birth. 
— When the first child of the marriage is 
bom, tho residue of the fortune is received 
front tlie father of the bride, and at tho same 
time' she is invested with the distinguishing 
badges of a wife, among tho principal tribes 
never assumed till ofi'spring is born of tho 
union ; a long white veil over a sort of red 
coif form these honourable marks, the rest of 
the dress being also white, which is worn 
by all tbe women, the men always wearing 
colours. 

Military A ccoutremenls of the Men, — Tlie 
arms and armour of the husband are the care 
of his wife ; if she has the most distant idea 
that ho has not used them with bravery, on 
his return she meets him with rcpntaches, 
nor will she be reconciled till he has washed 
oat the disgrace in the blood of hia enemies or 
his own. 

Avengement of Murder, — According to 
Pallas, their spirit of resentment is so great, 
that all the relations of a murderer are consi- 
dered guilty. This customary iufatuatioii to 
revenge the blood of relatives, generates most 
of tho feuds, and is the occasion of gi*oat 
bloodshed among all tho tribes ; for unless 
pardon be purchased by intermarriage be- 
tween the two families, the principle of re- 
venge is propagated to all suoooeding genera- 
tions. The hatred which they have to tho 
Uussiaus, in a great measure, arises from 
this source. If vengeance is appeased by a 
price being paid to the fkmily of the deceased, 
it is called Thlol-Uas-a, tho price of blood ; 
but neither the Usdens or Princes can accept 
of such a compensation ; and it is an estab- 
lished usage among them to dopmnd blood 
for blood. 


Thc following moral sayings of Paehacktee, 
an luca of Peru, are given by Garcilasso de la 
Yoga, in his Royal Commentaries : — 

Better is it, that thou shouldst be envied 
by others for being good, than that tfapu 
shouldst envy others beoauso thou art bad, ' 
Envy is a cancer, which eats and gnaws 
into tho bowels of the envious. 

Drunkenness, anger, and foU|v. m equally 
misriiievouB ; differing only in Ifiis, that the 
two first aro' transient and mutable, but the 
third, permanent and continuing. 

A trmy noble and eourageoue spirit is host 
tried by that patience which he shews 4a the 
times of adversity. 

Impatieiijee is the o^peev and 

degenerate spirit, and;ol odfi iimt . 

aim unuduoaied. 







Cl^ <ftat^ttrr. 

Arehiieeiuref a 9 iudjf far JPVmaltff.-Can 
our foir eountiywomen do hotter than giro 
some of their leisure to an art so esseutSUy 
decoratiye as that of arehitecturel Them- 
selves the chief ornaments of the mansion, 
should they not have a kindred feeling for that 
mansion's beautyl The needle becomes not 
the female hand more than the pencil; nor is 
the music of harmonizing forms and propor- 
tions less suited to their delicate comprehen- 
sions, than the melody of dulcet sounds. — 
Wtghtu^^i Palace of Architecture, 

Pate of the Bastille, — Aecording to a 
French Journal, the obstacle which prevents 
the demoHtba of the elephant-like Bastille, is 
the immense number of rats established in the 
floors and widls, which would spread them- 
selves immediately over the neighbourhood of 
St. Antoine. — BohaitCs French Newspaper. 

Distitlatian of Sea-water. — In the notices 
of the voyage of the French ship PUraine, 
for scientific objects, it is asserted that sea- 
water has been successfully distilled, and that 
bv the process, a ship can circumnavigate the 
globe. 

Farce efOunpowder.-— Some workmen re- 
cently in a 8 latequari 7 , near Langholm, bored 
the rock to the depth of three feet, and charged 
it with about 2ttis of gunpowdor. On explo- 
sion, a block of stone, 3^ feet square, and up- 
wards of tons weight, was hurled at a sin- 
{^e bound, to the distance of 51 yards. This 
block, more marvellous still, was wedged in on 
all sides but the fi'ont, and the bottom was 
completely broken out of solid stone. — Snr-' 
vepar*a and Engineer's Journal, 

Art possesses a language which speaks to 
all eyes, and is understood by all nations. 

Wonderful speed on a Railway, — A new 
locomotive engine, on the North Midland 
^Iway, accomplished thirty-nine miles (from 
Kotheiham to Derby) with a heavy train of 
five hondred^ssengers, in an hour and twenty- 
five minutes. On return, it ran ten wUes in 
eight minutes^ being at the rate of seveniy- 
fice miles per hour! 

Strawberries.-JUhe method of eating straw- 
beriles, by patting them in layers, and mixing 
them with lemon-juice and sugar, is said to be 
hi^ly dangerous, although common in Italy. 
It is alleged that strawberries so mixed, un- 
dergo a chemical process which renders them 
almost as injurious as the juice of hemlock in 
a state of fermentation. 

Thy Biter Bit.—\ kite was lately observed 
by a gimtlaman at Abei^stwith, soaring high 
in a&f^ with something in its talons, from 
n^ch he seMoned endeavouring to disengage 
himself.^ Presently the kite rapidly descended, 
tim genlDeaian fiM,and brought it down. 
On going up to the bird, he was surprised to 
BaA tim he had killed a weasel as well as a 
IdtU. The kite, it seems, in its vmciotis 


seandi for prey, had snatched up the weasel, 
which, however, instantly seized the kite hy 
the breast, and while in the air had kept ka 
sprasp so furiously, as it is well known this 
little animal will do, that it had eaten a hole 
into the body of tho kite, which must’ faUife 
been fhtal if ho had not b^n hit hy the shot* 
from the gun. 

Expense of Railroads.—Uhe capital au- 
thorize to be raised fer the formation of 
railways, from the year IB31 to 1840, amounts 
to sixty-two million, seven hundred and eighty- 
six thousand, nine, huifdred and thirty-one 
ponnds : there are also nine railroad bills in 
progress through Parliament, and the amount 
proposed to be raised is one million, three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds. 

Popftlation of Russia, — ^The tables of M. 
Koeppen for 1888 give a population of .fifty- 
three million, nine hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand, two hundred souls ; ,and iimluding 
the army and navy, the wandering tribes, 
Poland and Finland, the number inhabi- 
tants is sixty-two million, five InaKdred thou- 
sand. 

Chatsworth.—Uhe following Latin inscrip- 
tion has been put up in the painted hall at 
ChatHworth during last week, composed of a 
tablet of white marble, with red marble let- 
ters : ** ilildes has patemas dileetisaimas 

anno libertatis Aiiglicm mdclxxxvtii. insti- 
tutas (lul. S, Devonim dux, anno MDCCcxr. 
hseres accepit : .anno mcerens KiHmcxt...per- 
fecit ” ' Trandatod— “ William Spencer, Duke 
of Devonshire, received as heir, in 181 1, these 
most beautiful hereditary buildings, which 
were commenced in the year of English li- 
berty, 1688 ; he completed them when in 
grief, in the year 1840.” 

A law is a written custom, and a custom 
an unwritten law. 

Autogenous Union of Metals. — M. de 
Richemont has discovered means of nnithig 
lead and other metals in their ovm materials, 
without, as hitherto, using others. This is 
effected by directing tho flame of a fine jet of 
hydrogen on the parts to be united by means 
of a fine beak. A complete fhsion of the 
metal thereupon takes place, and the pariii 
are nnited into one homogenous mass, tiie 
metals at tho point of junction being in the 
same state as the parts untondied. 

Mode of Preserving Fruit. — ^'M. St. Au- 
bin recommends for this purpose, to form with 
clay a mass similar in Ae and cha^ to the 
fruit to be preserved. This taiass Is tiiett to 
bo surrounds with a tiiin Coating of mx; aHid 
when the latter has cooled, it is to be cut in 
•half, so as to obtain two hollow hemispheres. ’ 
Tho fruit is thefi to be indoM in the latter, 
which are to be eemented togdher with fresh 
wax. 
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SOUTH VIEW OF THE OLD BATH-HOUSE, 

COLD-BATH SqUAKE, CLERKF.NWELL. 


This celebrated Bath was originally the pro- 
perty of one Walter Baynes, who purchased a 
moiety of the estate, in 1 OOG ; when it comprised 
Windmill Hill, or Sir John Oldcastle’s Field, 
extending westward from Sir John Oldcastle’s 
to the River Fleet, or, as it was then called, 
Tummill Brook ; and southward, by Coppice 
Row, to the same brook, near the Qerk’s 
Wells ; while Gardiner’s Farm was the plot 
on which stands the Middlesex House of Cor- 
rection. When Walter Baynes purchased 
this property, his attention was first directed 
to the Cold Spring situate upon his moiety, 
and which, in 1697, he converted into a Bath, 
spoken of, eleven years afterwards, in the 
^ New View,” as the most noted and>Vr^ 
about LopdonH” The latter part of this as- 
sertion, as it was written so near the time at 
which it states the origin of our Cold Bath, is 
suflLcient to disprove the story of its having 
been the bath of Nell Gwynn, whom a nude 
figure, on porcelain, preserved by the pro- 
prietor, is said to represent.* Most probably, 
the spring was discovered by Mr. Baynes, at 

* CMMnweU'ii H ‘story and Duscriutiou of ilie Parish 
ufCtorki^Wfll, 1898. 
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the commencement of his building operations: 
certainly, none of the legal instruments re- 
lating to the estate, of an earlier period, make 
mention of it. 

In Mr. Baynes’s time, the charge for bath- 
ing was 2s,; or, in the case of patients, who, 
from weakness, required ** the chair,” 2s. Gd. 
The chair was suspended from the ceiling, in 
such a manner, that a person placed in it 
could be thereby lowered into the water, and 
drawn up again in the same way. The water 
was at the acmd of its reputation in 1700. 
Of its utility, in cases of weakness more espe- 
cially, there can be no question. Besides 
which, its ofilcacy is stated in the cure of 
scorbutic comi>laints, nervous affections, rheu- 
matism, chronic disorders, Ac. It is a chaly- 
beate, and deposits a saline incrustation. The 
spring is said to supply twenty thousand gal- 
lons daily. The height to which it ri8o.s in the 
marble receptacles pre^’ed for it, is four feet 
seven inches. For a single bath, the charge 
is BOW Is,; or, the visitor may subscribe by 
the month, quarter, or year. There are, be- 
sides, all the i^uidte conveniences for diower 
or warm bathing. 
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Until the salo of the oBtato in 1811, the 
Bath UottBo, with tho garden in which it 
stood, comprieod an area of 103 feet by 60, 
eucloBod by a brick wall, with a suuimor- 
houBo (rescmbliug a little tower) at each 
angle. Tho house had several gables, and the 
whole external appearance was singular and 
antique. The freehold being divided into 
three lots, was bought for 3,830/., by the Trus- 
tees of tho Fever Hospital, at Pancras, whoso 
intention it was to erect that hospital on tho 
site. Eolinquishing their design, tlirough the 
interference of tho county magistrates, and 
ihe oppoedtion it excitod in the neighbourhood, 
they let Hie garden on building leases, and the 
whofe is now covered with houses, the Bath 
remaining in tho midst. 

In 1815, the exterior of the Bath House 
was nearly all taken down, leaving only a 
small portion ot its frontage which it still 
retains. 


Among tho many Daths of London^ tho 
following, with the above, are tho most cele- 
brated * 

SU Agnes le Clete^ Old-Street-Boad, is a 
spring of considerable antiquity, having been 
known in tho time of Henry Vlll. It is said 
to be effloadous in rheumatic and nervous 
oases. The house for the accommodation of 
visitors, contains two baths, tho larger for tho 
nso of (^tlemen, and the smaller for ladies. 

i*eerlesB Pool^ City-road, haring boon for- 
merly a dangorons pond, was called Perilous 
Pooly till 1740, when it was fitted up in a 
commodious style by Mr.JKemp, who deno- 
minated it Peerless, a name to which it is 
justly entitled, being tho largest public bath 
in the metropolis. It moasures ono hnn- 
4fred and seventy feet in length, and one hun- 
dred in breadth, and is surrounded by boxes, 
for the convenience of the bathers. Here 
likewise, is a oommodioua cold bath, forty feet 
long, and twenty broad. 

St* Chad*s vra//«,Gray8-Inu-Lane-road,were 
formerly celebrate for their medicinal pro- 
perties, but are now little frequented. They 
are said to have derived their name from St. 
Chad, the first Bishop of Lichfield. 

There are also uumorons other baths in va- 
rious parts of tho Metropolis; with throe float- 
ing baths, on the river Thamos. 

Baths arc of groat antiquity. Homer even 
mentions hot baths in the Trojan times, though 
those were very rare. In fact, they were 
raerally discouraged by the Greeks. It was 
long before the Romans used baths, and the 
very name therma, shows they wore borrowed 
from the Greeks. Among the Celtio nations, 
the ancient Germans bathed every day in warm 
water during winter, and in cold daring sum- 
mer. In England, tho frmous bath in Somer- 
setshire ie said, by some, to have boon in use 
•eight centuries before Christ. Baths, we 
learii from Strabo, Pliny, Hippocrates, and 
Oribasias, were always in hi^h esteem for 
aiany diseases, and hence, their frequent ex- 
hortations to wariiing in the ssa, and plunging 


Into cold water. The first instance of cold 
bathing for medicinal purposes, is that of 
Molamiius, who bathed tho dau^tors of tlie 
King of Argus; and the first instance of warm 
'bathing is £at of Medea, who was said to boil 
people alive, sinoo Pelias, King of Thessaly 
died in a hot bath under her hands. Tlie 
cold bath was used with success by Antonius 
Musa, physician to tho Emperor Augustus, 
for the recovery of that prince ; but it foil 
into neglect after tho death of Marcelliis, who 
was believed to have met his death from in- 
dulging in it to excess.* 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Good iiiRht I good night 1 may kindly ■pli'ita twiuo. 
And round thy brow u rosy ch.iplut wrcatliOp 
And ev'ry rare and sweeter ittflneoce breathe 
O'er thee, as o'er aome pare iiud lialluwed alirine. 

Good night 1 

Soft as the od'rous broiithings of the eve. 

Or early summer's kindest, gentlest shower. 

Muv sleep's most mild atid renovating power. 

Its Wlmlest spells around thy senses weave. 

Good night I 

Calm, clear, and iMtauleons. dearest. Ire thy sleep. 
Like thy young hoiies: iind ns the liquid dew 
Of nigiit doth all the folded flowers imbue. 

So tranquil thoughts thy fragrant shimbers steep. 

Good night 1 


Pure as the current of ihe glassy stream 
From the &r>dislaut mountains, or Hie meek 
And geutle tear on Pity’s dewy cheek, 
lie the fiiir spirit of thy golden dream. 

Good -night) 

Walce to the morrow's throbbing liones and fears. - 
And all that on its many-Ctdouird wing 
Tlie bright and joyous world may bring. 

Wake thou to all— except, percnauce. its tears. 

Good night I 


Dearest, good night I to slumber now resign 
All transitory cares — while o’er thy head 
Sweet miuisteriug angels softly shed. 

The incense of this earnest prayer of mine. 

Good night 1 Goodnight! 


SECTS OF GREECE, 

THEIB ADA1*TAT10M TO HUMAM PASSIONS. 

All the Greeiau soots had an affinity more or 
loss diroot with the different temperaments of 
men; whehoo tho choice of sectarians often 
depended mi physical influence, or a pecu- 
liar disposition of their organs. Nothing ap- 
pears more natural than Hiat those men, who 
were bom with i^eat force of mind, and strong 
nerves, should discover a strong predilection 
for Stoicism, while mortals endowed by nature 
with more delicacy of fibres, and keener sensi- 
bilities, fled for rmuge to the myrtles of EpU 
curus. People whoso temperaments partook 
of no extremoB, wore always inclined either 
for the Lyoeum or the Academy. Such as 
possessed solidity of understanding ranged 
themselves with Aristotle; and these who had 
only genius, or even pretensions to that en- 
dowment, went to augment the crowd of P)a- 
tonists.* H. K. 

. * Pauw*« iqiUiMopliical DlttciUiloal'''' ' 
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CELTIC REVENGE. 

AN TLLUSTRATITB TALE. 

{Concluded from poga B5.] 

SwBBPizfaalmost unopposed through tiio crowd) 
the forester darted on and on, the recont 
torture only adding new nerve and swiftness 
to his flight, till arrived at the base of the 
towering preoi^ioo, ho scaled its rugged and 
sloping sides vAth a fearfhl dexterity, almost 
before pursuit was available. The chief in 
this moment of despair drew forth an arrow 
from his quiver, andtlevelled it at the flying 
forester ; but the man, watchful of intent, 
instantly paused in his progress — placed the 
child before him as a protective shield, and 
the shaft fell from the slackened strmg, as 
though doubtful whether it might not wing 
death to the innooent rather than the guilty. 

Here it was that, raising the child aloft, he 
poured down upon the plain a cry of loud and 
delirious revenge, like the cry of some fallen 
spirit, compressing witliin its fearful compass 
all the fell malignity of the lost. Thrilling, 
indeed, were the deep and dreary tones which 
rose piercingly from the plain below, answered 
as thongh in the tdirill mookory of hate, from 
the brow of the precipice above. Louder and 
louder still rose the wailings of the mother on 
sooing herself thus relentlessly bereaved, and 
her child exposed to such fearful jeopardy. 
Her white hands were raised imploringly to 
heavon, and her voice uplifted in utterances 
of passionate anguish. H or wholoframe seemed 
tremulous with convulsion, and her fair fea- 
tures wore a hue of the most stainless white- 
ness. In this height of terrible despair, her 
eyes assumed at times a wild and settled bril- 
liancy, as though gasing on the mystic movo- 
ments ci some distant apparition, and at 
other times a glassy and unearthly glitter, 
like the dim shinings of the visiondackiiig 
doad. With woman’s calm and intrepid 
daring in the hour of danger, she would have 
sealed the almost impracticable crag, had she 
not been foroibly restrained by her kinsmen, 
who well know the utter hopolossncss of tho 
attempt. All she oould now do in tho last 
agony of hope, was to implore the pity of tho 
ravishor of her child — but thi& was like a 
whisper to the tornado. 

What an Instrumeut of power is tho soul in 
the hands of passion! How wild and suddou 
are the alternations of which that soul is sus- 
ceptible. If at one time it fbel the rich deli- 
rium of gladness, the high and lofty jubilee of 
hope, and tho upliftings of a lofty emulation 
— tliis paradiso of its joy may momuntafrily lie 
withered' beneath tlie spell of passion, toinpta- 
tiott <nr despair. And here it was with passion 
in its dreadest shape — the passion of deadly 
and undisguised revenge, with which wo have 
to do — ^revongo too stern, deep-seated, and 
relentless, to lend hearkening unto ai^ht that 
is snored or subduing in the imploratimis of a 
mother’s love, pieroug and powerful though 
they he. Untouched, unsubdued, by either 


threatening or entreaty, the man continued 
mountingnigher and higher, till he had al- 
most reached tiio last point of tbe. projecting 
cliff. Hero thoir position was that of tho 
sopremest danger — ^tlie gaunt athlotie figure 
of tho forester, balanced, as it appeared, upon 
the minutest point, and standi^ out in sha- 
dowy relief upon a sky of doopontng blue- 
The child lay apparently nntroubled on ms 
arm, garlanded with the firesh flowmrs its 
mother had so lately woven round its hair, 
and* smiling as though upon a race of pleasure. 
Alas ! those fiowers were destined to outUve 
its little span of life, and that smile, ri^iaiit 
as the morning, stamped with the imprint of 
an early death ! 

The chief, liitherto stem and unforgiving, 
now speedily gave way beneath such aggre- 
gate of woe, leaving his mind an easy prey to 
^e moulding power of oircumstance or chance. 
Liftiug his voice from tho plain below, ho ex- 
pressed his deop and poignant sorrow, on 
account of tho degrading punishment which» 
in a moment of excitement, he had inflicted 
on his clansman, and signified his willingness 
to submit to any conditions wliich might 
effect Iho immediate restoration of his child. 
The foroster, at first, appeared to regard this 
proffer of tho chief witli an air of rockloss 
dufianoo, but suddenly he started forward as 
though eager to grasp the opportunity of por- 
tioniug out to tho chief a cup of wo most 
tardy and bitterest resentment, demanding, 
in a tone of fiendish exultation, as the sole 
treaty of restoration, that the chief himself 
slioiild bare his shonldors to tho lash, and 
undergo the same ignominious scourging as 
himsoff ! W^hat demand could bo mure galling 
to tho chief and loader oi a tribe? — but, never- 
theloss, the dearest of earthly treasures was 
at stake, and tho impulse of a fond father’s 
lovo was too powerful for tho mutiny of pride. 
To tiio grief and terror of his vassals, the 
chief underwent tho humiliating torture, in 
all its horrid and repulsive detail, till faint 
with loss of blood, and the agony of protracted 
torture, he was scarcely able to pronounce 
tho pardon of tho man would ho return and 
restore to him tho object of Ids love. 

And hero, indued, we almost might conclude, 
that tho very climax of tho deadliest vengeance 
was complete, — ^but, alas, no I — ^'Tlie plot of 
revenge was only now ripe for foaifhl eon- 
snmmation, the fires of sudden passion having 
changed with thoir abatement into tho stoafly 
rancour of unmitigable hate. 

'J’he still close of evening now gathered 
fast over tho rioli-laugliing litUps of the 
sunset, gradually unfolding to we eye tho 
bright heraldry of tho upward heaven, Tim 
alone inlying point of vision was tho bold 
and projecting crag, as it stood out like aft 
obelifidc of tho doomed in tho gathering ^^looia 
of the fast-closing day. A sepulchral sileftoci 
rrigned all arouud, broken <mly at inthrvahi 
by the deep bay of tho grey dogs, or tho fitful 
and lottd-echoiiig laugh which ever and ano^ 
u 2 
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fdl thiilUngly from the darklmg or^. As 
the gloom of evening gradually thickened, 
ms were kindled in the plain below, which 
at the same time that they served to illumi- 
nate the gazing multitude, threw a flickering 
and lurid glare over the towering precipice, 
revealing in outlines dim and indistinct, the 
athletic figure of the forester. A few moments 
having elapsed, the man was called upon to 
fhifil the promised compact by instantly de- 
scending and restoring the child to its doatiug 
and distracted parents. This was a moment 
of most terrible suspense, and every heart 
was beating high with anxious expectation. 
The man appeared preparing to descend from 
his perilous position, and a thrill of gladness 
seemed to actuate the rivetted spectators of 
the scone, but suddenly he drew back with a 
wild and frantic start, as though struggling 
against the mastery of passion, or pasted 
beneath the circlings of the magic wand of 
inevitable fate. What could bo the meaning 
of such sudden transport ! 

Revenge, when it once gains undisputed 
possession of the heart — such is tlie might and 
tromendousnoBH of its sway, that the present 
is as one wild eclipse of intellect and nature ; 
and the future, one dark and one beclouded 
vision, hung with the fearful omens of the 
wildest despair. The cry of ceaseless suppli- 
cation — the wail of unsuppressod and unmiti- 
gated anguish — ^the silent, but eloquent atti- 
tude of prayer— were equally unavailable to 
arrest its fearful ourront'^the chasm, opening 
up in measureless horror underneath, the tu- 
mult of its waters, down which the crew of 
many a noble vessel had glided, like a passing 
vision, unto death — the upward maguificouoe 
of the starry heaven, had, alas ! no charm, no 
staying influence over one in whom passion 
had long deadened or overcome every fooling 
and faculty of love 1 — ^uttering a wild and 
a thrilling imprecation, as the fires below 
threw a red and sodden blaze across the scene, 
the forester sprang forward from the lofty 
elevation, and sank, with the blameless victim 
of his vengeance, amid the caverns and whirl- 
pools of the deep. €. M. A. 


BOOK AMATEURS.* 

THE BIBLIOPH1L1ST, AND BIBLIOPHOBIST. 

Thb Book-Amateur is a type, which it is 
important to seize, for every remain of him 

a niokly perishes. The books, themselves, 
liat are printed, exist no more than four cen- 
turies at most, while they aoonmulate already, 
in a certain country, to so enormous a degree, 
as to perilize the ancient equilibrium of the 
globe. Civilization has arrived at the most 
unexpected of iti periods, the ago of paper. 
Since everybody has taken to book-making, 
nobody has need to buy. Our young authors, 

* ’framVited firom a Sketch by M. CImtIw Nudierf 
Membei olf the Fraueb Aeudemy. . 


now-a-days, can fhmisli themselves with their 
own lihn^ oomploto. 

Considering the amateur of books as aape- 
cies which subdivides itself into at least two 
varieties, the first rank of this ingenious and 
capricious family is duo to the Bibliophilist. > 

The Bibliophiust (Btd/ion, (rf., a book, 
and PhileOf 1 love,) is a man gifted with some 
spirit and intelligence, who takes pleasure in 
works of genius, sentiment, and imaginatioD. 
He loves and rejoices in the mute conversation 
of those mat spirits, who have adorned and 
dipiifiod humanity. He loves a book' as a 
friend loves the portrait of a friend, as a lover 
loves the portrait of his mistress ; and^ like 
the lover, ho loves to adorn that which he 
loves. Ho scrupulously takos care of the 
precious volume wliich has filled his heart 
with keen sensations of delight or sorrow, 
and clothes it in all the glories of gilded 
cloths and moroccos. His library is as re- 
splendent with golden locos as the toilet of a 
favourite ; and by their exterior appearanoo 
itself, his books are worthy of the regards of 
consuls, as Virgil wished his own to be. The 
Bibliophilist of our epoch, is the savant, tlie 
literary man, and the poor scholar. 

The Bibliophobtst {Biblion, a book, and 
Phobeo, I fly from, or detest,) is, toto ealo^ 
the opposite of the Bibliophilist. . . . There is 
a kind of bibliophobist in whom 1 can pardon 
almost anything, except his brutal antipathy 
against books, the most delicious exf all things 
after women, flowers, butterflies, and rosy 
little girls. Tliis man is prudent, sensible, 
and little-cultivated, who has fallen into a 
decided horror of books, on account of the 
abuses they create, and the evils they generate. 
Such was a noble and old commander of Valais, 
who said to mo, in flinging gently from his 
hand the only volume which remained to me, 
(it was, alas ! Plato,) Away with it, away 
with it, for heaven’s wo; this is one of those 
drolls which prepared the revolution ! Also,” 
added he, fiercely, after having adjusted with 
some littlo coquetry the tufts of his grey whis- 
ker, " I take heaven to witness, that I never 
read a single lino of it.” 


EXPLICATION OF THE FABLE OF 
PROMETHEUS. 

PnoMETHBVs, say the ancients, made a man 
of clay, mixt with certain parcels taken from 
divers animals. 

Studying to maintain his work by art, that 
he might not be accounted a founder only, but 
propagator of human kind, he stole up to 
Heaven with a bundle of twigs, which he kin- 
dled at the Chariot of the Sun, came down 
again, and communicated it to men. 

Notwithstanding this excellent work of bis, 
he was reqnited with ingratitude, in a treach- 
erous conspiracy, fl>r thev aocui^ both him 
and his invention to Jupiter, which was not 
so received as it dionld have been, ter the 
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infbrmatkm was pleasing to Jupiter, and all 
the gods. 

And, therefore, in a merry mood, Jupiter, 
granted unto men, not only the use of fire, 
bat perpetual youth also, a boon most accept- 
able and desirable. 

The^, being as it were, oreijoyed, foolishly 
laid this gift of the gods upon the back of an 
ass, who being greatly oppressed with thirst, 
and near a fountain, was told by a seipent (in 
whose custody it was) that he should not 
drink, unless ho would promise to give him 
the burthen that wasion his back. 

The silly ass accepted the condition, and 
BO the restoration of youth, sold for a draught 
of water, past from men to serpents. 

This, the first pa^ of the fable, shall at pre- 
sent sufiioe, since it demonstrates and presses 
many true and graye speculations. 

Prometheui ttignifying Providence — Pro- 
metheus, says Lord Bacon, in his Wisdom of 
the Ancients, clearly and elegantly signifies 
Providence ; for, in the universality of nature, 
the fabric and constitution of man only was 
by the Ancients, picked out and chosen, and 
attributed to Providence^ as a peculiar work. 
The reason of it seems to be, not only that the 
nature of man is eapablo of a mind and under- 
standing, which is the seat of Providefice ; 
(and, therefore, it would seem strange and in- 
credible, that the reason and mind should so 
proceed and flow from dumb aud deaf princi- 
ples, as that it should necessarily bo concluded, 
the soul of man to be endued with Providence^ 
not without the example, intention, and stamp 
of a still greater providence); — but this also 
is chiefly propounded, that man is, as it wore, 
the centre of the world, in respect of final 
causes, so tliat if man were not in nature, all 
things would seem to stray and wander with- 
out purpose, and like scattered branches, as 
they say, without inclination to their end. 
For all things attend on man, and he makes 
use of, and gathers ftruit from all creatures, so 
that ^1 things seem to work, not for them- 
selves, but for man. 

Of the Parcels from divers Animal8,-'^v\- 
ther is it added, without consideration, that 
certain particles wore taken from divers living 
creatures, and mixed and tempered with the 
clayey mass, because it is most true, that of 
all thingB comprehended within the compass 
of the universe, man is a thing most mixed 
and compounded, insomuch that he was well 
termed by the ancients, a little world ; for, 
although the Chymics, with too much curi- 
osity, wrest the elegancy of this word (Micro- 
cosm) to the letter, contending that they find 
in man, all minerals, vegetables, and the rest, 
or «ny&ing that holds preportion with them ; 
yet tins proposition remains sound and whole, 
^t the body of man of all material beings, 
is found to be the most compounded, and most 
organioal, whereby it is endued and furnished 
with most admirable virtues and ihculties. 
And as for simple bodies, their powers are not 
many, though certain and violent, as exist- 


ing without being weakened, diminished, or 
stunted by nature; for the m^tiplicity and 
excellency of operation have their residence in 
mixture and composition ; and yet, never- 
theless, man, in his originals, seems to be a 
thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to help 
itself, as needing the aid of many things. 

The Finding ott/o/Ftre,therefore, wasathing 
Prometheus hastened to do, since it, in a man* 
ner, snppeditates and yields comfort and help 
to all human wants and necessities ; so that 
if the soul be the form of forms, aud the hand 
the instrument of instruments, fire deserves 
well to be called the succour of succours, or 
the help of helps, which infinite ways affords 
aid and assistance to all labours and mechani- 
cal arts, and to the sciences themselves. 

The Manner of Stealing the Fire^ is aptly 
described, even from the nature of things. . . 
It was, they say, bv a bundle of twigs, held to 
touch the Chariot ox the Sun ; for twigs are used 
in giving blows or stripes, to signify clearly, 
that fire is engendered by the violent percus- 
sion and mutual collision of bodies, by which 
their material substances are attenuated and 
set in motion, and prepared to receive the 
heat and influence of the heavenly bodies; and 
so in a clandestine manner, and as it were by 
stealth, may be said to take and snatch fire 
from the chariot of the sun. 

Jngratitude of Men to Prometheus, — Upon 
this follows a remarkable part of the parable, 
that men, instead of gratulation and thanks- 
giving, were angry, and expostulated upon the 
matter with Prometheus, insomuch, that they 
accused both him and 1^ invention to Jupi- 
ter, which was -so acceptable to him, that he 
augmented their former eommodities with a 
new bounty. Seems it not strange, that in- 
gratitude towards the author of a benefit, a 
vice that in a manner contains all other vices, 
should find such approbation and reward f 
No I it seems to be otherwise. For the mean- 
ing of the allegory is this, that men’s outcries 
upon the defects of nature and art, proceed 
from an excellent disposition of the mind, and 
turn to their good, whereas tlie silencing of 
them is hateful to the gods, and redounds not 
so much to their profit; for, they that infinitely 
extol human nature, or the knowledge they 
possess, breaking out into a prodigal Mmira- 
tiou of that they have and enjoy — adoring also 
those sciences they profess, would have them 
accounted perfect ; they, thereby, first of all, 
shew little reverence to the divine nature, by 
equalizing, in a manner, their own defects with 
God’s perfection. Again, they are wonder- 
folly iiguriouB to men, by imagining they have 
attained the highest step of knowledge, and so 
resting themselves contented, seek no forther. 
On the contrary, such as bring nature and art 
to the bar with accusations, and bills of com- 
plaint against them, are, indeed, of more true 
and moderate judgment.^, for they are ever in 
action, seeking always to find out new inven- 
tions. Men sliould. therefore, be admonfdied, 
that by acknowle^ng the imperfection of 
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nfttm M itfrt;, «h4)y are grat»fltl to the gods, 
ftQd 0*iall thereby obtaiu now benefits and 
gveater fkTOOTS at tbeir bonntifnl hands^ and 
vho aconnation" of Prometheus their mastor 
and author, though bitter and vohomont, wiU 
^uduoe more to their |Kroftt, than to bo effuso 
in the eongratnlation of his invention ; for^ in 
a Word, tlie opinion of having ouottgh, is to be 
aooonuted one of the greatest Causes of having 
too little. 

The Gift ef Perpetual Fo«#A,---NoW as 
touching the kind of g^ft wliich men are said 
to have received in reward of tlieir accusation, 
namely, a never-fading flower of youth, it is 
to show, that tho ancients seemed not to des- 
imir of attaining tho skill by moans and modi- 
cinosy to put off old ago, and to prolong life, 
bnt this to he numbered rather among such 
things^ having boon ouce happily attained to, 
are now, through man’s negligence and care- 
lessness, utterly perished and lost ; tiian among 
ouch as have been always doniod, and never 
granted. B'or they signify and show, tliat by 
affording tho true use of fire, and by a good 
and stern acCnaatiun and conviotiuu of tho 
errors of art, tho dmno bounty is not wanting 
to men in tho obtaining of such gifts. 

Men*e abuse of this GifL — But men are 
wanting to themsolvea in laying this gift of 
the gods upon the hack of a silly, slow-paced 
ass, which may scorn to bo exporietioe, a stu- 
pid thing, and fijll of delay; from whoso lei- 
surely and snail-like pace, proceeds tlmt com- 
plaint of life’s brevity, and art’s length. For 
to say truth, these two faculties, dogmatical 
Md empirical, are not as yot woU couplod and 
joined together, but as now gifts of the gods 
imposed, either upon philosophical abstrac- 
tions, as u|)on a flying bird, or upon slow and 
dull oxporionce, as upon an ass. Yet should 
not an ill opinion be entertained of tho ass, if 
it meet not for tho accidonts of travol aaid 
thirst, for ho who goes constantly on, by the 
conduct of ozperienco as a rule and method, 
and covots not to moot with sucli ozperiments 
Jby tho way, as conduce either to gain or os- 
tentation, to obtain which, ho must be fain to 
lay down, and sell this burdon, may prove no 
unfit porter to boar this now addition of di- 
vine munificence. 

Of the Serpent * — That this gift is said to 
.pass from men to serpents, may seem to be 
julded to tho fable for ornament's sake, unless 
it wore iusorted to shame men, that having tho 
use of that celestial fire, and of so many arts, 
are not able to got to themsolves such things 
49 nature itself bestows upon many other 
creatures. 

The eudden Peebneiliation of men to Pro- 
metheus, after they were frustrated of their 
hopes, contains a very profitable and virisc note. 
Showing the levity and temerity of men iu new 
exporimeuts; for if tiiey liavb not present suc- 
cm, answerable to their expectation, they 
wi^ too sudden haste desist from what they 
had bogun, ami with prooipUanoy roturniag to 


their former experiments, are reconoaled to 
them again. 

The state of man, in respect of arts and 
such things as concern the intellect^ being now 
'doseribed, tho fablo passes to the religion of 
those times; for, after the planting 5f arts, 
follows tho sotting of divine priueiples. Hero’ 
tite story broadens, and beeomes fiiUer of in- 
terest and instruction. 

(Tv he continued') 

COLOURS F9R DRESS.* 

To understand the just harmony of eolours, 
in the arrangement of the difihrent parts of 
dress, is an art as essential to womanly orna- 
xront, as to the painter for his shades and 
tints. Olours, that do not harmonize in tho 
least, are mal-associatcd daily; and to modify 
theso iiicongmities in dress, the following as- 
certaiuod facts will bo usefuL 

When the eye has looked at a red objoot 
for a cousiderablo time, it has a tendency to 
sno all things tinted with the supplemontary 
colour, grceti ; and, honce, if a lady about to 
purchase red silk examines fourteen or fifteen 
phiocadn succession, the four or five last, will 
appear less rod to her than^tlie first ones did, 
although tlioy are identical in colour and 
brilliancy. 

The dealor in this case, ought to du>w tho 
purchaser some pieces of groen silk ; and if 
the eye of the purchaser dwells on them so 
long that the normal stato of the eye is altered 
it will have a teudciicy to see all tilings tinted 
with the complimentary colour, red; and then, 
a piece of red silk presented to her wiU appear 
more red tlian it actually is. 

In tho decoratioBs of the interiors of thea- 
tres, where as much light as possible is wanted, 
light colours ought to prevail ; bine or erim- 
son should never bo us^; white ought to pre- 
vail in tho fronts ; and a rose oolonr idionld 
never bo used for the backs of the boxes, bo- 
cause tliat colour ^ves a groon tint to femalo 
oomploxions. A light green, on tho eonirary, 
is tlie host colour to use, this making theeonir 
plexion moro rosy than it really is. 

^ To the interior of houses, similar observa- 
tions also apply. All reds, orange-tints, and 
violets, are extremely disadvant^ous to tiie 
complexion; dark ooUmrs are difilcnlt to Hght 
up. Among the light colour^ the best aro 
yellow, or light groon, or light bine ; all these 
being favourable, not only to tiie woods used 
for iurnitnro, but also to the complexionB of 
females. After those, whites, whitish tints, 
and etey», arc not dis^vantageous. 

With regard to the arrangement of ladies* 
toilets, little oan bo said but for the white race 
of females. All the coloured population 
such a strong eontrast, that gradatioiis of 
colour are of little effect with them. 

For fair-haired or dark-faairod ladies, titese 
colours that produce the greatest oontraBts, 

• 12s|M»r:i«t*nlH*on Colonrs by M. ChfW+'oil, traqs* 
Iditil at the Lit. Gat;. 
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are bent. Thus, for fair hair, sky-blue is vory 
beoominff, because it approaches the nearest 
to the colonr which has for its supplement an 
orange tint, which is the foundation of the 
tint of tho hair and complexion in this case* 

Yellow and orange-tinted rod are becoming* 
to ladies with black hair, on account of their 
brilliant contrast ; and again, the snpplemen- 
tar^ colours of these two, viz., videt and 
bluish green, are also becoming, because 
they harmonize with tho blackness of the 
hair. 

Hose-coloured thiims should uerer bo put 
in absolute contact wiBi rosy complexions, be- 
cause the latter are sure to lose by the com- 
parison ; they should bo separated either by 
white lace, or blonde, or, in case of a cap or 
bonnet, by locks of hair. 

Pale peen is exceedingly becoming to pale 
complexions, beoanso it makes thorn appear 
more rosy than they really are ; but it is un- 
favourablo to ruddy complexions, bocauso it 
iiicreiisoH their rednoss. 

Violet should noYor bo used for fair com- 
plexions, except of a very deep tint, so as to 
make a strong contrast. A violct-colonrcd 
dress will make a fair complexion look green, 
and vrill make a yellowish eomploxioii look 
orange. Orange is bad for all comploxioiis. 

Dead white, such as calico, is good for clear 
complexions, but very disadvantageous for 
those that are tho contrary. On tho other 
hand, tho white of muslin, or tnllo, in folds, 
or en rucUe, is more advantageous. 


THE TWO PUNISHMENTS* 

1 . — THB CANON AND THE CODBLER. 

In a wretched hovel, ac|joimng tho tower of 
Sovillo, a woman whom misfortnne had mado 
oldor &an years, and a young man, just be- 
yond his boyhood, were occupied in fashioning 
a pair of sandals. The desolatouess of tho 
cabin, omameutod only by a crucifix of ebony, 
and a little mutilated madonna, showed the 
profound, misery of those who dwelt there. — 
** Sardonl” said the woman. 

Tho young man slowly lifted his head, and 
the woman swept away two tears that stoio 
down her cheeks. 

To-day is a sorrowfVil aunivoruory for us, 
my sou 1 Tbreo years ago our bread was far 
less bitter, for 1 was not a widow, nor you an 
orphan !” 

^ cloud of grief passed over tho features of 
tho young Spaniard. “ But why fo-i/ay,” 
said he. 

To-day,*’ repeated his mother, Antonio 
Perez reposes in an obscure comer of tho 
cemetety for the poor, among infidel Jews and 
Moors. Heaven has refused to us, oven the 
consolation of granting him a tomb !” 

** Then.*’ answered the orphan, the ashes 
of my, fathoT are profaned, and wo live a prey 
to sufierauce and want, whUst — ” 

* Xratttlatoil from Boliain’s Vroach Paper. 


" Wliilst his murderer riots in tho midst of 
honours and abundance. Canon of the cathe- 
dral, and favourite of the king, every one bows 
to his fortunes; hut it was only a poor la- 
bourer be killed, a wretched cobbler, nothing 
else — your father I” 

Sardon rose np : he uniMened an idd 
poniard suspended to tiie crumbling ootta^- 
wall, and soated himself again ms mother. 

^ Mother,” said he, as he sharpened iihe 
dagger against the blade of an old knife, 
"i^ato this tragic history to mo, in all its 
parts.” 

The old woman looked for some time on her 
son, as if to fathom the meaning of his menace; 
she then seized one of his hands, and held it 
tenderly between her own. 

** Three years ago,” said idie, "oomfort 
reigned in the house of the shoo-makor Perez : 
though not rich, wo knew not the anguish of 
want, nor tho humiliations of poverty. Your 
father, humble workman, was industrious, 
and, therefore, happy. Don Henriqnoz, favo- 
rite of tho king, and of an illustrious house, 
accompanied by Don Pedro of Seville, at this 
time ran over Spain, committing with impu- 
nity, all sorts of frolics and crimes. By mis- 
fortune, Honriquez was club-footed. Hearing 
of your father's clevcrnoss, he came to him 
that ho might dexterously hide the defect 
But Perez vainly employed all his skill — the 
canon was dissatisfied. ^liiy inability do- 
sorves punishment i* ho cried, as ho flung tho 
sandals in his face. Althou^ a shoemaker, 
your father was a man ; he had his dignity 
as well as the ca>rrier of epaulot and sword. 
'Accuse nothing,’ answered ho, 'but tho 
awkwardness of nature, who made you that 
abortion.’ Don Henriquez could not stomach 
the sarcasm, he clenched a hammer in the 
place, and striking with the vohemonco of 
fury, your father fml, never again to rise.” 

Tho lips of the young man quiyored convul- 
sively. 

” How shall I describe,” continued tho old 
woman, with a voice stifled by sighs, "tho 
moment when I beheld the bloody corpse of 
your father 1 A furious deliritun immediately 
possessed my heart and mind. I armed myself 
with a poniard — with that vory one/’ said 
she, in pointing to the rusted weapon nor son 
held in his grasp, " and 1 vnshed to plunge it 
into the heart’s blood of the canon who mur- 
dered Antonio. But I remembered that I 
was a mother, and, therefore, restrained my 
1 flung myself at the feet of tho judges. 
God knows what imploring prayers I ad- 
dressed to those interpreters of the laws — 
what burning words my despair inspired mo 
to nttor. The judges attended to me with 
commiseration — they promised mo full satis- 
faction, and eight dtivs aiVerwards, tho canpn 
was oondemnod ’’ 

" To be quartered!” uttered the young 
man. 

" To bo suspended from the choir for a 
year replied the old woman, mommfally. 
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tAllflFACrroN OP THE PEBT. 

It was a grand fUto-day in Spain — ^tho churches 
l.ad poured out all the grandeurs and solemni- 
ties of their Christian pomps — the streets 
wore strewn with roses and orange-flowers— 
erery thing had an air of unwonted joy. 

Stationed on the road of Alcasar, a young 
man, alone seemed a stranger to the universsd 
serenity. His front was austere as that of a 

{ >riest*s, and fhrrowed like an old man’s. His 
oose and matted hair fell lengthily besido his 
temples, and to boo tbo sombre flashings of his 
eyes, and the conyulsiye restlossncBB of his 
moyements, it was easy to Judge that the heart 
of that man was a prey to the most deyouring 
passions of his nature. 

Many hours ho remained pensiyo and nn- 
moyed — hi*' glance rested on tho columns of 
Alcasar, as if he wished to decii>ber the in- 
(Msriptions, which tho Moors, parting into ex- 
ile, had left upon the walls of the ancient 
mosque. Little by little, the twilight spread 
its yapourous yeil oyer Seyille, darkeniug with 
its shadows, the domes of the Arab academies, 
and the gilded pinnacles of the churches. Ho 
then roused himself, and throwing a piorcing 
glance around him, ho pcrceiyed a monk, who 
came slowly towards him. A long mantle of 
satin, cut in the fashion of tho day, and girdled 
round his waist by a silken cord ending in 
|;oldon tassels, descended to his feet, discoyor- 
ing only tlio half of his rich yeWet sandals. 

Don Uonriquez,” cried tho man, do yon 
know me !” 

No,” said the monk, as ho shiyorod, and 
grow pale. 

"Not know me,” re-echoed tho young 
Spaniard, with a sayago cry — know you not 
the son of Antonio Perez! You hayo for- 
gotten that your yictim had a child, and that 
this child has become a man I Tho hour of 
expiation is arriyed— your cries are unavail- 
able here — your blood will bo unseen in the 
dark !” 

So saying, the son of tho shoe-maker, seized 
the canon by tho throat, cast him to his feet 
in spite of resistance, and then dug his dagger 
into his breast- 

" Death for death!” cried he, " I am avenged 
and paid.” 

111. — PEDBO THE JUST. 

After tho murder of Don Henriquoz, tho 
son of Antonio Perez, who now demanded no- 
thing but to die, denounced himself openly to 
the justiciaries. The magistrates, as was ex- 
pect^, took no account oi' the mitigating cir- 
oumstanoes of the crime. Sardon Perez was 
nothing but a workman — Houriquez was the 
foyourhe the king. Justice could not 
equalize the punishment, and Sardon was 
condemned to be quartered. Tliis affair came 
to tho oars of D<m Pedro of Castille, stirnaucd 
Pedro the Just, who ordered the young man 
to bo brought before him. 

" You are accused of the murder of Don 
Henriquez!” said King Pedro. 


" I committed the act,*' coldly replied Sar- 
don. 

" On what account.” 

"To avenge my father — sharaefnlly mur- 
■ deredl” 

"Don Henriquez was a noble,” replied the 
king. 

"Don Henriquez was a man!” answered 
Sardon. 

" Why did you not appl^ for justice I” 

" Because your justice is unjust. Unable 
to gain a righteous judgment, I have taken it 
myself. 1 constituted myself botli judge aud 
executioner !” 

" Do yon know tho pnnishment that 
threatens you V 

“ Yos,” said the son of Perez. 

The king tnmed himself towards the oorre- 
gidor. 

"To what punishment did they condemn 
tho murderer of the shoemaker f” 

" To be suspended from his canomry forn 
year.” 

" And tho murderer of the priest t” 

“ To death.” 

Don Podro frowned. " By Christ !” cried 
he, " justico shall not regard privileges. We 
cancel the verdict of tho judges, and we con- 
demn the son of tho shoemaker to be suspended 
from working at his trade for the space of a 
whole year.” 


ABO, IN FINLAND. 

From the highest rock (says a modem travel- 
ler,) on whicli there is a handsome observa- 
tory, with towers, and a statue on the summit, 
a beautiful prospect is presented, not only of 
the town ou each side of tho banks of the ri- 
ver and its serpentine stream, but of the coun- 
try around, which is enlivened by the numer- 
rouB windmills on the opposito heights. The 
cathedral, erected in 1300, and which is sup- 
posed to be the oldest church in hlnland, 
ranks next to Upsala, in Sweden, in point of 
antiquity. It is built of brick, in the Gothic 
stylo, with a roof of sheet iron. The interior 
is rem^kably neat, and peculiar graudenr and 
solemnity reign throughout the whole. It is 
about one hundred and flfty feet in length, and 
eighty in breadth: it is upwards of one hun- 
dred feet in height, and supported on each side 
by nine oolumns. There are two aides, in 
which there are rooesses with windowv; these 
recesses, which appear to have been used as 
cbapols, are, at present, ooonpied by the tombs 
of families of distinction. The library oondsts 
of three rooms, in the principal one of which 
there is a marble bust, on a pedestal ef gra- 
nite, of M. Porthou, profbssor of eloqnedoe. 
It ^ntains upwards of 40,000 volumes, among 
which are some of the writings of Hieronymus, 
1468; a Latin Bible, 1470; andaoollecmtof 
works on jnrispradenoe, by Profbssor CSian- 
bold, of Leipiic. 

w.ac. 
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SUITS BROUGHT AGAINST ANIMALS. 
This title may cause our readers to smile, but 
it is true that Ju^s haye been found so for- 
getful of their dignity as to summon before 
them snails, caterpillars, pigs, and other ani- * 
mals chargra with offences. 

The proceedings were attended by all the 
formalities of law, the accused were summoned 
to appear, witnesses were sworn, counsel 
heard on both sides, and frequently the sen- 
tence carried into effect by the public execu- 
tioner. 

Chasseneux, president of the Parliament of 
Proyenoe, in a work published in 1531, dis- 
cusses the question, whether animals are 
within the jurisdiction of courts, and decides 
in the affirmative. He gives an account of an 
indictment found against the hannetons of 
Beauce, and some others of the same land, 
such as the trial of some snails, at Autun, in 
1487, at Lyons, in 1500, and of some rats 
about the same time. 

By a minute report of De Thou, it appears 
ikrther, that Chasseneux was counsel for the 
defendants in this last case ; and that after 
the indictment was found, he applied several 
times for fhrther delay. 

He first argued that a single summons to 


appear was insufficient, as his clients were 
scattered through the country. 

A second summons was issued, which was 
read at the church-door of every village, after 
mass. 

When the time expired, Chasseneux urged 
the difficulty the rats experienced in coming 
to court, owing to the watchfulness of their 
enemies, the cats, who, being informed of the 
suit, were Ijiug in wait for them everywhere. 

After his mgenuity was exhausted, he 
pleaded guilty, and recommended his clients 
to the mercy of the court. 

In 1266, a pig was burned alive at Fonte- 
noy-aux-Roses, for having killed an infant. 

in 1386, the judges of Falaise condemned 
a hog to the same fote, also for having as- 
saulM a child. The sentence was executed 
at the Hotel de Ville, and the expenses attend- 
ing it are charged in the town accounts. The 
animal was dressed in men's clothes. 

In 138.9, a horse was executed at Dyon 
for having killed its master. 

Nor is it necessary to go so fhr back, for, 
in 1668, Gaspard' Bailly, advocate at Cham- 
b^ry, published a special treatise on this sort 
of proceedings, with forms of the indictment, 
pleas, Ac. 


Copogvopltical Jftmtnitftntretf. 



THE MARTYR’S STONE, AT HADLEIQH, SUFFOLK. 


To tho Editor of The Mirror. 

Sin, 

Monumental Stones are at all times objects 
of the greatest interest ; and seeing in No. 999 
of theiMTirrer, an account of the Martyr’s Stone 
to tho memoi^ of Dr. Taylor, at Hadleigh, I 
have sent you a sketoh of it ; which, prior to 
the year 1819, was encircled by rude iron rail- 
ings, when several spirited individuals under-^ 
took to erect a monument by subscription, 
which was completed and placed upon the 
same qpot in that year. 

The Martyr’s Stone, of which the above en- 
graving is a ftdthftd representation, sketched 
during the present summer, lies at the base 
of the newly-erected monument. 


The following beautiftil lines wore written 
by the late Dr. Drake, M.D., of Hadleigh, 
which are upon the new monument : — 

Mark thta rndo atone, whero Taylor dnuntlm stood. 
Where Zeal iuAtriate drank the Martyr's blood. 
Hadleigh 1— That day how many a teaiftil eyo 
Saw thy lov’d Pastor drasg'd a 'S'ictim by ; 

Still BcatbvinK gifts and blessings os he past ; 

To the Blind Pair, his fkrawell arms were rust j 
His clinging Flock e'en here around him piay d 
i" As tltott hast aided us. Be God thine Aid. 
iNof taunts,uoi‘ hribes of mitriKl rank, nor sta^ 

'Hor blows, nor flames, his heart of firmness shake. 
I^r«iie~hb folded hands, his npwaid eye** 

Like Holy Sleplien’c, seek the pptming Skies s 
There fl*^d In replure. liis Igcphetifl siaht 
Viewv truth dawn clear onHnglanil*s Bigot night ; 
Triumphant Saint I— He bow’d and kbeu Uie tod. 
A«i A aou’d on Seraph wing to meet bis God. 

J. D. P. 
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WHICH IS THE LIGHTER MISFOR- 
TUNE— TO BE BLIND OR DEAFf 


Vje^t frequeatly lias the topic been diBCUHBod, 
as to whethor, had wo oar choice of the two 
privations, we should prefer being deaf or 
Hind; and in most oases, where the question 
luM boon agitated, the former has invariably 
been esteemed the lesser aflliotion. 

In opposl^n, however, to this decision, and 
as apparently tending to render the propriety 
ef sarii a choice, somewhat doubtful, at least, 
^e woll-kqown foot, of blind persons always 
appearing tho most cheerfol and happy, while 
a melancholy shade pervades the oountenanoo 
of the deaf, has boon urged with considerable 
force, and never very clearly accounted for. 
Tills first apprehension arises chiefly, we con- 
oe\ye, from the following causes : — 

1. When we contrast the cheerfulness of 
blind persons with tho apparent gravity or 
duUncss of the deaf, wo form our estimate of 
tho relative degrees of comfort and happiness 
enjoyed by them, from their conduct and ap- 
pearmice in society only. 

But in thus drawing tho comparison, wo 
manifestly err ; tho place and Hme of obser- 
vation being favourable to the one, and not so 
to the other. 

2. Wo judge abstractedly of thoir wants 
nnd inoonvenionecs, which also loads to an 
inaccurate and directly opposite couolusion. 

Deaf Man in Society . — Society pOBsessos 
nearly all tho charms for the blind it over 
had; but tho deaf man is very differently 
situated. Hie loss is aggravated, from wit- 
nessing tho pleasure which conversation af- 
fords to those around him, while ho is unable 
to participate. He eeee his friends, it is true, 
but they are to him, liUle more than the almost 
animat^ pictures on tho canvass. Ho is a 
spectator of their happiness, but the more to 
feel his own misfortune. 

Blind Man in Society . — ^The blind per- 
son, on the oontrary, just escaped, perhaps, 
from the tedium of a darkened solitude, feels 
himself alive to all tho pleasures arising from 
social intercourse ; the chit-chat and topic of 
tho dav, discussions on literature and taste, 
tho brilliancy of wit, and edge of satire, in 
their turn, engage his attention, and ho is a 
partaker of the entertainment they afford. 
Music, that “ softest soother of tho mind,” 
sounds as melodious as over in his ear, and 
while rapt in the enthusiasm it not unfre- 
quently excites — a lover of this charming 
science, would, with reluctance, give up the 
pleasures it affords, for tho restoration even 
of si^t itself.* 

Deqf Man in Hetirement ! — To review 
the deaf man’s feelings moat to hia advan- 
tage, wo must follow him into retirement. 
Nature displays her ample volume to hia view, 
in all hex charms ; her unnumbered beauties 

*"Sonomin varlrta« cat mulfiqve 

Jttiittfnuta A* hoc inejshnunto Jpnfe. pntras ft SMOxiuimai 
roivytates haurmnt. Grejjorit €!;ciun2<GCtus. 


C before him in silent majesty; such scenes 
ontomplatcs with rapture, and lost in ad- 
miration, no wonder he exclaims, ** Thank 
God, 1 am not blind !” In his dosot, the 
treasures of learning and scieneo afford him 
means of improvement and delight; books 
supply him with intelleotual gratification, 
without ^ving trouble to himself or others ; 
philosophical experiments may enlarge hia 
mind, and their benevolent ap^ation warm 
his heart. 

So far, then, this short view (which might 
be much enlarged upop) will serve to show, 
that if in aoeiety^ the blind have their advan- 
tages — in retirement, the detrf have theira : 
and reconciles the seeming contradiction of 
the vivacity of the one, and doom of tho 
other. 

Further eompariaon tf their Wanta and 
Fnjoymenta . — In oousidoring their mutual 
dependence on the assistance and kind offices 
of others, t it mast bo confossed, that primA 
facie, tho deaf man seems to have the advan- 
tage, but a minuter investigation will induce 
us, perhaps, to bo less confident in our first 
opinion. 

Tho idea of being led from place to i>laoo is 
melancholy, and, we believe, has principal 
weight among tho reasons which induce us to 
profor tho situation of the deaf; but their 
dopendoucc, though of a different kind, is 
very nearly as great as tho other. They can 
pursue thoir way unaided, it is true, but it is 
tho cheerless walk of ailence — they see the 
busy stir of men — are anxious to know tho 
meaning of hia haste, or her alarm, but in- 
quire in vain; they are introduced, as it wore, 
by one sense, to the scene before them, but 
the motive or design of tho actors is unknown, 
from the loss of another. 

Caae of accidental Dangera . — Sight will, 
in most instances, enable us to escape from, or 
prevent the oocuncnco of accidental dangors, 
which a loss of it would frequently expose to; 
yet, wo have known a deaf person rode over 
from not hearing tho approach of misohiof, 
which, if heard, a blind one could have 
shunned. 

A Fire imagined . — In case of fire, wo pic- 
ture to ourselves with horror, the helplosig 
situation of tho blind. Terrified and alarmed 
— aware of the impending danger, ho is yet 
unable to take advantage of tho warning, out 
must trust to the precarious fidelity of atten- 
dants, who, in such a rituation, are impellaft 
by the strongest law of nature, to seek their 
own in preference to another’s presemtion. 
In such an awful soono, however, tho deaf 
man is also in eminent danger. Night is tho 
season of ropose, and those who are incapalde 
of hearing an alarm, are most likely to fdeep 
sound and undisturbed, A friend or servant 
may cry with tho voice of a Stentor, or thunder 

f All this to a ccrt.aiu locteut, mny nvserfed of 
tile blind, but their dependance on others, id foe in- 
Rtnnees alludwl to. it bo jfi-enl and Dbilolu^ 
auticipalcd gteasura, ntufet often tenninataiu pnM. 
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at his door in rain— lio deeps oii--or only 
wako8--Hilaa 1 to without being able to 

oscapo f^om tbo calamity. 

we have thus sot the wo and con of tho 
question before our reoaers—for a human 
creature to bo afflicted by either, is a dis* 
ponsation of providence; but tho writer of tho 
present paper would wish that both l^e blind 
or deaf manrej^ectivoly, might herefrom corn- 
fort himself with argumeiits to reconcile him- 
self tho better to his own pocnliar calamity — 
that the blind may thank lloayen ho is not 
deaf, and the deaf tliobhc is not blind. 


HISTORY OF SWORDS.* 

Primitwe Swords of Rude Nations . — 
Swords cf brass, of copper, and of wood, have 
been common, in times and countries remote 
from our own. Tho American Indians fabri- 
cated them of the latter material, and those 
swords, formed out of a peculiarly hard wood, 
have met with a character so formidable, as 
to be considered hardly, if at all, inferior to 
those of metal. 

Some savages have used swords edged with 
shark’s teeth, calculated to do horrible execu- 
tion in hands accustoraod to wield them. 

Tho aborigines of South America, dwelling 
in the regions of voloanic eruptions, made 
their kocn-edgod weapons of obsidian, a spo- 
cics of hard vitreous lava, not unfroquently 
found in tlte form of wedges. 

Humboldt says, the Mexicans dug obsidian 
in mines, which took up a vast extent of 
ground ; and that of it they mado knives, 
sword-blades, and razors. 

The T’nr/rjj, very early Sword-makers . — 
Long before tho inroads of tbo Sclavonians 
and Bulgarians on tho western empire, in the 
ridge of mountains oallod the Cat^ Altai, or 
Girdle of tho World, so productive of minoi^s, 
the Turks had instituted multitudes of iron 
forgra. Here, indeed, they forged those war- 
like iustrumouts, whi(^ afterwords made them 
masters of Constantinople. 

Roman Swords . — ^The Roman generals, and 
others in tho array, who prided themselves as 
warriors upon the fompor of their swords, 
frequently obtained their weapohs at a great 
price from cutlers, who used a description of 
iron smelted in the district of Illyria, formerly 
called the Noric Alps : hence Noricus ensis, 
in tho Augustan age, was synonymous with a 
good blade, as an Andrea Ferrara was in 
later, times. 

Swords of Toledo. — Spain, during the mid- 
dlo ages,, boasted swords of very enperior tem- 
per. At the present day» many of the succes- 
sors of those sword-smiths who furnished 
such admirable instruments during the Moor- 
ish wars, art) still to be seen at work. Tlio 
manufactory of Toledo still exists, as re-esta- 
blisbod by Charles 111., at the close of tho 
last century, and its wea^ns aro no whit infe- 

. • Much information m »y bi» sioanwl tt|>on ihw attb- 
)''el iVoUi vol. 43 of tho Cabnict ryciopoi'iia. 


rior to the fbmous T^dimoe of dhlvalrtnm 
times. 

Rilhoa-hlades . — Bilboa might anciently 
have disputed the honour of being considered 
•tho Birminf^m of Spain. Its blades were 
highl^r celebrated, and it eaported irnmense 
quantities of iron and steel, in bans about a 
century ago, to England and Fcance. 

Swords from Italy : Milan . — As wuH aa 
from Spain, the Crushers, and contemporary 
warriors, derived their swords from Italy, 
Milan was, during the twelfth and following, 
contiiries, one of l£e most celebrated European 
marts for the sale of arms. This city, at that 
period of her liberty, had a population triple 
wliat it is at tbo present day. It was said 
the country was depopulated to supply the 
manufbetures of the towns. 

Sabres of Damascus . — The most famous 
sabres in the world were those manufactured 
in the east, at Damascus. The cliaraoteristies 
ascribed to tho real Damascus blades, aro 
extraordinary keoimess of edge, great flexibi- 
lity of substance, a singular grain of flookiness 
always obsorvablo on the surface, and a pecu- 
liar musky odour given out by any friction of 
tho blado, either by bending or otherwisOB 
Tho extraordinary power of execution so gp- 
norally accorded to the weapon, appears, in 
most instances to have depended chiefly on 
the strength ami dexterity of tlio user. A 
gentleman who purchased one of those sabres 
in tho East Indies for a thousand piastres, 
found the instrument very flexible, and bore a 
very fine keen edge, but it could not, with 
safety, bo bent to more than 45” from tho 
straight shape, and it was not near so sharp 
as a razor, yet, wielded by a skilful hand, it 
would cut through a thick roll of sail-cloth 
without apparent diffioulty, a feat which could 
not bo periormed by an ordinary sword. As 
to the ^our alluded to as one of the tests of 
tho real eastern sabre, its presence docs not 
appear to be universal, much less need wo 
suppose that it is in an)r instance incorporated 
with the metal itself while in a state of fluidity. 
It is perfectly easy to conceive, that in countries 
wbem perfbmes are so general, that what is 
applied to everything else would be likewiso 
applied to the swoiri ; for a Mahommodon 
docs not prize his board more tlian ho appears 
to value the instruments which are at onco 
the pride of his equipment, and the safegnaord 
of his person. 

Names o/ (Sword*.— During tho early ages, 
European warriors frequently gave names to 
their favourite weapons : many of these are 
ptoBorvod by authors who have described 
military exploits : — 

The sword of Magnus, an old king of Nor- 
way, was called by him Lko-Biteh. 

The celebrated sword of Kiiig Arthur, of 
wiiich every one has heard, was called Cau- 
BunN.' Its value may be estimated from tlio 
fact that tho licroic crusader, Tanorod, gavo 
to, Rialuird I., in return for it, “four gwa* 
sliips, and flfteen galleys ’’ 
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All Andalnsiiui, who always canies his 
•word abont with him, calls it his Santa The^ 
rosa, and says, that when he draws ^ Trem* 
bla la tierra,” the earth trembles. 

^ Andrea Ferrara,” was the name of a' 
great many weapons of exoellouce ; this cele- 
brated indiridoal being formerly considered 
the only man in Great Britain, who knew 
how to temper a sword in such a way that 
the point should bend to touch the hilt, and 
spring back again uninjured.* 

Orueiform Swordit, — At a period when the 
seal of the Gnisaders laboured to give the 
form of a cross to almost every object capable 
of Jbeing moulded by their pious ingenuity, 
the straight sword of a holy warrior, with a 
plain transverse guard, was without violence 
considered to represent the emblem of his 
Saviour's passion. It was, therefore, not un- 
common for the ez^riug knight to fix his 
eyes on his sword-hilt as a lively symbol of 
his fiiith. 

The celebrated chevalier Bayard, “ the 
knight without fear and without reproach,” 
when mortally wounded at the battle of Rebec, 
breathed his last words while kneeling before 
his sword as a representation of the cross. 

Tn the museum of Armour at Madrid, may 
still be seen several swords of the foregoing 
description, including those of the Cid, of Guz- 
man, Gonzalo, and Cortez. ^ They are all,” 
says a recent traveller, ^ straight, long, and 
two-edged, with plain scabbards of old velvet, 
and hilts in the shape of a cross.” Here are, 
likewise, some swords of immense length, 
made at Borne, and consecrated by the Pope, 
who sent thorn to be used in the’ Crusades 
against the Saracens. 

LILIES OF CANADA. 

A vRnv beautiful plant of the lily tribe abounds 
both in the woods and clearings of Canada ; 
it has been colled the dowri-lll;f, though it is 
widely spread over a great portion of the con- 
tinent. The Americans term the white and 
red varieties of this ypecios, the ” white ” and 
“ red death.” The flower is either deep red, 
or of a dazzling white, though tho latter is 
often found stained with a delicate bluish- 
pink, or a doop-green ; the latter appears to 
be caused by the calix miming into the petal. 
Wherefore it bears so formidable a name lias 
not yet transpired. The flower consists of 
three petals, the calix three ; it belongs to 
the class and order Jffeaandria monogffnia ; 
style, three cleft ; socd-vossel of throe valves ; 
soil, dry woods, and cleared lands ; leaves 
growing in three, springing from the joints, 
large ronnd, but a little pointed at the ex- 
tremities. 

* He ii 'said to huve mided in the Highlands of 
HcoIUihI. whfM lie emidoyed many wovktnea to forge 
hit saords. spending aU his own time in tempering 
them. This opemtlon lie performed in a dark cellar, 
the better to enable him to peteeive' the effect of the 
beat, and, probably, as a mure effectual ecreen to hit 
ewB secret msthed of tempering. 
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Ecelesia»tical and Political Historg of 
the Popes of Rome during the Sixteendh 
and Seventeenth Centuries. Ikanslated 
from tho German of Leopold Ranke, Vy 
Sarah Austin. [Murray.] 

[All of Home’s triple-erowned princes, who 
have sat on St. Peters throne, through two of 
the most eventful centuries in the world, are 
here arrayed and reviewed. Each of them 
serves individually as a oentre, around whom 
crowd and cluster a hoft of gifted and mat ge- 
niuses— men who glorified Art in each and all 
of its departments. Of one of these— the mu- 
mcian Palestrina— we proceed to set forth a tale, 
which, while interesting as history, shows the 
happy style of the translator.] 

PALESTRINA’S CELEBRATED MASS. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, mu- 
sic had lost herself iu the most intricate artifi- 
ciality, and it was long doubted whether it 
would lend itself entirely to tho purposes of 
the church or not. The reputation of a com- 
poser rested entirely on arbitrary and difficult 
tricks; the human voice was treated as a mere 
instrument, the meaning of the words being 
wholly disregarded. A vast number of the 
masses of that period were little else than va- 
riations oil themes of some well-known pro- 
fane airs. 

No wonder, therefore, if the Council of 
Trent was scandalized at tho performance of 
such music in tho churches. In consequence 
of its discussion, Pius IV. nominated a oom- 
mission to advise upon the question, whether 
music was to be permitted in tho churches or 
not, and the decision was very doubtfiil. 

Happily for art, the right man appeared at 
tho critical moment. Among the composers 
at that time in Rome was Pier-Luigi Pales- 
trina. 

Tho rigour of Paul IV. had driven Pales- 
trina out of the papal chapel because ho was 
married; from that time he had lived, secluded 
aud for^ten, in a miserable hut among tho 
vineyards of Monte Celio. 

His was a spirit that adversity could not 
crush. Even in this solitude he devoted him- 
self to his art with an onthusiasm which en- 
sured to tho creative power within him, free- 
dom and originality or production. Here he 
wrote tho Improporie,” which still yearly 
solemnizes Good Friday iutho SistineChiqiel. 

Never, probably, had a composer a more 
exquisite appreciation of the profound senti- 
ment of his text, of its symbolical meaning, 
its application to religion, its capacity for mov- 
ing the sooL If ever a man was competent to 
make tho experiment, whether the method he 
had adopted could be applied to the more ex- 
tended and complicated work of a mass, it was 
Palestrina, tihie commission was entrusted to 
him. 

He felt completely that it was an experi^ 
ment en triuoh depraded the lilb or death of 
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the grand musie of the man. He applied 
himself to his task with oonsoious tension of 
all his powers; on his manuscript wore found 
4ihe words, ** Domino, illumina oculos meos!” 

. He did not immediately succeed; the two 
Brst attempts fhiled; but, at length, in a for- 
tunate moment, he completed that mass, known 
under the name of the mass of Popo Marcellus, 
which surpassed all expectation. 

Though foil of simple melody, it may be 
compared in yariety with any preceding 
masses. Choruses separate and reunite; the 
moanii^ of the words ig expressed with unri- 
yallcd force and acoui'acy; the kyrie is sub- 
mission; the agnus, humUity; the credo, ma- 
jesty, Popo Pius IV., before whom it was 
performed, was enraptured, and compared it 
to the hoayenly melodies, which John tlie 
Apostle hoard in his ecstatic trance. 

By this one great example the question was 
for eyer set at rest. A path was opened, in 
following which, the most beautiful works, the 
most touching, even to those who are not of 
the church, was produced. Who can hear 
them without enthusiasm! It is as if nature 
acquired tone and utterance; as if the ele- 
ments spoke, and the yoice of nniyorsal life 
broke forth in the spontaneous harmony of 
adoration; now undulating, like the waves of 
the sea—now mounting in songs of triumph to 
Hoayen. 

This art, which had, perhaps, been more 
completely alienated, from the spirit and ser- 
yice of the church than any other, now became 
the most strongly attached to it. Music foom 
that time subjugated all minds to her empire. 


A Practical Treatise on the CuUwation of 
the Orape-Vine on Open Walls, By Cle- 
ment Hoare. 

[Thbue are few cottagers who might not add 
most beneficially to their comforts and re- 
sources, by the cultivation of the Vine, as 
recommended by Mr. Hoare. Instead of bare 
plaster walls, how many of them, turned to the 
sun, might be covered with rijie clusters and 
rich foliage. How many hill-sides and sunny 
slopes in the south and west of England, now 
barren and productiveless, might ^ wave in 
purple,” and “ drop sweet wine.” These are 
no figures of rhetoric — Mr. Hoare shows the 
thing to be easily practicable, and while he 
recommends the culture, shows how it may be 
effected.] 

eVLTUBS OF VINES BY COTIAOERS. 

Wall- Vines. — It is not too much to assert 
that foe surface of walls of evejy cottage of a 
medium else that is applicable to the training 
of vines, is capable of producing annually, as 
many gropes as would be worth half foo 
amount of its rental. Every square foot of 
the surface of a waU, may in a short space of 
' time, be covered with bearing wood, suffloient 
to produce, on an average, a pound weight of 
grapes, and I hove frequently grown double 
that quantity on a similar extent of suifoce. 


Requisite portion pf Walling,-- 1 scarcely 
ever allot more than forty or fifl^ square feet 
of surface for one vine. On a wall only twenty- 
five inches in height, and eighteen feet m 
length, 1 have, for years^ trained a vine that 
is a perfect picture of fertility — foe whole sur- 
face of the wall boiug every year covered with 
fine grapas, close down to tho vory stem of the 
plant, it will thus bo seen, that small de- 
tached portions and vacant spaces of tho sur- 
face of walls, wliich, in innumerable instanoesy 
are deemed of no value, and are, therefore, 
neglected, may be turned to the most benefi- 
cial account. 

Aspects for Vines.-^On walls having any of 
these aspects, (range from eastern to south- 
eastern) the sun shines with full force iu the 
early part of tho morning. These rays, dart- 
ing nearly perpendicularly on the foliage ^ 
a vino, wliile tho dew yet remains, and its 
beautiful crystal drops hang suspended, as it 
were by magic, to the angular extremities of 
tho leaves, seem to stimulate tho vital ener- 
gies of tho plant in an extraordinary degree. 

[The next best aspects are firom south-east 
to south: due south is good, but tlie soiith-wost 
winds are oftentimes Jiarmful. Another aspect, 
oast by north, is very good : on a wall fiicing 
this point, the sun shines till about eleven 
o'clock in foe forenoon.] 

Soils for Vineyards. — The natural soil, 
wliich is most ooiigeuial to foe growth of foe 
vine, and to tho perfection of its fruit, in this 
country, is a light, rich, sandy loam, not more 
than eighteen inches in depth. One of the 
principiJ causes of grapes not ripening well 
on open walls in this oountry, is tho great 
depth of mould in which the roots are suffered 
to ran, which enticing them to ponetrato in 
search of food below the influence of the sun’s 
rays, supplies them with too great a quantity 
of moisture. 

Sud-Soil, — This should bo a dry bottom of 
gravel, stones, or rocks. No sub-soil can pos- 
sess too groat a quantity of these matei^s 
for the routs of tho vino, which run with eager- 
ness into all clofis, crevices, and openings. It 
is impossible, indeed, to make a vine-border 
of materials that shall be too dry or porous. 

Air for the roots, — It is not mere earth 
that foe roots require to come in contact with, 
to induce growth and extension, but air also, 
which is as necessary to them as the leaves 
and branches. The excrementitious matter 
discharged from the roots of a vine, is very 
peat ; and, if this bo given out in a soil that 
IS close and adliesive, and through which, the 
action of the solar rays is feeble; foe air in foe 
neighbourhood of the roots quickly becomes de- 
leterious, and a languid and diseased vegetation 
immediately follows. But if the root grows in 
a soil composed of dry materials, mixed toge- 
ther in such a manner as to posssess a series 
of eavities and interstices, into which foe 
Ban’s rays can enter with foe^m, and foete 
exert fow full Mwer ; foo air in wliich foe 
roots perform thmr functions, becomes wanned 
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Mid pnrifiod— ajbiorb ttielr food in » me- 
dium which dissipatos thoir seorotiens^ and a 
healthy and vigoroas vogetation is the nem- 
IhUiiig oonsoqueiice. Ail bordors, tliercfore, 
made expressly for the reception of vines/ 
onght to bo composed of a sufficient quantity 
df dry material, such as stones, brickbats 
broken moderately small, lumps of old mor- 
iar, broken pottery, oyster-shells, <^e. 

[Bones, bone-dust, hoofs, horns, whole car- 
cases of aaimsls, loather-outtinp, woollen-rags, 
hair, feathers, &c., are all, in turn, recom- 
mended by Mr. Hoare for nianuro :— ] 

Bones, however, on account of thoir pro- 
longed effect, says our author, aro by far tho 
most valuable manure that can be deposited 
in a vino-border. They should be buried in 
the soil whole, and as fresh as possible. Every 
variety of size may be procured, from the 
nmall^ bone of a fowl to the largest bone of 
an ox. Tho smallest bones will deoomposo in 
a few months, but tho largest will remain for 
twenty, and even fifty years, before they are 
entirely decayed. ... It is worthy of remark 
also, that every bone, whether small or large, 
after it has been deposited in the soil a few 
weeks, will begin to yield by the decomposi- 
tion on its surface, a steady supply of nutri- 
tious matter, and continue so to do, until it 
form part of the soil itself. 

Plain Rules for the Pruner. 

1. In pruning, always out upwards, and in 
a sloping direction. 

2. Always leave an inch of blank wood be- 
yond a terminal bud, and lot tho out bo on the 
opposite side of the bud. 

3. Prune ho as to leave as few wounds as 
possible, and let tho surfhoo of every eat bo 
perfectly smooth. 

4. In cutting out an old branch, primo it 
oven ivith the parent limb, that the wound 
may heal quickly. 

5. Prune so as to obtain tho quantity of 
fruit dosired, on the smallest number of shoots 
posable. 

6. Never prune in frosty weather, nor when 
a frost is expected. 

7. Never prime in the months of March, 
April, or May. Pruning in either of these 
months causes Dleoding,aiid occasions, thereby, 
a wairtdChl and an injurious cxxjonditure of 
sap. 

8. Lot the general autumnal pruning take 
place as soon &ct the Ist of October, as the 
gathering of tho fruit will permit. 

Lastly, use a pruning knife of tho best 
dosoripuon, and lot it be, if possible, as sharp 
as a razor. 

[The sorts recommended by Mr. Hoare for 
culture, are the Black Hamburgh, Black 
l^ce, Esperione, Black Muscadine, Miller’s 
Burgundy, Cldret Grape, ^arsh, as a table 
fruit, unless teeM-rhened) Black Frontignan. 
White Frontighan, Malmsey, Musoadme, ana 
White Bweet-t^ater* 

-Ganymede’s cup bltuihed with no rosier 


jnksos, than many of tibc above-veoited wHie- 
bearers : indeed, such is the fiisoination of thia. 
apeoles of culture, that, at tho same time in- 
siiirttd and guided by Mr. Hoare, tho prunhig- 
hook is already in our hands, and we in the 
vineyards. A few mure suns, and the fruit 
that is but yet crude and greten, will Imve 
swelled to purjile maturity— then, with Bac-. 
ohus, will wo shako the thyrsus, and from a 
cap sptendidior vitro, drink temperate health 
and pleasure.] 
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BOCIETY FOE PROHOTINO PRACTICAL DESIOIt, 

AND lovjB of arts ahono the people. 

To promote this olovaied intention — ^to whioh 
wo wish suooesB from our heart of hearts— a 
mooting of promoters and friends wiLs hold on 
the 7th instant at tho Society’s rooms, Lcicos- 
ter-square. Casts from the antique, models, 
paintings, and omamonts, for the use of the 
stndontB, were placed on different pedestals, or 
suspended on tho wall round tho room, pro- 
ducing a pleasing and most picturesque o&ot. 
Mr. LatiUa, the chief orator on the occasion, 
read an eloquent oomposition on tho advantago 
(ff arts to a country. None, he asserted, but 
refined nations cultivated the arts, and art 
was, therefore, an index to tho state of a na- 
tion’s refinement. Of Jerusalem and Babylon 
little is known, seeing that their works of art 
remain not; ancient Egypt would have been 
a blank in our kndwledg^ but for its frag- 
mentary remains of magnificence. Than the 
cultivation of art no more powerful ougino 
exists, continued he, for producing mental ro- 
finoment; this was even visible among tho 
working-classes, by tho prefereneo given by 
them to town-prints in the cotton manufao- 
tur^ solely on account of thoir superiority. 
Among other topics, the lecturer aUudod to 
the effects produced by a knowledge of art 
among tho ancient Greeks in tho elegance of 
overy spooies of manufacture; helmets, swords, 
candelabra, all were elegant and splendid 
works of art. Free scope again, ho remarked, 
was tho great impeller in promoting art, and 
through this, tho men of the 16th century 
chiefly rose to emineuoo. Patronage could 
not create genius, but it could foster and deve- 
lop it, and it was to be regretted that our pa- 
laces and public buildings were not m^o 
adorned with works of art. If the walls, con- 
tinued Mr. Latilla, of the new Houses of Par- 
liament wore painted in fresco, it would revive 
the English scliool in the highest order of airt, 
now totally n^lootcd. In fresoo paintbijg 
every faculty of the mind was called flo^; 
the Germans were obtaining a distinguished 
name from their attention to fresco; and. en- 
couragement awaited tho higher walks iu 
France, more than it did in this jpountry. 
Vainly, said tho talented lecturer, until, the •( 
higher walks of art bo encouraged, .wiU this 
country ever bo expected to produce a 3 a* 
phael or an Angolo. 
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The 'axoollcnt Buggcetion of Mr. Latilla, 
uripng that in tho dooorationa of tho now 
IlouBOB of Parliament, tho labours of tho sta- 
tuary and painter sltould not be forgotten, was 
again reiteratod by the president, who further 
showod, that in addition to tho School of De- 
Big^ instituted by tho govomment, similar 
Spools of Design had already sprung up in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Coventry, 
and Edinburgh. Tho Government School had 
already sent forth upwards of 400 pupils into 
different parts of the country, and seven of the 
pupils hsul boon admitted students' into tho 
Royal Academy. From institutions such as 
these, ho forosawthat artists would spring, who 
would contribute to grace their art, and ^orify 
their country. 

tr — — 

ANCIENT NAMES OP THE RED SEA. 

OBIOIN OF TUE EPITHEI " RED.*’ 

As far back as ancient records reach, wo find 
this sea callod,by Mosos,i/ictm Suph^ tho Sea of 
Ruslies. Tills appellation is hardly justified 
by the few nialios which are found near some 
springs on tho western coast ; it might, per- 
haps, be more accurately roferred to tho quan- 
tity it corals which appear on its banks, and 
which, at low water, are on a level with tho 
soa. 

^ l^senmfillcr shows very clearly, In his 
Biblisohon Altorthlimer, that Jam Suph has 
been inaccurately tranalatod the sea of 
rushes,’' and that it ought to be called the soa 
of Madrepores,” which occupy tho bottom. 

Giovanni Finati, spooking of his voyage on 
the Red Sea, says that, “ the weather was so 
calm, and tho water so transparout, that he 
amused himself by observing the peculiarity 
of the depths beneath him, whore woods and 
coral grow to such a size, and so disposed, as 
almost to have tho appearance of groves and 
gardens.” 

Tho Greek authors make no mention of this 
name: they call it the Erythrean, or Red 
Sea, a name, tho origin of which is to be found, 
it is said, in the history of Perseus, or Erythras, 
who set out in search of his horses, which a 
lioness had put to flight, in an island at a 
short distance firom tho coast. This tradition, 
however, more properly belongs to the Persian 
Gulf, to which, iu faot, it gavo tho name, and 
can have no relation to tho Arabian Gulf, as 
Herodotus justly remarks. 

•‘But the Greeks,” says M. Labordo, in liis 
Petrma, " called this sea, the Red Sea, for a 
much moye simple reason, which has been 
alluded to by several ancient as well as modern 
trayellwB, namely, the colour of the mountains, 
whioh, £r^ the summit of Ammam Pharaoh, 
W tho end of tho Elanitio gulf, and also on 
%y]^iati coast, are formed of rose-oolonred 
firauite, of porphyry, and ftequeutly of sand- 
Btone, veined with oxide of iron, whioh looks 
ft -deep red. To those features may ba added 
the circufflstanco, that tho bottom is cemiposed 


of a mass of corals, whioh being often de- 
tached from the rocks and thrown upon tho 
beach, may have attracted the attention of 
tlie Greeks. The atmosphere, also, iu that 
* country, assumes above the mountains, a rosy 
buo, which is reflected by tho sea. Tho whole 
of this appearance is tho more striking, inas- 
much as iu so arid a region, no consmorablo 
mass is observable, which disturbs the general 
uniformity of colouxi 


ALEXANDER AND THE AFRICAN 
KING. 

Alexander of Macedon once entered into a 
neighbouring and wealthy provinee of Africa; 
tho inliabitauts came forth to meet him, and 
brought him their robes ^led with golden 
apples and fruits. “ Eat this fruit among 
yonrsolvoB !” said Alexander, " 1 am not come 
to see your wealth, bat to loam your customs.’* 
They then condneiod him to the market where 
their king administered justice. 

A citizen jnst thou came boforo him, and 
said, " 1 bought of this man, O king, a sack 
full of chaff, and have found in it a secret 
treasure. The chaff is mine, but not ilie gold ; 
and this man wiU not take it a^n. Com- 
mand him, 0 king, that he receive it, for it is 
his own.” 

And his antagonist, a citizen also of the 
place, answered : — 

Thou foarest to retain anything unjustly ; 
and should not I also fear to loceive such a 
thing from thee? 1 have sold theo the sack 
with all that was in it. Keep it, for it is 
thine. Command him, O king I * 

The king inquired of the first one, if ho had 
a son. llo answered, “ Yes.” He inquired 
of tlio other if he had a daughter, and tho 
same answer, “ Yes,” was returned. " Well, 
then,” said the king, " you are both jnst men 
-—marry your children to each other, and 
^ve them tlie disoovorod treasure as a mar- 
riage-portion. That is my verdict.” 

Alexander was astoniBbed when ho heard 
this decision. 

" Havo I judged unjustly,” said the king of 
this remote country, “ tliat thou art thus as- 
tonishod ?” 

“ Not at all,” ansvrerod Alexander, “ but 
in our country they would have judged fkr 
otherwise.” 

*• And how then would they have judged 1” 
inquired tho African king. 

^ Bot)i parties would Imvo lost their heads,’* 
answered Alexander, **and their treasure 
would havo fallen into the hand^of tho king.” 

Then tho king clasped his hands together, 
and said, ^^Does the sun then shine upon you) 
And do tlie heavens stiU shower their ndu 
upon you ?” Alexander replied, “ Yes.” 

“ It must then be,” eontinned tho king, ^ fqr 
ihi sake of the innocent beasts whioh live in 
your con^ry; for nyon such men no sun 
should sliino and no rain should fitil,” 
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CIjc Aatfierer. 

It would be well if we li^ed in a period, 
when to be guilty of painting guilt, were hM 
to be as bad as being guilty of guilt itself. 

Gibbon says, that not more than the one 
hundredth part of the male population can 
be engaged in the profession of arms, without 
wearing out a country. 

Roman Coins* — A vase, equal in contents 
to about two quarts, was found laet June in 
Chamwood Forest, near Loughborough, Lei* 
cestershire, full of coins, from a.p. 40 to 68. 
It was only a foot under the surface. 

Suieides in Jtdy. — It appears from inqui- 
ries instituted, that, in the course of the last 
month, no fewer than sixty oases of self-de- 
struction ooeinrred in this metropolis and its 
sttburt>e,. of which, twenty wore by poison, 
twelve by throat-cutting, five by shooting, and 
tiie remainder wore cases of hanging and 
drowning. 

Hair^tting of TTenry Vlllfs rime.-^-The 
method of hair-cutting at this period, among 
tho lower classes, was this: — a basin was 
placed on^the head, and the hair rounded 
to it. 

Imprisoned Frog. — A workman of Messrs. 
Campions, lately found a frog in tho centre of 
a solid log of oak, about twelve feet from the 
root. It was in a hollow, towards which, not 
the vestige of a crack could bo discovered, 
and lived for eighteen honrs after extraction 
from its long abode, calculated at about two 
hundred years* duration. — Yorkshire Oax, 

In 1750| the property in the name of tlie 
Accountant-general of the Court of Chancery 
was 1,660,000/. It has now increased to 
41,000,000. 

A certain naval officer of a bad figure, was 
once pointed out in company to a lady, as a 
lieutenant just made — ^‘^and not well made 
either,” was the feminine remark. 

A great deal of love may bo made in one 
word : for example, when Charlotte laid her 
hand upon Werter’s arm, and said, " Klop- 
stock !” 

The splendid abbey of Fontevraud, the 
Lion-Heart’s burial-place, has been of late 
degraded into a prison : the choir of the 
church only being now employed as a chapel. 
— Costello's Summer among the Vines. 

Tho city of Van, said to have been erected 
hf Semiramis, is edebrated for its wall of 
natural rock, so regular, as to have been de- 
scribed by many as an artificial sthieture. 
Some of the excavations in this rook appear to 
be not unlike, in character, to those of Petra. 
— Southgate^e Tour in Mesopotamia^ 

There are in the world, but two classes of 
people*-4ho&e who have, and those who are 
striving to got. The former go to bod, ti^ 
latter keep stirring. My atmoq>here is action * , 
As T learned thisleason euriy and seaseiiably, 
1 shall get pretty forward— that^s all. There 


have been only two who began at fbrty, that 
made any progress — Cromwell and Jean 
Jacques ; if you had given one of them a 
fkrm, and the other twelve hundred francs 
and his maid-servant, they would neither have 
preached, nor commanded, nor written. — iVa- 
poleon's Saying. 

M. Bonafous, at a recent meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Paris, communicated that 
the practice adopted by the Chinese of partially 
feeding their silkworms on rice-flour, sprinkled 
over ihe mulberry leaves, had led him to try 
whether by colouring tho flour with madder, 
indigo, and e&er innoxious dyes, he could not 
give a colour to the produce of the worm. 
The result had been satisfkctory, and c^ons, 
thus tinted, were laid before the Academy. 

In IJverpool, there are more tlmn 7,800 
cellars, occupied by upwards of 39^00 per- 
sons, being one-fifth of all the worki^ classes 
in that town. In Manchester, nearly 15,000 
live in cellars, being about 12 in every 100 
of the working-classes. 

The Ten Tribes.-— An enterprising Mis- 
siom^, the Hev. Jacob Samuel, well-known 
by his labours in the East, has ime a demly 
important discovery — remains of the Ten 
Ttibes, retaining sU the habits and charac- 
teristics of tho ancient Hebrews, have been 
discovered by him on the S. W. shores of the 
Caspian Sea, enclosed by a chain of moun- 
taius. The evidence on the subject will shortly 
be given to the world. H. I. 

Roman Antiquities^ — ^havo boon lately dis- 
covei’od at Slrasburg. Some workmen, dig- 
ging in a cellar, came upon slabs of a voiy fine 
red earth, and more common material, bearing 
tho inscription, " Eighth Augustan Legion.'* 
Also fragments of a magnificent Etruscan 
vase, of admirable work i anship, and another 
containing ashes. Excavations are now car- 
rying on. 

This day, will be erected, on the pedestal 
of blue stone, in St. Peter’s Place, opposite 
the Schelt, Antwerp, till tlio bronze figure 
may bo completed, the statue of Hubens, it 
being the anniversary of Rubens’ birth-day. 
Splendid ffites also will take place in the city. 

A singular custom prevails at Gainsborough, 
of giving away penny loaves on the morning 
of a funeral, to whomsoever demands them : 
this custom has prevailed for so long a period, 
that the poorer inhabitants look upon it as a 
right.— Zrmoo/» Chron. 

^ Near Astoria, in the territory of Oregon, 
eight miles from the embouchure of the river 
Columbia, exists a fir, measuring fbrty-rix 
feet round, and one hundiM fi&T-five fbet 
hi|d^. Another fir, on the banks cf the Hm- 
qua, measures fifty-seven feet in girihi. aiid 
two hundred and forty-six feet high. 

LONDON! PrMed amdmibtighsd J. LIMBI RD. 
143. S^fond, {mar i^enA Ruiae) ; and gold Im oH 
amt Nsmsmtm—ln PAKliL hu ail the Book* 
sdten.—ln FRANCFORT. CHARLBH JUat.L. 
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CITY OF WESTMINSTER LITERARY, 

SCIENTIFIC, AND MECHANIC’S 
INSTITUTION. ^ . 

TtiE n«w premises ef this Institution, consist 
of two Jiouses in Groat Smith Street^ which 
are in course of alteration to one largo com- 
modious building; while on the adjoining site 
are to be a lecture-room, class-rooms, library, 
laboratory, &c., the erection of which is now 
rspiflly progre^ng. 

The lecture-room will bo 43 ft. by 37 ft. in 
area, au4 *26 ft. in height from the platform to 
the ooilitm. The end occupied by the lec- 
turer^ pisiform, will be bounded by a straight 
wall, with rectangular sides, and tho opposite 
end will he somicirculfw. Tho seats in the 
pit will rise by gradation, so as to afford a 
good view of tho platform, and at the same 
time be convenient of access. A gallery, ca- 
pable of holding about 1 AO persons, will oc- 
cupy tho semicircular end, and extend along 
tho sides. I'hc entire locturo-rooni is osti- 
iiiated to hold 7b0 iiersons. It will bo lighted 
by throe large vertical windows, and a flat 
gi'ound-ghiss light in tho coiling. The gal- 
lery will be reached by two stone staircases, 
one ill each of tlio angles of the building. 
Ample means of ingress and egress aro to be 
afforded, by entrances to each side of the lec- 
ture-room direct from the street, to the plat- 
form, through the library, and the oommitteo- 
boxes by a door from the principal corridor 
of tho main building. 

Tho basement will contain two class-rooms, 
about 20 ft, square, one somewhat less ; a 
laboratory, 20 ft. by 14 ft. in area ; and also 
tho requisite domestic offices. 

On the ground flodr, will be the library, 
20 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., lighted by a skylight ; 
an ante-room ; the reading room having an 
area of 36 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., lighted most effoo- 
tively by three windows, two of wliich are 
very large, and an ante-room for tho lec- 
turer. 

On tho first floor, one room vrill be adapted 
as a committee room, 21ft. by 14 ft.; and 
tliis will communicate with tho museum, 20 ft. 
by 13ft. 6 in. On tho samo level* will boa 
small class-room, store-room, andi a door- way 
for occasional access to tho gallery of the 
Jeoture-rooffl. 

Tlio next floor comprises a class-room of 
the same area as the musoum, and one less 
, capacious ; and also other apartments, which, 
with those of tho. attic story, will be appro- 
pril^ to the resident officers. ' 

This Institution was establidied April 1 837, 
and h one of those valuable associations for 
the cnltivotion of the mind, which have within 
those fliw years opened up an entirely new 
channel for tlm rational occupation of the 
brief moments of leisure that are allotted to 
the middle and labouring clmsi^ and fbr the 
devriopment of ihelir udbM flscuHies. Ite 
immediate origin. wa8..ibal M nearly ev^ 
asefhl Institution. A few intelligent persons, 


intimtitoly'aeqnalnted with the habits and re- 
quiremeiits of the industrious cImscb, seeing 
an irnmense field for adult instruction wholly 
uuoiBcnpied, ohoiSrfhUy entered tipon the task 
of founding a society that might oontribnte 
something to the good work. They canvassed 
the more influential persons of tlio neighbour’ ' 
hood, and having surmounted various sompleB 
that arise very naturally in such oases, riiey 
had most liberally accorded to them the coun- 
tenance and support of some of the most 
respoctable jmons in the district, headed by 
the worthy incumbents of the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John. These two parishes, 
containing about 50,008 *flcu 1 s 5 may be consi- 
dered as the abode of the giwat mass of the 
indnstrions popnlation enmiged for some dis- 
tance around them, and therefore ^inently 
requiring some Institution of the kind ; and 
the utility of tho one oBtablished is obvious, 
from tlie fact that some 2,000 persons have 
boon enrolled as members during the last 
throe years, and an average number of about 
400 subscribers has been maintained. It is 
also most gratifying as evidence, that tbo 
worth of the Institution has been appreciated 
by those for whom, cliiefly, it was founded, 
two-thirds of the members having constantly 
been mechanics. 

Tlie ftmds that have accrued ftnm members, 
BubscriptiouB, and donations, have enabled the 
committee to form a library, which, with very 
liberal oontributions, has now swelled to up- 
wards of 3,000 volumes ; oomprising a gOM 
selection of tho best works in History, Ethics, 
General Literature, and Science. These 
works have been in extensive circulation 
among the members ; and reading and news- 
rooms, supplied with newspapers and the 
principal periodicals, have been open to them 
dailvj from 10 till 10. 

Classes for tho variouB branches of drawing, 
and other useful arts, have been instituted, 
and have had generally from 100 to 130 assi- 
dnouB pupils, participating in tho valuable in- 
struction thus placed within their reach. In 
addition to which, lectures have been deli- 
vered weekly, by various eminent professors 
ill their respective walks of science, Uteraturo, 
and art, who have discoursed to large and 
dceply-intereBted audiences. 

But perhaps tho occurrence which has im- 
mediately given rise to this notice of the In- 
stitution, is tlic most gratifying and important 
event in its simple aumds.*’ Its founders 
originally contemplated one or two oommo- 
dious apartments for tiansactiug all its busi- 
ness ; they; however, took courage, ylelded^to 
the impulm of hopo, and cnrrnituaUy located 
it in a house, jind (so to speak) endowed it 
with a household. For three years it iias had 
for its lectures the mtuitons use of an infbnt 
school-room, capable of holding from !^aio 
800 persons, fee which it has been indebted ' 
In that wril kncwii friend of public instrue- 
tiony BeaJamln Esq. M.P. iftnt the 

InsUtntioii has long outgrown <^ie UiEVed. au- 
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eommodatioB ; and the managiiig body haTuig 
reason to beliere it to bo essential to its por- 
manenco and nltimato prosperity, tliat it 
fdtonld be establii^ed in a Wilding sufficiently 
oapiMuotts, thev secured the premises in Groat 
Smith Street for that purpose. 

Hie Royal Highness Prince Albert has 
graciously condoscended to become the Patron 
of the Institation ; and the very liberal sub- 
scription-list opem^ to doflray the cost of the 
building, presents many of the most noble and 
distinguished names of every shade of politi- 
cal opinion, and already amounts to npiurards 
oflr'iiK)/. 

The first stone of tlie new building was laid 
on Thursday, July 31 st, 1840, by the Rev. 
H. Mifanan, M. A., Vice-premdent ; and we 
cannot better conclude inis article than by 
presenting our readers with the brief extem- 
pore address delivered on the occasion by that 
accomplished divine. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^The Right Hon. 
the S{>eaker, President of the Institution, 
authorises me to state, that but for the impe- 
rative duties imposed upon him as the first 
Commoner, he would be present on this occa- 
sion. I should have rejoiced had that Right 
Hon. Gentleman been present to perform the 
ceremony in which 1 have just been engaged. 

1 oannoi^ however, avoid thinking, that it is 
within my line of duty to attend that which 
is intended to promote the intellectual im- 
provement of my friends and neighbours $ 
more especially as 1 feel assured, that the sta- 
bility of this groat empire depWds not onlv 
upon its intellectual— but with its intellectual, 
upon its moral advancement. To advance 
the intellectual is one very great subsidiary to- 
wards promoting the moral elevation of human 
beings. Contemplating the powers with which 
the Crkatoe has endowed man— exemplified 
in our day by inventions that, in one sense, 
annihilate time and space, enabling individu- 
als to travel by land or sea with the rapidity 
almost of lightning — I cannot but consider 
those powers to be given for wise and useful 
purposes. With tms conviction, I consider 
it to be our boundeu duty to cultivate thorn — 
to afford tho meant of oultivatiiig thorn — and 
to take care that they may W ^ployed 
wisely and usefully. In founding this Build- 
iug*-*! fed assured my language will not bo 
mmunderstood— it is to be hoped that we are 
raising a permanent Tjbhplk of Tbuth for 
aU olastfes and orders of society— to open to all, 
these stores of knowlodge that have been hore- 
, t09fore,merefeieiiiiarly theprivilegeof tho high- 
\hom and wealthy. In this temple of truth 
'will ho neeivod worshippers from all classes : 
not for the purpose of merely gratifying idle 
eufiointy, but to acquire a knowledge of the 
iffOSdei!B4moandthmB, whiGh> the more they 
are Investigated, the more they will be found 
to bespeak the wisdom of the great FATSiGn 
of alU 1 i is to imped that it will be 
toBsplo of Pbace nS iiell as of troth; Far 
from tbie. bttiidlEg be dissonant cotitontioiis 


and party strifo ! 1 trust that its members 
will oalnuy inquire, and amicably compare, in 
their efibrts to arrive at troth— <that troth 
which gives nerve to the mind 5 — that they 
•will derive advantages beyond the mere hear- 
ing of lectures, or reading of books. It is, 
and by myself particularly, most fervently 
hoped, that all the proceedings in this temple 
will not only promote true knowledge, bnt 
also those feelings of brotherly lovo, which 
embody tho true principles of our holy re- 

JACOB'S DREAM. 

(l^jf tha Mirror.') 

"And lie dretunud. and behold a ladder, set npon 
tlie aiirLh, and tlie top of it rcaclteil to Iwuveii : nitd 
lieliold the niiipile of God ouccndiuir and deiKWuiliac 
on it." — Ge»esi$, ch. SS. v. IS. 

Ann softly Aides tho lon^. lonR sunimer's day. 

And twillffht Kntliers rounil tlio wnuderer's way, 

Weary and sad. tlie lonely man coniplaius 
To tlio pale stars tliat i;leain o*er enatern plaini. 

Prom nnlivo scenes afar, by Jonlairs shore, 

Ilis stiiflT and Ncrip alone tho exile boro. 

Low mcMii'd the breese. a Idle eehoeii faintly broke. 
Prom distant haunts of liiiniaiirklnd remote i 
Hleep on tiie pil)*rim‘s weary eyelids fell. 

As the day clostal around a frmssy d.*!!. 

Whore the sweet woods met in a solemn shade. 

And ffliltoriiiff star-light thro* the branelies played. 

But Wilde in “honey-dews" of slumber bouud, 

A stone his pillow uii the venlnnt ground. 

Came heavenly visioiiH to bis dreaming sight, 

Clieering tlie silent uatrhex of tlie night ; 

Behold from earth to iiuaven, a ladder rose. 

And high above tho pur]>le skies unclose. 

While stroomiug downwards from that distant height. 
The o]Mmiiig gleam’d ** inlolomble light," 

And trom Uuir glorious home de^ciidiiig there. 

Come troo|M of radiant angels, "bright ami fair.'* 
What beiims of heaven ii|>on tlie sleeper fell. 

What pitving love.— no murbd tongue may tell 1 , 

Or how their seraph eyes of morry spoke. 

Or what high liojips upon his slumben, broke ; 

To future ages did those hopes exhmd. 

With Isriiel s G<n 1. his iii-omised Guide and Pr’wnd. 

O Thou ! wild to the patriarch's dmiming eye 
0|iened tlie chrystal portals of the sky. 

Still hovering nrur. let guardian spirits stray. 

From evil still to guard life’s de\ious way ; 

Reechiiig from heaven to earth. Th^ meivy send,— 
Sleeifiug and waking, round our boiiig tend I 
Kirton-J.indsey, Awtrs R— . 

SONG OP THE SUN. 

{For the Mirror.") 

1 UAVK rais'd my head 
From my oceau-hed 
To scatter tlie frowns of night— 

1 lia\o tom her robe 
From the darksome globe. 

And am here in lias motuing light I 

My Bleeds are dtiv’n 
To the high mhUlieav’n, 

And iMlfof my eourte is lun— J 
And 1 sliow’rfrqm its height '■ 

Hot sti earns of light— 

'Tis the hour of tiie scon:hiiig noon ! 

. My task' is o'er. 

Ybl 1 gaxe ouce.more 
^Euf tiui ttohhiii earth I leave. 

And linger a wliUo., 

For a patiiiig sttiifat-^* 

” Then vh'ld to ibe \waccfaVEve \ ' 

EM. 
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It would pleoM me to see the eneloeed tfanslation of the Prayer of Mai 7 »priiited on your 
Mfe. You im obierve that the number of the linee is exactly the same, that each line 
of the Latin is translated by the conespondihg line of the Engii^, that the translation is 
literal, and the metre the same. The original stands at p. 58, No. 1,016 of the Mirror. 

metre is shown best, I think, by reading two lines as one ; the agreement of the 
metre may be shown thus : — 
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Lord God Most 
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moan and 1 

languish and 

kneeling in 

anguish 

Latt 1 
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genujlee 
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Ad 
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free 
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oro impt 
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liberes 

me 


TRANSLATED. 

0 Lord Ood Most High! 

1 have trusted in thee ; 

0 Jeiu beloved ! 

Now bid me be firee. 

Hard fetters enchain me, 

And miseries pain me, 

While longing for thee. 

1 moan and 1 languisli. 

And, kneeling in anguish. 

Adore thee — ^implore thee. 

To bid me be free. J, Ogle. 


ANCIENT BRITISH REMAINS.* 

Upright Stonee or ObelUks . — In many 
parts of England are found large upright 
stones, tenuM by antiquarians obelisks or 
pilhws. One of the largest in this country is 
situated in the north-west comer of the church- 
yard of RndstonC yillago, in the East Riding 
of Yoikdhire. This stone tapers in form, is 
dlmat twenty-four feet high, and its base is 
twenty-four feet beneath the surfoce of the 
around, thus msking a total of forty-eight feet. 
Its width is about six feet, and it is two feet 
eht inches in thickness. There is no tradition 
or xoocad in the neijg^bbourhood respecting the 
cause or time of its erection. Higgins imagines 
that the name of the yillage, Rudstone or 
Mudilone, is deriyed from stone being of 
a ipd sandy eolonr. 

Crorhieehe or Druidic A /tors.— Another 
lyMOSes of monument of the ancient Britons is 
jme croraleeh or dmidical altar. These are 

' * ComUli^rHltly obrlilgtfdfremfoi) cemut uaniUrruf 
the PolytecUuic Joiunwl 


fonnd in great number and yariety in Ireland, 
Wales, and some parts of England, partiou- 
larly Cornwall, One of the most celebrated 
is Kit’s Cotty House, in Kent. This cromlech 
is situated about four miles from Maidstone, 
on the downs, and is composed of four stones, 
three of which support a large flat stone on 
the top, forming a sort of open room beneath. 
Some^ haye supposed this monument to be a 
dmidical altar; others, that it was erected to 
the memory of an ancient Britirii king. They 
were most likely used for sacrifidal purposes. 

Carved Rooks , — ^Besides their stone pillars 
and cromlechs, the droids Bomettmos cut Mm 
huge rocks into fontastio shapes, such as the 
Cheese-ring in Yorkshire, and dio Huriers^ in 
Cornwall. In the eastern part of riio Isle of 
Pnrbeck in the oonnty of Dorset, between 
Poole and Swanwich, is n large stone called 
Agglestone. This stone weigmi about idnety 
tons, and is placed upon the top of a luge 
barrow, about seventy feet . high, which was 
probably erected to m memory of soma Bri- 
tish chid*, who All in the neighbourhood.^ 
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The Toimen, or Hole ef Stoner^Vr, Borlaie 
describes one of these, situated in the Tenement 
of Men, in the county of Cornwall. It is a huge 
stone of one vast egg-iike diape, placed upon two 
smaller stones, on the top of a hill, leaving room 
beneath for devotees to pass through. 

Caime of Scotland , — These appear to have 
been used as burial places of the ancient inha- 
bitants, and on thoir tops fires are lighted on 
St. John's eve, and other festive ooca^ns. At 
New Grange, in Ireland, is a large cairn or 
tumulus, which occupips nearly a quarter of a 
mile of ground in circumference. It is com* 
posed of stones which, according to the local 
historians, must have beenbron^t upwards of 
eighty miles. The interior of this cairn con- 
tains various galleries and passages, in which 
are several wide stones, sonlptured with sym- 
bolical r^rosentations of the Deity. This sin- 
gular relic bears traces of the remotest origin. 

varied Forte . — ^These most remarkable 
monuments in the Highlands of Scotland ap- 
pear to have been erected for protection, and 
are composed of calcined stones united by 
heat, thus forming solid compact walls. 

Bound TVitcers.— These singular monuments 
are found in many parts of Ireland; they are 
composed of masonry, and rise from the 
ground in a circular tapering form, sometimes 
to the height of more than 100 feet. Two 
towers of similar form and construction exist 
in l^otland. Much research has been cm* 
ployed on these; some have imagined they 
were bell-towers; others, that they were pil- 
lars for devotees similar to that used by ^mon 
Stylites; it is also conjectured they wm re- 
ceptacles for the sacred fire, which, it is sup- 
pom, the ancient inhabitants of Ireland wor- 
shipped in the same manner as the Persians. 

JB^uidio Templee , — These monuments of 
the ancient Britons are generally composed of 
ovals or circles of stones, varying from twelve 
in numbenr up to several hundreds. It is a 
curious fact that the entrance to these tem- 
ples always faces the north-east. One of the 
largfst of those druidical temples in this coun- 
try is rituated at Abury or Avebury, near 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire. This temple, 
whick is one of the most singular and gigan- 
tic works ever designed by the mind of man, 
is composed of 050 stones, and extends over 
nearhr H miles of ground. It is surrounded 
by a lar^ mound of earth, and is in the form 
of a sna&e with wings; or a long circle, from 
which branch two long avenues of stones. At 
‘theeomniencemeBt <^one avenue is a smaller 
cirele of 80 stones^ formhig a sort of head to 
the serpent. The great circle or body of the 
snake is composed ot 100 stonei^ and contains 
two smaller circles within its area, of 80 
stones ea^, iHth ]^llara or obelisks in the 
centre. It is to be regretted that this sinmalar 
stmetnre, which formed such a splendid me- 
morial of the religionof our British anoeston, 
is BOW almoBt whoUy destroyed, from the wan- 
ton barbarity of the inhahitants of a ctmtemp- 
tible village which is situated within its cir- 


cumference. The desigii and form of this 
splendid temple would altogether have been 
lost, but fmr me perseveraUee and ingenuity of 
Dr. Stukely, who, more than 100 years sSnei^ 
investigated its plan, and dSseovoM Ha ibm 
and character. Few stones are now left; and 
in 1837, a traveller states that thST barbarian 
inhabitants wore employed in the task of selt- 
ting fire to the stones, and employing them to 
build their cottages and mend the roads. 

Temple at Stonehenge . — ^This has been so 
often treated of, that we shall only briefly 
refer to it. This temple is composed of two 
circles and two ovals. The outer cirele, which 
is composed of thirty stones, about seventeen 
feet in height, supports thirty stones as imposts, 
which arc laid horiaontally on the top. The 
next circle is composed of forty stones, vary- 
ing from five to seven feet in height. Within 
this circle are placed five tritiSiene (or two 
pillars supporting an impost) which are nearly 
twenty-five feet high, and within this oval is a 
smaller oval of nineteen stones, about eight 
feet in height. It is generally supposed to 
have been erected for astronomical puiposes, 
— undeniably for theological, hlany of the 
stones are now fallen, and the whole temple 
presents a picture majestic though in mins.'* 

Tumuli or Barrowe . — There are a variety 
of sepulchral mounds or barrows in tMs coun- 
ty. The druidical barrows of the ancient 
Britons, vary both in size and riiape, from 
mounds scarcely elevated above the ground, to 
hills of more than 100 feet in height. The 
largest and most interesting barrow in Eng- 
land is Silbury Hill in Wiltshire, situated about 
five miles from Marlborough. According to 
Sir Richard Colt Hoarc, who employed a sur- 
veyor in 1812 to ascertain its dimensions, it is 
2,027 feet in diameter; at the top it measures 
120 feet; its sloping height is 316 feet; its 
perpendicular height 170ftet; and itstan^ 
upon five acres and thirty-four perehcB of land. 
Dr. Stukely conjectures that it is a barrow 
erected to the memory of some ancient British 
chief. 

Shapes of Barrowe . — Oblong bairows, 
which are but slightly raised above the sur- 
face, some of wfaicn are as long as 400 feet, 

in this^untry, as they contain^tfewSwes 
and relics. Some of the barrows scattered 
over our down-lands are in the shape of in- 
verted bowls. Others are bell-shaped, and, 
from their exhibiting great skill and work- 
manship, it is evident that they belonged to an 
ago of more improved manners. The clasB 
termed by the antiquaries Druid bairows, are 
the most elegant of this series of |yaveB, and 
they appear to have contained frum 

finer tnnkets and smaller benes having been 
found in thdr interiors. 

Depoeite of Tumuli or Bartowe^^Xn ilke 
Biitisk barrotrsare found weapons of war tad 
hunting, ornaments of a rude kind, and even 
artioles of jewel^, with eomstimes iriks of 
dogs and deer mingled wiih human bones, as 
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1 ^ urns of unbaked clay, large bones and 
horns of deer. 

jinniversary ffonours were hold a4 these 
tombs of the ancient Britons, and at the pre- 
sent day, we frequently meet with rdics of 
the festivals of the Celtic inhabitants of our 
oonniry at harrows. Upon every Whitsun 
Wednesday a festive meeting is held at a 
great bamw called Capel Tump, in Here- 
furdshire; and a similar meeting is held npon 
a large barrow on Shipley Hill.* An annual 
court is held at Cnlliford barrow, on a high 
ridge near Weymouth, in Dorsetshire. 

Thus, these lone monuments, which lie scat- 
tered over the barren heaths of onr native laiid, 
prove tlhbt man, in an infant state of society, 
was the same being in feelings and passions, 
as tho more refined inhabitants of the nine- 
Hoenth centur}'. Tho earliest eiforts of nnei- 
vilized nature wore records of human action 
and suffering; and thus patriotism, piety, and 
friendship have loft their impress on the grey 
stone, the rude altar, and tho oarthern 
mound. 

A SCULPTURED CORPSE. 

At Penshurst, in Kent, there is to be seen 
a strange little model of a corpse in a grave. 
All the eiroumstances of tho scene are moulded 
wiUi curious fidelity: the damp and slime of 
the dungeon; tho worms crawling in and out 
of tho pntrifyiug oaroass, the rats frisking and 
feeding umn it, are all horribly natural, and 
in tho midst of the fine pictures among which 
it stands, the spectator’s attention is often 
called away to it, although he is surrounded 
by subjects that are for more worthy of 
remark. 

VINES AND PEACH TREES AMONG 
GRAVES. 

Tns vine is not only a most gross feeder, but 
a very ghoul among graveyards. Rioting 
amid the chamol houso, it would soom well 
fitted for bearing the grapes from which might 
beenfshodtho " coal black wine ” that filled 
the cup of " King Death.” But tlie vine is 
not the only fruit-tree which revels in such 
deadly diet. Upon the ezhnmation of the re- 
mains of the hapless Andrd, in the field, im- 
mediately over his remains, there flourished, 
most luxuriantly, a small peach-troo, which 
had been planted at the head of tho grave by 
the kindly feeling of a lady in the neighbour- 
hood. On disinterment of his remains, tho 
roots of the small peadi-troe had completely 
sniTOunded skull like a not. This ui»rootod 
tree, though carefully removed to a garden, 

. and there tended with pious care, in the hope 

preserving it ibr the sisters of Andrd, 
drooped, however, and died away. Plants, 
inde^, in general^ groifr no whero more vigo- 
rously than amid graves, Rawing their nou- 
rishment from souroes which can hardly be 
contemplated by the sensitive without a shud- 
etukvlvy'a Itiu.. vol. i., p 801 . 


der .1 We need only advert to tlm legoud of 
Lisabotta and Lorenzo — a story to which nei- 
ther tho elegant aud pathetic prose of Booca- 
eio, nor the harmonious verses of Dryden, 
could ever reconoUo us. 

ASTONISHING MENTAL POWERS 
OP THE BLIND. 

Tqb phenomena of mind are at all times in- 
teresting, aud many curions theories have been 
started on the valne pf the different senses. 
We see that the loss of one sense may bo com- 
pensated by tho superior intensity and perfoe- 
tion of tho remaining organs; and, as Nature 
ever designs well, if she chanoe, in some re- 
speets, to fail in her good intentions, she ge- 
nerally takes caro, in others, to atone for such 
defieiencioB. ** Where tho mind is properly 
constituted,” says Liout. Holman, " the di- 
minution of one faculty naturally calls others 
into more extensive action; in short, there are 
few obstacles which man’s perseverance may 
not enable him to overcome, if he will hut 
rightly exercise those faculties with which tho 
b^eficonce of his Creator has endowed him:” 
and, among tho many proofs of the truth of 
this sightless traveller's opinion, wonderful, 
nay, almost incredible as they appear, the fol- 
lowing extraordinary ease of Lauba Bridg- 
man, an American girl, about ten years of age, 
blind and deaf, and almost bereft of tho sense 
of smell, now being brought up iu the Boston 
(U. S.) Institution for tho Blind, is certiunly 
not the least remarkable. The Athenmum of 
May 30, 1B40, was the first work that called 
the public attention to this interesting child, 
in noticing Dr. Julius’s ‘‘ Remarks on Laura 
Bridgman, endowed with only one sense.” 

At a meeting of the Central Society of Edu- 
cation, Juno 24th last, T. Wyse, Esq., M. P. 
in tho chair, the following narrative, extracted 
from the of^ial Reports of the Tru^ees of the 
Boston Institution of Blind, for the years 
133.9 and 1840 was read; it is Dr. Howe’s ac- 
count of the order of development and the pe- 
culiar character of tho inteUoctuail faculties of 
this child: — 

Laura Bridgman was then thirteen years old, 
and had been about two years in the establisli- 
ment: — Having mastersd tho manual alpha- 
bet of tho deaf mutes, andleumed to sgie]] rea- 
dily the names of everything within her reach, 
she was then taught words ej^iressivo of posi- 
tive qualities, as hardness, softness; aud sho 
readily learned to express the quality, by con- 
necting tho a^'oetive hard or soft vnth .4bo 
substantive; though she generally fidlowed 
what one would suppose to /be vie natural 
order in the succession of ideas, placi^ the 
substantive first. ' It was found too difficolti 
however, then to make her understand any 
general expression of quality, as hardness, 
softness, in thet abstract. Indeed, this is a 
process of mind most difficult p^onnapee 
to any, especially to deaf mutes. One of her 
earliest seuteueCs, after learning the adjectives, 
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VIS this-rsUo had found the matron ill, and 
understood that her head pained her, so she 
said, ‘ Smith head siek-^Laura wrry ’ Next 
sho was pnt to the positive expression of rela- 
tion to idaoe, which she could understand.. 
For instance, a ring was taken and placed on 
a box, then the words woi*e spelt to her, and 
she repeated them from imitation. Then tlio 
ring was placed on a hat, and a sign given her 
to spell, she spelt, rtnp on box — but being 
cbecked, and the right words given, sho im- 
mediately began to exercise her Judgment, 
and, as osnal, seemed hitentiy tliiiiking. Then 
the same was repeat^ with a bag, a desk, 
and a great many other tilings, until at last 
she learned that she must name the thing on 
which the article was. Then the same article 
was put into the box, and the words ring in 
box given her; this puzadod her for many mi- 
nutes, and she would make mistakos; for in- 
stance, after sho had learned to say correctly, 
whether the ring was on or in a box, a drawer, 
a hat, a bucket, &c., if sho were asked where 
is house, or matron, she would say in box. 
Cross-questioning, however, is seldom neces- 
sary to ascertain whether she really under- 
stands the force of the words sho is learning, 
for when the true meaning dawns upon her 
mind, the light spreads to hor countenance. 
In this case the perception seemed iiistanta- 
aeeus, and the natural sign by which she ex- 
pressed it was peculiar and striking; slio spelt 
0, f», then laid one hand on the other; then sho 
spelt n, i, o, and enclosed onehand within the 
other, l^me idea of the difficulty of teaching 
her common expressions, or the meaning of 
them, may be formed from the fact, that a 
lesson of two honrs upon the words riffht and 
ieft was deemed very profitable, if she in tluit 
time really mastered tlie idea. No definite 
course of instruotiou can be marked out, for her 
inquisitiveness is so great, that she is very 
mntdi disoonoerted if any question which occurs 
to her is deferred until the lesson is over. It 
is deemed best to gratify her, if her inquiry 
has any bearing on the lesson, and often she 
leads hor teacher far away from tiio objects 
ho commenced with. * * In her eagerness to 
advance her knowledge of words, and to oom- 
munioato her ideas die ooine words, and is 
always guided by analog. Sometimes her 
jvrooess of word^makinff is very interesting; 
for, instance, after some time spent in giving 
hor an idea of tlie abstract moaning of a/onc, 
she seemed to obtain it, and understanding 
that being by one's ^c^was to be alone, or 
'a/-one, she was told to go to her chamber, 
er school, or elbowhere, aim return alone; sho 
did so, but soon after wishing to go with one 
of the little girls, she strove to express her 
meaning thus, Laura go aUtwo. The same 
eagerness is manifestra in her attempts to 
define for the purpose of «lasf^iflcatioii : for 
instance, some one giving her the word bache- 
lor, she came to her teadier for a definition, 
As was taught that men who had wives wero 
husbands^ tiiose who had noae baohelors; 


when asked if she understood, she said, ^ man 
no have wi/epbaehelor^Tenny, bachelor^ re- 
ferring to an old friend of hers. Being told 
'to deffine bachelor, she saitl, ^ bachelor, no 
have tetfe, and smoke pipe.* Thus she con- 
sidered the individual peenliarity of smoking 
in one person, as a specifio mark of ihosnseies 
bachelor. * * She easily acquired a Know- 
ledge and use of active verbs, especially tliQso 
expressive of tangible ao^on, asto walk, to run, 
to BOW, to shako. At first, of course, no distinc- 
tion could be made of mood and tense, she 
used the words in a general soiise, and accord- 
ing to the order of her sense of ideas; thus, 
in abking some one to give hor bread, she 
would first use the word expressive of the 
leading idea, and say, ‘ Laura, bread, give* 
Having acquired the use of substantives, ad- 
jectives, verbs, propositions, and oonjunotions, 
it was deemod time to make the experiment 
of trying to teach her to trrtfo, and to sliow 
her tluit she might communicate hor ideas to 
persons not in contact with her. It was 
amusing to witness the mute amasement with 
which sho submitted to the process, the dovi- 
lity with which she imitated every motion, 
aud tho perseverance with which dio moved 
her pencil over aud over again in the same 
track, until she could form the letter. But 
when at last tho idea dawned upon her, that 
by this mysterious process, she could make 
other people understand what sho thought, her 
joy was boundless. Never did a child apply 
more eagerly and joyfully to any task than 
sho did to this, and in a few months she could 
make every letter distinctly, and separate words 
from each other. * * She has the same fond- 
ness for dress, for ribbons, aud for finery as 
other girls of her age; and as a proof that it 
arises from tho same amiable desire of pleasing 
others, it may bo remarked that whenever slio 
has a new bonnet or any new article of dress, 
sho is particularly desirous to go to meeting, 
or to go out with it. If people do not notice 
it, she directs their attention by placing their 
]>aud upon it. Generally she hidicatoa her 
preference for such visitors as are the best 
dressed. Sho is so much in company with 
blind persons that slio thinks blindness com- 
mon; aud when first meeting a person she asks 
if they are blind, or she feels one of tlieir eyes. 
Sho evidently knows that the blind dl^r from 
seeing persons; for when riie shews blind per- 
sons anything, she always puts their fingers 
on it.* 

* Keen smceptlbility of touch, is tlie greet boon 
cX the Almighty to the bliud] ttie most a*toiiiiiliinff 
iiMtauce, |»erha]M. on reconi. i» that of tlie celebrated 
Miss Margaret JiVAw^, of Liverpool, who could, by 
pHSsfng iter fingers over stained gluts, name tlw colour 
of tlie various ports i sheoould also read the title of a 
book, by the same mvous, name theWdonr of soy per- 
son's dress; tell tiiu lionr and minutes through tlie 
watch-giriss ; and. however mysterious it may appear. 
It Is mos. ibdispiilaldy brue, slie atcerbiiood ol^ectO aft 
a dirtatof. by simply stretching out the llii«*ni’OU-,tlie 
^ivlnOpw in the direction of sneh objects. Ilany othei 
intU.DCo<i might be given of tlie extraordinary I'ower of 
'touch, possessed by the blind ; but we Ahall merely 
menViou Mn lambadas, of Voltew. a ieiit|dor. who. 
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**Lanra is familiar w.'th tho procosses of ad- 
dition and Bubtraotion in small numbers. Sub- 
tracting one number from another puzzled her 
tbr a time, bnt by help of objects she accom- 
plished it. She can count and conccire objects 
to about one hundred in number — to express 
an indefinitely great number, or more than 
she can count, ^e says, hundred. If she 
thought a friend tvas to bo absent many years, 
she would say — ^will come hundred Sundaya 
— ^meaning weeks. She is pretty accurate in 
measuring time, and ss^s to hare an intui- 
tive tondency to do it. Unaided by the changes 
of night and day. by the light, or the sound of 
any timepiece, sne nevertheless divides time 
accurately. With the days of the week, and 
the week itself^m a whole, she is perfectly fr- 
miliar ; for instance, if asked her what day 
will it be in fifteen days more, she readily 
names the day of the week. The day she di- 
vides by the commencement and end of school, 
by the recesses, and by tho arrival of meal- 
times. Sho goes to bod punctually at seven 
o'clock, and of her own accord. For some 
time aiW she came under our charge, she had 
some one to put her to bed every night; but 
soon it was thought best to send her alone, 
and that she might not wait for any one, she 
WM left alone one evening, and she sat until 

r 'be late, a person watching her; and at last 
seem^ to form her resolution suddenly — 
she jumped up, and groped her way up to bed. 
hVom that time to this, slie has never required 
to be told to go to bed; but at the arrival of 
tW hour for retiring, she goes by herself. * * 
The sense of smoll being destroyed, it seems 
a curious question whether the effect upon tho 
organ of taste is general or paTticular,~that 
is, whether the taste is blunted generally, and 
fbr aU things alike, or whether one kind of 
sapidity is more afl^ted than another: to as- 
certain this, some experiments have been tried, 
bitt as yet, not enough to enable one to state 
confidently the results in minute distinction. 
Tho general conclusions are these: — Acids 
seem to make vivid and distinct impression 
upon the taste; and slie apparently distin- 
guishes the different d^ees of acidity, better 
than ^ sweetness or bitterness. She can die- 
tiagnish between wine, cyder, and vinegar, 
better than substances like manna, liquorice, 
and sugar. Of bitters she seems to have less 
perception, or, indeed, hardly any, * * With 
rqgaxd to the sense of touch, it is very acute — 
even for a blind person. It is shown remark- 

1:.wiQs felt air over a marble itatne of Coemo dn Me- 
diate, lie 'made one of dav, lo liKe it ae to aaioniaii 
eTCTybmly who eaw it. l>e PUn etates, he saw in 
lisily a bliiitl mab, fiiU of smlus awl intifUig»nce, who 
moctmled in wax, a aUUue of Minerva, disoowriuR tlie 
forms and nraportiw by the touch. WiUiam Ken- 
metfy, of Wfehonain the county of Down, who, allliouxh 
di^iiiwd of sight, wade bag|if|iOB, and allerwanls docks, 
mnsival, and other vatobea lo fnstrumenta eddy 
of Ills own manubetaie > he could also tall the odour 
of Wory. ebony, and all the varieties ef wood, by the 
Nwdi. As we Iwfoivi remarked, niimbivless oilier in- 
f^lanccs might bs addueed ; but, Ibi want of space, the 
above must sufilee.— ffd. Jf. 


ably in Uie readiuess witli which she distin- 
guishes persons; there are forty inmates in the 
female wing, with all of whom, of course, Laura 
is acquainted : whenever she is walking through 
the passage-ways, she peroeiveB m jar of 
the floor, or the agitation of the air, that some 
one is near her, and it is exceedingly diflicult 
to pass her without being recognised. Her 
little arms are stretched out, and the instant 
she grasps a hand, a sleeve, or any part of the 
dress, she knows the pmon, and lets them 
pass on with some sign cf reeognition. The 
innate desire for knbwledgh, and instinctive 
eflbrts which the human mculties make to ex- 
ercise their funotions, are riiotm most remark- 
ably in Laura. Her tiny fingers are to her As 
eyes, and ears, and nose, and most deftly and 
incessantly does she keep thmn in motion; like 
the frelers of some insects which are continu- 
ally agitated, and which touch every grain of 
sand in the path, so Lanra’s hands and arms 
are continually in play ; and when she is walk- 
ing with a person, she not only recognizes 
everything she passes within touching distance, 
but by continually touching her oompanion’s 
hands, she asoertains what he is domg. A 
person walking across a room while she had 
hold on his left arm, would find it hard to take 
a pencil out of his waistcoat pocket with his 
right hand without her perceiving it. Her 
judgment of distances, and of relations of place 
is very accurate: she will rise from her sec^ 
go straight towards a door, put out her hand 
just at the right time, and grasp the handle 
with precision. * * At table, if told to be 
still, sbe sits and condnots herself with pro- 
priety; handles her enp, spoon, and fork, like 
other children; so that a stranger looking at 
her would take her for a very pretty raild 
with a green ribbon over her eyes. But when 
at liberty to do as she chooses, she is eontinn- 
ally feeling things, and ascertaining their size, 
shape, density, and use — asking their names 
and their pur^ses, going on with insatiable 
curiosity, step by stop, towards knowledge. 
Thus does her active mind, thou^ all silent 
and darkling within, commune by means cf 
her one sense with things external, and gratify 
its innate craving for Imowledgo by close aim 
ceaseless attention. Qualities and appear- 
anoes, unappreoiablo or unheeded bv others, 
are to her of neat significance and value; aim 
by means of toese, her knowledge of external 
nature and physical relations will in time be- 
come extensive.” 

Danger cf a liUle Learning , — As by the 
culture of a field, yon render the surfisOe-soil 
more prone to receive and fbster either the 
useless thistle-down or the generons 
BO by only a little learning, yon open Ihe ndim 
to the insinuationB of the obscene and dan|fer- 
ons publications of tbo day, which' to the vifil- 
gar acceptances, are a|^ to. appear more 
amnshuL at the first glance^ thvki ftie revela- 
tions (ff Scripture.— JSM, or ‘Mh 
Dagt if Queen Anne. 
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Kvbry incident, however trivial, tendii^ to 
illumine the writinge of that inspired national 
poet, the delightful “ Lowland Oasian,”— 
lloBEttT BURNS'— he who once dosoribod him- 
self to his countrymen (and can they note read 
the words without barren shame and passion- 
ate remorse I) as “ half-mad^ ha/f-fed,^ and 
half-sarkit ^''^ — must at all times be cherished 
with undying affection. Fully impressed with 
this feeling, we present to the reader that 
unassuming, yet most endearing spot, in all 


' AUousay' 

the scene of his most impassioned poem of 
" Tam o^Shantor.” 

Alloway Kirk, or, as it is mostly written, 
Kirk Alloway, exhibits nothing but the naked 
roofless walls of a Scot’s country church, and 
is not much larger than a common-sized bam. 
Its little enclosed burial-ground must always 
demand the pilgrim’s attention. Upon tlio 
whole, the spectator is struck with the idea 
that the witches must have had a rather nar- 
row stage for the performance of their revels, 
as described in Bums’ poem. “ Within the 
last few years,” says Chambers, “ the old oaken 
rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, but 
they have now been entirely taken away, to 
ibrm, in various shapes, momorialB^ of a pla^ 
BO remarkably signalized by genius. It is 
surprhdng with what interest every visitor to 
the real scene will inquire into, and behold 
every iiart that can be associated, however 
remotely, with the poem of Tam o’Shanter. 
Tbe ^urch-yard contains several old monu- 
ments, of a very humble description, together 
wjih some immom ones : among the most 
interesting are those of the fhther of Bums, 
and of Thomas Reid, a rough-spun Carriek 
farmer, who was^ in the habit of weari^ a 

• Half. :kthcH, or. railior Italf-Bhirtod* 


broad blue bonnet, riding a sturdy white mare, 
and getting regnlarl;^ drunk at all the fairs 
and markets held within forty miles round. 
Shanter is a farm on the Cariick shore, near 
Kirkoswald, which Reid long possessed. 
This man was in sober, or, rather, dmnken 
truth, the ” bletherin’, blusterin’, blollnm,” 
that the poet has deEtcribed; and his wife was 
as a lady, the ** sulky, sullen dame,” who 
most anxiously discouraged drinking in her 
hnsband. Burns, when a boy, spent much 
of his time with this Thomas Reid, and his 
brother-in-law, the fiirmer of Duwbat, 
of whom need to visit Bums’ uncle, a miller, 
who sold home-brewed ale; and these persons 
gave the poet a real knowledge of the Garrick 
farmer. One of their boozing companionB 
was a cobbler, near Maybole, who was also 
the constant assooiate of Thomas Reid, he 
was 

*' His Hncipnt droutby crony ; 

Tam lo'pil him like n very brillier ; 

lliey had fim* for ww'ks tliegithrr.*' 

It was ftom this cobbler and Thomas 
Reid, that Bums drew his heart-stirring cha- 
racters of ** Tam o’Shanter, and Souterf 
Johnny.” * 

The picture there given of the dissolute 
manners of the Garrick farmers, is genenjlj 
allowed in Ayrshire to have been by no means 
overcharged. It is even said to have been by 
no means an nnfreqnent occurrence, at ihe 
ftrm of Shanter in partioular, foMhe servants 
to be BO stupid with liquor, as to boil the 
brandy for the meals instead of water; a mis^ 
take the more natural, because all the domes- 
tic vessels wore oeeasionally put in requisitkm^ 
to hold the generoos fluids which 1 m bem 
hastily transferred ftom on board the smiig- 
I^Brs* higgers. 

Itebrlalefl. 


i Cobbler. 
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BABBLON 

** TUB GOLDEN CITY — ^ABUNDANT IN TBJEASUBB.’* 

Down to the Time of Cyrue, 

The mind is a mighty lairror^ haying a w- 
Ibco broader than the Creation, and which, 
though possessed of no visible area, or sup- 
portive platform, bears, oftentimes, bulks of 
most mountainous dimensions. Thus, may a 
man, by virtue of its reflective powers, sup- 
port, perhaps, upon its surface, and at the 
same instant, images of Babylon, Thebes, Por- 
Bopolis, and a score of other cities. Samson, 
as his mightiest feat, bore no more than the 
gates of Asza ; but tiio mind, more powerful 
than a thousand SamBonidm, bears aloft Thebes 
with its hundreds of gates — Babolou with ito 
myriad of towers — Porsopolis with its massl- 
est masonries, i^l at once, and by no stronger 
effort than the voluntary straining of its intel- 
lectual nerves and siiiows — bears them aloof, 
and transports them from oiiooarth-zoiic toano- 
tlier, or hurls down at will, their couglobated 
load, upon a shoot of foolscap, royal, or domy. 

Babolou — Thebes — Persopolis- -each groat, 
but none greater than the first ! Gorgeous 
Babelon ; while thy huge and ominous sha- 
dow spreads over my mind, I hasten to paint 
the successions of thy greatness, and to trans- 
fer the history of thy grandeurs to my page. 

Centuries are creators of vasty changes — 
changes of which tho short-lived children of 
men hoar only by dim-voiced traditions. Thou, 
portly King Bolus, of Assyrian kings tho 
first, I would that thou answeredst me a ques- 
tion. Before the sutures of thy infantine skull 
had closed, or thy baby-brow assumed the airi- 
iest notion of Assyria’s round of sovereignty, 
how looked the plain whereon afterward stood 
bulky Babylon, as it arose in build and bla- 
aoniy devised by thee I Why, when in thy 
purple long-olothoB, and silver rattle in thy 
hand, thy nnrsing-mother took thco morning- 
walks upon the open plain of Shinar, it was 
then nothing but a league of level greensward, 
shaded here and there, by palms filled with 
ftuit and singing-birds. The old cedars in 
the distance, waved pleasantly their dark- 
green heads, unscathed by tho azo-man, for, 
as yet, thon hadst not dreamed of building 
thyself palaces, "ceiled with cedar, and painted 
with vermilion.” The aoaifthi and amaryn- 
tiia of Sbiuar’s plain sufilced thy little fancy 
<-^e prattle of tho birds was pleasanter to 
thine ear, than tho clank of the stone-mason’s 
hflunmer, or reverberations of tho woodsman’s 
hatdbet, and tho bine sky over thy princely 
littio head, Vas more acceptable to thy sight, 
than anv dome of splendour. 

But the scene changed wiUi thv changing 
years. Be sooner had the purple bcard-dowii 
ef thy manhood appeared, than quarries woro 
Helved— forest cedars laid open to tho sun— 

*''• B.'ilwl, and Ou, a eity— tlifl Oity of Babel— IjHbe- 
lon : this, nccordiux to the UhaldiHf. is the riKlit oitho* 
graphy, but a ith the Greeks, it Ucotoi's fia&vKuv. 
i o* Bttbyloti* 


bricks baked in the fnmaoo'-'bitttmen wells 
o|N)ned — and thou, and after thee, Biuus and 
Serniramis, didst and did labour to heap idl 
that quiet green jdain of Shinar, with imperial 
' piles and stately stniotiires. W alls wore rolled 
out, prodigious in oirouit, till tho earth groaned 
beneath their stony masses— towers arOse, 
that by their proximity, threatened the hea- 
vens, and tho glassy waters of the great Eu- 
phrates, rofloeted hosts of huge red palaces, 
that glistened with strange glory in its dopths. 
Babelon had now become^ " Tho Qoldou City, 
abundant in treasures.*^ 

Touching upon the state of Biis famous city, 
there exists in the Spanish laxi^age, a poem 
written in pure Castilian, (by Juan Lorenzo, 
a clerk of Asiorga, who wrote towards tho 
year 1*280) describing Babelon as it was in 
tho time of Alexander tho Great, that being 
tho title of his poem. Some of its lines liavo 
a dreamy beauty, and run in " loiig'di'awii 
Bwootnoss” : — 

BABYLON. 

It stivds in n Fnliiimoiin niiot. well pl.tntpd in n rlimc*. 
Nur iniKly with the veriuil rain, iitir chilled by u inter 
rhimu ; 

III nil ricli iMtiiiitiea bniintifnl beyonil tK>tin», and Time 
llita with tlie giita of many an age atill aluied it IrLUi 
hia primp. 

The folk tliat in tlmt eity bide, irnn bicknesa hurtelli 
ne’er ; 

There tlie choice euni and balanma be. lUid apice beyond 

Of caaain, fiaiikincenae. and in>Tr]i, the piece la uotliiujK 
8pan«. 

Nur of tile uiitmeg, or the clove, or epikenard iniich 
moio rare. 

The very treea ghn odoura forth au aweet that they 
dispel. 

Or atrip disease of all ita force the iwopie tbpre that 
dwell 

Are of a right good Uiit, and men may aoothly swear 
th.it well 

The triliea that journey fur and near peiceive tlwplea- 
^t smell. 

The tlirve most holy riven flow near, benenth whose 
atrenma. 

O many a iienrl and precious stone of richest virtue 
gleams ; 

Some that all night lllnmiue earth with their reaideu 
dent Iwuma. 

Aud some that to tlie aick give strength, when dead 
the jjaiient seems. 

And all throughout the city, dance fountains (Vesh ond 
e*>y. 

Lukewarm in the coldmoroiug, ami coolnt noon of day; 
Within them neither sap nor snake Is ever born, lor 
thi-y 

Right heaihlnl lure, and very clear, and never Know 
decay. 

And founded on a B|Nicioua plain, most pleasant was 
the site. 

Rich in all kinils of game wherein tlie hunter takes 
delight. 

By verdant nionntaina compaasod round, by nibbUng 
floeks made white, 

IVell tempeied pass'd the vernal day, and well the winter 
night. 

There fly the brllliaut loorie, and the cunoua paro- 
iiueele, 

Tlmt sometnnea even men of bmiu with their sttge cun- 
ning bent ; 

And when tlie lesser birds loo slug, the m'otliem, well 1 
weet. 

Forget their owui dear babiea in lisientug soundafuo 
‘■sweeU 
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Tlwmen BN menofniUlancc. and gfOBroiu in tlieir 

pili1« ; 

Tlicy all «n> robed in gannonU wiih eoodly coloun 
dyed; 

OaiMtisoueil aleok )Nilliriea and amblinff mnlea they 
ride, , 

^ And the in eatin and in ailk, go marching at tlieir 

Hnilt by a rare good mnater, were the nnlaeee eo vnaf, 

well menauri'd by tlio qiiiidniiit and tlw timbera mor- 
ticed that ; 

With marretlona cere and labour, were the dee|) fouu- 
datioiM cuat. 

Strong to M-itliatnnd tlic Are niid flood, the eurtliquako 
mid ttu» blnat. ^ 

The gales wpre all of marble, nathn marble pure and 
wliito. 

All Bhiniug like fine crystal, and brave as tliey were 
bright 

'Willi sculptured w'ork; the quarter that soared to 
gn^atiwt lielght 

Was the king's own home, aud kingly it might Im 
termed of riglit. 

Four huudreil columns bod they, tiioso maiiHions every 
on«. 


nesB, he cried^ " la not this great Babtlos 
that 1 hare built for the House of the King- 
dom, by the might of mjf power, aud for tho 
honor of my majesty.” 

But Qod, who is a jealous God, and hears 
not tho pride of those who arrogate to them- 
Bolyes the power, without renderiug unto Him 
his rig^ftd ascription of praise, hoard the 
words of the boaster, aud put a prophecy into 
tho mouth of a prophet. And on the morrow, 
he who had Taunted with tho yain-glory of a 
proud Lucifer, was found as a beast of the 
field. 

Now was tho glory of Babylon at its top- 
most, when poiils aud great warnings began 
darkly to environ it. The shadows ^ its pa- 
laces and temples seemed to gather more som- 
brously aud black — ^portentous dreams visited 
the sleeps of its kings — lugubrious voices pro- 
phesied from its towers, and lastly, a super- 
natural baud wrote characters of &e and of 


Witli l^iKH ttiiil capital of golil, rcfli'Cting Ixick llio buii, 
1 1ml they been poliiilied braziuiv, tlicy cuubl nut mure 
have filiiim*, 

Tiicir iHirtM 80 widl the cliisol and burnialior liod duno. 

There, too. wni music chanted to the 1iar|> ami pastiv 
rai quill, 

Tlie quat^rs soothing sorrow, and tlie trebh‘8 rising 
slirill. 

The mild flute's grieving pathos, oud tlie lute's ecstatic 
trill, 

Of all. emctqit the very (leaf, entranced the captive will. 

Tliere is not in the world a man tlwt fitly can declare. 
Tlie iM'rfect sweetness and delight that filled all places 
theie ; 

For whilat in that fair Eden a mortal lived, he ne'er 
Felt hunger, or the parching thirst, or pain, or venlug 
care. 

Laid aud reared so strongly as were tho 
foundations and suporstructuros of this stu- 
pendous city, the ravages of timo injured it 
but little. King after king had added to its 
marvels, till Nabuchodonosor, at length, filled 
tho throne of tlio kingdom. Reader, who 
wouldst read of that king and his bright king* 
dom, turn to the pages of tlio Book of Books, 
and fix thy study on tlio fine scene which is 
there drawn by tho pen of tho inspired his- 
torian. 

Torrace upon terraoo rose the gardons of 
Babylon, wide as tho province of an empire, 
aud basking in tho splendours of an eastern 
heaven. Amid oonrt-vards of marble, grew 
the towery cedars, under whose shades gam- 
bolled the spotted panthers, beantifiil and 
tamed. Fountains of water sprang up in the 
dazzled air, that dissolving at their snmmits, 
fell again in sointiUated showers. Harmonies 
spread from every viata and avenue, and ex- 
quisite perfumoa dulcified the air. 

Herein walked Nabndiodonosor, the ''king 
of kittga,” glorying in his heart. As the sun 
poured huge streams of rose, and crimson, 
and jmlden light, upon tho enoimous city, 
meaning out like an emblazoned map below, 
the heart of Nahnohodonosor, as he gazed 
from those lofty terraces, viewing the gran- 
deurs of his “ golden ” city, dilated with arro- 
ganee. Swollen witli immeasurable hau^ti- 


wrath upon its walls. « 

It was at tins period, and in fulfilment of 
the prophocioH, that Cyrus broke asunder its 
gates of brass, and couched himself on the 
tJirono of Assyria. Under tho dominion of 
this stranger-prince, curiosity is eager to know 
tho appoaraijco of this redoubtable city, and 
from tho books of Herodotus nearly all that 
is to be found of it appears. 

Cyrus, after his subjugation of Babelon, 
extended over it tho sceptre of his dominion, 
in common with the other cities of Asia tinder 
his sway, while aU the nations who were his 
tenantry, were obliged to maintain him and 
lus army. The country of Babelon alone, 
was obliged to maintain him four months of 
the year; its fertility, therefore, yielded a 
third of ilie produce of Asia. Tho govern- 
ment of this country, which the Persians 
termed satrapy, was richer and more exten- 
sive than any of the rest. Besides the war- 
horscs, it maintained a stud of eight hundred 
stallions and sixteen thousand mares. Four 
of its cities alone, were devotod to keeping 
the Indian dogs, which, in immouso numbers, 
were bred in tliis provinoo for the king : theso 
cities, in retnrn, were exempt from all tax and 
tribute. 

Seldom it rained over the country of Babe- 
lon. By the waters of the “great river”— tho 
riVer Euphrates, which was here difilhsed by 
human industry, as is the Nile over Egypt by 
nature, tho earth was artificially moistened : 
for all iho country was divided by canals, tho 
greatest of which was navigable, and flowed 
from south to north, from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Finer country stan^ not in the 
world for com ; but, for prodneeng trees, tho 
fig-tree, vine, or oUve, it was.' not fbmons. 
Luxuriant, in troth, it was in grain, ftwr it 
oonunonly yielded a hundred times more than 
what was sown, aud in good years, it yielded 
three hundred times more than it received. 
Four inches broad were the leaves of its wheat 
and barley. “ Thongh I know,” says Hero- 
dotus, “ that the millet and and the jesame of 
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that country now to the size of treoe^ 1 will 
not describe them particularly, lest those who 
have not been in Babylon, shonld think my 
account fabulons.” 

Oil they had none bnt what they made from 
Indian corn. Spontaneously in every direc- 
tion, sprung the palm-trees, and from we fruit 
which they bore, the people made bread, wine, 
and honey. Their palms and their fig-trees 
they cultivated in the same manner. Some 
of them, as of other trees, the Greeks called 
male ones. They tied the fruit of the male to 
the trees which bore dates, that the mosquito, 
leaving the male, might cause the date to 
ripen, by^ penetrating it ; for, without that 
assistance, it did not come to maturity. Mos- 
quitoes bred in the male palms as in the wild 
fig-trees. 

But their boats of skins were the most sur- 
prising, in which they sailed along the river 
to Babylon. The Armenians, whose country 
lay north from Babylon, wore said to be the 
inventors of these. They made them with 
poles of willow, which they bent, and covered 
with skins — ^the bare sides of the skins they 
put outwards, and made them so tight that 
they resembled boards. These boats had nei- 
ther prow or stem, but wore of a round form 
like a buckler. They put straw on the bot- 
tom. Two men, each with an oar, rowed 
them down the river, laden with different 
wares, but chiefly with palm- wine. Of these 
boats, some were very large, and some very 
small ; the largest carry the weight of five huii- 
dre<l talents. There was room for an ass in 
one of their small boats — they put many into 
a large one. When they had unloaded, after 
their arrival at Babylon, they sold the poles 
of their boats and the straw, and loading their 
asses with the skins, returned to Armenia; 
fur they could not sail up the river, its cur- 
rent being so rapid. For this reason, they 
made their boats of skins instead of wood ; 
and on their return to Armenia with their 
asses, they applied the skins to their former 
use. 

As for the dresses of the people of this place, 
they wore a linen shirt which came down to 
their feet. Over this they wore a woollen 
robe — ^their outer garment was a white vest. 
Their shoes resembled those of the Thebanp. 
They let their hair grow. On their heads 
thoy wore a turban. They robbed their 
bodies all over with framnt liquors. Each 
man had a ring on his finger, and an elegant 
oano in his hand, with an apple on the top, or 
a rosoi a lily, or an eimle, or some other figure; 
for ihejr ware not snner^ to use canes with- 
out dovices. 

They embalmed their dead with honey, 
and their moomiiig was like that of the Egyp- 
tians. They counted their day from sunrise 
to sunrise They solemnized five days of the 
year with great maipifloenoe, and almost the 
same oeromonies wi% which Romans cele- 
brated thmr Saturnalia. 

There were Babylonian tribes who lived 


only upon fish, and who prepared them in the 
following manner : — They dried them in the 
snm and then beat them in a mortar toa kind 
of flonr, whidi, alter they had sifted through 
linen, they baked into rolls. 

Confiding in judicial astrology, the priests 
of Babylon, who openly professed that art, 
were oblige to commU to writing all the 
events of the lives of their illustrious men, 
and on a fancied connection between those 
events and the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
the principles of their art were founds. 

A. 


KOORDS CATCHING QUAILS. 

WAS made acquainted with a curious 
enough way thoy have have of catching quails, 
and which I do not remember to have seen 
deseribed. A mau, choosing a place where 
they abound, spreads a net over the ^ass or 
stubble, in such a manner, that the birds can 
run into, but not through it; and then, taking 
his cloak, he spreads it above his head by 
means of two sticks, in such a fashion, as to 
double in appearance his natural sizo^and sta- 
ture. Thus disguised, ho goes poking along 
until he sees a quail upon the ground, whon, 
bending forward, ho drives it before him; and 
the spectro-like hood he carries, overshadow- 
ing the creature, so terrifies it, that it does 
not dare to take wing, but keeps running for- 
ward ; a movement of the hood to one side or 
the other serves to direct the course of the 
unfortunate bird, which soon runs right under 
the net and is caught. In this odd manner, a 
great many quails are taken, and one may see 
dozens of men with their cloaks stuck over 
their heads, in the manner I have described, 
employed on a fine evening in the fields at 
this pastime.” — Travels in Koordistan^ Me- 
sopotamia, hp J. iSailHe Fraser, 


TEMPERATURE OF FlSHEa* 

Whatever may be the physical temperature of 
fishes, there is nothing in their history more re- 
markable than their power of enduring the ex- 
tremes of boat and cold. The breeding powers 
of that brilliant species of Chinese carp, com- 
monly called the gold-fish, are greatly accele- 
rated by water kept at a constant temperature 
of 80^ Fahr.; yet Mr. Hoste, a naturalist of 
Vienna, has seen that species recover freely af- 
ter being frozen up in foe. Fishes emst natu- 
rally in various baths and thermal springs, of 
which the temperature ranges from 1 IS to 120 
degrees ; and Humboldt and Bonpland were 
witness in South America, to fishes being 
thrown up olive, -and apparently in goM 
health, from the bottom of a volcano, uoiur 
with water and heated vapour, which raisra 
the thermometer to 210% that is, to witihin two 
degrees of the boiling point. 

* The Rod and tiM Gnu. By Jantes Wilton. Edin- 
burgh. 1840. [Black.] 
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The Harrowing of Hell^ a Miracle Play : 
iffith an Introdootioiiy Translation, and 
Notes, by J. 0. Halliwell, Esq., F. R. S. 

■ [John Russell Smith.] 

It is well obserred by the emdite and truly 
iadefhtigable Editor, in his Introduction to 
the ahove highly curious Miracle Play: — 
" Those who take a real interest in the thea- 
trical representations of our country, will 
willingly be at the paine to peruse the earliest 
existing dramatic composition in the English 
language. Such is the * Harrowing of Hell,’ 
a most singular specimen of the difference 
between the taste of our ancestors of the four- 
teenth century and our own. 

« * « » * * itg extreme curiosity 

and intrinsic historical value, ought to place 
the consideration of its poetical beauties en- 
tirely out of the scale ; and 1 venture to hope, 
that the modern version which accompanies 
this most interesting relic of our forefathers, 
wUi contribute its mite to render the history 
of the stage interesting, at least, to performers 
themselves, if not to the public at large. 

Different porti}nB of the Old and New 
Testament and of the Apocryphal writings,*’ 
continues Mr. Halliwell, " were mode the 
subject of popular dramatic exhibition, in 
more ancient times, by the priests themselves, 
and afterwards by trading laymen. Tlie sa- 
cred nature of the subject, was, in itself, an 
attraction for the ignorant speculators, in 
times of intellectual slavery ; and the ridicu- 
lous poetry which graces, or disgraces, the 
several Scripture characters in all these early 
dramas, is one proof, among many, of the 
lamentable state of mind among the large 
majority of the people of those days. Let us 
take, for instance, the following dialogue be- 
tween Noah and his wife, which occurs in the 
series of miracle-plays formerly acted at 
Chester.* 

Kook. 

Wife, como in 1 Why stamUwt then there ? 

Thou art ever forward, 1 dare well awear. 

Come in. iu God's name, lialf time it were* 

For fear lest thou sltonld'at drown* 

iVwlA'* mpt. 

Yea. Sir, set np your siul. 

And row fbrth with evil hull ; 

For, without Ikil, J wUi not out — 
out of this town. 

UiilsM I have my iioasipB every one. 

One ibot farlher 1 will not xo— 

They shall not drown, Iw Saint Juhn ! 

if 1 may aave iheir lue. 

They loved me fUll weU, by Christ 1 

And if thou wilt not let thm go into that chest. 

Oo ferth. Noah, wlieiever you like. 

And get thro a new wife. 

Noah. 

Kon Sliem, lo 1 thy mother is ne.ir ; 

By God* inch another I do nut see. 

• MS. Harl. 9013. 1 have given these euiiactt,*' 

says Mr. Halliwell. ** as much as possible, in modem 
phraaaCtogy." 


Shorn. 

Father. I will fetch her in. 1 trow, 
without any fell* 

Mother, my fether aCer thes sends. 

And prays tliee to go into yonder vessel. 

Look up, and see tlM wind ; 

For we be ready to sail. 

Noah't Wifo. 

Kham. go again to him. 1 say 
I will not go therein to.day. 

Nook. 

Come in. wife. In twenty devils' way. 

Or else etand there all dty. 

Ham. 

Sliall we all fetch her in ? 

Noah. 

Yea. sons, for Clirlafs sake and mine. 

1 would ye do it quickly. 

For of this flood 1 am iu doubt. 

Noah*t Nlfe. 

The flood cornea flowing in full fust, 

On every aide that spreads full far ; 

For fear of drowning I am aghast. 

Good gossips let us draw near. 

And Id us drink ere we go. 

For oft tim«‘S we have done so ; 

For at a dniugbt thou driukoat a quart. 

And so will 1 do. ere I uo. 

Here is a bottle full of Malmsey good and alrutig. 

It will lejtnce both heart and tongue ; 

Though Noah think us never so long. 

Yet we will drink alike. 

Japhet. 

Mother, we all of us bessech you— 

For we are here, your own children— 

Come into the ship for foar of the wvather. 

And for his sake that died for you. 

Noah't frgh. 

That will 1 not for your cull. 

Unless I have my goasipa all. , 

Sheau 

In Ihith, mother, thou ahalt* 

Whether ^ou wilt or not. 

Noah. 

Welcome, wife, into this boat. 

Noah's fTift. 

Take tlmt for thy note! 

{^Slaps hit fa e ) 

Noah. 

Iln ! ha I Marry, this is hot- 
It is good for to be still. 

** Can anything i4bre grotesque or absurd 
be imagined f" observes the leanied commen- 
tator, "and yet this is a genuine spocimmiL 
of what wore the loading and grand tragecBei 
of the time— spoctaclos which served to m- 
part to the populace, some idea of those divine 
histories, from the perusal of which, they were 
precluded, owing to their ignorance of the 
Latin tongue. 

" The legend of the descent of Christ into 
hell to rescue thence the souls of the go(>^ — 
founded upon the Apocryphal gospel of Nioo- 
demus, — ^was a very favourite subject for illue- 
tration throughout the middle ages ; and 
wo, accordingly, find that it forms one of 
almost every known series of muraele plays, 
generally under the title of the ‘ Hanrowuig 
of HelL*^ On this legend, the above plaiy ii 
founded.” 

We cannot quote farther Crohi the enter- 
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tainin/jf introductory remarkii to thie play, but 
must rofor the reader to the work itself which 
abouiids with most interesting matter ; and 
to those of our friends who priae antiquarian 
loro, its perusal will prove a rare treat, and 
itBj^ssession a literary treasure. 

This brochure is very neatly printed ; the 
original teat being given on one page, and 
rendered into modem diotion, on the opposite 
one. 

As a speclmou of the style of this Miracloc 
Play, we give its 

Epilogue, 

Miiy God, for the love of hie niotlM>r, 

Let (l« iicter ro thither. (IlellJ 
Lonl, by ttiy Rteut niotcy, 

C>rnut U 8 a pUee in hi*aven. 

Let 118 never lie mined 
Hy any Bin—Clirist'a chosen. 

Oil I brioR 118 out of tiui paiu of hell. 
liUnl, tiH nnd aii tlilne. 

And give ns grHCe to live and die, 

lu thy service, uud to luiaven mend.— AiSen. 


LOCALITIES OF FEVER. 

View the broad fact all over the world, and 
the scratiny will shew, that where there is 
decaying vegetable or animal matter, heat 
and moisture will render them i^rious to life; 
that, in general, where there t&o marshes and 
swamps, there the higher animals languish, 
and the traveller sees nothing in those oppres- 
sive solitudes but a few wretched beings, 
stunted in growth, dull in mind, trailing aftor 
cattlo as poor and as miserable as themselves. 
Amidst the stagnant waters of Bresse, the 
plains of Foroz, the Campagna of Romo, tiie 
Pontine Marshes, in the Lagoons of the Me- 
diterranean shores, the general aspect is ever 
the 89 me— a dank and noisome vegetation in 
a grey expanse, unbroken by movement, either 
iVom bough or beast— and a heavy, clinging 
air, overwhelming the most buoyant spirits. 
In the Greek Iriaiids, generally, the most 
marshy are the most insalubrious— for, iu- 
stance, Si. Maura, witfafits shallow lagoou. 
In the West Indian Islands, the same holds 
good ; St. Lucia, Dominica, Tobago, are filled 
with uncultimted tracts, where deep ravines 
hold in stagnant pools, the spoils of a tropical 
vegetation, aooumnlated for contnries. In 
these islands, fevers are fatally abundant; 
while ill St. Viuocnt’s, Antigua, and Barba- 
does, where the drainage is good, the valleys 

r n to the breeze, the land better cultivated, 
vegetation less dense, the mortality is di- 
mini^lm. Whore the piarshcs have boon 
drained or deepened, there also, as in tho 
Ionian Island^, disease has invariably dinp- 
nished. ^I^ese faets hold fSorUi a promise, 
that, in the eombat with nature, man may 
immeasurably better tiie condition of his ex- 
istence if he persevere unceasingly. — Public 
Health and Mortality, 'Quarterly Revictc, 
Now cxxxi, p. m. 


CHURCH STEEPLES.* 

The purpose of the steeple, is simply external. 
Its object is to arrest the eye,, or with its 
bolls, to address the ear, of the devout Chris* 
tian ; to shew him where^ aud tell him when, 
ho may offer up his prayers and praises amid 
the asaomblage of the faithful. Those pinna- 
cles, clustering round its base, may indeed, be 
said to symbouse the oonmregation of pemtents 
at the foot of Mercy ; while the crockets on 
its ascending lines, not inaptly typify the 
prayers that "fly upward.” But the senti- 
ment suggested dv the spire, is not only of 
ascent. Its "fine-less*’ point, connecting W- 
ven and earth, not only figi:^ the terminated 
course of man’s supplication, but also the 
source of his hope : aud, instead of regarding 
the spire ^ as rising towards the throne of 
Mercy, we may apply it to the illustration of 
Divine forgiveness descending from that 
throne; as symbolising tho ever-expanding 
capacity of God's love — of that "unity” which 
"be^nning in the prince” above, diffuseth 
itself over all bolow, liko the " precious oint- 
ment that ran down even to the skirts of 
Aaron’s clothing,” The sentiment, then, ex- 
cited in our mind by the Gothic pointed cathe- 
dral, is that of a reciprocri motion between 
heaven and earth. The building is as a tree, 
thriving upwards, to encounter the fruitful 
sliowers and sunshine which desoeud from 
above. Howover perfect in its general out- 
line or minutest decoration, it seems still to 
be growing. Each stage of the buttresB looks 
like tho shoot of the season ; and each phina- 
clo and canopy appears to teem with buds of 
promise. 

KETROPOLITAN 6ALLERT OF ABTS. 

It is TOOposed to erect a gallery tliat will bo 
available to any artist who may choose to pay 
a rental of so much per foot for a space of 
wall, if ho be a painter, or of floor, if a sculp- 
tor : tho wall-space to be apportioned perpen- 
dicularly — that is, from floor to ceiUng^to 
prevent the monopoly of space along the line 
of the oyo. Each artist to bo absolute mas- 
ter of such space for ono year; during wliich 
time, he shall be at liberty to occupy it with 
any work he pleases. The public to he ad- 
mitted free ; by tickets, easily obtainable ; 
and the exhibition to contiuuo open the whole 
year, with the exception of a few stated days 
for arranging tho works. Mr. Park, tho 
sculptor, is the proposer of this plan, which, 
if fairly tried, would be productive Of the 
greatest advantages to young artists, aud also 
to the public ; wo heartily wish it every pos- 
sible success. 

* Pntm tlio Pdhee of Aic1ii1*‘cMu’C, h RonMVQCi'-of 
Art auit Hislury. Py WiRhnaaii, AfcItiU'cl. 

[Priisi r ], 
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SWEBt PJLAETB OF ABABfA. 

Arabia has been in all ages celebrated for * 
, sweet-scented shrubs and trees ; and Bnrck- 
hardt mentions, that one morning, at sun-rise, 
when ho was on his road from Ta;^ to Mecca, 
every tree and shrub exhaled a delicious fra- 
grance. 

Batm^en ii pmaliar to AtnUia : tliougli H has 
not -a lieautifUl iipiwarancv. and ite qualiticMi arc aiiap- 
limciated in tlie soulhmi nfovinee of Yomun, yet ita 
noud Is burnt for the delicious pfrfume which it yields. 

The Baltam is culleettHl by tlie inhabitants in the 
IIiedjBji, who tak<* It to Mecca ; it is thence ex(Kiiied to 
Tnikey, where li is in hlnh astlmnllon. The tnoe hrom 
witich'lnceose distils, is nmtid ht part of Hadramaut, 
Hhing tile shores of tlie Indian ocean. 

The Sauftive Plant. ^Of this tliere are various spe- 
cii'B, of which the splemiid flowen, of a beautiftil i^, 
are fotmed into crowns for festive oreasinns. 

The Sitffar Cane is found scattered over the whole of 
its provinces. Kumpeaus can scarce form an iihm of 
the luxury of its lH|uid syrup. 

The Melon is in such variety and abundance, that, 
for a part of tlie year, it constitutes an article of food. 

The Roset in the gardens of Tayf, among tlie monn> 
Ulns. T2 miles east of Mecca, are of such exquisite 
lieuiity ond fragmnee. tliat tlji>y are absolutely n‘n<iwm:d, 
and are sent to all parts of the eouutiy. 

The Ct/^Plantations, which, in many cases form 
the staple article of the ngricnlturiat. exhale, wlwn in 
flower, a must deUetnui fMtrfiime. 

In speaking, however, of these delightfiil 
produotioiis, wo must oonfino ourselves for the 
most part to the southern and mountaiuous 
provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut. This is* 
the celebrated Arabia Folix, which, contrasted 
with the adjacent deserts, nught well deserve 
that appellation, being a fertile country, yield- 
ing the &r-famed productions of myrrh and 
frankincense, and many sweet-scented shrubs 
and trees, of which the delicious fragrance, 
«'icoordiiig to the description of poets, was 
wafted by the winds over the surrounding 
seas. Hallowed, too, by scriptural remem- 
brances, it may not be forgotten, that from 
these regions of loveliness, the fcin^, or Magi, 
travelled, who sought with tlioir presents of 
spices, and gold, and odours, a lovelier and 
Borener Star, than had ever yet sparkled on 
the brow the firmament. 

SIEGES OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This celebrated metropolis, the J nf Ansa, or 
blooming maiden of tho Greeks, and the Um- 
medUnja, or mother of the universe, as it is 
styled by the Turks, has beon visited with tho 
horrors of nine-and-twenty sieges, Tlie sub- 
sequent list is an enumeration of their succes- 
sive ocourreuco. 

li. C* 477* Besicffcd by Paiuantaa after the buttle of 
Plutot. 

410. By Akibiuiltt*, in the beginning of the 
titlh cent., anno. 410, or 411. 

347. By 1^"o. Piiibp's scnccal, 

A. IX 197. By tUe Kiniieior bcplimina Sevcrui* 

3i:i. BvMaximiiiaC'miar 

315. By CouMtauiiiiu the Uveut. 


A. 1). 616. By Clioaroic qf fVnia, nmler Heracliiiri. 
em|teror of tlie Boat, 

626. By the Chdolian of the Averi, nu ally of 
Clioaroes. . , 

656. By Moawla* the geneknl of Ati. an Arab 
•overeign. 

669. By Jcaid, a eon of Moawin. 

674. By Sufiao Ben-Auf. one of Moawia'a ge- 
nera Is. 

719t. By two ■oiM of €nltph Merwan. when An- 
themios was emperor. 

744. By Boiyman, a son of Caliph Alxlolinelek. 

761. By l*uganos, the Krai of tlio BulgatlniM. 
nuilcr Constantine V. 

7B6. By lioroun-al-Kascliirf, under Leo IV. 

798. By Alidolmelekt a geanal of Uarouii-aU 
Rateltid. 

811. By Kiunios, the rtespot of tlie Slovoidnua. 

820. By Tliomas, the Slavonian, under Michael 
the Stammerer. 

886. By the Uussians, uiuler Ascold and Dir. 

914. By Simeon. Krai of the Bulgarians. 

1048. By Tornicius tlui rebel, under Michael 
Munnmnehos. 

lOSl. By Alexins Comnenn^. on Good Friday. 

1204. By the Crusaders, on tlie 18th of April. 

1261. By Mieliaol Palamlugoa, on tlm 25tli of 
July. 

1396. By hajaxet. the lightning flash. The first 
OltODian siege. 

1408. By the same. 

1414. By Musa, a son of Bajaset. 

1422. By Amurath II., a son of Mahomet 1. 

1453. 2Mh of May, by Mahomet 11., the Con- 
queror of Consbintiuople;*' against whose 
victorious host. Phreusa tolls ns, Coiwtiii- 
tiiiR Dragofes PalsMlogns. tlie lost Greek 
eiujierur. ruslu d forth exclaiming, *' 1 wonhl 
rather diothan live;** andshorlly afterwnnts 
iNiitseivitig himself desetted by his recreant 
tbllowers, and crying aumd. is there no 
Cliristirin liaud to smite oflT my aching 
head?** met a glorious de^itU. tlutugli 
doomed to fell by tliecimetarof an infidel. 


A CROCKERY-WARE FORTUNE. ‘ 
The following story is extracted from the 
Hetopadeea^ translated by Mr. Wilkins : — Tn 
tho city of Deveo-kotta, there was a Brahmiui 
whoso name was Deva-Sarma. One lucky 
evening, having found a curious dish, he took 
it with him into a potter’s warehouse which 
was full of earthenware, and tlirowiiig himself 
upon a bed wliich happened to be there, began 
to express his thoughts upon tho occasion, iik 
tlie following manner. ** If I dispose of this 
dish, I shall get ten kapardakas* for it ; with 
that sum I will purchase a number of pots and 
pans, tho sale of which will increase my capir 
tal so much, that 1 shall be enabled to lay ia 
a large stock of cloth and other merchaiidizo; 
which having disposed of at a groat advauoo, 
1 shall have accumulated a lack of money. I 
will tlieii marry four wives ; and from among 
these, I will select tho handsomest, with whom 
I will amuso myself. This will create jealousy ; 
BO when the rival wives shall be quarrelling, 
then will 1, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my 
stick at them, thus 1” Saying which, he flung 
his walking-stick out of his hand with such 
force, that ho not only broke his curious dish, 
but likewise destroyed a number of pots and 
pans in tho shopJ W, G, C^ 
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The Edinburgh Mimument to Sir Walter 
Seett . — ^llie foundation itone was laid with 
tho usual ceremonies by the Lord Provost, as 
Grand Master Mason, on Saturday last, on 
the site selected in Prince's Street Garden. 

The invention of enamelling in China, is, in 
France, generally attributed to Bernard Pa- 
liui. 

He that has lost his fortune is, in the world's 
eye, so completely changed, that to the society 
which cherished him once, ho is utterly invisi- 
ble and jDnromomberablo. When he rises into 
the upper light of power and renown, his fea- 
tures will re-asBume their onoe-knowii aspect, 
imd men will find out tliat thl^y arc his dear- 
est friends. 


The Portrait of Dante, painted by Giotto, 
was discovered on tho 23d of last mouth, at 
Florence, in the chapel of tho Palazzo del 
Podesta, now called del Bargollo, — the only 
other authentic likeness of the poet, which ex- 
isted in Santa Croce, being irretrievably lost. 
It was covered with plaster of Paris, but is 
well preserved. The poet is drawn in the 
flowot of his age, and iias a majestic expres- 
sion of countenance. Besides this, there have 
been also discovered portraits of Brunette 
Latini, and Corso Donati, and of other un- 
known personages. 

It was mentioned that a certain confectioner 
thickened his isinglass with dissolved parch- 
ment, whereupon a wit observed, that some 
fierce people made you oat your words, but 
that he ate his deeds. — Memoirs of James 
Smith. 


Columns of Seville . — It has been calcu- 
lated that 80,000 marble columns exist in Se- 
ville, but there assuredly must be a much 
humr number, for manv are buried in the 
waUs, others covered with plaster, and, on an 
average, every bouse possesses six . — StandishU 
Seville. 


The G/ote-worm possesses the curious pro- 
perty of causing its light to cease at will. Dr. 
Burmeistor mentions that while catching some 
of the flying species in his hat, they have so 
suddenly and entirely ceased to shine, that he 
has fancied that they must have escaped. 


Laws are as liable to breakage as the frail- 
est chinsr— as often broken as ^ commonest 
crockery. 


Animal Magnetism.’— Tho congregation of 
the Holy Office at Rome, having applied to 
the Pope, to know if animal magnetism was 
lawftil, and if penitents might be permitted to 
be operated upon, his hemness has replied, 
that the application of principles and means 
purely physical to things and effects which 
are supernatural, for the purpose of explain- 
ing them physically, is nothing but an unlaw- 
Ihland heretical deception. 


Sir David Wilkie the painter, left, last 
week, Ibr Munich, whence he descends tho 
Danube, proceeds into Syria, and visits Jeru- 
salem and other sacred places. 

Sooloh, a Mountain in Abyssinia . — Half 
way up, stands an insulated rock, the site of an 
Asaworta tradition. A freebooter who had 
kidnapped a Tugreye girl, in order to sell her 
at Massawwa, was so enchanted with the 
beauty of his newly-acquired slave that he of- 
fered to restore her to liberty if she would 
dance on tho shelving sununit of this rock. 
The favourite dance oensists of slow move- 
ments of the arms and feet, and each pause is 
performed by bending backwards to a fearful 
extent. The Abyssine maiden accepted the 
trial, danced on the brink of the precipice, 
and was restored to her fismil^. The rock is 
still called, The Dance of Lamiuo's Daughter. 

Mankind deem that genius greatest which 
is most unshapely, as a structure loooks larger 
when it is irregular. Comets attract more 
attention than the vaster star which never 
wanders. 

Nil Abiad . — Some particulars have arrived 
relative to the iiihabitaiits about the White 
River, discovered by the late expedition. The 
people, divided into Kabyles or tribes, are go- 
verned by a sort of king, distinguished hy 
wearing a shirt, all his subjects being entirely 
naked. That they may sleep warm, they arc 
described as in the habit of lying on hot ashes. 
They at first reftised to supply the expedition 
with provisions, but when a fire was com- 
mencf^ from tho boats, whhdi killed some of 
them, they thought that tho people in tho boats 
wore all sons of God; accordingly, they began 
to pray to them, and to carry to them most 
respectfully whatever they possessed. 

Roman Crookedness . — Many of the women 
in Rome, of the middling and lower classes, 
have one shoulder higher than tho other. Tliis 
is attributed to a custom among the Human 
mothers of thumping tho backs of their young 
female children, in order to make tliem grow. 

An Old Lady's Notion of Ministerial 
Changes . — In my time, there was Lord North, 
and tho South-sea bubble, and Billy Pitt, the 
Tory, and Charlfw Fox, Mr. Perceval, and 
Belliugham, and Lord Liverpool, and Castle- 
reagh, and Canning. Oh dear! I forget w'ho 
they all were, and what they talked about; 
they talked a great deal, and made a great 
noise, and all the time the people cried, 
" Change me the ministers," and grumbled; 
and then, after one change, ^ Change me them 
again,” and they grumbled; anckso, change 
and ^mble, change and grumble; and the 
only thing they did not change was their 
grumble: and so it has been always. 1 do 
not hear as much as 1 used, but 1 dare say 
they grumble all the same. 

LUItDUWi Prinlsd and psbluhtsd by J. tJS^kiKU. 
143 . Strrnd, (near iSomsr$st Mmtte); and muM he «./ 
BttokiclUrs asd Seiesmtm —In PARK, hv at. 
$eUmr».^lH FRASCFUHT, iJHARl.i£S .rrniSI . , 




THE AULD BRIG OK DOON. 


Our roadoTH arc horo prosontod with another 
illustration to Burns’ Works — a memento, wo 
trust, that will be aceoptable to the lovers of 
Konius, and the admirers of Scotland — the far- 
famed ** Auld Brig of Doon,” which is said to 
have been bnilt so far back as the reign of 
l^ounder IIT., [a.d. 124.9 to 1285] by two 
iHlHeii sisters, who dovoted their whole for- 
PPPt to this patriotic purpOM, and whose effi- 
^jpoB were, till lately, diown in a faded condi* 
Hioii, upon a stone In the eastern parapet, near 
the south end of the fabric. 

llie county of Ayr constitutes a large part 
of the western eoast of Scotland, to the south 
of tho embouchure of the Clyde Forming 
one large inclined plane towards tho sea, it is 
intersoctod in its breadth by several rivers, 
such as the frvine, the Ayr, and the Boon, all 
of which are rich in poetical association. 
“ Tho Boon,” says Chambers, “ was the river 
of Burns's boyhood; tho Ayr of his youth and 
manhood.” The road, immediately after pas- 
sing Burns’s birth-place, and tho ruins of Al- 
loway Kirk, crosses tho Ayr, by a modern 
brid^ of one arch ; and, at the distance of a 
VoL. XXXVI. K 


hundred yards further up the river, is the 
" Anld Brig,” which Bums thus describes : — 

'* Auld llriii ii|i|K?:ir'tl uf nnrient PIcUkIi rncr. 

The v«*ry wiinkli*« Gothic in liis face; 

Hh MMsm'd an li« wt timt! hwl wnMitlod laiiir. 

Yet louKhty doure, he Imde an unoo Iwns*'* 

In the above poem, a conversation occurs 
between the Old and tho New Bridges ; the 
Auld Brigthns retorts on the sarcastic remarks 
of the New one : — 

Cnnceltfld gowk t pnlTd up wl* windy pride ! 

This mony h year Tve stood the flood an'^iide ; 

And tliough wi* eraxy <nld l*m sair for fairn. 

I'll be A brig wlien ye're a sbapeleH cairn 1 
A« yet ye little ken alioiit tlie mattor. 

Hut iwa-three wintem will inform y« hotter* 

When lieavy, dark, coiitinuod a'-day ruiiiib 
Wi* dee|»eDMig deluges o'erflom the plaiiw : 

When from the IiUIh where a|irings fJie brawling cidL 
Or stately Liigar's mony fountains Ijoil. 

Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course. 

Or lwnnti:Pd Oatpal draws his feeble wmrcc, 

Avons'd by blost'ring winds and suutting thowest 
In mony a torrent down his siinw.lu-ue rows ; 

While mulling ice, borne on the roaring swat. 

Sweep dumt. and mills, anil brlii^s. a* to tW gale ; 
And itom Glenbiick, iiuw'u to Kotton key, 

Auld Ayr is Jost one leugtlien'd. tumbling seat 
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TlMm ilo.vn yell liurl, ttor y« never rkej . . 

And dneli tlie Kumblw {uapi up to the {lOurlng eklee. 

A leuioii ludly te»oliind» to your cost* 

2[yiaf ttrchUecturg'a noble art is lost I 

: The Anld Brig, which is approached by a 
i^ecp way, forming Tam’s lino of march when 
liiindod W the witches, and which is con- 
nected with the road by a sliarp turn, is a fine 
old arch, and though disused, except for foot 
passengers, is kept in excellent order. A few 
years a^o, the j^rapets had sufibred consi- 
derable injury by many of the coping-stones 
being thrown into the water by idle boys; but, 
at the instigation of Mr. David Auld, of Ayr, 
a poetical petition to the trustees was written 
by the Rev. Mr. Paul, of Boughton, author of 
a life* of Bums, with a view of obtaining the 
means of repairing it. The trustees found they 
had no power to devote the public money to 
tile repair of a disused road; but they were 
BO amused ‘with the petition, and convinced of 
the truth of its argument, that they subscribed 
among themselves a su^ient sum to make 
all things rij^t. The following is the docu- 
ment: — 

** Unto the Ifoiicmrable the Trustees of ilie 
Roods in the eoiiuty of Ayr, the Putitiuu 
ftud Conpluiut oftlie Auld Brig of Doon. 

" Must I, like modern fabrics of a day. 

UerUne. iiuwept, tile \ictim (tf (U<cay ? 

Shull ray bold aieh* tliat proudly stretches o*er 
Doon's classic stream, from Kyie's to Corriek's shore. 
Be suffer'd in obliviou's gaif to fitll. 

And hurl to wreck ray veueraUe wall ? 

Forbid it, ye, who charmed by Burua's lay. 

Amid tliese scenes esn UngHr out the day I 
Let Nannie's lark, and Maggie's mangled tail, 

Plead In my causS, and in that cause prevail. 

The man of ta^, wliu eomte my form to see. 

And cnrloits atHcs, but asks in vain, for me, 

With team of sorrow wUl my foie deplore. 

'Wlten he is fold. ' Tlw Auld Brig is no more.' 

Stop, tlien. O stop, '.lie mure than Vandal rage, 

■Thiit marks this nwolutionary age, 

And bid the structiiie of your fothor's last, 

' The priite of tills, the boost of aces past ; 

Nor ever let your children's oliifdren tell, 
l)f your decree tlie ancient fabric fell. 

"May it. thtirafoTe, please your Honours to 
cousider tliis Petition, ami grant such sum 
as you may think proper, for repairing anti 
keeping up the Ohl Britlge of Doon. 

(Signed) « . 

Fur the PetitioiMrs/'* 


THE ROSE AND THE DEW-DROP. 

A tucw-Daop came from the realms of light. 
Home on the shaft of a sun-beuni bright. 

And it linger'd awhile on earth's dull fane. 
Kissing the daughters of Flor.i's race, 

And wearing, w*hile dining from bow'r to bow'r. 
The varied hue of eadh f • vnurite fluw'r ; 

But tlie rose^ as it, lay ou lier fragrant breast, 
With aeurn the diUS of the cloud« niidrast ; 
Gtidd " Are no tlinnks td my beauty due ? 
The hearty that louds thy borrow'd hue P 
And dar'st thou thanklessly thus to shine 
With coilpurs far brighter than efer were thine ?" 
The'doir-drup blush’d arit wihl, ** *tis imo 
That to IhPn I (’wo oil of my rnaeate hoe ; 

lustre I give to it, 

‘ iN^Mmnwis. n xcelproeal buwfit." 

. #' ’ 

' * Chambon's Laud of Burns. , 


IlAPptKEfrB.' 

(FortieJIftrmr.) 

WttKHO ehall we seek tliee, Tlappiness, oh say 1 
D>«t tlmu abide ou earth, if so, with whom ? 

Will riches, power, or rank, command tliy stay,*— 
WiU bcauiy, Ikme, or wealth, {irocare tlie lieoa? 

Tims have I often qnestioned, till nieihought 
An unseen spirit iinsweradln this sttaiii, 

Mortal I think not that happiness is bought 
With anght so eartiily, or with aught so vain. 

Think not to And it pure., or unnllo)'d. 

Whilst tliim dost Iniger mid the-sceues of life, 

'Tis only in the retilms Of lieaven enjoyod, 

'fhere we shall kuow no can*, no woe, or strife. 

Bei*k it almve, not in a world like this, ' 

'Tis only tliere that we may to find - ^ 

Evttr enduring wells Of lasting bliss, 

Balm to tbu woun^ heart and troubled miml. 

M.E.S. 


SEA SIDE THOUGHTS. 

Evbu flowiug, mighty ocean, 

'Tween as easy to eontrol. 

In the Sturm thy bil]pwy motion. 

As thy wondeis to unnd. 

Whetlier morning's splenflours steep thee, i 
With the niinbow's glowing grace, 

Tomiicst luusa, or nuvfee sweep thee, 

'Tia but for A moment's space. 

Earlb,— her valleys and her mountains, 

Moital man's commands obey, 

Tl^ uiirathomalde Ibnntaiaa, 

Scoff his search, and scorn hla sway. 

Such art tluin, slttpendoua ocean 1 
But— if overwhelmed by thee. 

Can «e think without emotion, 

Wiial must tliy Creator be. J. E. 


THE PULSE. 

What art ttiou, mysterious beating ? 
Still thy little strokes re|H*atlng 
Night by night, and day by day. 
Fluttering with periietuul play 
Tlirongh ihc arteries, when the veins 
Tliriil with joy, or throb with pains ; 
Striking measured siguals now — 
Silent muvemuut, what art thou ? 


A CHRISTIAN’S PHYLACTERY. 
Every day (savR Sir William Waller) is a 
little life, in the aceonnt whereof we may 
reckon our birth ftvm the womb of the morn- 
ing; our growing time from thence till noon, 
when we are as the sUn in his strength; agpr 
which, like a shadow that doelineth, woi;jwff- 
ten to the evening of our age, till at last we 
close our o^es in sleep, the image of death; 
our whole ufh appearing but the tale of a day. 
We should, therefore, so spend every day, as 
if it were all the life we had to live; we should 
endeavour, by His grace, during the whole 
course of our life, to wake with God as early 
as we can, and to oonsocrate the first fruits of 
our thoughts unto him by prayer and medita- 
tion, and by renewed' acts of repentance; that 
se God may awake for ns, and make the habi- 
tation of oar righteousness prosperous. To 
this end, we tiiould make it our care to lie 
^own the night before in the peace of God, 
who hath promised tiiat his oomniandment 
shall keep ub when amke^ W. fi, O. 
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SHADES OF THE DEAD. 


[Of our soriesi the ml^ined great Poodarch 
BtandB eeooaa, eC the ^ Dead kings of Melody,” 
Snt.] 

MILTON. 

Milton stands apart from nearly all the men 
who hold a iMirmanent place in the estimation 
of the world. With scarcely an exception, 
their memories are stilly as it were, naturally 
Joined to the affairs of sooietyt Sbakspeare is 
read, perhaps, loss for his porivy, than for the 
number of practical maxims, and sayings, and 
descriptions of general application, which 
crowd his pages. Newton retains his plaoe in 
fame by the physical direction of his pursuits. 
Bacon is crowned with both these diadems. 
But the fourth great name of England dwrils 
aloft and equally remote f^om the business of 
the day, and the studies of natural philosophy. 
The merohant cannot loam from bim to grow 
rich. He has loft no proofs of the mathemati- 
cian. The man of the world can find in his 
writings no directions for his carriage in courts 
and assemblages. In the eyes of the present 
generation his political opinions are an obso- 
lete fancy; his system of church government a 
baseless dream; and liis plan of ^ucation but 
a grotesque rarity for literary museums. He 
is ereii hatefhl to many for his defence of re- 
gicide; ho is distasteftil to more for his horoti* 
cal doctrines; the works which employed the 
longer portion of his life are difficult and 
gloomy, and now half-hidden by the rust and 
cobwebs of the two centuries which have intro- 
duced to popularity such different theories 
from his; his poeti^, to many persons who 
read for amusement, is for too ma-ssy and 
learned, and furnishes food but little grateful 
to the majority of those in whose views his 
religion is not contemptible. 

Greatwu Ats Character ^ the eaute 

of our Eeteem, 

Whence, then, comes it, that he is still 
epriten of as a bright, and, almost, an awfhl 
spiritf It, assuredly, does not arito from the 
uoroly accidental o(^ormity of a few of his 
opinions with those of some modem politi- 
cians. They employ his eternal name for their 
own low purposes. And neither can the re- 
verence felt for him be explained by the roU- 
< giouB frame of his longest poem. Pure poetry 
will not nuuntain an author in the thoughts of 
Englishmen, or Spenser would not be almost 
forgotten. There must be some cause differ- 
<ont from all those for our national admiration 
of Milton, and it can be found In nothing but 
the dignity of his character. That, careless 
as the learned and the impnlar are boooming 
of sttoh titles to renown, is still a elaim on the 
Bjmpa^y of mankind; and so it must be ever, 
nttlcBB W dull sink into a horde, externally 
civilised^ bnt morally nacuHivated. 


Hie Werke, tfHimee(f. 

All his plans are, indeed, gtorions manifes- 
tations of his character. In poetry, Ho mom 
^than in politics, could he lay aside the austere 
and msgnifloent individually of his mind, and 
think for others from a knowledge of what they 
are, instead of considering them as repetitions 
of his nobler self. His poems are no loss re- 
markable than his prose writings for the won- 
derful evidence they afford of the personal lof- 
tiness and concentration of his character. It 
was the glory of Shakspeare to make himsdf 
master of the uuiverso as it is; and on that 
account there is no conjunction of affairs, no 
subtle variety of char^tor, to which some 
passage of his dramas is not applicable. It 
was the glory of Milton to croato for himself 
an univoTso of his own; and, therefore, every 
line of his works shows to us an instance of 
the employment of ordinary materials in rela- 
tion to a high, internal, moral end. Shaks- 
pem modelled out of lus own pure metal a 
bright imago of everythin around him, and a 
thousand noble human sculptures. The groat 
blind poet collected all that the world could 
supply of valuable, and melting it into one rich 
Corinthian subatanco, oast with it a statue of 
himself, exhibiting man in his most divine 
form, and to bo recognized by men as long aa 
they shall retain their likeness to God. 

Jndepentienee of his Poeme, 

Milton’s independence of his age, and of all 
but the laws of his own excellence, is also no 
less remarkable in his poems, than in his other 
writings and in his life. He was in frith a 
Hebrew prophet, and in knowledge and cultnro 
a Greek philosopher. ** Panuuse Lost *’ is 
the noblest mythological creation that ever 
existed. It does not connect itself, iiidoed, 
with the popular belief of any time or country ; 
for Milton, of all men, was least able to throw 
himself into another set of thoughts than his 
own; and those who demand that he should 
have done so, and lament that his angels are 
not the angels of our childhood, nor his fiends 
the devils of a puppet show, forget that the 
living principle of Milton’s being — his sublime 
and Btatuo-liko aloofness — must have been des- 
troyed before he could thus have written. 
Conscience was the moving power, imagina- 
tion the great instrument ef his mind. For 
the sport of Fancy, the agility of that busy In- 
telligencer, he had little propensity. 

Adoption and Rejection of his Poems, 

It is canons to observe hew the general opi- 
nion has decided with regard to the relative 
merit of his poems* Peiadise Lojjit ” is, by 
the oonsent of almost all, tlio greatest poem of 
England ; while ^ Paradise Regrined ** is 
scarcely more frmiliar to the majority of odn- 
oated pmiBona, than "Gondibert,” oT^^^^^The 
Pniiple Idand.” The one which Imagou llio 
struggle and agony of the uoiverM in &o:taek 
of srif-determination, which oontahiB the gi- 
gantic impersonations rif evil| and the dii^ 

X 2 
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t^BS roai of human hopo^ finds an apt ooms- 
nondepoe in Idio breast of every one. But the 
lovely child of the old age of .Milton, the se- 
rene proclamation of the power to oonqnpr, 
the oven and majestie tidnmph of tempted hh-- 
manity, has perished ftm the memory of the 
nation, as completely as if it had been laid in 
tiiO sepulchre of its author. 

Milton to ihe View of the Student. 

Until there is a stronger inclination to raise 
out of that oblivions dust wlipt remains to ns 
of his prodnetions, there is but little chance 
that we shall think of erecting and vivifying 
the image of himself ( yet around what retired 
stddeiit does so calm a glory rest as that which 
eiijpfirclos ]|ffltonl From his age, so fertile in 
Idle greatest mext, we look m vfiin for his com- 
peer, and sludnk from setting in compaiison 
with him the perturbed spirit of Vane, the vir- 
tno of Falkland, .slender and feeble, though 
pure as diamond, or ihe less unstere morality 
of the pregnant and fervid Taylor. We see 
Milton surrounded by a conflict, for humble 
honesty the most foarfiil that can exist; but 
we see him passing through it triumphant. 
Unlike the cowartlly sophist Hobbes, who fled 
from JEiiu^nd at hei utmost noo<l, ho left tlie 
land which his education and tastes made dear 
to him above all others, and which ho oonhi 
scarcely have hoped again to visit; he broke 
away from a , train of affectionate admirers, 
and the ennobling sphere of the old lioman 
groatuosB, and came to submit himself to the 
whirlwind by wliioh his country was shaken. 
The days of a life wEioh more lately bore the 
fmtt of the ^ Pasadise Lost and Regained,” 
ho employed in the toil of teaching, that ho 
might devote his nights to the composition of 
treatises splendid enough to have dazzled a 
wqrld, but that they wore too loft;^ to engage 
the vulgar eye. Tn an age riotipg with drunken 
opinions, he, too, was Hometimes misled by a 
finer and more spiritual intoxication. But the 
man is nntouclied by tho condemnation wliich 
lights on the intellectual error; his jheroic, if 
not rather angelic, excetlenco remains nndim- 
med, unapproached by oonsnre ; suspicion 
dares not look his memory in tho fkoe; his 
name stands among us as a mouumoutal pil- 
lar, elevated enough to be a standard for hu- 
man nature, and, of which stain or decay oannut 
roach the lowest atone in the pedestal. 

Milton among the ' C^rities of Home. 

Nor is he merely this «eve/e and complete 
model, awfiil a^ holy, nor a>s he is sometimes 
described, scarcely at all engaging. Tho al- 
tar.-fiame whpjdi.butnson tiie sacred moantain 
llgktM alB«.^;fl|h a g6wi^:knd kindly ray, ihe 
low domeati^ Ho lov^ the'oonntry. 

and ymifityV^Vfiy .delighted 

lifo oBbl^Ocnly as thote.ilii^iljf/lfae fifom^ng 
id»le is ivrite the " Defensic^Seeunda,” have 
KOtorjeveii road it. . Theibis all the simplicity 
ai^ fldl the liveUnosB that good Izaac Walton 


would have desired, in the glimpses that re- 
main to ns of his private Iffe. We read of 
him invittng Mr. Lawrence, or Cynao Skinner, 
toyimvbrso with him over wino. Wo hear of 
him composing an unrivalled poem in honour 
of a yjonug at the roguest of his friend,, , 

Mf. Henry Lawes. And jie, the heroine of ^ 
^ ComuB,” by a iixigalar felicity, alter tho glory* 
of being oexebraM by Milton, achieved the 
greater glory of {B^teeting Jeremy Taylor. 
How fkmiliarly,4oftS he seem to have eonversed 
with Blwood and his othw friends about that 
which men are Often jealous of seeing handled, 
namely, the progress of his writings. How 
profoundly did he love the wife to whom ho 
addressed that most saintly sonnet. ' Ann how 
beautffhl, calm, and clear, are tiie hints that 
remain to us of his latter days, when wrapped 
in a coarse grey coat, bo sat in summer even- 
ings among the flowers at his door,' and re- 
joiced in the freidi air of heaven; or when so- 
lemnly suited With black, he was placed in a 
room hung with faded green, and bent his 
sightless conntenanee over tho organ on which 
ho delighted to play. ' And amid the smoko 
and fury of tho 'fiercest political battle waged 
in Eni^land since the Reformation, with what 
exquisite sweetness and modest sublimity docs 
bo recur to the romance in which, as a boy, 
he had looked for amusement ; and from which, 
by the necessity of his own nature, he had 
drawn instruction and moral nourishment. 

He had scorn, indeed, and vehemence, for 
all tho basenesses that mot his eye. But lot 
us not forgot that the meekest being who ever 
existed, drove the moncy-ch:iiigcrs from the 
temple with a scourge, and threatened to purge 
the garner with a terrible and destroying fire. 

ANATOMY OF MAN. 

1'he anatomy of man, says Galen, discovers 
above six hundred different muscles, and who- 
ever only considors these, will find that in 
each of them nature must have at least adjusted 
ton different circumstances, in order to attain 
the end which slic proposed proper .figure, 
just magnitude, right disposition of the roveral 
ends, upper and loww position of the whole, 
and tho due insertion, of the several nerves, 
veins, and asteri^ So that, in tho mnsclos 
alone, above, eiaf thousand several views and 
intentions must have boeuformed and executed ! 
This writer calculated the bones to be two 
hundred and eighty-four, and the distinct pur- 
poses aimed at, in the structure of each, above 
forty. ' This makes, eleven thoueand^ three 
hundred and siaty. 

The human skeleton, with its naked ribs, is 
so associated in the common mind with id^s 
of death, »pd i«U tho terrors of unknown 
fhturity, tl^ to most persons it is an object 
of abhorrence V hut to the philosophic mind, 
which rises sui^ior to place apd time, the sO 
admirable adaptation of all the parts to their 
purposes, and of parts which, bein/' purely 
meonanical, are perfectly understood,, makes , 
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h, indopondently of ail pi^aaioQal conaideni* 
tions, an objeet- of the niost intenae interest. 
Such mocbanism reveals, by intelligible signs, 
the hand pf the Creator ; and a man may bo 
said to sublimely oommime with his Maker, 
*who, oontemplatea and understands the stme- 
ture aright. ^ 


BEAUTIES OF HAZLITT.— No. I. 

BXTl^CTED FROM HiS WORKS. 


HazlUfa Iwe of Nature, 

Give me the clmjBlue sky^over my head, and 
the green tnif beneath my foet'^ winding 
road before me^ add a three honrs* march to 
dinner-^-and then to thinking. It is hard if 
1 cannot start some game on those lone heaths. 
T laugh, I run, I leap, 1 sing for joy. From 
the point of yonder rolling elood, 1 plunge 
into my past being, and revel there, as the 
suii-bunit Indian plunges headlong into the 
wavo that wafts nim to his native ^ore. 


Then, long-forgotteii things, like sunken 
wrack and sumless treasures,” burst on my 
eager sight, and I begin to feel, tlunk, and be 

myself again Leave, oh, lea re me 

to repose Is not this wild rose 


sweet without a comment 1 Does not this 


daisy leap to my heart, sot in its coat of emer- 
ald i Yet if I were to explain to you the cir- 
cumstanoe that has endeared it to me, you 
would only smile. 


MHton^s Sonnets. 


The ima^ of scuno &ir brtolure is onmven 
on my inmost soul : it ,ia uo . tliat 1 build my 
claim to her . regard, and esq^eot her to see 
.into m heart, as 1 see, her foivn always before 
me. v wnierever she treads* paid primroses, 
like her face, vernal hyacinths, like her brdws^ 
spring up beneath her foot, and musle hangs 
on every bongh ; bnt all is oold, barren, and 
desolate without her. Thus I fiel and thns 1 
think. But have I ever told her so f No ! 
Or if 1 did, would she understand it I No ! 
I ‘^huut the wind, worship a statue, cry aloud 
to the desert.” To see beauty, is not to be 
beautiful ; to pine in love, is not to be loved 
again. 

Pptnten on *^£^dym%on^* 

Keates’g *^£ndymion” is a delightful de- 
scription of the illusiouB of a youthful imagi- 
nation, given up to airy dreams — we have 
floworH, clouds, rainbows, moonlight, all sweet 
sounds and smells, and Oreads and Dryads 
flitting by — but there is nothing tangible in it 
— nothing marked or palpable — ^we have none 
of the hardy spirit or rigid forms of antiquity. 
.... All is soft and fleshy, without bone or 
muscle. It is the youth, without the manhood 
of poetry. His genius breathed ** vernal de- 
light and joy.” ^ Like Malays son, ho stood 
and shook his plumes” with fingrance filled. 
His mind was redolent of spring* He had 
not the fierceness of summer, nor the riohness 
of autumn, and winter he seemed not to have 
known, till he felt the icy hand of death \ 


Compared with Paradise lost, they are like 
tender flowers that adorn the base of some 
proud column or stately temple. Milton, in 
the one, could work himself up, with uuahatod 
fortitude, ** to the height of his great aigu- 
mont but, in the other, he has shown that 
he could condescend to men of low estate; and, 
after the lightning and thunderbolt of his pen, 
lets fall some drops of natural pity over hap- 
less infirmity, mingling strains with the night- 
ingale’s — ‘‘most musical— most melanoholy.” 
The immortal poet pours his mortal sorrows 
into our breasts, and a tear foils from his 
sightless ort>B, on the friendly hand be presses. 
The sotmets are a kind of pensive record of 
past achievements, loves, and friendships, and 
a noble exhortation to himself, to bear up with 
choerfnl hope and coiifldeuoe to the last. 

Eaelamation at a fine Passage. 

Had 1 words and imagss at' ccanWiand like 
^tliese, I would attempt to. wake the thoughts 
that lis shimbering on gplden lidges in the 
evening elonda I but, at the sight of Nature^ 
my fancy, >Mer,as it is, droops and closes up 
its loaves; like flowera at sua-a^. 

1 woqid have such an one. love me for.fi^, 
self^j^ohe. . . . I would have her read^mV 
Behl: die should . understand the langu^^ ^ 
iny lieaEt : ^e s&ould know what I am,, as if 
she wm' another self TySho should love ‘me 
for myself alone : 1 would have her do so too. 


LOVE-STORY OP RAPHAEL. 

The fair Trastoverina was the daugbtor of a 
baker — ^“uu f(»naro a soocida” — one who 
baked bread sent to him, but did not sell it, 
and who lived in Trastevero, near Sta. Cecilia. 
Attached to the house was a little garden, 
surrounded bv a wall, low enough tp permit 
a person on the outside to overlook the place 
on tiptoe. Here the muklonfrequently walked, 
and as lier beauty was much talked of, it at- 
tracted the curiosity of the young students in 
art, who are always in search of tiie beantifol. 
It happened also, that Baphad passed at a 
moment when Trasteveriua was inilte'gardeh, 
and when, not supposing she was observed, 
fiho waa birthing her feet in the Tiber, for the 
river bounded the of the garden. Raphael 

having raised hinuM on the wal^ saw the 
Toong-jiersou, and gazed cm her attentively ; 
no was always powibfrilly smitten by beauti- 
ful objects, and finding her most beantifol, he 
presently fell in hrvo with her, aiid he haq no. 
peace till she was Ids. Having ihwbestowed^' 
hiif hc^ (w this person, he found her mucli , 
nionkre&v^ and at the saaie tisno mokCCapaldd 
of ah ending a^t&chment,' than he could have 
sUpposedlier station prumisod. Uis.afebtlon 
for her naturally inoregsed, and at onitftime, 
he could batdly apply hiuiself to his aft, ex-, 
copt? in, hoi* society, so ihat AgoBtitfo.\Ihij^ 
allotired her to stay with Raphael while Se* 
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wtt.8 si work in the Fsrneaiua. According to whoni bo auteb.ld 

im older tale, the name of the maiden was not commanded Vutegn to firame a bi^utiftil wo- 
ws • « 1 >«• * ^ ■ j 




daughter of a potter ib ITi^ino; or Us mijgb- 
bwrbood. As the oren is nooessary in Bucb 
an ocoupation, tbe name may jhave been epn- 
neotod again with this traSiuoit. 


TKANSFERMENT OF VITAL POWER. 

A NOT mLOommon cause of less of vital powers 
is the young sloepi^ with the agod. Tbe 
fact, however eaplahiod, has been long re- 
aamed, and it is well known to every iinpre- 
Jbdioed observer. But it has been most on- 
aooodhtably overlooked in medicine. On 
several o^asions, a ibedical man hds met 
vi^th l^e counterpart of the followine case, 
lie a few years sinc^ consulted about a 
|ialc, Sicily, and thin bby,' of about Uve or six 

S ean of age. He appeared to have no speci- 
c ailment, but there was a slow and remark- 
able decline of flesh and strength, and of the 
energy of all tbe fenctions— what his mother 
very aptly termed, a gradual blight. After 
inquiring into the history of the case, it oamo 
out that he had been a robust and plothorio 
child up to his third year, when his grand- 
mother, a very aged person, took him to sleep 
with hor-^that he soen aherwards lost his 
good looks, and ho had eontinnod to decline 
ever siiioo, notwithstanding medical treatment. 
Tlio doctor referred to, directed him to sleep 
apart from Ins ag^ parent, and prescribed 
tonics, cha^e of air, dtc. The recovery was 
rapid. It is net wito children only that de- 
bility is induced by this mode of abstract- 
ing vital power. Youi^ females, married to 
very old men, suttbr in a similar manner, 
though not to the samo extent. These facts 
are oUen well known to the agod themselves, 
who consider the indulgence favourable to 
luugevity, and, thereioro, often illustraito the 
selflshnoss which, in some persons, increases 
with their years. Those in good he^th ^uld 
never sleep with sickly persons. 

EXPLICATION OF THE FABLE OF 
PROMETHEUS. 
iConiUuiiedfrm page les.] 

PnoMVTB Bus, fell of malice, being reconciled 
to n^en, alter tkey weregfeustraM of their 
gift, in a chase feared not to nse 

deceit in sacrifito* .. 

^Having killed two bulls, and in ono of thmr 
hides ^ wrapped np the flesh and fat of them 
botH^ and^in iho othea^ jndy bones, with a 
great shoif «f doveti^ gave Jupiter his 
choice. 

Jopitor,4eit«8tik(Jiis fraud and 
but takiugan oogawn of revenge. ; impse that 
which '^atailnl with beokk^m se.tmmrng 
:to rovenie, l^wheii he paw m ihapl&ce of 
Pirometoeus w<mld apt , be repressed, but by 
some gnevouB aiflietion on mankind, 


bcMttoWed e g^ ber/w&Nuppn she was 
caVed PandSint. 

To this woman they gave in jher hand, a 
fair"bo:{^ fell of all i&erieB and calamities, 
only at wie bettom of it ,feey put Hope. 

With this box, slier went first to Promothous, 
thinking to catch him, U, perchance, he should 
accept it at her hands, and so open it; which 
be, novertlieltBS^ v^th godd providence and 
foresight, rofetod. * 

Whereupon, ^e went! t|( Epimetheus, who, 
though brotber (o fkOamfeeus, was of a very 
diflhreni disdom^m and offinod the box to 
him, who, wnhotxt ‘delay, iodk It, and rashly 
opened it ; but when he toW that all kh^ds of 
miseries eame fluttering about his ears, being 
wise too late, with gMt speed and earnest 
endeavour, he shut Sown ino cover, and eo, 
with mtfch difficidty, retslaed Ho]^ sitting 
alone at the bottma. s 

At last, Jupiter, laybigwhy and grievous 
crimes to the charge of Prometheus, as that 
he had stolen flre.mim heaveB~«4hat in con- 
temh* of his mi^sty, ho sacrificed a buU’a 
hi^ stuffed with'iboneB — ^that he scornfully 
rmectod his gift, and .besides all this, that he 
offered violence to Pallas, oast him into ohaiui^ 
and doomed him to pierpetnal torment. 

By Jupiter’s command, he was bron|At to 
the mountain CaacoBus, and there bonim Ibst 
to a pillar, so that he could not stir. There 
came an eagle also, that every day sat feasting 
on his liver, and consumed it ; but aa much as 
was eaten in the day, grew again in the night, 
that matter for torment to work on, m^iit 
never decay. 

But yet there was an end of this pumsh- 
meut ; for, Hercplos crossing fee ocean in a 
cup, which fee Sun gave him, came to Cauca- 
sus, and set Prometheus at flberty, by-choet- 
ing the eagle with an arrow. 

Moreover, in some nations, there were in- 
stituted, in honour of Prometheus, certain 
games of lamp-bearers, in which th^ who 
strove for the prize, were wont to carry tordies 
lighted, whidi, -iwsc suffered to go out, 
yielded the place and victory to those that 
followed, uid so cast back themselves; so feat 
whoever 43aBte first to the mark, wife ^ torch 
burning, won the prize. 

We now proceed to tbe explication of these 
facts 

The $aoriflce of the Butte, — By tbo two- 
fold ssitofice of the bulls, are ekiaiitly sha- 
dowedpnt, the persons of a truly yfeviiat iflan, 
aud a hyputolfep. In fee ono, is obiitoltied fet- 
nessy ivniofa,;l^ireason of fee iqfianniihfeioii ind 
fetoto called fee portion' of fee 

God8, by whii^ fee aflbeftibn and zeal of man, 
asoepduig towards heaven, is signified. In 
the otlfer. there is nothiiig but dry and nalmd 
bones, miohi neveffeeless, stuff np the hilfe, 
and 9teke ii'appear a good and fair sacrifice. 
By feis may be well meant, (hose external. 
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and YW mock iaorificei^ imd empty ofineOBBtancy, or of thewaten of haman life, 
cdremo|iie^>j^ which men oppreasr ind,im Op as ifi^m the sailing ioni itho o^an. It is also 
^ejii^orship of the |oda^ thi^ composed ra^ elegantly added, ' for ' Ihe , Consolation: and 
thdr for ostentajiiton, tl^h any yn,j ewndner^ strengtheiditg of nuen’a.AdndCy this uoblo 

to trhe inety. ' crossed the ooean‘ in a ImS d^pani. lest, 

Pandora, and rafoa».*-Tho fable here pwchance, they might dread too mOoh that 
‘iams itself to the ..manners and conditions of the straits and fiaiUy 6f their nature^ mil not 
human life. And it is a common ^ apt in- ^ capable of this fortitude and constancy, 
t^retatioiu tfurt, bj u rigniM Premetheui and Minerva.— It was, doubt- 

ploww ^ voluptuous wluohj wbon tbe Iom, on this adoountj fliit ho brought in him- 
oivd hfeispomp^ with much art, oul- golf punbhpioiit of devonriug his Uver, 

tnze,aiid supotflmty,is enm^Nd, as tt were, baa for its ends to show, that when men 

by the ^acy of ^ AptrfoM, the work g^ ^ *,0 nweh Ibaming and sol- 

of TOtaptui»^ is,artnhutfldtoV,d^,who onco, they often make, even divin5 braelss, 
rpprM|entabTO^dys..KAK>>nUufoaaso, gabject to sense and tesaon, whonoe follows. 




and. fortunes df men. 

Acoeptai^ and Refusal of the Box * — 
Here the fable elegantly and proportionably 
delineates two coiimtioiui, or two examples of 
human life. FM, Eplmethens. Those that 
follow Epimethens, are improvident, not fore- 
seeing what may come to pass in the future ; 
ostoemiug that best, which seems most sweet 
for tho present ; whence it happens, that they 
are overtaken with many misenes, difficulties, 
and calamities, and so lead lives of perpetual 
affliction. But yet, notwithstanding they 
please their fancies, and out of ignorance of 
the oonrse of tiunp, entertain in their minds 
numy vain hopes, whereby they, as with sweet 
dreams, solace tbemselves, and sweeten the 
miseries of tboir life. But thoso who follow 
Prometheus, are men endued with prudence, 
foreseeing things to eome-^warily. shuxuiing, 
and avoiding many evils and misfortnues. 

The Pillar and the The followers 

of Prometheus, in addition to the above quali- 
ties, also deprive themselves of many lawful 
pleasures and TeoreatioiiB, and which is worse, 
vox and torment themselves with cares and 
troubles and intostine fears; for boiug chained 
to the pillar of necessity, ttiey are afflicted 
with innumerable thoughts, wliich, bocaiiso 
they are very swift, may be fitly compared to 
an eagle, wliich gripe etemally, and devour 
the liver, unless sometimes, as it were, by 
night, they get a little of mind, till they 
are again suddenly ' assanited with foesh 
anxieties and foars. ' ' - ^ ' 

The Strength and Assistance Aercutesv 
— To retain, therefore, tho gifts or P)tovidenco, 
and free themselves from all care and trouhlo, 
is the lot of fow ; nor can any one ^tain it, 
save by^the assistance, of Hercules, .^hioh is 
; fortitndiror .strength and eoni^ney df^mind, 
wliieKis prepared for eretj dyenkj^nd iamed 
for all tbrtuuas. It is wort% 
that this virtue was not naW^ 
theus), but adveniitiottB| for .1id< inherent ^^r 
natunai fortitude is libm to >«ar np. ags^st 
these miseries. Tfii^ ^driue, also, was. received 
and brought tq him fimni the remotest part qf 
the ocean, and from the Sun, ijbat is, from wis- 
dom, as from the snn; and from the md^Hation 


humble judgment, ihmqforo, men should dis- 
tiugoish between human and divino things, 
and between tho oracles of sense, and the mys- 
teries of faith, unless a carping philosophy be 
pleasing to us. 

The Toreh-toees of Prometheus , — Tho 
games of Prometheus, performed with burn- 
ing torches, have again refhrenee to arts and 
sciences, as being that fire, in memory and 
celebration of wffleh, these games wero insti- 
tuted. It also contains in it a very wise ad- 
monition, sliowing that tho petfoction of sci- 
ences is to be expected from succession, not 
from the nimbleness and promptness of only 
one author ; for those who are most nimble in 
the race, and stronwstm contention, yet, per- 
oltanoe, have not the luek to kdep fire still in 
their torch, as it can as well be extinguitiiod by 
running too fast, as by i^oiug too slow. And 
this rnniiing and oonteanung with lamps, seems 
long since to have been loft off, for all sciences 
seem, even now, to flourish most in their first 
authors — Aristotle, Galen, Euclid, and Ptolo- 
my — succession having neither weted, nor 
almost attempted any great subject. It were, 
therefore, to bo wished, that these games, in 
honour of Prometheus, or human nature, were 
again restored, and that beings should receive 
Bueoess by combat and emmation, and not 
depend upon any ergo man’s sparkling and 
shaking torch. Men, therefore, are to he ad- 
monished to rouse up their spirits, and try 
their strengths and turns, and not rtfor to tho 
opinions and dizits of a fetv. 

These are the things which are the most 
noticeable in this ww-known and comihon 
fable ; but,” sayfPliie dewmt Lord BacOn, in 
oouclusion, theN are some thiUgs in it whioli 
may have an admirable eonsdnt with the mys- 
teries of Christian reHgion, and espedally that 
sailing of Ileveules in a cup, to BeC;'i^roifietheuB 
at liberty, seems to present ahini^e of the 
divine word, condiig in flesh,' ds iu a ^1 
vesi^ to redeem fflan from the slavery of 
hoh?" continues I have interdfeted 
my pCn'dl! liberty in ^is kind, 1e^ 1 
utd dre aVtbo^to . 


ANTIQUITIES mSGOVEfi^D AMONG THE KUINS 
.ilA&TINOg CASTLE, SUSSEX. 

Wb here preecni our readers eviUi a few ja? Mswesax the,ypars^l(|24 aud 1827 by the late 
ieresting ougravings made from ^ome rmnark- , Earl ef X^ucSeiater, who,. as Lord dTihe Manor, 
able relics of early times, recently brought to possessed ,u;e p^vilego of exploring and ap- 
light by the excayatlons made among ruins propriatiing the tqomlt or rocky mounds acev^ , 
of the celebrated Castle of Hai^ngs. The ar- mulated.dni^S the last seyen hundred years 
dent admirers of ardiaiolomcal curiositioB, are with^ the space enolosed by this once impveg- 
mneh indebted to the spintod exertions made nahle fbrtross and sanctuary. 




VOUA NORMAN KEYS. 


What an interesting paperinight be written 
on the antiquity and use of the key; witliout 
this importaut auxiliary, many of our fashion- 
able novels would bo doprivod of one of their 
most important adjuncts — the cbaractor of the 
old suspicious guardian would dwindle into 
perfect iiiBigmhop.nco, had ho not the key to 
lock up his charge. The key is the miser’s 
chief apostle — the koojper of all his earthly 
happiness — the constant companion of his 
pocket by day and his inllow by night; for, 
when roused irom his broken slumbers,, while 
stretched on nis pallet in his murky crib, 
dreaming of thieves, the first thought that 
flashes acMtss his reoollectiou, is to learn the 
safety of hb keys. Who can depicture the 
harrowed feelings of the imprisoned capfivej 
on liearhcig the key linlbckiiig the iron-bound 
door, admitting to his presence all be loves in 
this world; or, when the heart-rending part- 
ing comes, the dreadful sotiud of the turned 
key striking like quivering lightnlnk into his 
inmost soiiL Wo do not feel inclined to dwell 
in tbb aOegorloal strain, but' come to facts. 

' L04iks opened by keys appear to have been 
used the E^ptians above four thousand 
yeitiu since. ’ 

The Marquis of Worcostoz, inhis " Century 
of Inventions,” x^ntious a "little triannle- 
sdMpeA key, not vt^hing a shilling, capable 
nhboiting a hqndb^ bolts throui^ fifty 
A key, M|h a rose-ttti&iig pipe, 
and two'«^es^-r3. A key, perfoetly square, 
with a Bmwtuinihik>rithinit, said more ^con- 
ceited mn all tbe'lrest*”^ 

Keys were' fonherly used as an .^appendage 
of dress id the’eair;' this silly oustoin is r^erred 
> ih W fifth' iit ef ATturA Adp abo^ No- 
Whereia i)ogberry exela4ilib:--;-^ They 


say, be [Conrade] worn a key in his oar, and 
a look Iianging:to it ” . It is highly probable 
tlieso keys and :l6eks ufote mahufhetured by 
the celebrated Mark iScaliot, a blaoksmitii, of 
London, who, In' 1878, [in the life-time of 
Shakspearo] made for oxhibition, sale, and trial 
of bis skill, a lock of ir6n, stool, and brass, of 
eleven several pieces,^ and a pipe-key, all 
weighing but one grain of gold; he also made 
a chain of gold, of forty-three links, which 
chain being fastened to the look and key, and 
pnt about a flea’s nock, the flea drew them 
with oaso.* Consequently, it could easily bo 
worn suspended from the. car. 

It would be difficult to point out the period 
when, in this country^ the lock first beoamo 
known. It does not, indeed, appear that any 
of onr more early illuminated manusoripto 
contain the represeutation of looks, t^ngh 
keys are rometimes found to occur of a form 
not dlffoiipg greatly from those commonly in 
nsp^ as is Witnessed in our illustration above, 
thqy .being of the , form of the presentnsis/y- 
in^tedjmprovpd keys* 



NOailAII QQOSffmi, VESSEL, Of BED WARE. 

It is not .great tMngs, but trifles, which 
inriiusipally make up the sum of human bappi- 
• Vide HDMMuai^e ** Work* of Hamui lug* uaity.;" 
a TwBtito BOW cfcewivdy nue. 
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ness. An act, like cooking, whicli u repeated 
BorenU thnos overy day by the millions who 
inhabit the globo, is a subject worthy of inves- 
tigation, not only as to the food, Imt the va- 
rious modes 'of cooking it. Certainly the pri- 
^meval method was by roasting, either on, or in 
* front of their burning ombots. <When the in- 
genuity of man brought into use kettles, or, as 
we.now call them, sanoepans, manufactured of 
burnt clay, people became ae^intod with the 
advantages of boiled victuals; and kettles, si- 
milar to the ono in the above engraving, made 
to stand on throe fee^ wore soon of gen^ 
adoption, long befbro the use of oloSo fire<!]^ano^ 
which used to ^ on s^no, liear^, when iheir 
kettles.woro placed imi aiipre^, wMch also 
were used to roaring 

Christmas fire, ' Wh^ (bs^ coal became a 
general fbel, fi^o-grates were invented, and 
with them, Itro forks, or steel poking stioks,*’ 
as Stowe calls them; fryar pans and tongs fol- 
lowed; but those iiocoBsary . appendages can- 
not boast of equal antiquity with the kettle; 
and it is cniious to notice that the shape of our 
present camp-kettle is oxaotJy similar to tho 
Norman kettle here given. 
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SOLDIERY. 

Ill the infancy of knowledge, even in tho 
country whore the smelting of metals might 
be unknown, tho spw, wlietiior regMed as 
a missilo, or as an instrument fpr c^ 
ibg, must obviously have been, on account of 
its simplicity of constrnbtion, and adaptation 
for UBO, tho earliest form in whiohan offensive 
weapon would suggest itself to mankind; to 
the spear sucoeedod the battle-axe, efq^ally 
in close engagements. Tacitqe'says^ in Ms dm 
of Agxiocla, that tlie Eomaus found the a^ri- 
ginee.cff Britain not only iumiS|d with scythe- 
chariots, and spears of ‘tavims kinds, but 
likewise with swords. The broad, muni* 
edged, coy the-like sword was a weapon of an* 
cient date with tho Saxons, who, ultimately, 
relih^msh^ the use of the weapon ^s termed, 
substitatihg in their stead, longstrai^t swo^. 
The claymore was one of tiie origimd weapons 


of England; and tho clumsy rusted weapon 
exhibited among tho curiosities of Westminster 
Abbey, as the ^ sword of King Edward ” ap- 
pears to have' been an instmment of this kind, 
if its antiquity bo admitted. 



LAMP CIEATX. 

Tho Egyptians wore the fi;rst who placed 
burning lamps in their tombs with the deail, 
as an emblem of tho immortality of the soul. 
Various motives have been assiguod for the 
practice of thus placing lamps in sepulchres. 
One of the most ingonions, and, perhaps, most 
Satisfactory, is, that it was all^orimd of tho 
cessation of mortal life — of the separation of 
tho soul, which the ancients regarded as an 
emanation of fire. On some sepulchral lanras 
we find sculptured the figure of the butterfly, 
in allusion, no doubt, to tho equally cheerful 
and elegant in^nation of the escape of lihe 
spirit, in a more ah'rial. aomblance, i^m its 
chrysalis state. From Egypt, the use of lamps 
was carried to Greece, whore they were also 
consecrated to !Minerva^ the goddess of learn- 
ing, as indicative of the'q^htly studies of the 
scholar. From Greeoe the use of the lamps 
pafised to the Homans ; with Whom, it 
was customary to have the lamp depending 
ftrom the ceiling, or placed on a stand in the 
ro<i^, since the use of tables was not common 
with them. 

, li is uncertain when lamps, were first used 
hi Expand; but our eii.gTaTing;prdvea,they 
were here at a very early p^od. 

' PI 'ny assures ns, that one'^Peletbfoiuus first 
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d. peck’s MObBL OF sWkT TOWE. 

•We jf^privato 

Tiew^. OA licMay W, :,of l(r. Peok*^ 
iDleB^did ModeLef Hobwrt Towiu. the 
^ Vaa Ilieinm*« Xaod. , ^is wHoiuBhii^g 
q^imen of hamaD perarrmnbe and inge- 
iiiiity, is . constructed u^on d scale of twenty 
feet to one inch,, covering a space of mom 
than one Aonsand square feet ; and includ- 
ing the theatres^ gardeqs^ windmills, streets, 
churches, villas, whqrfs» rivers, &c., in that 
truly surpitog and inqwrtant Town, which 
has been acthi^ Eod created from a 
wildemess, in .'mvjb^ bscre^ble short pe- 
riod of thirty yearn \ another of the 

daring enteqpi^ and , untiring spirit of the 
people of Britain ; who, by mir talent and 
capitid, jbayO, as if by magic, made, in so 
short a space o^time, a mart and township, 
that would Unmoily have taken i^es to 
adiieve. The tcAoctive mind is lost in won- 
der and amaaement'Whilst contemplatiug this 
almost fairy, scene. 

As an elaborate and fidthful work of art, 
portraying a seene^ of vitid interest, it.is im- 
possible to enhance its talent or utility for 
here, in the metropolis of England, the spec- 
tator may imagine himself revelling in., all the 
PASS OF A. BRIDLE. Bconory of this most favoured part of tlio 

The first horseman, not being acquainted globe, ei^teen thousand miles from the mother 
with the art, of governing horses with bridles, country. 

managed them oidy wlm a rope or a switch, Mj., Peek’s model was constructed on the 
and' the accent of the voice. This was the spot, occupying the proprietor and several ar- 
practioe of the^ Nnmidians, Getidiana, Liby- tists, upwards of four years in its completion, 
ana, and Massilians. The Roman youth also Tlie various buildings, are all perf^tly repre- 
loamed the art of fighting without bridles, aeuted in their relative proportion, from actual 
Whidh was an exoroise or lesson m the me- admeasurement, and in^eir peculiar foatqros 
nbge; and hence it is that on Trajan s column of qtone, brick, wood, &o., wiA the various 
saldieri ate repFc^cnted. riding at full speed undulatkms of the ground ; the difibrent hays 
wathedt any bridles on. ; and inlets of water ; the hills an the ^stance ; 

Amongst -o&wf anliquitim was a penny of the celebrated Mount Wellington, while qp- 
AtfHfiMsn, on m. " Bioraesani Mo. tondeij’V lifting its maqestio head, o’ertopp’d with snow, 
engraved in the soooxtd plate of Saxon coinu, and covered with the primitive Forest 4>f Aca- 
No. 28, in Bishop Oibsoi^s edition of Camden, cias, forming an imposing back-ground, to the 
A penny of similar typo, with the. same mo- yaried and busy serae. 
neyer’s name, but spelled differently, has been This pleasing tableau must at all times bo 
ongiRved Ruding, pi. 17, No. 10. interesting, not only to the inquisitive eye of 

was a mint in Hastings, in the reign the stranger, but particularly to those who in- 
cif Atbelstan, grandson to King Alfred ; and tend emigrating to this spot, or have friends 
the etndWktioaB , made by the directions of the residing there ; for the formation and length 
Ball df Cldcheiter^ have revealed the entire of the streets are so distiaot, as well as every 
iratline, and many beantifully picturesque part of the town,' that With the assistance of 
details, of aa elegant chapel built within the the proprietor, who is at all times, present to 
eagtls& by iha Satohs ; distinct mentioD of elucidafte qne|riou8,parti99 may behold where 
wlM ji jiia48'l& 4^ now lying at the their M)k1i|(M.'jreBide, ,.Gr probably witom 
RoBs ^raMfo'-Cfoiaiciery-lw tempore Henry their own Ihturo'^locidity. 

Bxdusive of the idrniamodef, themes 

Wiliaai tlm^fonqberor, duly upprooiating Moving PanoWmiaB, 'ijtf fiSdney, the eipital of 
the value of kucli a stvohghold as HaStingi,^ NewBouth Widesyandlhepictur^uescanei^ 
enlarged eaitle to W oonsderable extent, in the^virons of Hobart Town, 
maldhg vast moattf ahd rarises, .and euiBng«t Wo most . heartily recommend this 
tiiee^d reek wherever it oppesed its massive tion tb the hbtiice cdT ^ose, friends , whq may 
kdes. This was p^N^ua td his dedaiti vk- ooeaahma^y wish to pasfll ah inteBeetnid and 
lory owr Harold, aj). lOfifi, pl«t#g hour. / 


invented the bridle and saddle, though Virgil 
aocrihet the invention io^illie XnptbsB, to 
whom he applies the epithet Felethronii from 
a mountain in Thessaly, nhmed iV7alhretitW% 
where horses first bSjgaa to be brokan. •- 
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MASSACRE-W^SI!. BARTHOLOMEW. 

(iVtfjB Broking* » HUtwg trftht Sugugnott*^ 

Thk riiigiii|f of the bell ef Bt. Gemudn TAiix- 
erroifl w«8 amrifered by ttiw beHft of all the* 
ohurches^ and 1^ a' dischar^ of Are-ariiM in 
different partit. . Palis rosoimdjBd with oies 
and bowlings, whieh brought liie defenooless 
people out of their dwellings, not only unarmed, 
but half-naked. Some tried to gain Colby’s 
house, in the hope of obtaining protection, but 
the companies of guards quickly desi>at^ed 
them ; the Louvre seemed to hold out a refhge; 
but they were dritenr away by 'men annsd 
with spears and amilBetry. Esesipe was 
most impossibWl^^ ^'^•Ihimoreabf^ts placed 
in the Wiiidbwnj^itgg^^ them of the shtiter 
vdiich tha darkheOs wbidd hfl^ve afforded thorny 
and patrols traversed the streets ih 'iH direc- 
tions, killing every, one they mot. From the 
streets they proceeded' to the honees ; thoy 
broke open the doors, and Spared neither age, 
BOX, nor condition. "A white mss had been 
pnt in their hats to distinguish the Catliolics ; 
and some priests, holding a emoiflx in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, preoeded the 
murdorors, and ehboursged them Ih God’s 
name to spare neither relatives nor fHends. 
When the dayUght appoarod, Paris exhibited 
a most aiqmllHig spoctaclo of slaughter: 
the headlesB bodies were falUng from tho 
windows ; the gateways wore blocked up with 
dead and dying, and the streets were filled 
with carcases which were drawn on the pave- 
ment to tho river. 

Even the Louvre beoomo the scone of groat 
carnage; the goalrds were drawn up in a 
double line, and tho nnfortnuate Huguenots 
who weirein that place were called one after 
another, and killed with the soldiers* halberts. 
Most of thorn' ^ed witliout complaining, or 
oven speaking ; others appealed to the public 
faith and the sacred promise of the king. 
" Great God !” seid they, ** be tho defence of 
the oppressed. Just Judge ! avenge this per- 
fidy.^* ‘ Some of tho King of Navorre’e ser- 
vants, who lived in the paiaco, were killed in 
bed with their wives. 

Tavanues, Guise, Montpefisier, and Angon- 
Ibme, rode through the streets, enoouraging 
the murderers ; Guise told them that it was 
the king's wish ; that it was necessary to kill 
tho very last of the heretics, and crush the 
race of vipers. Tavannes fbrociously ex- 
claimed, " Bleed 1 bleed \ The doctors tell us 
that bleeding is as beneficial in August as in 
May.” These exhortations Were set lest 
upam an enraged multHude, and ik^dfiffbront 
compands emulated each other Ih^nirocity. 
Om a goldskiiith; boasted of having 

kfUod dOO^porsons with his owsa hnaidA * 

The maaeaefe lasted during the wedc, 
bat after the third day itafbry waS'CCnsideih^ 
bly abated; indeed,' on the Tuesday a procla- 
mation was issaed for putting an etm to it,bitt 
no meathra were taken mr enfbroiip . the 
orders the people, however, wete no mnger 


urged on to the slaagliter. What horrors 
were endnied during that time can bo best 
doBcribod by those who weio present or con- 
temporaries. Sully gives the tbllbwing ac- 
count of his sufferings : — " I went to bed the 
over-night very early; I was aronsod about 
Bnwe hours after midiiighf;.by die noise of the 
bdls and the eonftised cries of the populace. 
St. Julieu, my governor, went out hastily with 
my valet-do* chambro to ,leam the cause, and 
1 have never since heaM an^iinn of those two 
mod, who were^ vrithoiit doubt, sacrificed 
among the first tocthc public fhi^. 1 remained 
alone dressing nk^^lf in sad^Jriiamber, whore a 
few minutes after 1 obn^nwAi my host enter, 
pale and in ' He was of the 

religion, and, hiving beard what was tho 
matter, he had Aocided on going to mass to 
save his life, and preserve Ms house from plun- 
der. He came to persuade me to do the same, 
and to take mo with him. I did not think fit 
to follow him. 1 resolved.on attempting to get 
to the college of Burgundy, where I studied, 
notwithstanding the distance of the house 
where I lived worn that college, vrhieh made 
my attempt very dangerous. I put on my 
scholar’s gown, and inking a pair of large 
Prayer-books under my arm, I went down 
stairs. I was seised with hpvror as I went 
into the street at seeing the furions men run- 
ning in every direction, breaking open the 
houses, and calling out, " Kill! massacre the 
Hugnenotsl” and the blood which I saw shod 
before my eyes redoubled my fright: I fell in 
vrith a body of soldiers, who stopped me: I 
was questioned; they began to ill treat me, 
when the books which I carried were disco- 
vered, happily tor me, and served me for a 
passport. Twice afterwards 1 fell into tilie 
same danger, from which 1 was delivered vrith 
the same good fortune. At length 1 arrived 
at the collejE^e of Burgundy: a still mater 
danger awaited me there. The porter liaving 
twice refused me admittance, 1 remained in 
tho middle of the street at the mercy oi the 
ruffians, whose numbers kept ineroasing, and 
who oagerly sought tor their pn^; when 1 
thought of asking for the principal of the col- 
lege, named Dafaye, a worthy iman, and who 
tenderly loved mo. Tho porter, .gained by 
Bome sml pieces of money whidilsput into 
his hand, did not rotose to toteh hjbo*.,.,Thi» 
good man took me to his chambnr, vriieret two 
inhuman priests, whoin^k heacd talk of tho 
Sicilian Vespers, tried to lamteh me from his 
hands, to toar mo to mocos^ saying that tho 
order was to kill oven theiamnts at the breast*. 
All that he could do was to iead.ttd with great 
secrecy to a remote closet, wheve Jie locked 
me in. I remained there thxep vriiole days, 
npoertain of my fate, and receiving Do OSais- 
tanco bat firom a servant of this eharitablo 
man, who came from time to thge and brought 
me something to live upon.” ; 
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^ Poems, By John Hanoon. [Rel^ and 
Fletcher.] 

[** Our poesy is as a gam wldch ooses £pom 
whence ^tis nourished, ’^-stands as the author's 
motto, and as founSy Vs-t the naturalists, may 
oozo f^m the northern pine os from the sweet- 
drooping ** Arabian trees,*’ wo were curious 
to known from which our poet’s proceeded. 
Decidedly from the former. Let us not, how- 
ever, bo understood to say it in derogation, for 
in the dim arcades of the forest, under the 
shade of the pine, and its ** solemn-swinging 
boughs’,” the hurmit-poet, though liis themes 
bo sombre, may be influenced by more hallowed 
conceptions of mind tlian was ever estperi- 
cnced by your fervid Oriental. Yet, after all, 
the shade may be too Stygian. 

Of tlicso poe;u8, ^ The Resurrection,” open- 
ing with ** Set thou a u^toh, and seal the 
stone,”— is, perhap^ the best: it is equally 
good with many an Oaeford prize-poem, and its 
lines run in tlio same staid decameters. 

Mr. Hanson’s muse is, however, so attaciied 
to " melancholy. Urn swart Kthiop queen,” 
that he cannot divesC himself of heavy mea- 
sures, even when sprightlier subjects drop in : 
thus tlio subsequent poem is comparatively 
dull, while it would sparkle like a chrysolite, 
if sot in Moore’s measures : — ] 

AFTER VICTOR HUGO. 

W(*n* I a fcinir, awwi :{irl. my throne slioiild be ■ 
Hurr •ndi'rod fur ont* Klaiice of love to tlu*e ; 

My b tUm of fiorpliyry, my uolden crown, 

My car, and sceptre, should bo all tbiiie own ; 
ITucotiiinered armies, a triumpliHut 
Tlicir h)>oil6 slioald lay, aud humiii{c at thy feet. 
IVero 1 a God, earth, uir, and ocean, then. Sec., &c. 

[Now lot «« try this “after Victor Hugo,”— 
niutatis mutandis, change we tlic Hanronian 
measure of tens into sevens, and guide ourselves 
by tlio devotion and vigour of the origizud : — ] 

Were 1 a King oti n golden tlirouc, 

Sweet girl, tlial tliniiu* should be, 

Fur Oiin blue glaiuHi of tby gluiioiiseye 
Rarraiidefed iiotu thee : 

My purples, niitl plumes, and poriihyry bathfl. 

My sceptres, aud bluKiug crow n, 

Annies, and iM’oplo, and tirots, . 

Slisuld be all at tliy font cast down* 

Were 1 a GcmI, by tlu> Gods I swear. 

That tliu earth, aud llie air, and the world, 

Aud the heavens, that .ill iu a aubh^n tune 
With the iilltterhig spheres aye whirled. 

And the sompliini siugiiig their sky^uned by miis, 
And.ilie Ueuos in the llei-y abyss, 

O iuhI queen of my soul of sonls I 

Slioald ialne for a siugle kiss. 

Iliit .what Idinuld i give to clasp that form, 

Alimy. and wonn. and fair. 

To rilwi tlur li|«, atM to sport in thy smite. 

And fo nuBe |iilML%iiciuUi hair ? 

O iiuthii^ f gain me this. 

Were 1 Obib or A^l^og on his throne, 

Nolhim},een win for me this test graces 
Uul Udiuo oe 11 flriHr^lovo ali>ns» 

• TUnaiil'of'Ailu^. ’ 


ftttiir aidii 

iMPokaPARr ' DISCOVERY IN Mindid^nRor. 

, (f^m the TUdst.} " 

At i recent Mtting of the Academy ^ fences 
of Paris, BeoquerA lead, in the posenbe 
of a numerous auditory^ a paper rdating'to 
one of the most important mspovorioB of mq,- 
dem tImoB, namely, the jipplicsMon of the eleo- 
tro-chymioal power to the art of metallurgy, 
especially as reg^s gold, i^vor, copper, and 
lead. " 

Thb follciwiim. ig an analysis of the memoir 
presented by Becquerol : — 

The exporimentB telativo to tho application 
of ' tho mectro-ohjiiaciil power to refining 
(metalluryie) of afiver, copper, and lead^ 
without the Bid of quicksilver, and with little 
or no fuei, have been continued by M. Boo- 
querol, with constant success : his operations 
were conducted npon a large scale, and em- 
braced considerable quautitibs of ores derived 
from Enropq, Asia, and Amoiica. The object 
of these researches^ .was, in the first place, the 
immediate separation ( reduction ) of the me- 
tals one from the other, aud especially of sil- 
ver and of lead from galena; an operation 
which is effected with so mucli rapidity, that, at 
tho’preparatory foundry in Paris, four Mnud’s 
weight of silver can now be drawn off in the 
metalled state from silver ore, iu the space of 
six hours ; secondly, the preparation wmeh the 
ore is to undergo, so as to render eaeh metal 
capable of being withdrawn by the electric 
current. This preparation varies aoeording to 
tho nature of tho ore, presents no obstacle 
when tho silver is in the metallic state, or in 
tho nature of a sulphate, as usually occurs in 
Mexico and Porn ; but it becomes more com- 
plicated when tho silver is mixed with other 
Bubstaucos; tbo use of a small quantity of 
combustible matter is then iudispeusabre, in 
order to ofi'oet tlio roasting at a low tempera- 
ture. 

Ores arogenerallv found in groat quantities 
in fhosd countries, but are for the most part, 
abandon^, owing to . the want of sufficient 
fuel for oftecting their amalgamation, or to 
their being found at too great a distance from 
tho sea to transport them to Europe, umess 
at an enormous expense. 

In Columbia, whore large masses of gold and 
silver ore are found mixed with sduo, the rich- 
est are sometimes exported to Europe to be 
fused whilst tho poorest, and those of w meffium 
qtfsJity, fure either rejected altogether, or used 
to so nttlo advantage,- that the vnining com- 
panies lose by them. Exertions arc now in 
.prdgroBB for iutroddeing the, new methods, 
which are equally applicable to amalgainatiqii,. 
and %b tho electro-chymic^ pro<wss. 

The silver ores, which are, most diffic^t of 
amalgamation, are those .which contain a 
portion of copper and' fursenio. Ores ef tbia 
description are found in cpnsiderable quantity,, 
especially in Chili, whore tho inhabitant fre- 
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qaesUjr dBu; them to Eoiopoans, by whom 
Aey are sometimes taken Ibir ballast^ for want 
of freight, and without any oertainty of turn- 
ing them tp advantage. 

Tlio great diflioulty was, to be able to treat . 
^ these substances in Enrope^ so as to obtain, in 
* separate portions, and at little expend ail the 
silver, copper, and arsenic, they contained. 
This problem has just been solved in a satis- 
fiMtory manner, and so as to secure immense 
advtbtttagos to new speculators, who win no 
longer have to conteud With tho obstacles met 
with by thoir predecomors. 

On inquiring into we oauso/i.of the delay 
experienced in worldn|(’t1ye in America, 
it will bo soon that tlio ones ariso 

from the high prico nf and' !the 

great difficulty of dralmj^i^ watorby wbich 
thn mines -are inuudated. Tina is not tho case 
in Asia, in tho Hussiaii possessions, which' are 
rich in mineral produotiohs, and yield larger 
profits from day to day, in consequence of 
tho introduction of the improvements lately 
adopted in Europe for reducing metallic ores. 
Ill the silver mines of Altaio, tho oxpensos for 
extracting tho ore, process of reduction, and 
of the establishment, do not amount to a quar- 
ter of tho rough produce, although tho ore in 
general is oi* slight tenacity. These advan- 
tages are owing to moderate prico of labour, tho 
abundant supply of combnsttble matter, and 
substances required in the fusing, and which 
are not to be had in America, especially in 
Mexico and the Cordilleras. 

Tho oloctro-chymical process can bo easily 
applied to tho ores at Altaic; however, in 
countries whore sufficient fuel is at hand, and 
salt cannot bo procured, tho fusing operation 
will bo always preferred, except in cases (»f 
complex ores, which often exorcise the inge- 
nuity of motalUirgisiB. 

There ore but few silver mines worked in 
Russia. The only ones of imx>ortaiico aro 
those of Altaic, Ncrtchinsk, and those of tho 
Caucasus, and the Ural ; but the great source 
of miller^ riches in that, kingdom, consists, 
principally, of the gold and platina-dust, 
(sands) tho washing of wliich, engrosses tho 
chief attention of tho Govommont. This pro- 
cess, though methodically coudnetod, is very 
imperfect, for a largo quantity of the j^ld 
contained in tho sand is lost ; tho procc«)ds, 
however, are oousidorable ; daring the last 
year, no less than 12,200tb. wore obtained, 
upwards of 800,000/. value. 

Tho argentiferous and auriferous galenm 
which have been subjected to the moctro- 
chymioal process, aro porf^tly fit ^or the ex- 
traction of gold and silver by washii^. This 
method requires tliat the ore should bo 
vorized and roasted, so as to separate the metal 
fh»m tho pyrites and other compounds which 
df^iuit. The silver and lead being removed, 
the time reduced to about half its weight, 
can be washed with the greatest facility, and 
one man can wash wveral hundred pounds 
per day. This method was tried with the 


galome, (very argentiferous) discovered a few 
years since at St. Sdntin Cautalds, in the de- 
partment of Cantal, and which yielded not 
mere than 2} grains of gold in evei^ 2001b. of 
ore, with 30 per cent of lead. But, upon 
adopting the olectro-chymical process, the 
same quantity of ore pi^uced somothing more 
than three drachms of gold. From this im- 
portant result, it is supposed that the rocks 
in that part of tho country are anriferons,'.sg 
might also be inferred from the name of the 
place, Aurilac f auri lacua). Another great, 
advantage of the electro- chymical method is, 
that It onaffies the metallurgist to separate 
those portions of ore which contain gold, 
sUyer, A.O., ftrom those which contain none. 

M. Beoquerel then alluded to the other uses 
to which electricity might be applied in tlie 
monufacturo of metals, especially in tho art of 
lading silver and copper, as also for taking 
impressions in coppor, of medals, bassi relievi, 
and engravings. 

The loariiod academician eonoluded by ob- 
serving that tins new and higlily important 
power was only in its infancy, and. that it 
would be impossible to foreseo tho immeuso 
services it was likoly to render to the aHls. 


QUESAL OF AMERICA. 

Tub birds of Central America aro deservedly 
celebrated for thoir great variety, and tho ex- 
traordinary beauty of their pluma^. Amongst 
the most conspicuous, is the quc»S, or Troffon 
resplendetis, which is to bo found only in tho 
wild and remote regions of Central America, 
and tho south of Moxico. Thoso frequenting 
tho forests of Quosal-tonango, from which they 
derive thoir name, are murii tho finest. This 
bird is of tho shape and size of a pigeon. Its 
plumage is of a metallic golden green, except 
that of tho wings which is spotted with a 
brilliant rod and black. Tho head is adorned 
with a soft silky crest of short barred feathers, 
of a beautiful green. But tho distinguishing 
feature of this bird, and that which constitutea 
its peculiarity and beauty, is the plumage 
its tail, which consists of threo or four loose 
wavy feathers of a rich green, powdered with 
gold. These feathers are barred, and about 
throe feet long. They nseii to bo worn by the 
aborigines of America, as ornaments for tlio 
head. When deprivod of tho ornament of its 
tail, the qucsal scorns sensible of the injuiy: 
it sickens and dies. Such is tho importance 
it attaches to this part of its gorgeous dress, 
tliat tho nest it makes is provided with two 
apertures, one for ogross, tho othd^r regr^ 
in order to avoid the necessity of turning, by 
which tho (bathers of its tail might be brokom 
or disordered. For tlio same reason it seldom 
mekos a^ort or sodden turn, The IndUiks 
ho)d it sacrod, and used to say wat tbe Creiitor, 
when he formed tho worid,^ Mumod the form 
of a quosal.— MarHn^a Jtmimey 
io (Guatemala. 
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mSTOBY OF sAwa 

T«b inyentioii of the mw hftf beott hf iiio 
Greek iiivtholO|rist8 attributed to Btodahif, 
TaluB, and Perdiz. 

Talus was the son of Dndalas^ sister, and, 
having Ibnnd the jaw-bone of a s^e, he em- 
ployed it to out through a small pssooof wooi^ 
and by these means was indum to ferm a 
like instroment of iron, that is, to make a saw. 

Perdiz, we are told, did not employ Aff a 
saw the jaw-bone of a snake like Tahi^ but, 
accor te^ to Ovid and others, the hack-bone 

An,, e^y writer, dhandbing Oadomosto’b 
TUyaM to Afifioa, does indeed state tiiat the 
old udiabitants of Madeira really need this 
bone for a Saw; bat this statement is only one 
degree less rkHadens than that of the vera- 
cious Clans Magnus, who states that the Aaih 
itself can with t&s instrument ont through the 
planking of a ship! 

That the saws of the Gfechui earpenters 
were pretty efmiiar in form to those at present 
in use is satisfMtmilj nferredfirom a painting 
fonnd at Herculanenm^ hi which two genii afo 
represented at the end of a bench, oonsisting 
of a long table, eaoh end of which rests upon 
two four-footM stools. The instrument in 
this representation resembles our frame-saw. 
The piece of wood which is to be sawn, extends 
beyond the end of the bench, and one of the 
workmen appears standing, and the other sit- 
ting on the ground. This is, probably, the 
most ancient authentic voucher for the early 
existence of an instrument resemblnig our 
common saw extant. 

Figures of two ancient saws have been given 
by Moutftiueon, though too imporfeetly deli- 
neated to allow tiieir peculiar formatfon to be 
distuiguishod. 

Palladius dosoribeB saws fosteued to a han- 
dle; and Cicero, in bis oration for Clnentius, 
incldeutally mentions one with which an in- 
genious thief sawed out the bottom Cf a chest. 

Since the fourteenth century, if not earlier, 
the working of large saws, with a reeii^oath^ 
motion, by means of water-power, has been 
more or less common in tarions parts' of Eu- 
rope, et^eeially in Germany, Norway, and, at 
a later period, in this oounti^. 

A succinct account of these early saw-mibi^ 
will not here be out of place. 

In 1S22, accbrdini^ to Beckmann, there 
wore^ so early as tms period, saw-mills at 
Augmurg. 

In 1 420, Modehra wins discovered, and, when 
settlers a*efe frst s^ out to that island, not 
only were the varions kinds of European ftniits 
oarrisd tMtber, ,bttt saw-mills were erected for 
tho piiijpOM dFooMiig into deals the many tpe- 

e The piniu esM! ^ 

anetout pMti add ftiidiug m iin« Anictura 

of vafioaii antmult'^iarito atsacwliai'M'a^mbliiig tlie ww 
la nM itmuiig thwis. fitfieltiiHy pucMU^l the eitalegy. 

nniural and eaaySetiuii* trannuwiiii; eiiuM 
awl «V«ct. thay refornd to tlie ongin wliat pioiwrly 
Ifoiouged to the iUiutxatloo of Uie idea. 


oAet oroxosflenjt dfanber sfAb which tho jekod 
aboondjed, and wbieh wove afterwards traas- 
portod to Portngalk 

In 1127^ thomty of Bimilan.had a saW'^mQl, 

' which produced tt^ yeariy rent of three meiks. 

. Inl^,tlmma^tmef£rflirtpi9^h«ce^^ 
a forest, in whiehSinr oansed a saw-mut to ba 
ereoted, and they, rented another null in the 
neighbourbood besid^^.. 

In 1530, the first saaf^nUl waS' ereoted in 
Norwory, which is covert forests. 

In .1345, this mode of maai^actoring timber 
was oalled the ^ new art,’* and, because the 
e;zpo^t|ott of deals was, by means thereof, 
much uumsed, this circumstanee me occa- 
sion to the deal tithe imposed by GInistiam 111. 
la ihat yo|br. . , 

lit 1355, Bishop of Ely, amhaesador from 
Mary, <iaeon, of, England to the (^ort of 
Hmae^ havijug seen a sawnull in the petgh- 
bourh^ of Lyons, the writer of his travels 
iboiuiihVft.wmrthy m a particular description, 
firom whirii it ap^sM that the motion of the 
blade, was. perp^diculaT ; " For,” says the 
aooount, " tho wheel, being turned with the 
foroe of water, helsied up down tho saw.” 

Peter the Great introdneod tho saw into 
Russia. For this purpose, policy was neces- 
sary. 13ie czar, during lus residence in Eng- 
land, and while employed as a carpenter in 
one of our dock-yards, had, in all probability, 
both seen the advantages of the saw, and used 
it with bis own hands. 

On his return to St Petersburg, the capital 
of his dominions, among other things tliat at- 
tracted his attention as requiring reform, was 
the praotioe of rivii^ timbw. Peter saw the 
necessity of introducing a more rational mode. 
Instead, however, of interdicting the old me- 
thod, he imposed a duty upon aU the split 
tirnhw that was floated down the Neva, while 
sawn deals were exempted from the impost; 
by this oour8e, .the rude practice of riving was 
soon SttpersoM by the more oflbetive <^pera- ' 
tion of the saw wrought by maohinery. 

In IfiOO,^ those mills became general, in 
which, by wm’kkig sevesal saws paiallel to 
each other, a plank was at onoe cut into seve- 
ral deals. The Doleh haveolaimed the inven- 
tion of this improvement, and a great number 
of saw-mills of this kind might formerly be 
seen at Saardam in Holland. 

In 1653, however, the &st mrll of this last 
description, is believed to have been erected in 
Sweden ; one of the wrnidersnf which kingAmi 
in was a mill, having the water-wheel 
twelve feet broad, and giving motion to se- 
vpnty-two saws. 

Saw-milk, on their inteodneiion into Eng- 
land, had to encounter the fldlCst mcasane of 
oppc»itioa from the prejudioe existing against 
all kinds of machinery among some classes of 
workmen. The sawyers snprehended that 
they should bo deprived of their labenr and 
their bread, and on this accOunt their hostility 
was detenntaed. 

In 1338, even so early as tiiis^ on abceanlof 
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opposition of tho wovkmma it wao found 
noeessary to abandon a saw-mill wliioh had 
boon set up by a Dutchman in the aeighbouiv 
hood of London; and about half a dozen years 
after virards, when John Houghton laid before* 
• the nation the advantage of such a mill, he 
expressed, at the same time, his apprehension 
that it might excite the rage of the populace. 

In 17fi7-8, what Houghton dreaded, appears 
actually to have taken plaoe, when an opulent 
timber-merchant, by the desire and with the 
approbation of the Society of Arts, eaused a 
saw-mill, driven by wind; to bo ereeted at 
Limehouso, under tho direetlon of Jaotes Stantf- 
field, who had learned in Holland the art of 
constructing and managing machinery of this 
kind. A mob assembled and jiuUed the mill 
to pieces; "but the damage was 'made good by 
the nttton, and some of the rioters were pu- 
nished. A new *01111 was, however,^ eraCM, 
and aftmr it sover^ other^ vfhlhh were enffered 
to work without molestaflOBu These outrages 
are now obsolete. 

In these mills, and those which rapidhr suc- 
ceeded them in different parts of the TJnited 
Kingdom, the saws moTcd with areciprocating 
motion, similar to their operation as we see 
them managed by two men at a pit in the or- 
dinary manner. 

Of late years the efficiency of machinery 
for this purpose has been amazingly extended 
by the application of tho circulitf saw, espe- 
ciallv in the business of cutting boards, Bpars, 
brushwood, ship^a blocks, veneers, and every 
other light dosoriptiou of work. 


A BROKEN-HEARTED MONARCH. 

Kino Jamks tho fifth of Scotland, had ren- 
dered himself so unpopular by his mal- 
administration, that his nobles refused to 
undertake an expedition agaiust England. 
Some were, however, prevailed' upon to fizvonr 
his wishes, and an army was oollocted. 
Though he permitted the Lord Maxwell, 
who had planned that expedition, to conduct 
tho army to the border, yet he had jpveu a 
secret eommission to one Oliver Sinclair, one 
of his hated ftbvouritoB, to take the cliief 
command as soon as the army entered Eng- 
land. The moment this was known, the 
noblemen , and principal gcmtlcmon resolved 
to give themselves np as iwisonors to the 
Ejiglish, than^ ^ht under the banner of so 
contemptible a leader, dr to expose theiU- 
solves to the fury ofi their infatuated so- 
vereign. The English advanced and took as 
many prisoners as they chose, without a 
single drop of blood Inking spilt. 

The news of this most disgraceful afikir 
threw tho king into a perturbation, and de- 
pressiMi of spirits, from which ho never 
xjMBOwed. I&xt day ho went to Edinburgh, 
then his 'palace at Falkland, where exclud&lg 
ail ebn^any,, except a few of his fkvourite 
domestiot, through want of sleep and anguish 
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of mind, ho was soon oonfined to bed. When 
in this condition, tho news arrived that hie 
queen was dehverod of a princess at Lia- 
lltfagow. But this gave him no comfbzt, 
** The kingdom,” he exclaimed, ^ came with a 
woman, and it will- ga> wilk a woman. l%e 
Engb'sh will< eiliier' conquer the kingdom in 
her minority, or will acquire it by marriage.” 
He expired in a short time. Such was the 
death of the fkther of the boautifhl, but 
unfoituBate Mary Queen of Scots. 


ACCIDENT OF A FRENCH AERONAUT. 
Tbb wings even of ai^ls do not always bear 
them safe, for Satan, ^ l*rinoe of the Towers 
of the Air,” if Milton be testimony, ^ fell 
plomb down ton thousand fathomsy’ in tho 
murky kingdoms of Chaos, spite of his sail- 
broad vans.” 

Mr. Green, who has made upwards of two 
hundred ascents, without receiving " scathe 
or scratch,” was wofuUy dragged by his ** de- 
mon-balloon ” many a hazardous league, last 
week. Tlie novelty of relating that ciroum- 
stauee has passed away, therefor^ making 
onW dutiful mention of it, tell we of another. 

SieuT Lartet, on the .Srd ult., at Toulouse, 
had advertiseil an aerial voya^ in his vast 
Montgolfier for the ovenihg. 

Tho crowd was dense; the atmosphere per- 
fectly Borono ; and, from the locality of Sa- 
lenques, uprose the intrepid aeronaut. 

But the air of the upper regions, the most 
fluctuating of all the elements, with its cur- 
rents, streams, shiftings, and equilibriums, 
damaged in some unexplainable manner tho 
aerostat’s machine, and he and it, from an 
enormous height, continued fiilliiig to tlie 
earth with lightning-like rapidity. 

Arrived porpcndionlarly over the Place du 
Pont, a ouxTOttt of air fuiddenly swept him 
towa^s the Quaztieir dee Marchands, and at 
lost, amid tho cries of anguish of fho whole 
population, he fbll upon tho housetop of a 
mcer. The car in which ho sat was there 
lettered to atoms, and Lartet fell from the 
height of the tliird story, and was dashed upon 
the pavement of the eonrt. 

when assistance arrived he was wild and 
incoherent ; and the source from whoncb'our 
information is derived,* doubts if he yet 
living. 

But the calamity did not end here. It ap- 
pears that Lartet, to preserve for as long a 
time as he could, the hot air in his Montgol- 
fier, had suspended in its interior, ^nges well 
saturated with tho inflamed splits of wine. 
This spirits of wine had copS^mcated the 
flas;ie.to the mass of paper , which 

composed part of the aerostatic mmewbric. 

Se fti^teaed spectators drew, the cords, 
and Ihe Mloon foil into a narrow court uthkih 
it filled with flames, and burds of aplifi and 
oil, which augmented devastatioh ot the 
fire. , ' 

* Tbc Counicr df.i*£iiie|w« , 
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Cl^r Aatl)mr. 

ITar.— War is showy at a distanoe, foarftil 
whon at hand; as tho capo, which was hailed 
with Joy by tho discoverers, and named the 
Cape of Good Hope, was found, when ihey 
sailed near it, to deserve no better name tiian 
the " Cape of Storms.” 

Birds sing less in August, than any piJier 
moiKth.r~»rm^. 

Ai ikp rebent sale of articles of Virth, by 
Christie and 'MaiisOtt, belonging to Prince 
Louis Buonaparte, tho original bust of Napo- 
leon vheu Consul, by Caoova, inscribed with 
the date 1804, on sipagllbla pedestal and black 
marble plinth, was tlien sold for 232/. 11s. It 
was a very fine piece of simipturo. 

Entiffratim^ cf Indians. — A very extraor- 
dinary ^ sign Of the times,” in the emigration 
department, has recently occurred A body of 

5.000 Indians have crossed from the United 

States’ tomtories and sought refhge and rest 
in Upper Canada. Many of these are said to 
have Bufiicioat means for settling down com- 
fortably. ^ 

An Ear-Andtamiet. — Soommerius dissected 
ton thonsand oars in the course of his expe- 
riments. 

The SeMofs. — This palace, so named— tho 
vast and magnificent pile usually inhabite<l by 
the Prussian Kings, is nearly largo enough to 
lodge commodiouBly, all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope at Once. — Leiter/rom Berlin. 

i2e/tpion.~- 'Piety is the ambrosia-bread of 
the ancients, to partake of which gave im- 
mortality. 

Publishing at Paris, — There wore pub- 
lished last year in the French capital, 6,603 
books in dilferont languages; 976 engnvings 
and lithographs; 173 maps, and more than 

1.000 pieces of music. 

The manufacture of buttons has at length 
reached tho ne plus ultra of perfection. An 
ingenious Frenchman has invented a button, 
in which the principle of nut and screw is ap- 
plied, BO that, without a stitch, buttons may be 
far more securely, as well as more spmily, 
put upon clotlioB than in the ordinary way; 
and those who have not souls above buttomi 
may, if they .please, have half-a-dozon suits of 
buttons to each suit of clothes, the top being 
screwed on to the shank.—- Btmtnpham Ad^ 
vertisfer,. 

Geological Disebverg. — Near the bottom 
of the green sand in the vicinity of Hythe, 
have recently been noticed portions of a large 
saurian, supposed to bo an j^anadon. 

Gold tn M. Becqnorel has found 

a considerable quantity of gold in the sand of 
Cantal, near AnriUhd. The reek in .which it 
occurs is mica slato. 

Zl&e Ein^eenlh Century. — Our age is a 
Yolcanic island which glows, moves, destroys, 
and trembles. 


Faiiings of Women.— Tho fonlts of women 
oome from too great tenderness, and are like 
spots on the moon, flowery plains. 

Vtoito and Colossi at Maples. — Letters 
from Naples announce the discovery, on the 
Bonth-oasik slqpe of tho hill of Pausilippo, of a * 
new grotto, appareu% of great depth, which* 
is almost filled with sand and rubbim. About 
four hundred pMos from the entranoo ,aro 
twelve colossal marble statubs,' buYled to Ihe 
shoulders hi' tho PubMsh • the heads of those 
are sadly mntilatbd. : .. . 

Enthuiiastio Matu?dlists.^In the eyes pf 
aealo]u .ja^qrdHst;^U^ boasts bare unspeak- 
able Chuliks : iiw lovottncss increases with 
their sue ; they' ate interesting- in proportion 
as they aro dangorous and qntomeidde ; and 
the boy sivas^ iro idodged liy: the.ensnnoured 
aCi^ogiBt With a iMWsS ffl rance^ f^m whieh they 
have ^ chance of oMpe but by Jumping out 
of their skhis. 

Our^' Jilta^ beginni^ with first love, opens 
like the church service with mnsic, and sifter- 
wards comes teaching and repentance. 

Amorousness of Poets. — A poet without 
love is a physical and metaphysical impossi- 
bility,— T. CWr/y/e. 

Suicides form a larger proportion of the 
deaths among tho Dragoon Guards and Dra- 
goons in tho United Kingdom, than any other 
description of force— a fact, which is in some 
measmo accounted for by Major Tulloch’s 
supposition that a liirge class of persons enlist 
in these corps, who have, from 'dissipation, 
been reduced from a higher sphere of life, and 
on whom the mental condition tends power- 
fully to lead to self-destruction. — Public 
Health and Mortality — Quarterly Review, 
No. cxxxi. 

The priests in Abyssinia are elotliod in 
bright yellow raimont. 

TO COnHKiil>ONnF.NT8. 

wfeespred. — '* /rww/s.*'— '* Stfiiy to 7> 

//.** AnscdotMi from the Frmuth 

Rejoeted. The Ballnd^isinger. a Itoto*’— «*ro 
» The Fiat of the J** llhatrnKtm of 

the Negative QoanHty. **>-*•• /atoapiWKSM.*’— " JAfs, a 
Voem.^-^** To flows.’*—” The ProfCrifto***— Somsel 
from the Italian'' hy B. JJ.— •• F. A”, at mprimts of 
poems are neMom or etier Queried. . 

Eany other faeours are under, eonsidaratkm. 

The teal of Milo FUztMer it in the Engraeer'e 
hoMdt. 

Mr. Martin it retpeetftUii/ in/brmed that all eonfri- 
hntUmt are ffratuitouii. Tat copy and engraieUg are 
I'ftftr him at the Office, 

We much approve tf papers am the ** 9peetater** 
plan, bnt the one kindfy tuomitted in little more than a 
protpeetus. Condented papert un anu deHuite tuMeet, 
would much gratify ut. ■ 

Laura C, B-^t it at liberty to tend any orightM 
papert. 

Corretpoadentt are again requetted to dffie datet to 
their eommuniaitiont, 

LUMDttN : Printed anti publithed J. LtAWlBB, 
143 . Strand, {near Se/mersot Umut) ; and sola by all 
Booksellers and Neweman^ln PAK IS, bit all the Btnik- 
seilers.^/u h BAKCFOBT, CHABL BS J lUi b. L. 
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GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 
September 2, 1666. 

From the Tendon Oanette Eeirnoriiimy, 
Septemker %ni, Sundntf, 1666. 

" About two o’olook this mondiig a sndden 
luid laoumtable fire broke out in this oity, 
itoginning not far from Thames Street, near 
London Bridge, which oontinues still with 
great riolence, and hath already burnt down 
to! the ground many houses thereabouts; 
whioli 8iM accident affected his Majesty with 
thftt ^dernesB and compassion, that he was 
pleased to go himself in person, with his 
KOTal Highness,* to give order that all pos- . 
siUe meana should bo used for quenching the 
or stopping its further spreading. In 
wA^h care tiie Rt, lion, the Earl of Craven 
wqs sent by his li^esty to bo more particu- 
larly asstsung to the Lord Mayor and magis- 
trates ; and several companies of his guards 
sent into the City to be helpful, by what ways 
they could, in so great a calamity.” 

London (Saxette; publitfied hy mthorUy, 
fFhitohaii, September A 1666. 

** The ordinary oourse of this paper having 
been itttdMjitod by a sad and lamentable ac- 
cident of fire latriy happened in the City of 
London, lit hath been thought fit, for satisfy- 
ing the minds of so many of his Majesty's 
good subjects who must needs bo concerned 
for the issue of so great an accident, to give 
this short but true aooompt of it. 

^ On the 2nd instant, at one of the clock in 
the morning, there happened to break out a 
sad dralonihle fire in Pudding Lane, near 
New . Fish Stnet, which falling out at that 
hoar of the night, and in a quarter of the 
town so close bnilt with wooden pitched 
houses, spread itself so far before day, and 
with such' distniotiop to the inhabitauts and 
neighbours' that care was not taken for tlie 
timely preventing the frirther . difthsion of 
it by imllisg down houses, as ought to have 
been done ; so that this lamentable fire in a 
short time became too big to bo mastered by 
any engines, or working near it. . It foil out 
most Unhappily, too, that a violent easterly 
wind fomented it, and kept it burning all that 
day and the night following, spreading itself 
up to Graceehurch Street, and downwards 
fraa Cannon Street to the water side, as far 
as the Throe Cranes in the Viutry. 

,The. people in all parts about it, distracted 
by. the vastness of it, and their particular care 
to cany away their goods, many attempts 
wore mode to prevent the spreading of it, by 
p^ng down hou^ and inakii^ great intcr- 
vali,but all in vadu ; the fire seising upon the 
tiiaber arid rubbirii, and so oontinuing itself 
evmi throui^ those spaces, and raging in a 
bri|^ fiaitto ikU Monday and Tuesday, not- 
wiSistaauling hM! Majesty's own, and his 
Royal HtghUess's iadmtiigable and personal 
pains to apply aR posmble remedies to pre- 
vent it,— KM^ing upon and helping the people 
* This Duke of York; aflerward* Jamei U. 


wHh titair fSafifiit,' andaiyeatiinHfoer of no- 
bility and gentry unwearieiBy OBristing the 
men ; for whieh they were requited by a thou- 
sand blessings from the podr custresm people. 
By the of God, the whtd slaokenM a 

little on Tuesday ii^t, and the flames meet-, 
ing Willi brick buildings at the Temple, 
little and little h was observed to lose its 
frffce on that side, so that on Wednesday 
momiim we began to hope well ; and fbis 
Royal Highness never dosp^ringnor slacken- 
ing fais personal care, wrought so wtU that 
day, assisted in someh* parts by the Lords of 
the Cou'notl, before and behind it, that a rtep 
was put to U ' at the Temple Chureli, hbar. 
Holbom Bridge, Fie Co)^, AMersgUte, 
Oripplegate, near the lower end Of.Cdeman 
Street, at the end of l^singhMl Street,' by 
the postern, at the uppw end of BIritopsgate 
Street and MadeDhali %reet, at thb StuudUrd 
in Gorahill, at the OhUrch in Fsnchurch 
Street, near Qothworker’s Hall, In Mincing 
Lan^ at the middle of Maik Lanb, and at 
the Tower Bock. 

On Thursday, by the blessing of God, it 
was wholly beat down and extinguished : 
But so as that evening it ubhappily burst out 
again afresh at the Temple, by the falling of 
some sparks (as H is supposed) upon a pile of 
wooden buildings ; but his Boyu Highness, 
who watched there tiiat whole night in person, 
by the great labour and diligenee used, and 
espooially by applying powder to blow np the 
houses about it, before day happily mastered 
it. Divers strangers, Dutch and Frencli, 
were, during the fire, apprehended upon sus- 
picion that thev eontributod mischievously to 
it ; who are all imprisoned, and informations 
prepared, to make a severe inquisition here- 
upon by my liord Chief Justice .KeetinE, as- 
sisted by some of tho Lords of the Frivy 
Council, and some prineipM members of tho 
City ; notwithstanding which suspieiouf, the 
manner of the burning all along in a tiwin, 
and so blowen forwards in all its way by 
strong winds, makes ns oonelude the whole 
was the effect of an unhappy chance, or, to 
. speak bettor, the heavy hand of God iqjioii ns 
for our sins, riiowing us the' terror m His 
judgment in thus raising the fire, and imme- 
diately after his miraculous and never enough 
to be acknowledged mercy in putting a stop 
to it, when we were in Gie last despair^ and 
that all attempts for the quenching of H, 
however industriously pUMued, seetm in- 

Bufocient. 

His Majesty then sate hour]^ in conncil, 
and ever since hath eoritiuhed Biakbir rounds 
about the City, in all parts ^ it where the 
danger and mischief Was greatesV'ttU this 
morning, that he hath' sent his Qmiee the 
Duke of Albermarle, iriiom he hath eult^ for 
to assist him ip this great bccaiM, to piit bis 
happy and sucoesrthl hand to the fimriiliig 
this memorable deliverance., About the 
Tower, tbU-isasonable orders given fl»r|dlfok- 
ing down houses to secure tin magazines of 
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powder^ wm turn eq>«cUaiy suoooMiftd, tiiat 
part b€^ up the wind; netwithstanding 
which, it came almost to the Tory gates of it, 
BO as by this early provision, the soveral stores 
of war, lodged in the Tower, were entirely 
{saved; and we have, farther, this infinite 
eanse pai^onlarly to give God thanks, that 
the dre did not hsppen in any of those places 
where his Majesty’s naval stores are kept, so 
as thoagh it lubth pleased God to visit ns with 
his own hand, he hath not, by disfamishii^ 
ns ^th the means of carrying on the war, 
snbjeeted ns to our enepues^ It might bo ob- 
serm that this fire happened in^a part of the 
town where, though the commodities were 
not very rich, yet they were so bulky that 
they conU not well be removsd, so that the 
inhal^itiAts of ti^t part where it first began 
have sustained very great loss ; but by the 
best impiiry we can i^e, the o^ier parts of 
the town, where the commodities wore of 
greater ridue, took the alarm so early, that 
they saTed most of their goods of value, 
which, possibly, may have dixainiidied the 
loss ; though some think, that if the whole 
industry of the inhabitants hud boon applyed 
to the stopping of the fire, and not to tho 
saving of their particular goods, the success 
might have been much better, not only to tlie 
public, but to many of them iu their own par* 
tioulars. Throng this sad aocideut, it (s 
easy to bo imagined how many persons wore 
neoessifcated to remove tUemsolvos and goods 
into the open fields, where they wore forced 
to continue some time ; which could not but 
work compassion iu the beholders ; but his 
Majesty’s care was most signal on tliis occa- 
sion, who, besides his personal pains, was fro- 
^nent in consolting all wajrs for relieving 
those distressed persons, whioh produced so 
good effect, as well by his Majesty’s procla- 
mations, and the orders issued to tho neigh- 
bour justiooB of the poace, to encourage the 
Bondlug in provision to wo marl^ets which 
are pubjiekly known, as by other direotious, 
that when his Majesty, fearing lest other or- 
ders might not yet have been sufficient, had 
ooinmanded the victualler of his navy, to 
Bond bread into Moorfiolds for tho relief of 
the poor ; which for the more speedy supply 
he sent in biscuit, out of the sea stores : it 
was found that the markets had been alroady 
so well supplied, that tho people, boinjj unac- 
oustomed to that kind of bread, deohnod it, 
and soJt was mtomed in great part to his 
Majesty’s stores agum, without any use made 
of iL And we oonnut oat observe^ to the con- 
Aitation of aU Us Msdesty’i onemies, who en- 
deavour to persnade the world abroad of great 
paries and. disaffectiona at home against his 
Majesty’s government, that a greater instance 
of Us Ma$9>Bty*a affections of this dty could 
never bo given them, than bath boen^ now 
given in wis sad and deplorable accident, 
whmii if at any time disorder might have been 
ousted firom tho losses, distraction, and 
almost desperation of some persons in theur 


proamit ffirtunes, thousands of people not 
having had habitations to cover them. And 
yet in all this time it hath been so far from 
any appearance of designs or attempts against 
his Majesty’s government, that his Majesty 
and bis royal brother, out of their care to 
stop and prevent tho fire, fl^uently exposing 
their porsons, with very Bmall attendance, in 
all parts of the town, sometimes even to be 
intermixed with those who laboured in the 
business; yet, nevertheless, there hath not 
been obsorvod so much as a murmuring word 
to fall from any ; but, on the contrary, those 
l^rsons whoso losses rendered their condi- 
tions most desperate, and to be fit objects of 
others’ prayers, beholding these frequent in- 
stances of his Majesty’s care of his people, 
forgot th^ own misery, and filled the streets 
with their prayers for his Majesty, whoso 
trouble they seemed to compassionate above 
their own.” 


THE DYING YOUTH. 

(F(tr the Mirror.) 

Open the lattice ! I once more would ft-el, 
l^ike a kind hand, the amonth air ip»nily steal 
About my fever’d brow, sweet influence bringing ; 
And listen to its ploesSut marmurons tune, 

1 hro* tlie tiiick woorlbines. like a young Voles siugluig 
Of all the glory and the beauty strewn 
Over the verdant Earth at rosy bie^k of Jons* 

I«et me look out upon the summet-ftky ; 

Fur through its sapphire depths the Inright clouds lip* 
Like ocean-isles, or ptnidnnl bowers, hnuutifi 
By Heaven’s Idylhe spirit-bands, to l*e with iivhom 
My heart, like Noah's dove, for rest hath panted ; 
And Death w*Ul lead me. ere the night slaiw bloom. 
Up yon fair lieuveuward path from tho stern-shadow ‘d 
tomb ! 

Earth now is glad— the summer-lime hath come— 
Its sQulight tills tlie room— a low Hwei»t hum 
or silvery voices op my ear is stealing. 

Yet in my vokie no answering tow is wrought. 

My lu’srt hath bush’d the play of old time feeling ; 
For 1 am dying, like a holr-dteoni’d thought. 

Or a young blossom, by the wind’s rude motion enngh^* 
O bring me flowers— the beautiful and frail I 
Tlie Imlf'blowii hud— the open, silver-pale. 

Or crlmson-bloom'd— the blighted, iMirly-dyipg ; 

0 twine for roe a lovely snmmer-wmnth. 

To shed A still soft light wliere 1 am lying, 

Awl wiillst the sweetness of their latest breafli 

Flows thru’ the heaving air. I'll {kflp viith thofn to 
death 1 

To death 1 for life wanes as a mpteot*8 fixe— 

The melody is tmssing from the lyre 

Wtiich Death wHh lieaVy hand ia'radely enishtm;^ 

1 rise triumphant from the bonds of Time- 
Heaven like a glorious flowl is roniid me rusbing, 
Sweet voices welcome me with songs sublime, 

A suwoior hoipe is jnipp— p bright eternal clime 1 

J. A. Gibcok. 


eONG. 

(For the Mirror.) 

Faiv prcM -know where Cnpid sleejis. 

To crop his wings and stop his ranging; 
But a watch he closely keiqis. 

Allho* his clnilce to ever clmrgtng: 

AH the dny he ravee ahont ; 

And all the night be'e restless tossing: 
Dtcntting now, and then in dpu-bt . 

His head and heart each oUier Crossing. 

(. 2 
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Byoi uf black, bcwitelilug RUDr>». 

Ajid eye* of blue divinely lMnj{ni«ii : 

Both the god, by turni, entrance. 

And give him boBoni>buriiiug aDguiali. 

Raven in»w» cliut'rlng fieli. 

And auburn lock* Inxurlant flowing, 
f*4Mir vonng Love aiske bewitch. 

And keep hie little botom glowing. 

C*nu we blame young Cnnld, then. 

Or lecture him on bouos and duty ?— 

Time beset by Venus* train. 

And hemmM about by brightest beauty i-- 
No-like iMe and butterfly, 

Young Love U*er will be a rover : 

Still some maiil with wlld'ring eye. 

Will wound him ore he can reeuven 

Jamkb Wylsok. 


- ROSABBLLE. 

(SbreAsifirror.) 

A smirK is nratt'rlng a matin prayer 
lo the gloom of 8t. Austin's cell. 

His head is eowled and hla feet are Itara. 

But for whom doea the monk beg blessings theio ? 

Fur the lovely Rosabelle 1 
A knight is spueriim n gaBsnt stead— 

Wliy spurs he. shall tell ? 

And why dooms he yonder knight to bleed. 

As he reets his lance In his headlong apeod— 

He ilghta for fair Rosabdle I 
Tho monk at tlie altar now does kneel. 

In hie hand nie book and liell t 
And the knight lias grasp'd In bis liand of steel 
A maiden to take her for woe or weal— 
the lovely Koeabelle 1 

White hands are decking the marriage bow’ts 
Fair maklena* love to tell. 

And many a heart Its blessing pours 
While the wine-cup flows In Sir Waller’s tow’rs— 
And all for Kosabdlel 

E. M. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTY. 

A TBVB VALE.* 

Nothing moro maipcal of power than Beauty I 
A fine eye rays its influence forthor than a 
sttnbeam— red Ups intoxicate tho brain more 
potently than "ruby wine,"— and many an 
unseen beauty acts more atiraotiyoly on the 
spirits, than an almost-disooyerod planet on 
those if an astronomer-royal. 

Generad Paoskiewitoh was bewitohod by an 
invisible beauty 'hearken, and you shall 
know how. 

M. Prasbynski, a celebratod painter of 
Warsaw, had exhibited tho portrait of a 
young damsel of tho most fascinating lovo- 
IW. 

Fiold-Mardial Paezkiowiteh saw the por- 
trait, and after asking tho price, domande<l if 
it were a work of imagination, or the copy of 
a real being. 

On tho answer of tho painter, that it was 
tho portrait of a lady living in tho country, 
the Field-Marshal oflwed tho artist two hun- 
dred docats for his picture, on condition that 
he would give him tne name and the resideiioc 
of his beautiflil modoL 

Several other goneialB, arriving at tiiie 
Qina^e, the painter made his oboisauee, and 

* Pmni » IctivT hum Warsaw, qu >tcd in the Firnch 
Journals. 


the Manhal saady ** Come thk evening at 
eight o*olook, and bring the portrait.*’ 

Unfortunately, this conversation had been 
overheard by the Lady Iileld-'MarBhal, wife ai 
the gallant generaL The painter, h^orb he 
had left the court-yard, received thefiillowing 
hastily-written billet : — 

** Come ut sis o’clock, ami not at eight. I wait fiir 
>-oa. (Eignoil) Pacxkifwitch." 

M. Prazbynski, the painter, hastened at six 
to the appointed assignation, and found there, 
to all appeanuiee, tho Fiold-Marshal, (hut who 
was, indeed, the Lady Fjeld-MarshaLe^uippod 
in her hnsband’s suit and <q[»aoletB,) 'mo gave 
to hhn, not two hundred,. hnt tor hundred 
dueats. Hie name and address of the bean*-^ 
tiful lady beiiig glveiL the artist withdrew. 

Madame Pa^ydewitdi flung the portirait in 
the fire, and dospetehed an order forthwith 4o 
the beautiflil, hut altogether unoonactous lady, 
to depart at once to tooow. 

The Field-Marshal having learnt these 
things, exiled M. PrazbynGiti,the poor painter, 
from Warsaw : but the lady of tho governor 
has taken the young artist under her protoo- 
tion. 

Such is one of the many instances of eroased- 
love, and cross purposes. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SPITE. 
Queen Elizabeth was a full inhoritor of the 
imperious Tudor disposition, and the bluff 
king-Harry stylo of her rebukes, to prinoos, 
prelates, and peeresses, is well known. Hero 
IB an instanoe but little read 

There was among the Queon’s attoiidants, a 
young girl of rank, Lady Mary Howard, re- 
markable for her beanty and livolinoss, who 
bad attracted the notioe of Essex and others 
of tho eonrtiers, and oon^uontly, boeame the 
object of tlie Queen’s vindiotive diqjileasuro, 
and tho victim of those arts of tormenting, 
wherein her majesty seems to have exoellod. 

^ It happened,” relates Sir John Harring- 
ton, "tliat Lady M. Howard was possessed 
of a rich border, powdered with geld and 
pearl, and a velvet suit belonging thereto, 
which moved many to envy ; nor did it please 
the Queen, who thought it exooeded her own. 

"One My, tho Queen did send privately, 
and got the lady’s rich vesture, which she put 
on herself, and eame forth into the chamber 
among the ladies. 

" kirtle and border was far too sh^ 
for her majesty’s height; and she asked every 
one how they liked her new-toeiod suit. 

" At lengtii she asked the owner htoeff, ’if 
it was not made too short and ill-becemiag t’ 
to which the poor lady Aid piBsently oonaent. 

" ’ Why, then,* rc^rto me queen ’ if it In- 
come not mo, as beiug too short, 1 am minded 
H sliall never become thee as being toe fine : 
so it fitteth i^Hher well.’ 

" This sharp rebuke abashed tho lady, and 
she never,” says Sir John, " adorned waelf 
therewith any more.” 



THE MIRROR. 




sm THOMAS LAWRENCE, 

LATE PRBSIDSIIT OV BOYAL ACADEMY. 

(Kff tho JUvfvr.) 

In November, 1828, 1 attended tlie anatomi- 
, oal loeturee delivered by Joseph Horny Oreen, 
Esq., at the Royal Academy^ and 1 there saw 
Sir Thomas Lawrence for tho last time. On 
that occasion, tho Iccturo, as usual, commenced 
at eight o’dmdL. 1 liad previously secured a 
good seat, to enable me to see tho academi- 
oiana dis^hictly, as thoy entered the room. 
The lecturer, and the jvorthy president, came 
in first, followed by a great number of tho 
members, who rangra themsdves on each side 
of tile prosident^fl chair. The pleasure fblt 
hy ihO' audience on the appearance of Sir 
Thomas, was evinced by loud olap[nng of 
hands $ he bowed in a very graoofhl manner, 
while a complacmit smiled beamed on his fine, 
open, and prepossessiiig countenance. His 
face was rather pale*4n other respects, ho 
appeared perfectly healthy, and no one would 
have imagined, that vrithin two short months, 
his earthly career would be terminated for 
ever. 1 need not attempt to describe his fea- 
tures minutely ; the portrait which he painted 
of himself a wort time before his death, is an 
oxeolleiit likeness; although, 1 think, tho eyes 
are not vivacious enough — neither does it al- 
together convey the boni^ expression of his 
eountouanoo.* The outline of his face was 
bland and dignified. He wore a black frock- 
coat, closely buttoned, and white gloves. On 
entering tho lecture-room, his head was bare, 
but ho resumod his hat, according to custom, 
and remained covered during tho discourse. 
When it vw ended, he conversed with ^eat 
cheerfulness with several of the academicians. 
Ho very soon withdrew, and, as he descended 
tho stairB of tho Academy, 1 happened to bo 
close to him. 1 observed that ho was accom- 
panied by Mr. Green, with whom ho talked 
in a very low tone. When he arrived at the 
liall-door, he shook hands with Mr. Green, 
and said, rather audibly, God bless you.” 
He then stepped into his carriage, G.W.N. 


THE SPECTRE WITH EARS. 

Madame D. was on a virit to some friends 
in tho country, whose chateau (so the report 
ran) was fiivoorod by a nocturnal visitant, 
who had boon in the habit, for some time, of 
jMXMnenading certain apartments, and which 
had, oonsequentiy, led to their desertion. The 
lady, who veas by no means superstitious, 
possessed, however, a sufilcient quantum of 
ouriosity, and, thermore, dotormined, althous^ 
labouring under indisporition, to sl^ in the 
haimted chamber. In the middle of the night, 
she heard the door open, she demanded aloud 
to know the reason of this unweloomo virit, 

* Tills portrait hat .havn engraMsd, -lud a at cxli- 
bitfd. wiili most of hit other wtuKt, at tho BriiwU 

1 uttUuliuii, iu tlio aiil uiufi ui' 1830, 


but received no answer. There was a heavy 
footstop and a moaning. A table at tho foot 
of tho bed was overturned, and the curtains 
are shaken with violence. In an insUmt after, 
a chair was tumbled down, End tho speolro 
approached the bod. Madam, not at all terri- 
fied, immediately put out her hands to ascer- 
tain if it wore of palpable form. In groping, 
she laid bold of two ears, without meeting 
with any resistanco. Hesolvcid not to lose the 
fruit of her courage, she maintained hold of 
her prise, and so continued, in this painful 
attitude, until enabled to distinguitii the causo 
of so much alarm — ^whon, behold ! tho object 
of terror is discoverod to be a large dog, per- 
fectly quiet, and who, it is supposed, not feel- 
ing inclined to remain out of doors at night, 
had thus availed himsolf of the opportunity 
of securing such comfurtable quarters. T. U. 


BEAUTIES OF HAZLITT.— No. II. 

EXTBACTISD FROM UIS WORKS. 

Enchantment of a Voice, 

I ijAVK oro now, heard a voice so break upon 
tho silence, ** to angels ’twas most like,” and 
charm tho moonlight air with its balmy es- 
sonco, that tho budding loaves trembled to its 
accents. Would I might hoar it once more 
whisper iioace aud hope (as erst when it was 
miiiglod with the breath of spring), and with 
its soft pulsations, lift winged fancy to Hea- 
ven ! But it has ceased, or turned whore 1 
no moro shall hear it. 

Love at First Sight, 

1 do not think that what is called ^ Love 
at first eighty* is so groat an absurdity as it is 
sometimes ima^ned to bo. Wo gooorally 
make up our minds beforehand, to tho sort m 
person wo tiiould liko, mve or gay, black, 
brown, or fair : with golden tresses, or with 
raven locks : — and when wo meet vrith a com- 
plete example of the qualities wo admire, the 
bargain is soon struck. We have never seen 
an^hing to come up to our newly-diseovercd 
goddess Dofore, but she is what we have been 
all our lives looking for. The idol we flsU 
down and worship, is an image fhmiliar to our 
minds. It has been present to our wiking 
thoughts— it has haunted us in onr dreams, 
liko some fairy vision. Ok ! thou, who, the 
first time 1 ever btiield thee, didst draw my 
soul into tho circle of thy heavenly looks, and 
wave enchantment round mo, do not thhik 
my conquest less complete, because it was In- 
stantaneous: for, in that gentle form, (as if 
another Imogeue had entered) I saw all that 
I had over loved of female grace, modesty, 
and sweetness I 

Pladdness of faded Infaneg, 

1 have never seen death but once, and that 
was in an infant. It vras years ago. Tho 
look was calm and placid, and the face was 
fair and firm. It was as !f a waxen imago 
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hAd l>6eii bid out in ib& coffin, and strewed 
with innocent llowen. It was not like death, 
bat more like an image of life ! IHo breath 
moved the lips, no pulse stirred, no sight or 
sound would enter those eyes or ears more.. 
While 1 looked at it, I saw no pain was there; 
it seemed to smile at the short pang of life 
which was over; but I could not bear the 
oofflu-lid to be closed— it seemed to stifle me : 
and still as the nettles wave in a comer of the 
chufobyard over its little grave, the welcome 
grave helps to refiresh me, and ease the tight- 
ness of my breast. 

Pear, dui dieappoinied Love. 

I have lasted my life in one long sigh; nor 
ever (till too late) behold a gentle face tamed 
gently upon mine ! But no ! not too late, if 
that feme, pure, modest, downcast, tender witli 
angel sweetness, not only gladdens the pros- 
pect of the future, but sheds its radiance on 
the past, smiling in tears. A purple light 
hovors round my head. The air of love is in 
the room. As 1 look at my long-noglocted 
copy of the Death of Clorinda, golden gleams 
play upon the canvas, as they used when 1 
painted it. . . . I am as when my life began, 
the rainbow is in tho sky again. The years 
that aro fled knock at the door and enter. All 
that I have thought and felt has not boon in 
vain: I am not utterly worthless— unregarded; 
nor shall 1 die and wither of pure scorn. Now 
could I sit on the tomb of liberty, and write a 
hymn to Love Or if I am deceived, let me 
bo deceived still. Let me live in tho Elysium 
of those soft looks : poison me with kisses, 
kill mo with smiles : but still mock me with 
thy love ! 


THE DEATH HUNTER,* 

Tiid tribunal of Correctional Police has just 
been occupied with tho most bizarre affair 
which has for some tlmo been reoordod. 

Isidore Uiiniier appears to have been beset 
by a most singular monomania. Uo was ter- 
ribly afiraid of having no person to attend Us 
funoral, and, like the poor man in the story, 
of hoing followed to the grave only by his 
dog. 

To prevent, as fax as in him lay, the occur- 
rence of what he deemed a most fri^tfiil ca- 
lamity, Burnier had made a little paper book, 
and written these words at tiie head of tho 
first page 

** I hereby engage, on my honour, to assist 
at the convoy, fhneral service, and interment 
of M. Isidore Bornior, when wo shall have 
tho misfortune to lose him, in tho event of my 
surviving lUm ; and M. Isidore Burnier en- 
gages on his side to assist at my obsequies, 
should I die before him.” 

Armed with this document, Burnier went 
to all his firionds and ac^ttaintancos, with a 
view to obtaiDiug their signatures at its foot. 

* From tlie Gazette dee Tribuaaujr, 


Burnier never went frep howe an instant 
without his paper«beok in bis pocket. If he 
was in an evening ealon, he entreated the sig- 
nature of every person present ; if at a din - 
ner-party, he never waited beymsd the dessert 
to b^ of the guests, young and to Join 
Uieir names to those who had already entwod 
into the solemn engagement. Every indivi- 
dnal whom he happened to meet once, and 
whose signatiire he had not an opportnnlty at 
that moment of soliciting, was sure to receive 
a visit from Burnier, be& in hand, like a man 
who goes abmit looking for subscriptions. 

One morning, he presented him^f in this 
way, at the residenee of M. Lombard, a res- 
pectable sexagenarian, whom he had seen tlw 
evening boforo finr the first time in his life at 
a e^e, playing a game of dominoes. Upon 
seeing the 300 or 400 signatures which 
nier displayed, M. Lombard naturally thoaf^t 
that he was soliciting a pecuniary subscription, 
and received Burnier very drily. Not at all 
recognizing his ^son, he simply said, " Sir, 
1 have my own list of poor.” But being pre- 
sently put upon tho right scent by his visitor, 
be judged that Burnier had only come to ridi- 
cule him, or that ho must have certaunly lost 
his senses ; and ho therefore declared that ho 
never would sign so ridiculous a document. 
At hearing these words, Burnier bocamo vio- 
lently enraged, and, seizing the old man by 
tho throat, would have infallibly strangled 
him, but tlmt M. Lombard fortunately rang 
the bell, which caused his servant to run to 
his assistance. The servant, a tall and pow- 
erful Picard, after having disengaged her 
master from Bumier’s hand, told him stoutly 
that she would not suffer him to stir from the 
spot, pd sent the porter to summon the garde, 
Burnier was arrested, a prooia verbal and a 
trial ensued, and Burnier presented a most 
piteous figure on the bench of the accused. 

Tho deposition of M. Lombard was not tho 
least amusing part of the transaction. 

” Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I must tell you, 
par parenthlae, that 1 think the accused is 
downright mad. His application to me was 
tho less apropos, since 1 must inform you, 
par parenthiee, that 1 have a horrible dread 
of deatli. I can't even think of it for two 
minutes together without my face turning 
white, green, or yellow, aceturding to the sea- 
son. It was in vain tiiat I drew his attention 
to this circomstance, and added, par paren~ 
thbse, * Sir, 1 happen to be 60 years old, while 
you ore onlv 40. It is net, therefore, to be 
presumed, that 1 shall bo able to go to your 
funeral. For pity’s sake, do not come to me 
as a metnento mori, and do me the favomr to 
make yourself maxoe, par parentUee,* His 
sole reply to this couriMus observation, was a 
most honiblo stran^piiation.” 

I^esideut. — Have you been unwell in aon- 
sequenoe ! 

Complainant.— Most certainly, sir; and, 
par parenthUe, I was obliged to apply no 
fewer than twenty leeches. 
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.The serviiit oonfirined hla 

teitimony* " When 1 entond ih» room/* ilue 
aikid, ^ Mtmsiettr was on the point of i;iTing 
up the ghost. Had I waited two minutes 
longer, X should haTO embraced a mummy.” 

, iXefendant. — Undoubtedly, although it was 
a villainous trait in the complainant to refuse 
me his signature, X should not have treated 
him as 1 did, but that he insulted me grossly 
by calling me " stupid,” and told me, more- 
over, that if 1 did uot go out through the door, 
he. would send me through the window. 

President. — You ar^sentenoed to pay 150f. 
damages, and the eosts besides. 

Buruier counted out the money, and then 
coolly walked up to the President and requested 
his signature. The President refused it with 
a smne ; and Buniier left the court, look- 
ing most seomfully, and shrugging his 
slmulders. 


THE DEAD OF SOME NATIONS. 

Earth to earth” and “dust to dust ” seems 
to have been the undeviatiiig custom of pri- 
meval man. Adam, according to Persian tra- 
dition, was buried in the Island of Sorondib, 
and mighty lions, for a long period, guarded 
the burial-spot. 

The restiug-placos of the first glorious wo- 
men of the world, arc still pointed out by 
Holy-land gnostics — Eve and Sarai— Robocca 
and lioah, slept their last sleep, all quietly in 
the dust. 

Nor was it till later ages, that any other 
custom obtained, and that imported from a 
foreign land. Isaac was the first of the groat 
patriarchate, who, by his sou Joseph, was 
swathed in cere-cloths, and so embalmed, 
placed in one of the huge mouolithal coffins 
of Egypt. 

After, and in common with this, otlier 
strange practices crept into use, which fur- 
nish an extraordinary list, and curions tlicmc 
to ponder on : — 

Burning the bodies of the dead had proba- 
bly its origin in the endeavor to proTciit any 
insult or ill-treatment being offered them. 
This custom prevailed among the Greeks, 
lioinans, Germans, Gauls, and others. 

The People o/CAiM,and the Old Homarts, 
liot only burnt their dead, but beat the bones 
in a mortar, and when thus reduced to pow- 
der, sifted it through a sieve, and scattered 
the dust abroad by the winds. The body was 
- also washed and rubbed with perfumes. 

* The Northern People^ near the Riphsean 
mouiitains used to bury the bodies of their 
dead in water. 

In Scythia^ they formerly kept the dead 
bodies of their imrents affixed to tho trunks 
of trees, in the snow and ice. 

The Macrohians and Ethiopiane having 
mnptied and deprived the bodies of Bie dead 
of their fiesli, covered the remains with plas- 
ter, on wiiieh a kind of fresoo-painting was 


laid, so as to represent, as nearly as possible, 
the natural body. This done, it was put into 
a glazed case or coffin. The nearest relatives 
kept it in their possession, for one year, ma- 
.king offerings and oblations to it during that 
time, at the expiration of which, the. body was 
removed to tho ouvirons of the city, and there 
buried. 

The Transtianes removed the heart and in- 
testines from the dead, bathed them in aroma- 
tic and spicy liquors, and then burnt them in 
honor of their gods. The asliea wore carefully 
collected together, and replaced in the body, 
that no part might be found wanting at the 
day of resurrection. 

The Colehiane and Tartars snspended their 
dead upon the trees for three years, to ho 
dried by the sun. When tho dosiceation was 
complete, they took down tho bodies, and burnt 
thorn entire. 

The Persians, as also tho Syrians, and 
ancient Arabians, covered their dead with 
honey or wax, and so preserved them. 

The TivitiviB, a certain pooplc of the king- 
dom of Guinea, dwelling about tho river Oire- 
iioque, ( so Erasmus Fraiiciscus reports ) 
mourned their dead with groat wailing, and 
buried thorn. “ When it is susi>ected that the 
flesh, through tho procoss of putrefaction, has 
become separated from tho b(»iies, they dig it 
up afresh, hang up tho skeleton in the houso,. 
decorate the skull with different colonrod foa- 
thers, and affix plates of gold to the arms and 
thighs.” 

In tho Brazils, a certain nation mourn the 
death of their kindred with extraordinary 
sorrow and weeping; then paint the body with 
yai'iouB colours, and afterwards roll it in silk, 
lest it should be rudely touched by the earth 
in which it is placed. 

“ The Chinese cluldrcu,” says tho above 
authority, “ often prcBcr\’o the bodies of their 
parents for three or four years, in the house, 
as a token of their devoted love and adora- 
tion; but tho chinks of the coffin are so firmly 
gluod up, tliat no noisome smell or putrefac- 
tion can offend tho nostrils.” 

Such, and so various have been, and are 
(among many other) the modos of disposix^ 
of tho dead. Yet cannot wo but trace therein 
a species of rude love, and the Ungoriiigs of a 
powerful afioctioii that strove to retain, oven 
beyond death, the company and presence of 
their dead relations. Still was tho body kept^ 
though soulless and inaiiinubte for tho living 
to woop over, and even in the fanaticism of 
their grief, to convorae with, and to fondle. 
Happy delusion! Temporary solace to the 
broken heart. 

As to the Chinese, a changeless people, they 
still continue to make eai then- ware of their 
ancestors and relations — the mandarins, na 
donbt, china — the common people, delf ! 
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THE UNSJKOWN DAMSEL OF TOURS * 

In tlie eity of Tours formerly Bred a Jow, 
rich and woU-ostoemed; he had a very beau> 
tiSil daughter whose wit equatlod her oharm^ 
fund when idie had grown to woman’s estate, 
her (hthor proposed to unite her to a young 
man of their tribe^ who had no other possession 
but youth and ms love; but those wore not 
sufficient for the fair maid of Israel, who dis- 
dained him altogether. 

Her father remonstrated with her in vain, 
and ropresontod the worthlessness of all the 
children of Adam, and the superiority of young 
Tobias over the great and pompous of tho 
earth. ^ put if you will not trust my oxpe- 
rienoe, sock, my child,” continued tho sago Jew, 
** and Judge for yourself. I will guide your 
researciies, and 1 desire to boo before tho end 
of kiz months, throe lovers, a prince, an abbd, 
and a knight at your feet, and overwhelmed 
with youroontempt.” Nothing could better suit 
the humour of tho youug coquette than this 
proposition, and it required no ooiisidoration 
to accept it at oneo. Accordingly slic col- 
leeibd together a numerous suite of pages and 
attondants, surrounded herself with ladies, 
and being provided with rich clothes, gold, and 
jewels, stst out on her expedition, t:&ing tiie 
road to Bretagne. 

A duke, king, or priuoe then reigned in 
Armorica, whoso name it la not uocossary to 
mention, suffleo it that he was young, rich, 
luudsomo, and powerful. The fair Jewess 
appeared suddenly at his court, whore her 
beauty and magiiificouco created the greatest 
possible sensation, but tlio mystory attached 
to lier added now charms to all; in oonso- 
quenee of boing bound by a vow, she was nii- 
able to declaro her name, and could only be 
known as " tho damsel ooncoaled.*’ Tho sub- 
eoptiblo priuoe became very soon tho slave of 
her eyes, nor did she appear to receive his 
professions with ooldncsa, but her delicate re- 
serve required him to defer his pretensions for 
six mon&s, when the fur incognita appointed 
him a rondezvons at tho town of Tours. 

This conquest readily accomplished, she 
now began to look about for a priest on whom 
to try the force of her charms, and was not 
long before she ooutrivod so to fascinate Uie 
heart of a young and haudaomo monk, that, 
forgetting ms vows and all oonsidcratious but 
tho hope of obtaiuing her favour, ho Ustened 
too roMUy to her proposal to moot her in six 
mouths at Tours to bear his fate decided. 

It was not likely th^t so much geiuus and 
beauty should seek in vain for a gallant knight 
wlio would fkll before her arts, and the most 
distinguished ^adin of tho country was he 
who aeecmied her proposal of repairing on 
Uood Friday tp Tours at the end of six months, 
nothing douotiim that the liAnd of his fair ou- 
chautresB woula rewsird his devotion. 

So far all went well, and each adorer was 

V' F.cm Mi‘ft rutU'llo'K ' Siimiuer .‘imuiiif ilit* I)«- 


ooment; rim Good Friday, tbeilay apfudfited 
fiw all separately, arrived, and the thm lovers 
repaired to the fur eity, fbll of expeetation 
and impationoe. But a difficulty arose— the 
** Beautifhl Conooaled ” had nmned no parti- 
(nriar place of meeting, and, as her name was 
unknown, how was she to be fonndl The 
prince, the monk, and the knight, were all in 
an equal state of embarrassment I The prince 
sent emissaries to every quarter' of the eity, 
inquiring news of a young, riidi, and fbir per- 
sonage, called The Unknown Damsel, but ^i- 
cited nothing, and repmaohed himself too late 
with his remissnesB in not having beeO more 
particular in his appointment. The moBk 
went bogging from door to door in every street; 
but, as he of oourse avoided the Jew’s quar- 
ter, he sped no better in bis resoarohos. As 
for tho knight, whose valour suipMsod his 
wit, he resorted to the expedimit of issuiiq; a 
ohallenge to all Tonraine, inroolaiming the 
tiuiisooudaucu of his unknown mistress, whose 
claims wore not disputed by any appeid. 

While tfioy were all iu this state of irritated 
Busponse, one moniing a billet was deliver^ 
to each, appointing them to seek a certain 
Rtreet, and there to inquire from house to 
house, asking what questions they thought ro- 
qiiisito, till they should happily come to ono 
whoro the answer to their demands would be, 
“ 1 am yours!” 

As Boou as they got this intimation, each 
of tho swains set out on his voyage of disoo- 
vory. Tho Jew, in disguise, fhiled not to 
watch their movements, and had no little sa- 
tisfaction in observing them knock at the dif- 
ferent doors ono afrer the other, asking and 
importuning tho inhabitants, who, at each 
question of a new comer, began to grow more 
impatieut, till, at length, the whole ueighbonr- 
hood was in an uproar, and tlio ** unknown 
damsel ” consigned to perdition by all their 
gods. 

Tho monk, who had had tho start of tho 
others, arriv^ at last at tho house where the 
proooncertod answer invited him in, and with 
groat delight he entered a dark passage, and 
threaded &e dim mazes of a gloomy corridor, 
till ho found himself iu a chamber, where, 

however, no light greeted him. 

He had not been long there when tho prince 
arrived, and, being led into the same room*, 
where he caught, as tho door opened, the sq^t 
of drapery, ho hurried forward, and caught iu 
his arms the form of the astonii^ed monk, 
who began to roar out lustily, not being cer- 
tain that tho author of ill htmsrif had not 
embraced him. 

At tho sound of such a voice, and the biiffv;tB 
which ensued, the prinoe drew back, when a 
third came to tho attack in the shape of the 
knight, who, finding so different a xeooption to 
t^t he had ^antieipatod, began to lay about 
him stoutly, and the house soon rang with 
clamour and tho echo of blows given and re- 
ceived. All night tho three unfortunate lo- 
vers were confined in tliis retreat, and when 
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thdf eidkibtted mch nnplea- 
Muit of thetr noetiinuil oontentioii, that 

they wero glad to obsem an outlet, which 
permittod them to eseape into the street, and 
repair to tlieir seYeral abodes. 

Breathing vengeanee against the dOeeitftil 
authoress of their mishap, they all rooom- 
monood their attempts to discover her, but 
were suddenly stoppM in their career by re- 
ceiving another billot (the lady appears to have 
had m ich learning for her time,) informing 
thorn of tho real name and condition of their 
lady-love, and adding that ehio was now the 
wife of Tobias, the yonng Jew, whom sho pre- 
ferred to them all, with whom had left 
Tours, and desired no fhrther commnnication 
with either of her adorers, whose Christian 
virtues she not very tenderly adverted to. 

Neither of tho gentlemen felt partionlarly 
proud of the adventnre, and oonsidoring it as 
wise to say no more about it, quietly left 
Tours, and returned whither their avocations 
called them; tliopriuee to his kingdom, the 
monk to his convout, where, as he had supplied 
himself witli charitable contributions, no 
4|itostionB wore asked, and the knight probably 
to mako a figure in tlio Holy War. 

NUMISMATICS. 

THE GllBAT BECOINAGK OF iGilO. 

{From Akermarn'i Manual. ) 

CupiMNO and false coining had for somo time 
boon carried on to an alarming extent, and at 
length roused the attention of Parliament, who 
appointed a committoo to inquire into the 
abuse. Tho oommitteo proposed a general re- 
coinage as a remedy for tho evil, when tho re- 
commendation was debated in the house, and 
finally adopted. Tho great roooinage, which 
occupied nearly four yoars, was completed in 
1 The total amount of silver ooiuod was— 

111 tho Tower Mint . . ^5,091,121 7 7 

Country Mints . 1,791,787 12 0 

Total £6,882,998 19 7 

The Mint charges amounted to 179,481/. 6«. 
and tho charges and consequent losses arc sup- 
posed to have boon equal to 2,700,000/. 

In our own time, tho extensive coinages in 
the lioyal Mint from the yoar 1816 to 1822 
amounted to 7,402, 28b7. 11s. 7d. 

In pulling down, lately, the walls of a cellar 
in tho fish' market at Louvain, a vase was 
found, containing about 5,000 small pieces of 
silver coin, of the 12th and ISlli oontnries, be- 
longing to Brabant, Hainault, and Flanders, 
most m them in perfitot preservation. 

Last week, as several men were engaged in 
excavating a ditoh on Wormw^d Scrubbs, 
near Shepherd*8-bush, they found a luunbor 
of ancient silver coins, of the reigns of 
Hsiiry VI IT., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, in 
a statrt of good preservation. 


MADAME THILLON, 

THE ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA. 

Carl Maria Weeer, when in London, was 
retiring in the evening to his modest a|iart- 
mout in tho city, overwhelmed by his snlfeiHngs 
both of mind and body, thinkii^ of his beloved 
wife in Germany — of that wife who was to 
sue him no more. A voice struck his ears, 
aud restored him, as it were, to a now exist- 
ence. ** It is tho voice of an angd 1” ho ex- 
claimed, at the same time running towards 
the open window of a houso, where a little girl, 
as fkir iudeod as a ohemb, was singing wiui a 
nat/ aud ]>iirc aooont, one of the olden na- 
tional balla<la of Scotland. The child smiled 
at the onthusiast ; hor delicate hands threw 
back the fine curls of hair that shaded her 
uncovered shoulders, and sho oi>oned hor little 
arms to the straujj^r who was repeating — 
"You are an angel 1 Yon sing like tho 
aitgels 

Weber, entering the house, had got the ju- 
venile singer in his arms, before he thought of 
apologizing to her mother for the intrusion. 
But Mrs. Hunt, tho mother of the little singer, 
belonging to ono of tho aristoeratio families of 
England, knew tho glorious personage who 
had just placed tho charming little creature 
upon his knees, and site was proud, indeed, of 
tho unexpected visit of the gmt maestro. 

"You ought, madame,** said he to tho 
mother, " to bo thankful to God ior the 
blessed gift ho has imparted to your daugh- 
ter ; yon must onltivate it ; a day must come 
when a thousand voices will welcome her ; 
when thousands of hands will unite to applaud 
hor, and show the truth of my prediction.” 
Mrs. Hunt received the warning with a haughty 
smile ; her noble anoostors, toe large fortnne 
of hor husband, and tho luxury with which 
she was sarrounded, eonld not allow her to 
oonsider as possible the acoomplishment of 
such a prophooy. Weber, in rapture, left 
little Anna and her mother ; he was to call 
again on tho next day — and on the next day 
he did not call ! — ^for ho was seated in heaven 
between Mozart and Gluck. 

Yot tho dying man was right; his words 
wore to bo roalizod! Fifteen years after^ a 
young woman, fair as tho child of the city, 
naive and graoofel like her, and called by too 
sweet name of Anna, was singing at Clermont, 
in tho rooms of Baron de Barante, and Onslow 
repeating to hor the very words of Weber— 
" You sing like toe angels!” 

Various reports about the young oantatrioe 
were eironlaM and credited ameirn people of 
fashion. Sho was said to bo the daughter of 
a rich merchant of London, whoso wealth had 
disappeared in adventurous and nnlnoky spo- 
oulations; that the loss of fortune had com- 
p^ed her mother to leave England, and come 
over to Franco in quest of a retirement for a 
humblD living. These and some other obser- 
vations created a lively sensation at Clermont, 
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and all aiiiftoefaifo hooflea were opened to l&e 
fidir A-^ina.- 

Mlsi Hnnt eabseqnently became Madame 
Thfllon. She loft the modest stage of Cler- 
mont fbr the theatre oi Nantes, Where, dnring 
t?ro years, riie met with the most ilatterisg 
reception. She was on the point of leaying 
France fbr Italy, when M!. Antenor Joly 
heard her, and hastened to make proposals, 
which were aooepted, for an engagement at 
La Jtenais$aneef in Paris, where she aohiered, 
in the opera of ** Lady MmTil,” a most decided 
triumph. The operas of VEau Merveilleuse 
and La Choate Suzanne are in reaJity in- 
debted to her ft»r their extraordinary attrac- 
tion, and ^e has given to Lucie do Lamer- 
moor the true and highly poetical colouring 
which belongs to the heroine of Walter SCott. 

From the last Parisian accounts, the An- 
gel-Singer *’ had lately made her debdt at the 
Salle Favari, in Anber's celebrated opera of 
La Neigo, with a success that will acknow- 
ledge but few procedonts in the annals of the 
opera comiqno.— Journal. 


SLEEP, DREAMS, AND 
APPARITIONS.* 

TnERR undoubtedly exists an analogy be- 
tween the body and the mind, inasmuch as any 
portion of our physical nature — the muscles 
for instance — when it has been overworked, 
has a feeling of fatigue, and this exertion can- 
not be carried on beyond a certain point; and 
in the same way the organs of sense cannot 
carry on their functions beyond a certain 
point, and then they require repose. IVhen 
one fixes ono^s eye for a certain time upon one 
particular object, the sensibility of the organ 
gets exhaust^, and the mind no longer per- 
ceives the object. 

Certain organs require no repose, the or- 
gans of circulation, fbr instance; the heart al- 
ways continues its action, and never feels fa- 
tigue. This repose in which the organs are 
plunged constitutes sleep. 

The duration of sleep is difibront in different 
persons. Monsieur do Buffon was so great a 
sleeper that he was obliged to hire a servant 
to wake him, giving him five francs every time 
he succeeded in getting him up by a certain 
hour, and the servant, rather than lose his five 
francs, would occasionally throw jugs of water 
into his sleeping master's face. 

Grattan, the Iri^ orator, used to have a 
ehower-bath over his head, wliich was so con- 
structed as to TOUr its contents upon his face 
at a certain hour, effectually waking the 
sleeping patriot. 

Sleep varies in its duration in people of good 
health from half an hour to fourteen hours in 
the twenty-four. But persons in a state of 
disease have kept awake for weeks, months, 

* Condensed IWnn n h ctnre on the above subject, 
dethwed by Dr. Omitor. nt the Iftcbauics* Institution, 
WMaesdny, Ahg. 1840. 


and e«BB yeart. In si 0 rvoua^diaeaiefb.<m 4hd 
otiier hand, parties will sleep, for week^ 
months, and years. Dreams, are nothing else, 
tiian foe prodace of a certain faculty of foe 
mfaid, ciUed conception, when it exefeises its- 
funetions during sleep. The sucoession of 
ideas which has passed through our minds 
when awake, is often remembers and recalled 
during sleep, and that is what is called dream-; 
ing. Dreams generally take place when foe 
circulation of foe blood is imp^d. Our me- 
mory is often more distinct and steong whra 
wc dream than whence are awake. It is 
because, when we are asleep, the assooiatioA 
of ideas goes on wnfoout being disturbed or, 
counteracted, and there Is no c<mtrolling 
power over it. The febrile sleep is an imper- 
fect one, and the mind becomes highly sus- 
ceptible of being affected by external and in- 
temal sensatious. Thus, a person labouring 
under a fever, will dream in hie sleep foat be 
is walking over Vesuvius or Etna. 

An impeded digestion is very liable to give 
rise to disagreeable dreama 

The most extraordinary of all classes of 
dreams are the prophetic dreams, in which tliu 
future is revealed to the dreamer. Most of 
our readers are acquainted with the facts con- 
nected witli the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
and the singularly prophetic dream of Mr. 
Williams. 

To the late Sir Humphrey Davy, howevovi 
a still more remarkable instance ocunircd. 
When young, and ill of foe typhus fever, be 
dreamed be saw a dark'baircd and dark-eyed 
young lady, w ith whom he fell in love. Y ears 
after be went to the Continent, and there met 
with the identical party, and it was to her 
care that he owed^ the complete restoration of 
his health, and is believed to have married her. 
There are a groat number of such dreams re- 
corded. 

The ancients paid great attention to dreams. 
A decree was published under Augustus, com- 
manding tliat every one who dreamed a re- 
markable dream should report the same to the 
governmout. 

It is certain that the mind possesses some- 
times in dreams an d priori knowledge, which 
Is highly remarkable. It is sometinies the 
same just betbre foe moment of death. But 
the fulfilment of dreams is by no means asto- 
nishing, generally speaking. Take the popu- 
lation of London, viz., nearly 2,000,000, and 
reflect that one half of these have dreams 
every night, there will be about 300,000,000 
of dreams per year. Now, is it astonishing, 
foat amongst this immense number of dreams 
one or two should be fiincies that really come 
to take place. The dreams foat are realised 
are noted or remarked upon, but no notice is 
taken of foe immense nnmbw that are never 
realised. is natural, according to foe doc- 
trine of chaaioes, that a few should turn out 
to be true. Some examples of the effect of 
sleep' are very extraordinary. 

Once a person went to sloop as he was 
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olmititNog frpnloi, ftodaikeF beiag vneongdons 
Ibr a long time aw<^e^«itcl begui Biii^Qg|»re- 
oisoly wheie he had Imt off. 

Again, an old lady is recorded to haye gone 
to sleep whilst playing at whist, and on awak- 
ing several days after, cried out, ^what’s 
trompsf’ 

With respect to apparitions, they are pro- 
duced by epical illusions or by the force of 
the imagination. Thus, the ancients had put 
down an island upon ^eir chart which has 
been ascertained in modem times not to 
exist, though a orew» in a ship placed at a 
distance the q>ot would often fhncy 
there was the appearance of an idand be- 
fore them. It was an optical illiuion. The 
illusions produced by ** mirage” are often 
sumrising. 

The force of the imagination is also won- 
derful. Many a patient has owed his recovery 
to his physician making him imagine he was 
conquering his disease. At Montpelier, in 
France, a physician exemplified the force of 
the imagination by blindfolding a eriminal 
condemned to death, and persuading him that 
he was being bled to death. The criminal 
positively died under the imaginary bleeding. 


STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE. 

HINTS FOR THE LADIES. 

(From the Seutsman.) 

If we take 100 to ropresont the whole of a 
woman’s chances of marriage, between the 
ages of 15 and 70, the proportional chances, 
in each period of five years, will be as fol- 
lows : — 


Alfo 


Cliaucm of Marriage. 

15 and under 20 

lU 

20 

25 

52 


25 

30 

18 


30 

35 




35 

40 




40 

45 

2i 


45 

50 

1, 


50 

55 

1 


55 

60 

j 


60 

65) 

\ one- 

65 

70 1 

f tenth. 



100 


From the table it appears — 

1. That onp-BOventh part of all tho females 
who marry in England, arc married between 
iho ages of 15 and 20, or oue-sevmth part of 

woman's ohauoos of marriage lies between 
those years. 

2. That fully one-half of all the women who 

marry, are married between *20 and 25, or 
one-half of a woman’s chances are comprised 
within these five years. ^ 

3. That between 15 and 25, prwisely two- 
thirds of a woman’s chances of mamiage are 
exhausted, and only one-third remains for the 
rest of her life up to 70. 


4. That «t 30, no 1cm than BS chances out 
of tho JOO arc gone, and 15, or about one- 
seventh, only remain. She has stroiig reason 
now for improving her time. 

5. At 35, a fraction, a tenth, is all that re- 
mains to her, which is reduced to a twentieth 
at 40. 

6. At 45, her chances of marriage have sunk 
to one- fortieth ; and at 50, to one-hundredth. 
At 60, there is still a glimmering of hope, Ibr 
it i^pears that among females, about one mar- 
riage in 1,000, takes place at, and beyond, thin 
age. 

The number of women married between 16 
and 20, is six times greater than the number 
of men. 

The number of men and women married be- 
tween 20 and 25, is very nearly equal, but the 
number of men married at all higher ages is 
greater than the number of women. 


TOMB AND EXHUMATION OF 

AGNES SOREL. 

Aones Sobel,— La Bello dos Belles — at the 
age of forty, was still the most lovely woman 
ill France, adored by the king, respected and 
beloved by tho people, when death suddenly 
carried oft‘‘* tho most roplouisbed sweet work 
of nature,” whether by natural disease, or by 
poison, was never ascertained. Apids died at 
tho Ch&teau do Meuil, near Jumi^ges, when 
on her way to join Charles in Normandy. 
According to her desire, her body was taken 
to Loches, where it was placed in a black 
marble tomb, in the choir of the collegiate 
church. Louis XVI., in consequence of tho 
reiterated requests of tho canons of Loches, 
anthoriKod the translation of the tomb of 
Agmis to the nave of the church, wi^ the 
special danse that no part of tho body was to 
bo disturbed ; for it was imagined, not with- 
out reason, that respect for tho dead would 
not be strong enough to repress the natural 
desire tk appropriate some of these precious 
remains. 

On the 5th of March, 1777, the first exhu- 
mation of the bod]^ of tho fair Agntfs took 
place. After opening tho tomb, a sort of 
vaulted cell was discovered beneath the mar- 
ble of the sarcophagus, in which reposed a 
coffin of oak enclosing another of lead, which 
was partly decayed ; this covered a third of 
cedar-wood, in which lay the object of so 
much care; the head was entire, but all save 
the bones had disappeared : the teeth, which 
were vory fine, were all uninjured, and tho 
hair was there in all its beauty ; two long 
floating ringlets depended at each side ot 
what mid b^n the and the long tresses 
behind wore from eighteen to twenty inches 
long : tho colour was of a clear brown. 

The surgeon who assisted at the opening of 
the tomh, it appears, could not resist his desire 
to become the possessor of one of these beau- 
tiful tresses ; hut, so soon as the thrii was 
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disoovmd, itteaMt vr&re taken tmmediatoly to 
rcoover the lost treasure^ which was in dne 
tine Tcstored to tho roctor of St. Onrs^ who 
deliyered it to tho Archbidiop of Tours, who, 
lamentable to rdato, cast it into tho fire as a 
pio&ae relic unworthy of regard ! It seemed 
as if tills uuneooBsary profanation of the re- 
mains of her who had been looked upon almost 
as tho tutdary genius of France, was an omen 
of the fearful eronts which so soon followed ; 
tho priests who, after three hundred jroars, 
suddenly discovered that her tomb was in tho 
way, little dreamed, at that moment, of their 
own aiuiihilation. Agnds Sorol rose from her 
tomb, like^a Pythoness disturbed in her cave, 
to announce the desolation which was about 
to fiUl on her country. 

At the fatal period of the Revolution, this 
tomb was, with iufiiiito difiloulty, preserved 
in the general wreck, and some ftinds appro- 
priated to obtain for it a niche of safety in a 
port of tho old chateau ; and, in 1834, it was 
placed where it is now found, by the sous- 
prdfet of the arrondissomont, in complianco 
with tho wish of several lovers of the arts. 

Here, thoii, after many vicissitudes, lies, 
without the pale of tho church, tho lovely mis- 
tross of Franco ; for so she may bo called, 
being as much loved by tho nation as by tho 
king. " She sloops well,*’ with her two whito 
lambs at her foot, and two watching angels at 
her head, and is, perhaps, as beautiful a vision 
as ovor delight^ tho eyes of a lover of tho 
romautio in history. — Oontello, 

n^turalint. 

PLANTS AND FLOWEHS ATTACHED TO INSECTS.* 

There are several kinds of iuseots, to which 
aro found attached plants, and portions of 
flowers. Tlioy are termed by tho naturalist, 
paratitioai; tho following are tho chief of 
this curious class: — 

The Vegetating Wasp, ^ 

A species of hymenopterous insect, was first 
made known under the name of Rotating 
wasp, by a Spaniard, named Father Torrubia, 
at Madrid, in tho year 1754. The sequent 
ourious aooount was given by him: — 

Ho'ftraud, two leagues from the city of Ha- 
vannah^ in Now Spain, in 1749, some dead 
wasps in a field; frw the belly of each wasp 
a plant gorminatod, which grows about five 
spans hij^. The natives call this plant gia, 
and it is fhll of dharp prickles, which aro sup- 
posed by tiiem to proceed from the beUies of 
the wasp. 

Some others were found in the island of 
Dominioa; they had very much the appear- 
anoe of the chppno: after they buried themsolves 
in May, they began to vegetate toward tho 
Olid of July, or, rather, they are found so about 
that time. When the tree has arrived at its 
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ftill growth, it resembles a o^-bfanoh about 
three inches high, bearing several little pods, 
which are supposed by the inhabitants to 
" drop ofl* and bocome worms, and from theneo 
flies.*' This ^lant is supposed to be a species 
of eiavaria, similar to the one which is some- 
times found on dead horses' hoofs. 

An interostiug ocooniit has boon given by a 
gentleman who, while botunizing in Amorioa, 
round lying on tho ground a wasp’s nest, 
which had, by some moans unknown to him, 
boon separated from a branch of a laurel, near 
which it had fallen. Tho creatures were in a 
strange condition after this disaster to their 
dwelling, some wore flitting about ovor their 
oells, and by tho seftness of thoir wings and 
the faintness of thoir ooloiirs, wore easily 
known to havo been hatched but a idiort timo. 
Many of them were lying dead on tho ground, 
and, on examining those, ho instantly per- 
ceived vegetables proceeding from thoir bo- 
dies, which wore uniformly attached to tho 
thorax. Ho collocted * about fifty of the vege- 
tating wasps. On iuspootiug £ho nests, ho 
found a considerable proportion of the oells 
empty; this, however, was net tho ease with 
thorn all, fur thcro were still some tluit con- 
tained young wasps in tho state of larva. He 
drew them from their cells, and satisfied him- 
self that there was an incipient Togetation, 
and, moreover, that its progress had kept pace 
with tho growth of the insect. Yet in some 
instances, the vegetation isoonsidorod to com- 
mence only when life has ceased. 

In confirmation of this opinion, it is related 
that in Trinidad, a wasp was found, appa- 
rently in a perfect condiuon, glued somehow, 
by one of its wings, to a leaf of a tree. From 
all parts of its body issued filaments from one 
to threo iiichos long; they were shining black, 
and resembled tho plant called Spanish beard. 

The Cicada of Martinique and Dominica, 

Tho pupa) of a spocios of cicada, whioh is 
common in Martinique and Domuiica, have 
boon found with a plant attached to them. As 
they bury themselvos under tho dead leaves to 
wait their change, it is supposed, that when 
the season is unfavourable, many perish. The 
seed of the fungus finds a proper bod on this 
insect, and grows. Mr. hMwiurds oonsidets 
that they aro not dead pupm, but that, before 
tho insect is about to chaw, the fungus dries, 
and falls off. Messrs Kirby and Spenoo men- 
tion one ot this genus in their cabinet, ^ with 
a kind of sphmria, with a twisted thickidi 
stipes and oolong head, springing up in the 
space between the eyes.” Dr. Hill says, in 
speaking of tho cicada, ** this von msiy m as- 
sured is tho fact and all the »ot, though the 
untaught inhabitants suppose a flv to vegetate, 
and though there exists a Spanisn drawing of 
the plants growing into a perfoliate tree; and 
it has been figured with tho creature flyipg 
with this tree upon its back — 

** Su wild an) the latagiuatiuus uf muto. 

So vliiidti and uiiifoiu ia outunt/' 
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that some imago specimens ^iedidapterous in- 
sMts have be^ brou^t from the tropical ro- 
jdons^ covered with long slender fflamonts. 
They are always in a very decayed state.” 

Jn China is found a geometrical larva, 
^ which has a long, rather thidc stem growing 
'from the head; this is about two inches ^ 
a quarter long, while the insect itself is not 
quite one inch and a half in length. The Chi- 
nese suppose that this is a plant during the 
summer season; but that in winter its stalk 
dies, and the root becomes a worm. On open- 
ing the body of the larva, however, it is found, 
tiiat the root of the fungus on which the worm 
feeds, entirely ocoupies the whole interior por- 
tion from the head to the opposite end. 

Most authors have suppoM that the seeds 
a«e swallowed by the larva, and cause its 
death, and that, after the event, it becomes the 
soil or base upon which the veg^ablos frsten 
themsrives, and thus germinate in the decay- 
ing remains. 

On the other hand it is supposed that they 
are propagated by seeds in the ordinary mode; 
it plainly appears that the seeds would, on 
being wirited through the air, alight upon the 
most ejTposod part of the unhatchod insect 
that was accommodated for its reception, and 
this would, of course, be near the head. 
Being there fixed, the plant would increase 
with the enlargement of the insect, and, draw- 
ing nourishment from its body, would continue 
to mw, even after it had attained its last and 
porfoot state, until the plant has destroyed the 
life of the insect. 

The opinion now laid before the reader is 
more likely to be thetruth. As inseotspass no 
small portion of their life in a state of torpi- 
dity, in which they remain chiefly without 
motion, it will not seem wonderful, should 
any partial moisture accidentally aeoumulate 
upon them, that it afibrds a seed-plot for cer- 
tain minute fhngito come up and ^w in. 

Some insects have been found with portions 
of flowers attached to various parts of their 
body. Thus the stamina have been detected 
on bees, and even on coleopterous insects. 

Christian, a German writer, has described 
some very earioas appearanoes which ho ob- 
served on the first joint the four posterior 
tarri of Hyloeopa iaiipet. These wore bat- 
tledoor-shimed laminao, fixed in pairs by means 
of a footstalk to the joint, and are sometimes 
very numerous. He oopjectures that the in- 
sect uses them for the purpose of oollocting 
'pollen. 

Messrs Kirby and Spence, howovor, have 
remarked that some specimens do not possess 
this apparatus. They, therefore, imagine that 
these appendages are the anthers of flowers, 
and are spoils which the bees in question have 
filched from the blossoms of some plant. 

Repentance is the reflection of virtue in the 
waters of tears. 

The earthquakes of affliction bring out many 
beautiful heights and fountains in the heart. 


Srt4 antr 

AGKICULTUnAL STEAM-MACHINE. 

Toe mind is lost in inextricable amazement 
whilst contemplating the mighty powers of 
steam made subservient to the wants and in- 
genuity of man ; and, among the many appli- 
cations which we have of late years boueld 
with wonder, another is now dtown at the 
Colosseum, in tho Regent’s Park: it ie the 
working of a model, by machinery, by means 
of which, it is proposed to bo shown what Mr. 
Pinkns, tho patentee, intends to achieve. It 
oonsists of a stationary steam-engine, from 
whioh branch off, pipes, under ground, loading 
from the station, and passiiig into ilie fields, 
in necessary directions. Through these pipes, 
the power of the stationary engine is trans- 
mittM by an auxUiarv vaoaum power, which 
|i^er, in any parts uf such fields, puts in mo- 
tion a locomotive engine of light weight, hav- 
ing neither boiler or furnaoe, and to whidi aro 
attached, for purposes of husbandry, any and 
every i^cultnnll implement for ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, reaping, draining, level- 
ling, Ac. 


LIOHTtNG-OAS FEOM TURF. 

It appears that M. Pahlenz, of Grunsborg, in 
Silesia, has made trials of tho employment of 
turf for lighting; and, that ho ^rms that 
ODO thousand turfr of eight inches square, and 
four iu height, were sufficient for lighting fifty 
street lamps with gas. The residue then pre- 
sents a good coko for forges. 


SUBMARINE OPERATIONS AT 
SPITHEAD. 

Mn. Dean and his party, who aro working at 
the wreck of tho Mary Rose,*^ sunk iu battle 
in the year 1545, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
have recovered a brass gnu, between 1 1 and 
12 feet long, of exquisito workmanship, and up- 
wards of five inches in tho bore, and whicli has 
bcenfishod up ; it boars an inscription which will 
bo easily road when tho cun is washed ; even 
at present the name of Henry VlIl. can be 
made out. Over tho inscription is a beautiful 
foil blown rose. 

Alongside of this curious and perfect piece 
of ordnanco, was found an iron gun of tho 
very rudest description, made out of bars 
hooped round, and what is still moro I'emork- 
able, a mranito shot, rather larger than a 
82-poan(for ! It is very strange to observe 
tiio extremes of tlio art, thus lying sido by 
side, for more than three centuries. 

• The " K'xttlU-elilp*' Mury K<'hu, went iluwnt wiih 
her cniitniii. Sir GiKtrse Curow, aud f>»ur huiitlifa) men. 
Thn Fieiteli aiiid they had auuk her by tlxdr the— tho 
Mill she had K^ne down tiirousli gc<‘at iisgli- 
tienecp beiiiK orerhiili'ii »itli oidtiance, and having her 
|ioriH very Jtf. 
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t^9 Soumiii. 

roLYOcmnc joubhal .— September, 1840. 

tTifis joymal, alwavi oommeDdable, takes a 
wide ranTO this month. Stjeirting upon Rnsaia, 
it next tdks of Rafaelle at Rome — ^pays a visit 
to King Juba at the Canary Isles — ^passes to 
India, where it disoourses on theology like a 


of London.’* From this last paper we*, for the 
present, solcct the writer’s statistics on the 

Progretsive Population of £oa«fon.j| 

The capital till the reign of Anno, including 
the City, Westminster, and Southwark, was 
almost oonOiLod to the lower part of the valley 
of the Thames; the ^ound from thonoe, now 
nearly Oiled with biuldinffs, rises gradually to 
Hampstead Heath, which iu 433 feet above 
its level; the highest part of Shooter’s Hill, 
which bounds it on tho south, is 411 feet; the 
cross of St. Paul’s its centre, 406 feet; the top 
of the Monument, 226 feet; the Horse Guards* 
barracks, llogent’s Park, 200 feet, tho County 
Fire Office, Regent-street, 60 foot; Bucking- 
ham Palace, 13 feet 4 iuches; I'ife House, 
Whitehall, one foot six inches, and Westmin- 
ster Hall, the lowest ground, eleven inches 
below tho level of the river; as is also tho lake 
in St. James's Park, which is five feet beneath 
it. The metropolis, in the reign of William 
III., extended from east to west five miles, 
and from north to south in its greatest breadth 
was under two: at tho present day, calculat- 
ing one continued junction of buildings, it is 
not loss than nine miles iu length, and its ex- 
treme breadth four. Though the population 
has increased in a still larger ratio, yet greater 
accommodation has been obtained for the peo- 
ple, arising from tho increased elevation given 
to the houses, and tho disuse of court-yards. 
The first census of the population was taken 
in tho second year of tho reign of Charles 11., 
and firom it to tho present day tho fact will 
appear thus: — 


Year 1700 674,300 persons 

1750 676,250 

1801 800,000 

1811 . .. . 1,050,000 

1821 . . . . 1,225,694 

1835. . . . 1,471,941 


The number of inhabitants immediately 
within the walls has continued to decrease; in 
the year 1821, it amounted to 56,174, in 1881 
to 55,778; this falling ofi was principally in 
the parish of St. Katherine, where the num- 
ber which, at the commenoement of the last- 
named year, amounted to 2,934, were at the 
close of it, by tho formation of tho St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks, reduced io 72. The inoreaso 
has amounted on the average to about 25,000 
annually, and according to the last estimate 
in 1885, the entire popiuation of the metropo- 
lis amounted to 1,776,600; the census of 1841 
Witt in all probability bring it to 2,000,000, 


STRYCK’S INSTITUTE OF THE LAW 
OF SPECTRES.* 

fPVvsi tho owfont wmbtr tfSkekwood.") 

, [Tats curious treatise was first publisbed by 
' Stryck, in 1701, and in the collected edition of 
his works, and those of his fkther, (Francfort 
and Leipsig,) it forms the fourteentii disserta- 
tion of volume twelfth. Stryck may be consi- 
dered as one of the last thorough-going be- 
lievers in the visible existence of the Satanic 
dynasty on earth, and devoted his time and 
talents to the compilation of a spectral code, or 
digest of the law, as applicable to the world 
we live in, with the devu and his emissaries. 
Stryck begins his dissertation with a sub-divi; 
sion of the classes of 

The Genus Spectre»1 

There is first your domestic spectre, (Haus- 
gott or Kobold,) who passes with tho premises, 
whoever may be the proprietor ; your air- 
spirit, or fiying-dragon ; your water-spirit, or 
Nixe, who haunts tho pond in your garden, or 
rises to your hook, if you be a brother of tho 
angle, from some dark snicidal-looking pool in 
the river ; your field-spectre, or out-of-door 
devil, (Feld-tenffel,) mentioned by Isaiah, 
chap, xiii., verses 1 4, 22, who keeps moving 
through woods and uninhabited places, with 
no very definite purpose ; your mountain- 
spectre, (Berg-gott,) a most waggish and 
tricksy spirit, and inveterate practical joker, 
of which tribe the notorious Hubozahl of the 
Giant Mountain in Silesia, is the most eon- 
BpicuouB ropTesentativo ; your spirit of tho 
mine, who again snifers a subdivision into 
tho spiritus milior, who creeps along and 
does no harm to any one, and the spiritus 
crudelior, who not unftequently inflicts death 
upon the luckless inmates of the mine, though 
of late he has been pretty effectually laid by 
the spells of the magician Davy. To those 
add Lamim, Incubi, and Sucoubi, besides that 
largo class of inoognito spirits who make no 
personal appearance, but unequivocally an- 
nounce their prosonco by uttering pestilent 
noiees, subverting the pots and pans in tho 
kitchen, and kicking the tables down stairs. 
" In domibus turbant,” sayu Stryck, ollas, 
patinas, &o., snbvertunt, scamna, mensas per 
scalas dejiciunt.” 

Now, Keeping in view the large spiritual 
standing army which is thus constantly in 
commission, and that all hours are the same 
to them — for it is quite a vulgar error to sup- 
pose that they confine themselves to the short 
period between twelve p.m. and one a.m.— it 
seems plain we cannot turn a comer either in 
town or country, but some of these agreeable 
companions may he at our elbow. “ Pemoo-. 
taut nobiscum, porogrinantnr, rusticantur.” 
And this being the nase, it becomes neoessary 
to look the subject steadily in the face, and — 
instead of attempting, like Balthasar Bekker, 
and other base and presumptuous sceptics, to 
deny the oxistenoe of spectres altogether—- to 

* Pe ^tti« S|Mrctronnni John Samuol Stiyck, 1701. 
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place the le^l relations of men and things 
with those spiritual beings upon a distinct and 
systematic fboting. 

Stryck, accordingly, considers the law of 
spectres, in a civil and criminal point of view. ^ 

*//oto monsters, shamming the ghostly ehor 
racter, are to be dealt with. 

The point is illustrated by the case of two 
citixeiis of Wittenberg, (anno 16.91,) who 
fi^re under the classic pseudonymes of Lu- 
cius and Scius. Lucius was a determined 
sceptic in matters spiritual ; Soius, a firm 
believer. Many a dispute the pair had had 
upon the subject, with the usual result — each 
being only the more confirmed in his own 
opinion. Seius, tliinking to aiid the force of 
an actual illustration to mere reasoning, way- 
laid his unbelieving friend, one dark evening, 
accoutred in a garb somewhat similar to that 
ill which Pipes appalled the soul of Commo- 
dore Trunnion, and at first made a oonsidera- 
blo impression: but Lucius rallying his senses, 
and recognizing the 4.88 in lion’s clothing, 
applied his cudgel with such- energy to the 
shoulders of the apparition, that ho speedily 
shrieked out for mercy, protesting that he was 
Seius only, and no spectre. ^ Impossible,” 
rotorted Lucius; ** 1 don’t believe you, you are 
a devil, and no mistake,” and so continued 
the exorcise until the unlucky apparition was 
really on the point of giving up the ghost. 

Stryck puts the question in reference to the 
case cited : — ^ Whether this case was action- 
able?” lie answers his own question, by 
holding that no action of damages will lie at 
Sains* instance, he himself being the occasion 
of the drubbing ho hod received ; aud we cer- 
tainly think it probable, had any such action 
boon brought by Soius, the verdict would have 
been similar to that returned by the Yorkshire 
jury in the case of the termagant killed by her 
husband — “ Served him right.” 

Rather inconsistently, however, with bis 
own doctrine, ho is of opinion that both par- 
ties should bo doalt with criminally ; Soins 
for the personation of a spirit, and Lucius for 
excessive grubbing — a view in which we can- 
not concur ; for we really hold that it is 
scarcely possible to thrash a pretended spirit 
too severely. Popular feeling, it is notorious, 
is strong on the subject. If a fellow is caught 
hoisting an illuminated turnip above a white 
sheet, he is dealt with more majorum, by a 
course of drubbing followed by ducking in the 
nearest pond. If ho personates the devil, 
which was Seius* case, with horns, saucer 
eyes, and a fiery tail, and is then caught in 
iagranti, ho may think himself lucky if he 
escapes with his life. In fact, there is no 
delinquency which we visit with more feroc4ty 
upon the ofibnder, than that of having given 
us a thorough fright. 

Stryck concludes his examination of the 
law of spectres, by the examination of the 
nice and important question>-whether, if a 
house be rendered uninhabitable on account 


of spectres, the proprietor mutt still pay taxes 
for it t Stryck holds the negative-Hin opinion 
which Booms equitable, though we have our 
own doubts whether his law on the subject 
would be oonfirmed by the Court of Exche- 
quer. 


BELEMNITES, OB THUNDERSTONES. 

Befoxe the geological history of this extinct 
marine animal was well made out, few natu- 
ral productions ministered more largely to the 
superstitious feelings of man. 

The nations of antiquity looked upon them 
with terror. They imagined that the gods, 
who sat throned on Olympus, hurled them to 
the earth as symbols of their wrath, to mani- 
fest their indignation against men or nations. 

Another legond was, that they proceeded 
from the lynx^from this animal having eyes, 
dazzling and swift as bolts of lighting. 

From their being found on Mount Ida, they 
were also, from thoir remsomblancc to those 
organs, called Tdw daotyli, or petrified flugiTS, 

This last idea was too much in unison with 
the gloomy imagination of the northern na- 
tions to be lost: they had, accordingly, tho 
title of “ deviTs fingers,” bestowed on them. 

Not unfroquontly, also, they were called 
Spectre-candlcs. 

Afterwards came the age of thunderstones, 
when this fossil was alleged to be the produce 
of electricity. Lapis fulminans-^ii was 
christened by the learned. 

Snbseqnontly, the bolemnite was considered, 
even by those who had adopted more correct 
opinions on the subjoct of many fossil shells, 
to be strictly mineral — to be a stalactite or 
crystal. 

At length it began to bo granted tliat the 
bolemnite was of organic animal origin, and 
the conical cavity at Its broader end, caused 
it to be looked upon as the tooth of some un- 
known croaturo; others pronounced it to be a 
spine, like those of an echinus. 

So late as 160K, an analysis of it was given 
in Nicholson’s Journal, under the name of a 
crystal, called a “ Thunder-pick.”* 

At Iasi, tho increaMing light of science, 
placed the belemnito in a comparatively clear 
point of view — the true place of tho belcmnite 
is among the Cephalopods. Cuvier, Lamarck, 
and all modem writers of note, agree in this, 
and also concur in allowing that it was an iur 
temal shell, belonging to a oephalopodous ani- 
mal not now existent. 

Belemiiites are most abundant, and oce nr 
principally in the chalk formations, in the 
oolite and lias. 

* A aiilistnnre uith which hnil lioen so hiisy, 
WHS not likely W have Ix'i’ii ovcrioukeil in tl.e olil niii- 
terin ineilicu. It wiis iidminiBUMi d in u pitsdfiod state. 
IIS II rcmxdy for tiu* nishtmsro and stoni*. Dr WooiU 
ward st.i t>«. that in Gluiieestiiirshirn. the powder was 
blown into tho eyes of horses nlTscted with wulory liu« 
muurs; ind, in Russia it is said to be used* whoa 
pnlvpiizi'd. for dicsskng wounds. 
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Bartholomew Fair in 1 670. — In " Somo 
Aoeount of Rachel, Lady Russell,'* moiition is 
made of her ladyship, with her sistor Lady 
Northumberland, and Lady Sliaftsburv, re- 
turning from Bartholomew Pair, loaded with 
fairings for herself and children. How is 
this t Are the people of the present day more 
depraved than thuBO at the above period; or are 
our female nobility now more refined than the 
above truly illustrious, virtuous, and intellec- 
tual ladies, that the fair is about being dis- 
continued 

lVoman*e Privilege. — You may meet with 
twenty meu in a day who stutter: but you 
never heard of a woman^ who had an impedi- 
ment in her epeeeh. — American Paper. 

The Executioner of Louis XVI. — M. San- 
son, the publio executioner, who dio<] lately, 
was remarkable for the horrible task he had 
to perform in 17!h3, when, by virtue of his 
office, he had to bind the hands of Louis XVI., 
and i^orwards place the monarch’s head un- 
der the guillotine. He was the thir<l of his 
name who had filled the same functions, and 
he has loft a son and grandson. He had ac- 
quired somo property, and become an elec- 
tor, was a well-informed man, was fund of the 
arts, and passed most of his evoniiigs in play- 
ing on the piano. 

Great Birth-Year. — It is a curious fact, 
that Mehemet or Mohammed AH, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the Duke of WolUiigtoii, wore 
all bom in 1760. 

Beauty cf Soul. — The palm-tree is the true 
emblem of a beautiful soul, with no rough bark 
or branches, but crowned with thick leaves 
and rich fruit. 

Mode of preserving animals. — M. Salo- 
mon directs, for this purpose, that reptiles os- 
peoially, be immersed, for two months, in 
strong alcohol, and then placed in a stove, 
heated to 104°, untU they are completely 
dried. After this, they may bo kept for any 
length of time, witiiout exhaling any disagroo- 
ablo odour. 

Diamonds found near Algiers. — Throe 
diamonds have boon found in tlie auriferous 
sands of the river (Soumel, in the proviiicu of 
Constantine. One of them, weighing thn*e 
carats, is worth about 201., if free fiMm flaws, 
and is now at the School of Minos, Paris. 
'J'he second weighs 1 J carat, and is now in tlio 
Museum of Natural History ; and tho third, 
ill the possession of M. Le Drdo weighs one 
carat. 

Silkworms. — Every silk-worm produces 
about 560 yards of silk. 

Uousseau, son of t^neen Josopluiie s uurse, 
and au attached servant to tho Napoleon fa- 
mily, on hearing of the catastrophe at Bou- 
logne, was sciz^ with a nervous fever, and 
died on the 1 6th ult. 


The Formicaleo, or Lion-Dog.— Tho mena- 
gerie of the Jardin dcs I'lanUMS, has just re- 
ceived a little dog, which has tho mane, tail, 
and likeness, of a little lion, llio ticket 
, on its cage, calls it tho Formicaleo.” It is 
said to have been brought fVom Tunis to Paris ^ 
by M. Lefobro, corrosiionding member of the ' 
Institute. — Courrier de VEurope. 

“ The Songs of Degrees!* — In the Court of 
the Tomplo^ there was an ascent of fifteen 
steps or stairs botwoon the women’s court and 
tho men’s. Upon these steps, tlio Levitos sung 
those fifteen psulms imipodiately following tho 
one hundred and nineteenth, upon each step 
one psalm, whence those psalms are entitled, 
Psalmi graduates, Songs of } legrcos. — 6*od- 
win*s Jewish Antiquities, lib. 2, p. 67. 

An Even Temper. — A oorrospondent states, 
that he has known a person for tho last twenty 
years, during which period, ho has never seen 
him in a good humour. Such magnanimous 
equanimity of disposition deserves to bo re- 
corded. Wo would advise a medal, bearing 
a suitable inscription, to be prosentod to tho 
individual. — Wilts Herald. 

An enormous organ is now being orooted in 
the Abbey (»f St. Denis. It contains about 
six thoiiHand pipes, amongst which, are some 
moasiiriug fifty-two feet, and weighing twelve 
thousaud i>oufids. This magnificent instru- 
ment is nearly completed. 

The Canal, fur joining tho Danube with 
tho Maine, fast progruMses ; a largo portion of 
the work from Hamburg to Nurembnrg will 
be finished in the course of the present year. 
Throe omblcinatical figures, in white marble, 
each thirteen feet in height, rosjioctively repre- 
senting tho Danube, Rhine, and Maine, will 
be erected by Schwanthalcr, tho Bavarian 
sculptor, on its banks. 

To the Scientific. — The British Associ.ntiou 
will, this year, assomble at Glasgow, on Thurs- 
day, the 17tli of Sept., and not on a Monday, 
as heretofore. 

A farm at Tamorville, near Valognes, in the 
Mancbe, was burnt on tho 3rd of August, by 
tho fall of a moteor, or shooting star. Six 
witnesses affirmed tho fact of having; seen tho 
motooric body going in tho direction of the 
house, and of the conflagration breaking out 
immediately after ; but there wero no moans 
of proving tliat it actually hit the building. 

A weeping Picture. — Under the pressure 
of this sorrow, slio, at length, gave way; she 
loaned her head upon her hand, wiiilo large 
tears dropped silently from her full blue eyes, 
and broke themselves upon the bare table before 
her, — The Pope, a Novel. 

Thunsigars of These are n com- 

munity of murdererb who infest the plains of 
UindoBtan. 


I.ttX/MiA . l*riuted and fiHbn»hni by ,/. 

U3, *'tr> nd, [pfttr Stinivru’t limse), una *uid hv at 
iiud XturMHen — /» I A H i \ bi/ni tfu Huukr 
- In /■/MA'C/'Oiir. ^IIAHJ A.n Jl 
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JAMES TOWN, ST. HELENA. 

Probadlt cro thif) Number meets tbe oyo of 
the reader, the rock of St. Helena will have 
ai^ain become a scene of powerful interest — , 
that of the disinterment of the remains of the 
once mighty general, Napoleon Huonapahte 
—to be entombed benoath the cupola of the 
Church of the luvalidos, in Paris. In ord 
that this purpose might bo accomplished, the 
French government voted two millions of 
francs to defray the necessary expenses, and 
commissioned the King's mm. Prince de Join- 
villo, to proceed to St. Helena : accordingly, 
be sailed about the 10th of last June, with the 
Belle P^tulc, h'avorite, and Papin steamer ; 
and it is expee.ted they will return to Franco 
about the end of next month. 

Having hcoii kindly favoured by a talented 
Correspondent with a View (taken off the 
island by himself) of James- Town, St. Helena, 
where the French vessels will receive their 
valued charge, wo felt assured a faithful re- 
presentation of so momorablo a spot would bo 
acceptable to our reader.^. 

The following interesting particulars aro 
also by the gentleman who furnished the 
drawing : 

“ Monday, May 2. — Moderate trade and 
elondy weather. Down maintop-gallant- mast, 
and set up the now one. I'aiuting outside of 
the ship. 

Latitudo . . Id. 48 South. 

Longitude . . 4. 08 West. 

Hull ... 154 miles. 

Barometer . 30, 16, 

Thermoin«tor 74. 

Pumped ship, 8 inches. 

At 8 P.M. in all studding-sails. At 11. 30. 
saw the island of St. Helena, the body of it 
bearing N.W. — At ( past 2, while rounding 
the Sugar-Loaf Point, a battery on the sum- 
mit fired a gun ; contiiiueil our course, when 
a shot from the same battery struc.k under 
the sliip's stern : lowered our topsails, and 
sent a boat to the Point ; made sail again, 
when another shot struck asteni, and blue 
lights were shown on the summits of the va- 
rious rocks. Run on ; the tiller ropes gave 
way, and the ship nearly became unmanage- 
able ; let go the anchor in James’s Bay, in 
8 fathoms, between a French barque and an 
American brig, upon which the firing ceased. 
The ohurch bearing south ^ west, and Sugar- 
Loaf Point N.E. by E. i E. Furled sails, and 
down royal yards ; signals still passing along 
the heights with £8^cat rapidity. At 3 A.M. a 
boat came alongside, and ordered the ship not 
to have any communication with the shore, or 
with any other vessel. Fine moon ; tho 
island bearing a very bold aspect. 

Run from tho Cape . . 1 ,856^ miles. 

Madras . . 7,4984 do. 

Calcutta . . 8,2524 do. 

Rangoon and Martaban 9,052 do.” 

In sneh language does my log-book describe 
my introduction to St. Helena, when returning 


to England firom tho Burman country, with a 
corps which had completed its long and dis- 
mal banishment (in military parlance termed 
“ service") of twenty years in the East. 
After a two hours’ nap, 1 took my customary 
station on one of the poop hen-coops, and bad 
completed a sketch of tho town and batteries 
immediately in our front, and had more than 
once been called upon by some of our fair 
companions to tell of the exciting events of 
tho earlier part of the morning, before the 
inspector of health came on board. By six 
o’clock tho white flag', tho signal of health, 
was flying at the mast-head, and the passen- 
gers had permission to disembark. The long- 
talkcd-of removal of Napoleon's remains as- 
suming at length the air of reality, and pub- 
lic interest in the island of St. Helena being 
again awakened, T will not hurry my readers 
ashore with tho same rapidity with which I 
sprang into the first boat that came alongsi<lo 
immediately tho inspccting-offlcer had taken 
his departure, but will descTibe tho external 
appearance of tho island more minutely than 
in the scanty entries ip my log-book. Tho 
island is about three leagues in length, run- 
ning nearly N.E. and S.W.; of oblong or cir- 
cular f(>rm ; and about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven miles in circumference. It very evi- 
dently appears to have been formed by sub- 
terraneous fires, and forced upwards from the 
ocean : tho abrupt ridges and chasms into 
which it is split, seem to prove this origin ; 
and the effects of amalgamation by fire aro 
visible from the summits of tho hills to tho 
cavities formed by tho abrasion of the surge 
of tho sea at tho water’s edge. 1 know no 
place which hears so singularly bold and iu(>- 
naciiig an appearauco as St. Hcdena, when 
viewed from tho deck of a vessel rounding the 
point which forms the eastern side of the bar* 
hour ; the nigged rocks, starting abruptly and 
precipitously out of the sea to tho height of 
800 feet, arc crowned by forts and signal- 
posts ; and advantage appears to have been 
taken of every broken spot in the steep decli- 
vity, where by any ]) 08 sibility a battery could 
be perched. The first point which vessels, 
coming fi’om tlie eastward, round, is a pyra- 
midal hill, called The Sngar-Loaf,” with a 
signal-post upon it ; at tho base of this hill 
there arc three batteries, at a small distance 
from each other, cnlled “ Buttermilk,” and 
“ Banks’ Upper” and " Lower Batteries.” 
A little to the S.W. of thorn, “ Rupert’s Bat- 
tery,” at tho bottom of tho valley of that 
name, appear.«i, Mniidcn’s Point dividing it 
from James’ or Chapel Valley, wliero tho 
town (the only one on tho island) is situated. 
On Muudon’s I’oint there is a fort of the same 
name; and several guns, placed on tho heights 
over it, command tho N.E. side of James’ 
Talley, and the anchorage. The sea-faco of 
James-Town is protected by a vtall, and 
strong lino of heavy ordnance, while the S.W, 
side of the harbour is secured by the forts and 
batteries on “ Ladder Hill,” so called from 
the summit being gained by a ladder of 671' 
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8topB ; provisions, unmunition, &c,, aro drawn 
up an inclined railway by machinery within 
tlio fort on the summit, whilo more timid 
people, and those who have not strength to 
attempt the ladder, may toil up the long 
7.ig>Kag horse-road which has been formed in 
the side of the Promontory. Immediately 
under the Fort, on Ladder Hill, a lodgo of 
rock is occupied by a heavy battery, and a 
similar one is placed over the laiidiug-])lacc at 
the eastern side of the town. The platform 
for this last, has been hewn out of the solid 
rock, and overhangs j;ho water to such a 
degree, that access can only ho gained to it 
from above. Sandy Bay, on the south side 
of the island, where boats might laud in calm 
Wf'athcr, is guarded by another strong bat- 
lory ; and guns aro placed on the heights over 
CAory spot where there is the most distant 
possibility of the surf being crossed. To com- 
plete the arrangements against foreign inva- 
sion, a continuous chain of signal-posts, com- 
municating %vith the Castle, is established 
throughout the island. Whoii a ship is first 
descried in the offing, a gun is firod at tho 
post whore she is socu ; if more than two ap- 
pear, a “ general alarm” is beat, and e’^ery 
male takes the post assigned him. 'J'ho rogii- 
lar troops, at tlio time of which J speak, did 
not exceed l,2fi0, and tho inhabiiauts num- 
bered about 1,0(M) : since tho expiration of tho 
East' India Company's charter, and the Bri- 
tish government receiving over tho island of 
St. Helena, the number of tho former has 
been considerably reduced, and the troops of 
the lino stationed there, consist merely of a 
detachment from one of tho regiments at tho 
Cape. 

During the period of Napoleon's residonco 
on the island, tho frigates on the station per- 
forming their daily cruise round it with all 
tne monotony and regularity of clock-work, 
and their row-boats watching every inlet by 
night, rendered assurance dunbly sure, and 
it Hoomed donbifiil whether a water-rat even 
could havo lauded without a passport from 
the watchful governcr. When the ra-st im- 
portance of St. Helena is considered to a mer- 
cantile nation like the British, (the India fleet 
on its homoward-boiiud voyage in a great 
measure depending upon it for laying in their 
Stock in water,) the procautioiis against fo- 
reign iiirasion appear no more than neces- 
sary, as an enemy’s fleet might run up before 
the trade- wind, and appear off the island be- 
fore the garrison had even heard that war 
had been proclaimed, llorsbnrgh, the navi- 
gator, says, ** All ships, coming iiL from tho 
eastward, heave-to before they pass Sugar- 
Loaf Hill, and send a boat with an oflicer to 
report them. Tho boat is generally hailed 
from the battery at Sugar-Loaf T’oint, but she 
must proceed to James-Town to give tho 
governor information before the ship be iier- 
mitted to proceed, or pass the first battery at 
the Sugar-Loaf. Ships of war, and all others, 
wust observe this procantion, or the baiiericx 


will open upon them, and abut them out 
from the anenorago, which is well defended 
by tho forts and batteries around.” Tho 
heavy gusts which always sweep down tho 
.YallioR towards the sea in such mountainous 
islands as St. Helena, formed onr only excuse 
for tho disobedience of sucli plain and i>ositivo 
directions as the foreguing ; and on the night 
in question yro wore under the nocessity of 
hugging the land very close to make good onr 
anchorage in tho Bay ; and tho delay of 
licaving-io would have driven ns oif too far to 
leeward, that wo should havo been unable to 
beat up again to the island W'ithuut very 
serious loss of time. Having been drivtm out 
of Table Bay by a violent atom, and before 
wo had completed our watering, the governor, 
Sir K. Dallas, accepted the apology with 
whitdi our captain waited upon him. Vessels 
run so close under tho ^ugar-Loaf Battery, 
that tho artillerymen literally look down upon 
the decks, and from constant practice at float- 
ing butts they have become most dexterous 
marksmen. A portion of tlio guns, like those 
at Gibraltar and Quebec, are placed upon a 
swivel, BO as to admit of the shot being 
plunged or sent pci*pendiciilarly downward 
upon any object. Europe being at tliis time 
in an unsettled state, the islanders were 
thrown into considerable alarm by the heavy 
firing; and wc were subsequently informed, 
that tho coloured signals which so rapidly 
passed from battery to battery, were, “ IShall 
wo fire into her t” Fortunately for ns tho 
governor haT>pcaed to be at Plantation House, 
five miles distant from Jamos-Town, and llio 
few minutes which elapsed in receiving his re- 
ply, saved us from receiving tho concentrated 
fire of some pieces of heavv ordiiaucc, as 
by tho time his brief “ yes” w-a* received at 
the batteries, we bad stow^cd ourselves so 
snugly between Mounseer and Brotlicr Jona- 
than, that even St. Helena marksmen could 
not have picked us out without showering 
some of tlie compliments intended for us upon 
our iieighboiirH. We were not tho fir^t wlio 
had of late ku rashly niii tho gauntlet ; ('ap- 

taiii thought it would be a good 

to “ steal pasty' but his vessel received such 
a riddling before her topsails wore lowered, 
that she was with difficulty kept afloat. 

Jamcs-Towii, cramped in as it is by hills, 
and ruiiuiug in a long strij) up the valley 
backwards from the Bay, makes but little 
show from tho anchorage, the principal fea- 
tures being Ladder-Hill Battery, the Cliurch, 
the Governor’s House, and the Wall and 
W'atcr Battery ; whilo tlie back-ground is 
formed by Diana’s I’eak, which rises to tlio 
height of 2,200 feet, and the high lands in tho 
viciuity of IMautaiiou House. Without any 
stretch of fancy or imagination, the town ap- 
pears to be threatened widi as melancholy a 
fate .Jbs Pompeii or Horculauenm, by the im- 
pending rocky crags : in many places vast 
portions of rock have been underbuilt, so as 
to prevent tlicir falling and crusliiiig the 
M ‘J 
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bouBOB beneath ; while in otlirnr places exca- 
yations have been made at tlio base of the 
hills, in order to gain building ground ; and 
one man is seen busily employed creating the 
danger which his neighbour is so unxiously 
striving to avoid. Notwithstanding the town 
lies on the lee side of the island, there is suf- 
ficiont surf to render the landing-plact) a very 
indifferent one ; nor has any effort been made 
to improve it, by tlirowiug out a quay or pier 
for tlie aocommodation of the numerous vi- 
sitors on route from India to England ; the 
boatmen merely back their boat to the edge 
of some rocks which jut out into the water to 
the eastward of the town, and the pa.sseiigorH 
leap'ashore whenever a fair opportunity offers : 
this, the retiring swell renders rather a nice 
manceuvre. 

As our boat quitted the ship for the shore, 
a salute of nineteen guns, fired over our heads 
from Ladder- 1 Jill in compliment to one of our 
passoiigers, had a very fine (effect. W o entered 
the town over a drawbridge, and coiitinniug 
200 or fiOO paces along the Water ilattery, 
passed under an arclnul gateway, with an 
ofllcer's gu:i.rd stationed at it, au<l proceod(Kl 
up the principal stroet. The valley is too 
narrow to admit of more than a single main 
street, which ruiis parallel with the hills ; the 
houses in it are neatly built, and there arc 
several good shops, where, as might be sup- 
posed, every article is exorbitantly dear. In 
the upper part of the town there is a long 
esplanade, between two rows of trees, and a 
s<iuaro, with the infantry barracks : the ico- 
veruor’s house aud gardens are on the sea- 
front of tlie towu, and immediately in rear 
of the Water Battery. But previous to at- 
tempting any thing in the lionizing way, wu 
looked out for something substantial, and soon 
found our way into Solomoirs lodging-house. 

[Our iiitolligeiit (Correspondent proposes to 
furnish another engraving, with description ; 
which we hope shortly to lay before the reader.] 

TllK M0THI:KLGS.«:. 

{For the Mirror ) 

SuT never knew n mother'e love. 

Or huiletl n mutlier’s voice ; 

She'll never feci a mother's praise. 

Make every pulse icjoico ; 

Thoutirh friends around her path may vie, 

Their sym]Mithy to prove, 

Shn’ll iii*\'e.r meet a mother's eye. 

Or share a mother’s love. 

Site nestled on her mother's breast. 

Hut could not know the Krief 
That swelled within tiiiit place of rest, 

So gentle and so brief ; 

The bitter tear that slo\i 1 > fell. 

Her slumlieiiuB child above, 

Tlie aiKOiiy that could not tell 
A ilyiu^' ]i.ire4il’s love. 

Tliis world has many a irrief to bear. 

And nidiiy a hoiie to mourn, 

Dnt pii>**' hand will strive fioiii her. 

Its t;:i!iit’riuK thorns to turn, 

Aiid vipe the tear diop from her eye, 

'\nil soothe her i;riefs awhile, 

\YlKi.>e childish sorniws may not fly 

It 'iViie a mother's smile. ‘Mabia R — . 


THE SUMMER BUN. 

{jFor the Mirror.) 

How sweet to breathe tlio Imlmy air, 

Aud lift the heart in praise and pniy'r 
To CSod, who made the day and uiKlit, 

The Ueaveui anil that bk'st orb of liKht. 

The Summer Sun. 
Whu ean 1 k» sad when Naliiie's ;;ay. 

When Gelds, aud woods, and );rovcs display. 

The splendour and the lieaniiiif* love 
Of Him who reigns in light, above 

The Summer Sun ’ 
The golden gates of glory, see. 

Art* now iiidolded ! v.ikI uiid titn; 

Streams tlie full blaze of lustrous light. 

In ntys refulgent from the bright — 

Tlie Summer Sun. 
Music floats on the swelling guh* ; 

The lark's rich song Alls all the vale ; 

Warbling his ftraise. he suaiv awn}. 

Aud blesses with his surdeut lay, 

Tluj Summer Sun. 

This seene, an emblem bright poiiitr.iys. 

Of that blessed source of light, whose rays 
IblTiiKe sweet (Nsme in ClirisliMii luMits, 

Whilst o'er the fnir nre.iiiuu tlarts 

The Seiiimei* .*<1111. 

Thou “ Sun of Riyhtrousnm, arise I'* 

Send foith Tliy beams o'er earth and skies 
liisp'.n* onr souls with lieavcul\ lm-“, 

Tlial we, at hist, ni:iy soar uliove 

The SiinitiKM Sun. 

Mansjicld. W. JlAiinv. Jiiii. 

THE WORM. 

{For the Mirror.) 

Arv. spnrii the foul woim aside, 

K«> noisome, and cold, mid vile. 

Yet lM*tliiiik thtte, man, in thy simrii and piide, 

Tlioii art but a wrorm the whih* ! 

Yes, look lit the chrysalis — 

So coM and stifT and stark, 

Tiion w lit soon, O man, lie as cold us this, 

And shut in u grave as d.-irk I 
Rut watch the guy butteifly — 

So hlitliesonie. and bright, niid brn\e. 

Wilt thou, like the butterfly, lieav'iiwaid liie. 

When thou buratest, like him, th\ grave ? 


SPANISH PHILOSOPHY. 

“ Thk day after my arrival,” nays a recent 
traveller, “ at Vittoria, I went to a shoe- 
maker’s to get some repairs done to my boots. 

There was nobody in the shop- - the master 
was on the opposite side of the street, smoking 
his cigarito. 

" Uis shoulders were covered with a maiitlo, 
full of holes. He looked like a beggar, but a 
Spanish boggtw, rather appearing proud, than 
ashamed, of his poverty. 

Ho came over to mo, and I explained my 
business. 

" ‘ Wait a moment,’ said he, and immedi- 
ately called his wife. 

“ ‘ How much money is there in the purse 

“ ‘ Twelve picetias.’* (fourteen francs, forty 
centimes.) 

“ ‘ Then I shan’t work.* 

" ‘ But,’ said 1, ‘ twelve picottas will not 
last for over.’ 

*‘*WhO has SfSEN TO-MORROW ?’ Said he, 
turning his back on mo.” 
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WOLKENBURG ; 

OB, THIS CASTLE OF CLOUDS. 

Lt was a warm Rummer’s day; the sky was 
bright and cloudless, and all nature cheerful, 
pwhcii a kni;i;ht rode leisurely along the road 
that wound under the Drachenfels, beside the 
banks of the Rhino. From the nature of his 
arms and accoutrements it was evident that 
ho had returned from the crusades, which at 
that time occupied the attention of the princi- 
pal European states; from the tired walk of 
his panting steed it Wji.s further made clear 
that they had journeyed that day far and fast, 
and tliat the knight, whom we now introduce 
as the Baron of Ehrenbacli, wanto<l the j)ower, 
and not the will to continue his journey at tho 
saiiio rapid pace. 

What thoughts wore passing in the Baron’s 
mind may easily bo conjectured when the rea- 
der hears, that he had been called smldenly to 
the crusades, and was now returning as unox- 
peetly as Ik; had dejtartod to claim her as his 
bride whom ho had loft with a heavy heart, 
and who, during his absence, had dwelt in his 
castle under the protection of his sister, the 
CViintOHS Amina. 

'J'iie baron, then, was occupied with such 
thoiights as these circumstances would suggest, 
when ho looked up from his reverie, and 
sought tho castle which containe<l his Anna — 
his expected bride. The mountain on which 
the Castle of Ehrenbacli was built, he could 
readily perceive, bathed, as it was, in tho rays 
of iiii afternoon huh — but tho castle itself was 
shrouded by thick clouds! 

This circumstance naturally excited the sur- 
prise* of the crusader; but it is necessary that 
wc should now leave him for a time to learn 
what wo can of tho events tliat liad taken 
place during his absence. 

No sooner had tlio Baron of Ehrenbacli left 
his own territory, than hi.s sister, whom ho 
had hdt to rule in his absence, commenced tho 
exercise of her power, by dismissing from tlie 
castle every one of the domestics. For tliis 
arbitrary act no cause was assigned, and when 
the faithful servants of the baron, thus cast 
away, came amongst the villagers, the liatrod 
which they had always cherished against tho 
Countess Amina rose to its utmost; every in- 
dividual of tho baron’s vassals vowed that 
should ho be elected to any of tho places thus 
reiidorod vacant, he would resolutely rcfusoto 
serve, and tho whole village was in a turmoil, 
expecting the eonseqiiouco of the lady’s wrath 
—but their rosohition was not tested — tlie 
plattcs of tho dismissed rotaiiiors wore not 
Blled! This caused fresh wonderment. Tho 
CountoRs Amina and the Lady Anna were tho 
only iuhabitauts of tho custlo! WaR it possi- 
ble that they performed for themselves tho 
necessary menial ofiiees? The baron’s sister 
was too proud, his lady-love far, far too gen- 
tle;— but it was at length decided that gentle- 
ness gave way to pride, and that the l^ady Anna 
acted as the servant of the Countess Amina. 


Shortly after this, the castle afforded the 
vassals of Ehreubacli fresh cause for amaze- 
ment — thick clouds wore seen to gather round 
it, and constantly to remain there; and, al- 
•thoiigh tho provisions tho castle was known 
to have coutaiuod must by this time have been 
exhausted, no frosh supplies wore asked or 
given. Nothing could account for this, except 
the belief that tho Countess Amina was mak- 
ing some use (and, if any, without doubt, an 
evil one) of the black arts in which she was 
known to bo a proficient. Fears wore enter- 
tained on behalf of the Lady Anna, and the 
villagers, amongst whom she was very popu- 
lar, dotcrmhiod to go up to the castle, and do 
what they could on her behalf. Accordingly, 
they marched up the sides of the mountain, 
plunged into the clouds at its summit, and 
again, after a time, emerged — ^bnt it was on 
tho same side from which they entered them! 
—again and again they made tho attempt, hut 
still with the same result; at last they gave 
up their fruitless enterprizc and returned to 
the village. Thenceforth, tho mountain and 
castle were known by no other name than 
tho Wolkenborg, or Castle of Clouds. 

Return we now to the baron ; he had 
scarcely recovered from his surprise, and found 
means to account for the singular appearance 
which ho witnessed, when a strange figure 
stood in his path! it was that of an old man, 
whoso long white beard ftowed over a dark 
loose robe that completely covered him. Tho 
knight instiuctivoly stopped, and was about 
to address him, when ho made signs that de- 
manded Rilciico. Seeing that the baron obeyed 
his gestures— “ Baron of Ehrenbacli,” said ho, 
“ bo not surprised that 1 bluiulJ know you, 
that which 1 am about to unfold is still more 
marvellous, and it affects you nearly . A miiia, 
tliy sistor, now practices the Rorcery which 
her whole life has been spout in studying — 
yon clouds are of her raising. Sho loves nei- 
ther thcc nor thy affianced bride, w'hom sho 
would wod to another. Tho Lady Anna is 
true and therefore suffers — during one hour 
ill the day, and one hour only, the sorceress 
Rloe)>s— ft>r that time her charms arc at the 
control of tho Baroa of Ehrenbacli and of none 
but him it is the hour after midnight — then, 
if tliou goes! to the casilc, thou hast but to 
speak, and all thou askest yields before thee, 
if thou delay ost beyond the hour, tliou art 
lost.” 

“ 1 will save her this night,” cried Ehron- 
bach. 

Tho old man made a motion of satisfaction, 
and tho baron saw him no more. 

At midnight the baron hastily ast'cnded the 
mountaiu, the night W'as bright ami clear; as 
tho old man had prophesied, at his word the 
clouds vanished, and tho doors, closed by ma- 
gic arf., opened at his touch; he reached the 
chamber where tho Lady Anna was confined; 
the hour was almost up, he dragged her hur- 
riedly out of tho castle, ami then, commanding 
tliat fire should consume the scene of his sis- 
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tor’s wickodness^ saw it imraodiatoly wrapt in 
ilames. The fire was potent, for the hour was 
not completed until the castle was entirely 
consumed; standing on its ruins, the baron 
fancied he saw the form of tho old man grasp- 
ing his struggling sister; ho tamed away, and, 
bearing with him tho Lad;^ Anna, now almost 
lifeless, hastened to the village; here he was 
no soonor known, than ho was greeted cordi- 
ally by his rejoicing yassals, and, if it were 
possible, still more did they rojoico, whon, 
soon aftor, tlio baron and his lovely bride sat 
among thorn at tho wedding-feast. 

Tho site of the baron’s castle thus destroyed 
is still called tho Wolkenburg, but the Knight 
of Ehronbach choso not again to reside on a 
spot BO unhallowed; — another and statolior 
castlo soon roso, with the assistanco of friendly 
vaHsals, on a neighbouring eminence, in which 
the knight and his lady lived long and happily. 

Of Amina and the old man no moro was 
hoard, althoagh tho baron long sought tho 
latter to reward his services, and tnqniro into 
tho sources of his mysterious information. 

H. A L- 

SHOE BUCKLES. 

TUETR INTRODUCTION AND DISUSE. 

In the timo of Henry VII., an not of parlia- 
ment was passed, interdicting, among other 
things, (to preserve tho monopoly to our coun- 
try,) the importation of, by **merchaunt straun- 
gors,” ** into the roolmo of Ynglond to be 
souldc, any bokcllcs, .... clospes for gloves 
.... bokelles for shoys,” (shoes,) &c. This 
tended to koop foreigners in tho out-parts, 
and to oiicourage trade at home. 

This article, of very ancient use in our 
country, and tho manufacture of which con- 
tributed largely to tho employment of War- 
wickshire ingenuity during tho last century, 
is now almost forgotten. 

1 nsigiiificant as it may seem at the present 
day, the time was, when almost every riiod 
foot in the kingdom was dependent on the 
buckle for its gamitiiro. 

A writer, characterized for his qnaintness,* 
thus discourses upon the shoe-buckles of old 
time. 

" This fashion, (of piked toes,) like every 
other, gavo way to time, and, in its stead, tho 
rose began to bnd upon the foot; which, under 
tho house of Tudor, opened in groat perfection. 
No shoo was fashionable without being fast- 
ened with a foil-blown rose. Ribands of every 
colour, except white, the emblem of the de- 
prossod house of York, were had in esteem ; 
but the red, like the house of Lancaster, held 
pre-eminenoe. 

** Under the house of Stuart, the rose 
withero<l, which gavo rise to the shoe-Btring. 
Tho beans of that ago ornamented their 
lower tier with double laces of silk, tagged 
with silver, and tho extremities were beau- 
tified with a small fringe of the same metal. 

* Hutton, Hist, of Bhrmingham. 


The inferior class wore laces of plain silk, 
linon, or even a thong of leather ; which last 
is to be met with in the humble plains of 
mral life. 

" Tho revolution was Femorkable for tho 
introduction of William, and the minntc 
buckle, not differing much in size aud shape 
from the horse-bean. This offspring of fancy, 
like tho clouds, is ever changing— the fashion 
of to-day is thrown into the casting-pot to- 
morrow.” 

The bucklo seems to have undergone every 
figure, size, and shape of geometrical inven- 
tion. It has passed throng every form in 
tho whole zodiac of Euclid. 

In 1781, tho large square bucklo, plaited 
with silver, was the ton. The ladies also 
adopted tlio reigning taste; "it was difficult,” 
says Hutton, " to discover their beautiful littlo 
feet, covered with an enormous shield of bncklo, 
and wo wondered to seo tho active motion un- 
der tho massive load.” Thus the British fair 
of that timo, killed by the woigh!^ of metal. 

The change of fashion that ensued was 
disastrous to a large class of ingenious arti- 
zans, who were compelled to suffer, though 
not in silence, the loss of their usual employ- 
ment. 

In 17.91, a deputation of master bncklo- 
makers, from Birmingham, Walsal, and Wol- 
Yorhampton, waited upon the Prince of Wales, 
fofterwards George IV.,) at Carlton Honso. 
^le objoct of their audience was to present a 
petition, setting forth tho distressed situation 
of thousands of individuals, in the different 
branches of the buckle manufacture, in conse- 
quence of the fashion then provalont of wear- 
ing strings. His Royal Highness received 
the petitioners very graciously, and, as a proof 
of his sympathy, not only resolved to wear 
buckles himself, but to order that his house- 
hold should do the same. But tho royal ox- 
amplo, and tho royal command, were alike 
nugatory, when opposed to the dominion of 
fashion : — strings became general. 

In 1812, to adopt tho words of Hutton, 
"tho whole generation of fashions in the 
bnckle lino was extinct ; a buckle was not to 
bo found on a fomalo foot, nor upon any foot 
except tliat of old age.” 

During the last period above-mentioned, 
Bolsovor, in Derbyshire, now only noted for 
its castle, was famous for tho manufacture of 
superior steel buckles. 

Tho test of their excellent temper, still tra- 
ditionally reported in the neighbourhood, was, 
that though tho wheel of a loaded cart should 
pass over a Bolsovor buckle, tho latter, in 
consequence of its elasticity, would not siumr 
any permanoiit alteration of shape. 

Metal clasps, formerly so common for fast- 
ening tho shoes of children, seem, in their dis- 
appearance, to have followed the buckles of 
the men and women, as they are now rarely 
to be met with. What, however, does remain 
of the shoe-buckle and clasp trade, is mostly 
confined to Walsal. 
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UTIMATB OF 

PATERNAL DUTIES IN CHINA, 

The foUowing list of merits and errors, rela- 
ting to the coudact of females, is extracted 
from a Chinese work, entitled, " MerUa and 
'DemeriU Scrutinized** The person addressed 
is the husband, or head of the family ; and, as 
he possesses authority over the females of his 
house, he is considered answerable for their 
merits or errors. 

MERITS. 

To guard the female^ apartments with rigor 
for oue day, one ratc*of merit; to teach fe- 
males with a mild and cheerful counteuaiioe, 
for each time, one rate of merit ; to cause 
them to curb their tempers and dispositions 
for ten days running, one rate of merit ; to 
cause them to reform their errors — namely, 
want of filial piety, quarrelsomeness, and ill- 
iiatiirc; fur each evil reformed, one rate of 
merit ; to put a stop to their scolding, for a 
mouth, one rate of merit ; to teach them to bo 
careful and cleanly in the kitchen, for each 
day, one rate of merit; to teach them to attend 
to family affairs, spinning, weaving, etc., for 
each day, one rate of merit ; to teach them 
cheerfully to work, and not to put their labour 
uj>ou tlioir sistors-in-law, for each day, one rate 
of merit ; to hinder them from gadding to see 
plays acted, for each instance, five rates of 
merit ; to hinder them from going to tomples 
to burn incense, for each instance, five rates 
of merit; to teach them to bo humane and 
kind to female slaves, for each instance, twenty 
rates of merit ; to teach them to be dutiful to 
their father and mother-in-law, for each in- 
stance, fifty rates of merit ; to teach them to 
agree with their sisters- in-law, for each in- 
stance, fifty rates of merit; to teach wives 
and concubines not to bo jealous of each other, 
for each instance, fifty rates of merit; to 
teach them to be henevoleut and virtuous, for 
■each instance, one hundred ratoi: of morit. 

Not to keep the female apartments in ri- 
gorous sechision, for one day, one rate of 
error ; to allow the women to lay long in bod 
of a morning, to bo lazy, to steal rest, and to 
neglect their work, for one day, one rate of 
error ; to suffer a second wife to maltreat tlio 
children of the former wife, for one day, ouo 
rate of error; to suffer them to keep the bowls 
nnd plates in a filthy state, and to cook tlio 
food in dirty style, for oiio day, one rate of 
error; to forbear to do a proper thing because 
the wife or concubiuos oppose it, for each in- 
stance, one rate of error; to sufl'er the women 
to commit their own i»roper work, to their 
sisters-in-law, from an unwillingness to work, 
for every day, two rates of eiTor ; to allow 
them to scold, for every day, five rates of 
error; to beat and oppress wives or concu- 
bines, for each instance, five rates of error ; 
to allow them to ramble to see plays and co- 
nedicBi for each instance, ten rates of error ; 
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to allow them to go and worship in the tem- 
ples, for each instance, ten rates of error; to 
suffer them to be hard upon the female slaves, 
for each instance, thirty rates of error ; to 
, use inlmniau punishments; namely, pinching, 
burning the skin, tearing out the hair, etc., 
in correcting wives and concubines, for each 
instance, fifty rates of error ; to allow them 
to neglect their duty to thoir father and mo- 
ther-in-law, for each instance, one hundred 
rates of error ; to allow them to quarrel with 
thoir sisters-iu-law, for each instance, one 
hundred rates of error ; to bo partial in his 
love and favours to them, for each instance, 
one Imndrod rates of error; when rich, to cast 
off tho wife, whom ho espoused while poor, 
for each instance, one hundred rates of error ; 
when a husband suffers a wife to disgrace and 
rulo ovor him, for each instance, one hundred 
rates of error. W. G. C. 

Sfitil anV 

NAVAL ARClirTECTUUE. 

It is worthy of remark, that tlie pr-oportions 
of the British Queen steam- ship, the last groat 
eftbrt of marine architecture that has inter- 
ested tho world, are exactly tliose of Noah's 
Ark, tho first tlmt was set afloat, proving tliat 
4,000 years of practical science has done no- 
thing to improve the dimeusions of floating 
boats, first given by the Great Builder of the 
universe; and if the critical character of tlieso 
proportions bo duly considered, it may afford 
an evidence of tho truth of the Scripture nar- 
rative. The breadth of the Ark was one-sixth 
of the length; the depth thereof one-tenth of 
the length. Tho British Queen is 40fb. Gin. 
wide; stem to stern-post aloft, whole 

depth 29, making the square depth 24ft. 6iu. 
Tho Ark was twice as long as the Queen. — 
flampshire Telegraph, 

A NEW MACHINE FOR €ALICO PRINTINO, 

May bo witnessed at Mr. Houtson’s works 
in Minshull-street, Manchester, exhibiting a 
very important improvoment in calico printing, 
and calculated, we conceive, to produce a vait 
change in tliis important branch of trade. 
One of the modes in work (for the invention 
is of a twofold character) is applicable to cy- 
linder and surface printing— the other to sur- 
face printing only, each admitting of a consi- 
derable saving in the outlay, which at present 
is uoccssarily great, in the purchase of copper 
cylinders and surface rollers, as by these in- 
ventions an almost nnlimitod number of co- 
lours may be printed by one operation of a 
printing machine, and those colours in posi- 
tions extensively variable. We are informed 
that these improvements may be introduced 
into the printing macliines now in use. For 
this imi>ortant invontion wo understand the 
pnb:ic are indebted to tho ingenuity of a Mr. 
2f. M. Chapier (a Fi'em hmau) and it ii pa- 
tented by a Mr. Beard, of London. 
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MURILLO, VELASQUEZ, AND 
ZUUBARAN. 

The three paioten whose names haye immor- 
talized the Spanish school,* are Murillo, Ve- 
lasquez, and Zurbaran. The first was bom 
in lb*] 8, in Seville ; the second in 1599, in the 
same city; and the third, in the village of 
Fuente do Cantos, in Estremadiira, in 1598. 
Thoy wero, therefore, eontomporarios, and all 
lived to a good age. 

Murillo died in his GGth year, and would 
probably have lived longer, had not his death 
been hastened b^ a fall firom the scaffolding, 
whilst painting in tho Franciscan convent of 
Cadiz. Vchiequez died at the age of 01, and 
Zurbaran at that of 64. 

The merit they possessed, is tho impor- 
tant one of originality; the first of them, 
howovor, Murillo^ has proved tho justice of a 
remark of Voltaire, that ho who copies best, 
is tho best original ; for, pcrhajis, no one imi- 
tated BO many masters as Murillo, and yet, 
no one can mistake his style for that of any 
other painter. We have his imiiatiuiis of 
Herrera, of Titian in his portraits, of Cuido 
ill his Magdalens, of Velasquez in his beggar- 
boys and fancy subjects, of Zurbaran in his 
saints ; yet he shitu's out in all as peculiarly 
Murillo, and it seems as if lie imitated others, 
only to surpass them. His animals are ad- 
mirably draw’ll, but ho never appears to have 
loved landscape painting. His sea views are 
of extreme rarity, and are siiiritcd, but inferior 
to those of tho High Dutch school. 

I’his was not tlici ease with Veta^qnex^ who 
was, jierhaps, the most universal genius w^o 
have known. He could paint animals, land- 
scapes (the knowledge, of which, he had, 
probably, acquired fiaiin Herrera el Viejo, his 
master), tho sea, and fancy snbj<.'ctH, and his- 
torical pieces, with equal case. In vigour 
and versatility of genius, he equalled Kubeus, 
and drew largely from him. A residence in 
Italy, did not, however, induce him to climigo 
his style, and tlic W'orks of his later years, dif- 
fer little from thosu of an earlier period, save 
ill a little less attention to the minute parts of 
drawing, and a greater oiidoavoiir at oifcct. 
No painter managed light bettor, 'i'ho aerial 
perspective of the surrender of Hrcda, and tho 

ictnre of the artist himself working fur Thilip 

Y., and surroniided by bis family, is not ex- 
ceeded by Do Uoogn, ilembrandt, or the most 
skilful Dutchman ; yet he had not tho grace 
or toiidoriioss of Murillo; In^ surprises, but 
dues not woo us into admiration. Much of 
his time was unfortunately lost in attending 
on Philip IV., who invested him with tho 
ofiico of chamberlain at court, and the last 
]>ublic act of his life, was that of accompany- 
ing tho lufitnta Maria Theresa to Iruii, on her 
marriage with Louis XLV. of France. The 
wife of Velasquez only survived her husband 
seven days. 

* l-'or uoticeK ot tillifr m-islt're of the Spauisli si'lioul. 
vidi* No tKla uf iito Miiioi. 


The life of Zurbaran presents us with ono 
of tho numberless histories of men, who, born 
in situations appareutly unpropitious for tho 
development of talent, have, nevertheless, at- 
tained to tho highest glory in their profession. 
He was tho sou of a country proprietor, and , 
any who are acquainted with the state of that 
class in Spain (bad as it is now, it was worse 
thou) will consider tho eminence to which ho 
advanced, as almost a work of magic. Ho 
was bom a painter, aud his early efforts at- 
tracted so much notice, that his parents sent 
him to Seville to study under Kodolas. Be- 
fore attaining tho age bf thirty, he had com- 
pleted tho chapel of St. Peter, in tlie cathe- 
dral, and tho famous altar-piece for tho ooUe- 
giate church of St. Thomas Aquinas, tho latter 
of which, is coiiHidcred his master-piece. Tho 
paiiitiiigs of the (.'arthuja, at Xores, were 
executed in his 85th year. Neither Murillo 
nor Zurbaran ever left Spain, and yet their 
notions of tho art aro strikingly opposed. 
Zurbaran copied nobody, Murillo everybody ; 
tho first was satisfied to si>ciid days over » 
wliito mantle fixed on a model, and occupy 
himself on a single figure; Murillo was group- 
ing, and varying, and catching at every new 
form and expression, trusting to his own ge- 
nius to improve upon iiatun^. Zurbaran threw 
a strong contrast of light and darkness on tho 
principal figure in the first term, and went no 
further. Murillo aimed at and succeeded in 
conveying aerial perspective to tho furthest 
distance in the sky, and sought to make his 
outlines melt into tho air. Two paintings for 
tho Geronomito convent of Buiiriios, by Znr- 
baraii, one of which is in my posscs-siou, had 
tho outlines of tho figures marked (»n tho plain 
side of the canvas, so hard aud inflexible was 
the system of tho painter. Both were fine 
Golouri.sts, and both true to nature, but Mu- 
rillo toned down his pictures by glazing, and 
Zurbaran ]»asscd a wash over the strong bliio 
and w'hito ho employi d, and detached tho fi- 
gures by painting the distances lightly. In 
point of composition, Zurbaran was inferior 
to Murillo or Velasquez an observation which 
tho reader may n^adily verify, by turning to 
tho " Bavaria Sacra,’’ with the plates of Sado- 
len (wTongly quoted in my Notices of the 
Northern Capitals^ as ** Batavia Rediviva'’), 
where ho vrill find the subjects of many of tho 
pictures of tho two first masters, and i>articu- 
larly that uf St. Isabel washing the child 
affiietcd with tho Scurvy, by Murillo. Accord- 
ing to my own taste, the order of preccdonce 
1 should give to these three great painters, is 
as 1 have placed them in the text; others, 
however, and particularly the French, roverso 
the order, and quote Zurbaran, Velasquez, 
and Murillo. Indeed; in England, and at 
Madrid, Velasquez is generally put before 
either Murillo or Zurbaran. — From StandisKs 
Seville and its Vicinity. — 1840. 
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SournaU. 

Blackwood’s magazine, no. ccxcix. 

Septombcr, 1B40. 

,[Thk memory of Gilbert White has long hal- 
lowed the spot on which ** the days of the years 
of his pilgrimage ” were holily passed; and no 
traveller to Selbomo but is filled with chaste 
delight on visiting the haunts of the reverend 
philosopher. Blackwood has a most pleasing 
paper this month upon the subject, entitled 
A Visit to Sclbome, throughly imbued vrith 
good and gentle sentinents.] 

Harmony of Soul, 

I know not how, sitting on a stile, calmly 
gazing upon a quiet little village, aud listening 
to the murmuring of an insiguificant brook, in 
the twilight of an April oveniug, can fill the 
heart of man even to overfiowing with a soft 
and balmy dreaminess — a gentle ocstacy— a 
passive pleasure, which one cannot refer to any 
exercise of the imagination, for the imagina- 
tion is not at work— nor to reflection, for in 
such cases there is no turning of the mind in- 
ward upon itself. Whether it is the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of our fancy in the contem- 
plation of a spot whoso ideal picture long had 
occupied our mind, or whether some loiig-for- 
gotteii remembrance of the scenes — scenes, 
perchance, like this — of our early boyhood, or 
of our youthful loves, comes welling up in the 
breast, filling the eyes with not auploasnrablo 
tears; or whether, which is, perhaps, as likely 
as anything else, in the beholding a placo 
where peace itself might dwell, the peace of 
nature descends like dew, aud fills the heart 
of the beholder with that poaco which tho 
worlil cannot give. The analysis of these de- 
licious seusatiouB I leave to the masters of the 
liumau heart, Sterne or Mackenzie. It is suf- 
ficient for mo to be enabled to enjoy them. 

Venerable Oak at the Plestor, 

Tn tho centre of tho village (Sclbonio) and 
near the church, is a square piece of ground, 
surrounded by houses, aud vulgarly called the 
riestor. In the midst of this spot stood, in 
old times, a vast oak, with a short squat body, 
and huge horizontal arms, oxtoiiding almost 
to tho extremity of the area. This venerable 
tree, surrounded with stouc steps, and seats 
above them, was the delight of old and young, 
aud a placo of much resort in summer evenings; 
where the former sat in grave debato, while 
jtlio latter frolicked aud danced before them. 
Long might it have st<»od, had not the amazing 
tempest of 1703 overturned it at once, to the 
infinite regret of tho inhabitants and tho vicar, 
who bestowed several pounds, in setting it in 
its placo again, but all his care could not avail ; 
the tree sprouted for a time, then withered and 
died 

One can readily conceive the “ infinite re- 
gret ” of the inhabitants at its destruction. 
Tlii'ir fathers had many a time and oft, sported 
roiiml its bulging root, as did their children 
yesternight; aud for their children’s children 


did they still expect it would have spread its 
hospitable shade. It was a bravo old oak — a 
link connecting time past with time to come — 
generation wi£k generation. It was to them 
an old fizmiliar friend — associated with tho 
sports of their youth; for they gambolled be- 
neath its spreading boughs — with the loves of 
their manhood — with tho gamilitios of age — 
nay, with their very griefs; for the ashes of 
their fathers rest awhile beneath its shade ere 
they finally repose in peace beneath tho uiidis- 
tiuguishod turf. 

Sanctified Spots. 

Of the hermitage wherein Gilbert White 
often studied aiul contemplated nothing re- 
mains but tho site. There is, it appears to 
me, a degree of criminality in tho neglect that 
suffers anything that has been sanctified by 
goui us to bo lost or forgotten. 1 1 is not merely 
an injustice to the memory of tho man, who 
makes classic tho very ground whereon ho 
treads, but it is a sad privation to those who 
hold in veneration tho placo ho inhabitod, and 
the haunts of his footsteps; whore ono liugors 
fondly and long, as if to catch from the inspi- 
ration of tho place something of tho inspira- 
tion of the man w'ho gave to tho place much 
of its interest, much of its beauty, and when 
wo consider how greatly natural beauty is as- 
sisted by association; when wo reflect that tho 
ploasuro wo derive from the contemplation of 
magiiifiecut scouery, is as nothing where no- 
thing of genius is associated; and that no 
place is tame, no place barren, no placo un- 
lovely, that genius has consecrated to fame; 
wo cannot help feeling an indignant soirow 
that the s}>ut which genius loved to inhabit 
should bo Bufierod to be forgotten, or tho print 
of his footsteps to be olfaced from the earth. 
Tho bleak and naked waste, enriched by clas- 
sical associations, has more attraction for us 
than tho exuberant prairie of the desert — tho 
stream by whose banks the poet sat and sung, 
flows to a music sweeter than its own, aud 
tho valleys and hills, peopled with tho embo- 
died " creations of fancy,” live in remcmbrauco 
and look green in song. These associations 
make tho best riches, the true glory of a na- 
tion — robe nature in a periietual spring; they 
give to barrenness fertility aud beauty; they 
endear to us our country, and, by fostering tho 
^owLh of national pride — that vanity which 
is akin to virtue — nerve tho soul to deeds of 
noble daring, and stimulate us to study to be 
thought worthy of tho classic soil wo boast to 
call our own. Therefore, 1 sav again, lot no 
haunt of genius bo desecrated by neglect or 
injury; let every memorial of its whereabout 
bo studiously and lovingly preserved and cho- 
rishod, till time aud memory shaU be no moro^ 

Selborne seen from afar. 

Tlio prospect of tho village from the Hanger 
is Burpafesingly beautiful. It is a picture, and 
that piciuro tho picture of i>eaco. The cot- 
tages surrounded each by its shrubby enelo- 
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•ure — gome built of yellow Btone — lome of red 
brick — others of lath and plaster— but all of 
pioturesquo and fanciful forms; the interven- 
ing trees shading and softening down the tone 
of the landscape; the unpretending, though 
tasteful tower of the venerable church; the 
shadowy contemporary yew, that for so many 
centuries has home the old church tower com- 
pany ; the surrounding habitations of the silent 
dead; the modest vicarage, with its magnifi- 
cent hedge or rather, wadi of yew; the moss- 
grown and, alas! neglected garden of Gilbert 
White, where delighted to disport Timothy 
the tortoise, and where, at this moment, you 
may see the blackbirds hopping familiarly 
about the walks; the vale winding on towards 
Oakhangcr, parted in the centre by a strip of 
brighter green, whore runs coiicoalcd the bab- 
bling little brook; the pale poat-rcek, or, 
rather, vapour, ascending from the cottage- 
chimneys, hardly dimming, where it rises, the 

lucid transparency of the air Our 

stroll was deliglitful, and wo returned by 
moonlight, serenaded by the uightiiigalo, to 
our inn, when we retired to rest after a day 
of unmixed pleasure; in which, despite the 
length of our excursion, liitiguo had no share, 
full of thankful gratitude to that great Being, 
who has, in His measuroloss goodness, poured 
out into the lap of nature, so much of luxury 
for the mind of meditative man, and made 
medicine for the wounded spirit in the groves, 
and hills, and fields, and harmony of universal 
nature. 

Orave of (Hlbert White. 

From the placo where Whito drew his first 
breath, and where, with short and nnfrcqnent 
interruptions, he spent a long and happy life, 
a few paces brought us to his grave. 

ITe lies niidistingnishcd in the village 
ohurch-yard. There are, in the south side of 
the chancel, five lowly tenements of the dead, 
the fifth from the chancel is that of Gilbert 
White; his grave is, like his life, lowly and 
peaceful. I was glad that he was laid here; 
nor could 1 help thinking that the gi'ass was 
more green, and the moss moro riclily ver- 
dant on that grave. He lies tranquilly, in the 
lap of his mother earth; and, even in death, 
within the infiueiices of that nature, he, living, 
loved so well. He lies nobly— the world is 
his tomb, the heavens his canopy, the dew of 
ovening scatters with diamonds the spot where 
his ashes repose, his requiem is chanted by the 
warbling choristers of spring, and starry lamps 
that never die illumine his sepulchre. 

The Writer^ s Peroration. 

Our pilgrimage was done — we had travorsod 
the classic ground of the philosopher, we had 
wandered in his footsteps, and we had calmed 
and soothed our spirits into tranquility in the 
contemplation of his peaceful grave. 

Why did we come hero— why leave our 
homes and families to wander over spots 
which make no part of our world, which have 
no connexion with our hopes, or fears, or in- 


terests or prejudices, or passiousl Why did 
we come here I 

1 will answer for myself that 1 came hero 
to pay my humble homage to a peaceful spi- 
rit — a meek possessor of the earth — a man 
without gall or bitterness in his nature, one 
who gained fame without making an enemy, 
and bequeathed to posterity a reputation as 
unenvied as extensive. 

Appreciate him as a naturalist 1 cannot, for 
1 am not qualified. No one save an observer 
of nature can sufficiently appreciate the fide- 
lity of his descriptions, jhe accuracy of his ob- 
BcrratioiiH, the dear lucidity of his dcliiica- 
tioiiB of natural phenomena; — but 1 can sulfi- 
cicutly appreciate the man — the ease, grace, 
and simplicity of his stylo have an indescri- 
bable cham for the gciieml reader; the holi- 
ness of his pursuit; his unafiected, serene, and 
cheerful piety ; the tendency of every lino lie 
wrote to advance the interests of religion, hu- 
manity, and goodness; the tranquiliziiig infiu- 
cnce of his writings on the mind of man. 

Surely if the memory of the illiistrioin dead 
is to derive honour fn>m a pilgrimage to the 
scenes he has familiarized to every one— and 
what fitter homage can the illnstrious dead 
receive?— you will forgive me, reader, that I 
stole from business, and turbulence, and care, 
the few tranquil hours J dissipated in my 
pilgrimage to hai>py, peaceful, and classic 
Sclborno. 


THE CTIJBMIRT. NO. IX. September, 1B40. 

[London; Hastings.] 

[This journal, similar in shape and manage- 
ment to tlu‘ Tianeet, makes thisnionth its ninth 
advance in public favour, of which it is every- 
w’ay worthy. Among otlie.rs it contains a very 
able paper “ On the ffiieinistry of Mountains,^’ 
whieb for the present is deferred, while we pro- 
ceed to condense from it an equally important 
article on the 

ADULTERATION OF BREAD, 

BY CHARLES WATT.] 

That the adulteration of bread is carried on 
in the metropolis and other large towns to a 
most serious extent cannot, for one moment, 
be doubted; indeed, the circumstance that there 
arc, in the branch of business which manufac- 
tures this chief commodity of life— which, if de- 
ficient, admits of no substitute — tw'o distinct 
classes of tradesmen, viz:— one cal hid “ full- 
priced bakers,” ii'om their selling broad at 
the regular trade price, and the other “ cheap,” 
or " low-priced,” from their selling it at a 
lower rale— naturally leads to such an infer- 
ence. When we consider tho fact, which is 
well known, that tho difference iu price varies 
to tho extent of two-pence, or more, in tho 
four- pound loaf, wo can come to no other con- 
clusion than that this vast difference, namely, 
one-fourth, can proceed from no other cause 
than the most extensive and culpable adulte- 
ration* 
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In order to latiefy publie anxiety on this 
subject^ it has often been submitted to atten- 
tive and close inquiry, and the answers re- 
ceived from these low-priced ” bakers, are 
universally, that the reduction is dependent 
*on their keeping no men to carry out the 
broad,” while the replies from the high-priced 
bakers are, tliat they use the best flour, and 
that those who sell cheaper must do other- 
wise.” 

That the trifling amount of wages thns saved 
can make up for so sorions a difi'crenco in 
price as exists, is by.tar too ridiculous to be 
for an instant admitted. 

It must be observed, however, that the adul- 
teration of bread is by no means confined to 
the low-priced ” bakers, for it may be policy 
for the ** full-priced ” dealers to keep up the 
farce of high prices, in order to check suspi- 
cion ; there being many who think nothing 
good nnloBs it is dear. 

Any one may, with a very little trouble, be 
satisfied that there are very serious mal-prac- 
ticcs carried on with regard to the manufac- 
ture of bread, if ho but take the pains to oxa- 
niiiic that purchased at different shops. 

At Homo of the more respectable houses at 
the west end of the town, from which the 
higher classes are supplied, the bread is of a 
fine whiteness, is exceedingly light, and the 
crust is not hard and dry; while at those 
houses whore there is a crowded and poor po- 
pulation, it is of a very dark colour, is heavy, 
and the crust has a hard and compact ap- 
pearance, which latter circumstance arises 
entirely from the quantity of inferior flour, and 
the admixture of a large quantity of potatoes. 

The adulterations of bread aro of two kinds, 
noxious and innoxious; the noxious arc such 
as may by repeated action bcoome injurious; 
those are alum, sulphate of copper and zinc, 
chalk, plaster of Paris (sulphate of lime), and 
bone dust. 

With the observations of Dr. Uro, in his 
valuable work on tho arts, ** that it is a very 
serious thing for a lady or gentleman of se- 
dentary habits or infirm constitution, to havo 
their digestive powers daily vitiated by da- 
maged flour, whitened with 197 grains of alum 
per quartern loaf; acJdity of stomach, flatu- 
lence, headaches, palpitation, costiveness, and 
urinary calculi, being perhaps tho probable con- 
sequeiicos of the habitual introduction of so 
much acidulous and acescent matter,” — wo 
entirely agree. 

Alum may bo detected in bread by treating 
the latter with distlUod water, filtering tho 
liquor thus obtained, first through calico, and 
then through blotting-paper, till it is quite 
clear, then dividing it into two equal portions, 
into one of which is to be poured a few drops 
of nitrate or muriate of baryta, and into the 
other a few drops of liquid ammonia. 

('balk, plaster of Paris, or bone dust may 
be detected by incinoratiou of tho bread con- 
iaiuing thorn, and treating tho ashes with nitric 
acid, which will dissolye the chalk with effer- 


vescence, and tho plaster of Paris and bone- 
dust without. In each of these cases the lime 
may be rendered evident in tho solution, either 
by oxalic acid, or, in preference, by oxalate of 
ammonia. 

The innoxious adulterations are chiefly infe- 
rior flour, rye flour, and also that of beans, 
peas, and potatoes, substances which, as pos- 
sessing loss focula than wbcaten flour, aro very 
inferior in their nutritive proptirtios, and, 
therefore, their introduction into bread is a 
fraud on the public, which requires the strict- 
est vigilance to prevent, and should bo pu- 
nislied by the highest puiialtios when detected. 

As any adulterations of this kind can bo 
discovered in the flour only before it is made 
into bread, Dr. Uro very properly observes, 
that " every baker ought to be able to analyse 
his own flour.” 

In the mills near London, no less than 
seven difierent kinds of flour aro ground out 
of one quantity of wheat. 

These are, for one <iuartcr: — 


Fine flour . . . . 

. bushels 

3 peeks. 

Seconds .... 

. 0 

2 

Fine middlings . 

. 0 

1 

Coarse middlings 

. 0 

0.6 

Bran 

. 3 

0 

Tweiitv-pcnny 

. 3 

0 

Pollard .... 

2 

0 


14 

2.,6 


But it is, however, a sad thing to say, that 
tho flour often comes into the baker’s posses- 
sion in a genuine state, and undergoes, while 
in his hands, a most serious amount of adul- 
teration. In this important article of con- 
sumption, and, likewise, in other trades, adul- 
terations are carried on to an alarming extent, 
and with perfect impunity. A board of com- 
missioners ought to bo appointed to examine 
the various articles of life, such as food, me- 
dicines, important articles of commerce, &o.; 
to condemn every bad article, and to fine 
those who thus violato the just laws and every 
duty to humanity. 

Bread— tho most important of all articlos 
of life to us all — tho chief support of the poor 
— it is worse than wicked to adulterate. 


PORTICOES OF LONDON. 

{Abridged from Ute Civil Engineers* and Arrhitects* 
Jotirnai, A'o. 36 .) 

A GLANCE at the porticoes which adorn our 
motropolis, may afford pleasure and instruc- 
tion. They divhle thomsolvos into two classes i 
those which wore erected at the period of the 
introduction of fine art into this country from 
Italy, and those which have bei u more recently 
built, aui subsequently to tho revival of the 
Greek taste. 

Si. Martinis Portico stands foremost 
amongst those which court attention, from 
its size, as well as from its merits. Its eo^ 
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lumns are maBsy and fliioly proportioned ; 
tliu capitals bold, and finely sculpturod ; and 
the detail evinces taste and study on the part 
of the architect. This portico recommends it- 
self moreover, by its great projection from tho 
face of tho buildiog, a requisite which sliould 
ever be a nine qua non in the composition of 
this architectural feature. 

The inhospitable iron-railing, howovor, in- 
serted between the columns, quite curtails tho 
utility of the portico, inasmuch, as tho multi- 
tude, who daily pass to and fro in that neigh- 
bourhood, are debarred the shelter which it 
would otherwise afford them from the incle- 
mency of the weather.* Tho feeling which 
keeps up Such barriers, is not a cliaritable 
one. 

P'ere-street Chapel lias a little portico, 
which, till lately, was both an object of utility, 
as well as of ornament, to its immediate neigh- 
bourhood: it offered, moreover, the additional 
attraction of plants and fiowers, which a poor 
man used to sell, ranging his vases between 
tho columns; the purr.ico, thus adorned, be- 
came really a pleasing sight — it imparted 
cheerfulness to that portion of the street, 
winch is itself, quiet and retired ; and ottered 
a spectacle quite refresliing to the eye ; be- 
sides the mind’s eye being gratified by tliis 
picture of the church shelleriny — not encou- 
raging poverty. Tho charm has, however, 
been sacrificed, and tho plants and their ven- 
dor liavo boon driven from their sacred asy- 
lum, and, as a substitute, tho inhabitants of 
that quarter, gaze upon an uncouth iron-rail- 
iiig, which encloses portico, steps, and all, 
giving to that which looked free and inviting, 
an imprisoned appearance. 

SL I*aul\ Covent Carden^ has a portico 
of very striking character, and tho condemna- 
tory terms, even of a Q,uatremere do i^uiuey, 
avail not in shaking our admiration of a work 
so vtTy characteristic of the bold genius of its 
author. Tho propriety of applying so plain 
an order as the Tuscan, to a building of so 
exalted a character as a place of public wor- 
ship, may admit of doubt, but, that tho ettect 
of this portico is truly admirable, no unpre- 
judiced person will deny. 

This portico appears to great advantago 
when seen in conjunction with tho Gix)wds 
which assemble about it at the time of an elec- 
tion in the market-place; its grave and solemn 
aspoct sheds an additional interest over tho 
important scone — tho whole realizing, to tho 
painter’s eye, and patriot’s heart, a soul-en- 
trancing picture. 

The East India House has a portico, which 
displays a new era in taste — ^tho refinements 

* It u |ioasibly. very true, that at the time at which 
thia railiitj; wiia ao placed, tho ueijslibourhoud uf 8t. 
M.trtiu’8 ofleieU a very tliflferent scene I'nim that which 
we uuw bfliuld : and that, without aome such didcuci*. 
till* piwlicu would have been vxpiMod to injury, iruni 
tut* barliariiub |iro|ieusities of the rude fretpinitfrs uf 
that quuiU-r; but circunistaiiciM have cliHiif^e I, and 
lilt* )u.tM>M for the defence iia\iut{ ^i^nisiii'd. iliu defence 
It Mil iiiitfiit aiko ilisap|ieiir. 


of Greek feeling; though having bnt little 
dopth, it presents rathor a graceful architec- 
tu^ frontispiece, than a portico. It were 
impossible to comment upon any portion of 
the Jb^st India House, without stieaking in 
praiso of tho littlo Doric portico at tho east 
front ; though small, this work is full of at- 
traction — abounding in grace, delicacy, and 
much energy of character. 

^ The Mansion House has a Corinthian por- 
tico, raised upon a basement of rusticated 
piers and arches, and is pronounced by some, 
to produce a very iiiharmouioua effect; the 
latter features being of too ordinary a char^- 
tor to suit tho grace and dignity of the Corin- 
thian order. 

St, Ceorge*Sf Hanover Square^ has a por- 
tico, in which tho Corinthian order has been 
well attended to, and much vigour is pro- 
duced by the columns buiiig closely placed — 
tho centre opening is wider than tho rest, 
which is very admissible. 

St, Oeorge^s, Jtloomsbury^ lias something 
very noblo about its portico— tho order is 
boldly treated, and tho deep tone of shadow 
obtained by the great projection from the line 
of wall, gives to the front columns, a fine 
relief. 

Those porticoes, and others which adorn 
our metropolis, possess very great merits, and 
it is cheering to reflect, that they disfilay ori- 
ginality of thought, and are modified by cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the buildings to which 
they attach ; thus, they afford us valuable 
lessons. 

Tho following remark from tho late Mr. 
Thomas Hope, respecting porticoes, is excel- 
lent. Touching tho important roquisito depths 
that author says, “a portico, thus constructed, 
becomes, in tlie first place, aii object of real 
utility : it fultilb its apparent destination, that 
of affording shelter to tho pedestrian, and 
screening the inhabitant, waiting for the hour 
of prayer, from the iiiclcmeiiey of tho woa- 
thor; it becomes, in tho second place, a means 
of infinite beauty, and gives, at oiico, to the 
individual columns, more relief, more distinct- 
ness, and consequently, more ott'cet, through 
tlio doop shade it throws upon tho wall be- 
hind ; and to the entire fa(;ado, more motion, 
moro picturesquouess, and more dignity.” 


HANDEL. 

Thkle of tho groatost composers since his 
time, have acknowledged him tho greatest of 
musicians, Haydn, Mozart, and Deethovon. 

Haydn, at tho commemoration at Wost- 
minster Abbey, said, Surely this man is the 
father of us all !” 

Mozart’s words are much in tho same 
tone. 

Beethoven’s expression is the sublime of 
homage, — 1 could kneel to liis tomb,” said 
he. 
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^tin Soolitf. 

The Art of Needle-work from the Earliest 

Ages. Edited by the Countess of Wilton. 
• [Colburn, 1840.] 

[Long ages, indeed, hath the “ rosy-ftngorod ” 
hand of womankind done wonders with the 
fine-aouted needle — sometimes achieving works 
remarkable for their gorgeous beauty, but at 
all times eminent for their usefulnoHS. No idle 
“ lilies of tile field ” are they, finding no occu- 
pation fiir toiling or spinning, for from Eve to 
Miss Tiinwood their labour has been without 
stop. No man or woman child has entered the 
world, during that long lapse of centuries, but 
has been furnished by her assiduous hands w'ith 
cradle -clothes, marriage -clothes, and, even 
gravo-clotbes, all calling fur her charitable 
manipulations and needle-work. Blessings be 
upon the hands that ** clothe the naked,** from 
life’s entrance to its exit. 

Such a subject, then, as this invaluable art, 
could not but afford opportunities for rich 
display, and a fair pen has here put to rei^ord 
its chiefest glories and achievements. Saving 
that the hftuk is in parts somewhat episodical, 
it is well written. 

The finest specimens of the art appear to have 
been those worked by the nunneries, and f(»r 
the service of the cburcli; and from the chapter 
on “ The Needle- work of tlio Middle Ages,” 
we condense much entertaining information.] 

NEEDLEWORK OF THE CHURCHES. 

Porhapa tho work was a broidorod scarf for 
H:}mo spiritual father, a tcstiuiony of gratitude 
and esteem from the convent at largo; perhaps 
it was a tunic or a girdle wliich some high 
and wealthy lady had bespoken for an offer- 
ing, and which the mock and pious sisterhood 
were happy to do for hire, bestowing the pro- 
ceeds on tho necessities of tho convent, or, if 
those were provided, on charity. 

Perhaps it was a pair of sandals, so magni- 
ficently wrought, as to bo destined as a pre- 
sent by some lofty abbot, to tho pope himself, 
like those which Robert, Abbot of St. Albans, 
sent to tho pope, Adrian the Fourth, and 
which alone, out of a multitude of tho richest 
offerings, the pope retained; or if it were in 
England, it might bo a magnificent covering 
for tho high altar, with a scripture history 
embroidered in the centre, and tho border of 
regal purple, inwrought with gold and pre- 
cious stones. Wo say, if in England, be- 
cause 80 celebrated was tho English work, 
tho Opus Anglieum, that other nations eagerly 
desired to possess it. Tho embroidered vest- 
ments of some English clergymen were so 
much admired at the Papal Court, that tho 
ope, asking whore they had been made, and 
eing told " in England,” despatched bulls to 
several English almots, commanding them to 
procure similar ones for him. 

Or it might be a magnificent pall, that taxed 
the skill and patience of tho fair needle- 
women. It was about a. d. 601, that Pope 
Gregory sent two archbishop’s palls into 


England; the one for London, and tho other 
to York. 

Tho accounts of the rich embroidered eccle- 
siastical vestments, robes, sandals, girdles, 
tunics, vests, palls, cloaks, altar-cloths, and 
veils or hangings of various descriptions, com- 
mon in churches in the dark ages, would al- 
most surpass belief, if the minuteness with 
which they are onumeratdd in some few an- 
cient authors did not attest tho fact. The 
cost of many of those garments was enormous, 
for pearls and precious jewels were literally 
inwrought, and tho time and labour bestowed 
on them was incredible. It was no uncommon 
circumstance for throe years to be spent oven 
by those assiduous and indefatigable votaries 
of the needle, on one garment. 

Pope Eutychianus, who lived in tho reign 
of the Emperor Aurolian, buried, in different 
places, 84*2 martyrs with his own hands; and 
he ordained that a faithful martyr should, on 
no account, bo interred without a dalmatic 
robe or a purple colobio. This is, perhaps, 
one of tho earliest notices of ecclesiastical 
pomp or pride in vestments. 

Pope Sylvester, some forty years after- 
wards, was invested by tho hands of his atten- 
dants with a Phrygian robe of snowy white, 
on which was traced, by busy female hands, 
tho resurrection of our Lord, and so magnifi- 
cent was this garment considered, that it was 
ordained to bo worn by his successors on state 
occasions. 

Leo the Third, a magnificent benefactor of 
tho church; amongst various other vestments, 
gave to tho high altar of tho blcs.sed Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, a covering spangled 
with gold (chrysoclabam) and adorned with 
precious stones, having the histories both of 
our Saviour giving to the blessed apostle 
Peter the power of binding and loosing, and 
also ropresiinting the suffering of l*oter and of 
Paul. It was of great size, and exhibited on 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s days. 

Pope Paschal, early in tho ninth conipry, 
had some magnificent garments wrought, 
which ho presented to different churches. 
One of these was an altar-cloth of Tyrian 
purple, having in tho middle a picture of 
golden emblems, with the countenance of our 
Lord, and of tho blossod martyrs, Cosman and 
Damian, with throe other brothers. Tho 
cross was wrought in gold, and had round it a 
border of olive-leaves most beautifully worked. 
Another had golden emblems, with our Saviour, 
surrounded with archan^ls and a|mstles, of 
w'oiiderful beauty and richness, being orna- 
mented with pearls. This pope had also a 
robo worked with gold and gems, having tho 
liistory of the Virgins, with lighted torches, 
beautifully recorded; he had another of By- 
zantine scarlet, with a worked border of olive 
leaves:* also another rich and peculiar gar- 

* This W.I • u vursr usuiil di*eurati«ii of ecclmiasticiil 
robes, nml a v iv suitable one; forfiom the time when 
in the lM.ik of l4o.ih*s dove, it was drst nil emblem of 
comfort, it his e«vr in all ases, in all nations, at all 
, times, been symbolical of plenty and peace. 
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ment, ontiroly indebted to the needlowomnn 
for its varied and radiant hues. This was a 
robe of amber-colour, having peacocks. 

Many of these garments wore poculiar for 
their embroidery of birds : — 

Pope Leo the Fourth had a hanging worked 
with the ncedJo, having the portrait of a man 
seated on a poaoock. 

Pope Stefano the Fifth had four magnifi- 
cent hangings for the great altar, one of which 
was wrought in peacocks. 

Lytlynfften, A hhot of Cropland^ in Edward 
the Fourth’s time, gave to his church nine 
copes of gold, exquisitely feathered. This 
was most [jkoly embroidered imitation. 

Cnute the Great presented to the samo 
abbey, a vestment made of silk, embroidered 
with eagles of gold. 

Richard Upton^ Abbot of Croyland, in 
1417, gave silk, embroidered with falcons, 
for copes, and about the same time, 

John Freston gave a rich robe of Venetian 
blue, embroidered with golden eagles. 

Gifts of tliese works — chiefly executed by 
ladies of tlio highest rank and greatest piety — 
wore frequently devoted to the embellishment 
of the church, or the decoration of its minis- 
ters, and oftentimes they were bequeathed by 
will : — 

1 give,” said the wife of the Conqueror in 
her will, to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity, 
my tunic, worked at Winchester, by Aldorct’s 
wife, and the mantle embroi<lerod with gold, 
which is in my chamber, to make a cope. Of 
my two golden girdles, I give that which is 
ornamented with emblems, for the purpose of 
suspending the lamp before the groat altar.”* 

Isabella, Queen of Edward IT., sent, 
among some costly presents to tho Pope, a 
magnificent cope, embroidered and studded 
witli large white pearls, and purchased of the 
executors of Catherine Lincoln, for a sum 
equivalent to between two and throe thousand 
pounds of ]>reseut money. Another cope, 
thoi^ht worthy to accompany it, was also tho 
work of an Englishwoman, llose do liureford, 
wife of John do Buroford, citizen and merchant 
of London. 

St. Dunstan, who excelled in many pursuits, 
and especially in painting, on one occasion, at 
the earnest request of a lady, tinted a sacer- 
dotal vestment for her, which she afterwards 
embroidered in gold thread, in an exquisitely 
beautiful stylo.t 

Edgitha, Queen of Edward the Confessor, 
sumptuously embroidered with her own hands, 

* The name of Dome Leviut liua defic«ni1e«1 to poB- 
ferity as an embroiilorer to tlie Couqueror uud liia 
quf*en. 

t Most of theie embroidered works wen* first tiiitcMl. 
very probably in tin* way in which they are now, or 
until the firfcr influx of* the more Iwautifnl German 
IHUterus, they lately acre: and it is fiom this previous 
tintiuK that they nni so frequently described in the old 
Iwoks us painted Karmeiits, pictured vestments. 8cc. ; 
this term by no means seenuujf usually to imply that 
the use of tlie needle had bet n upglectet| or suiu'rseded 
jo then}. 


the garments which he wore on occasions of 
groat solemnity. 

It is not to be supposed, that at a time 
when the “ whole island ” was said to “ blaze ” 
with devotion, and when, moreover, her own 
fair daughters surpassed the whole world in 
needle-work, that the English churches wore 
deficient in its beautiful adornments. Far 
otherwise, indeed. Wo forbear to enumerate 
many, because our chapter has exceeded its 
prescribed limits ; but we may particularize 
the following : — 

A golden Veil, or Hanging, (vellum,) em- 
broidered with the destruction of Troy, which 
Witlaf, King of Mercia, gave to the abbey of 
Croyland. 

The Coronation Mantle of Harold 11 arefoot, 
sou of Cnute, which he gave to the same abbey, 
made of silk, and embroidered with ** Hespe- 
rian apples.” 

A Suit of Hangings, which contained the 
whole history of the primitive martyr of Eng- 
land, Allan, presented to his monastery by 
Richard, abbot of St. Albans, from lOflfl to 
1119. 


SUBMARINE FOREST. 

We have been favoured with an inspection of 
several spccimous of the fossil remains of this 
forest, it lies on the sea coast below Sea- 
thorne, or Owthomo, and extends along tho 
shoi’o for some hundred yards, and, probably, 
a considerable way below the low-water mark 
into the sea. The most prominent portion 
now visible, is to the north of the ancient site 
of Owthomo Church, supposed to have been 
built early in the thirteenth coutury. Whe- 
ther the ground on which this forest once 
stood, has experienced the change which has 
taken place, through tho agency of a couvul- 
sion of nature, or from the mere gradual en- 
croachment of tho sea, does not appear from 
any documentary testimony — wo think from 
tho last, the cliff above it being remembered 
by old inhabitants, to have been much nearer 
tho fossil remains than it now is, and must 
have been i)art of the mainland on wliich the 
forest stood. These remains consist of fir, 
beech and oak, most of them in a carbonized 
state, and crumbling to pieces on any force 
being applied to thorn. A few months ago, 
the vertebra} and antlers of a stag were found, 
which arc now in tho possession of the Rev, 
C. Sykes, of Roos. The trunks and boles of 
many of the trees now visible, are from twelve 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and iVom throe 
to four feet above the surface, inclining in 
different directions, from a horizontal position, 
at an angle of about thirty degrees. The 
arms and branches are prostrate, and par- 
tially embedded in the sand of the ^ore. The 
best time for a survey, is tho second and third 
day after tho fnll and change of the moon, as 
the tides then ebb and flow the Iqwest. — /faf/ 
Paper. 
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ASCENDANCY IN THE WORLD. 

" Some/* as Malrolio says, " arc born great ; 
some make themsolvos great, and some haye 
greatness thrust upon them.’* 

^ Most of those who arrive at any distinction 
in tho world, are favoured moro or less by all 
throe of those circiimstaiicos ; but the main 
point is, to have the ability to become great, 
through your own endeavours. 

A man may force circumstances, but cir- 
cumstances cannot force a man into greatness, 
lie must have the stamina in himself, or he 
never can bo emiiiont. * 

Circumstances operate in various ways, fur 
the advaiicomoiit of gifted individuals. 

iSomo are drawn ii)i by friends. 

Some are kicked u]t by enemies. 

The latter generally faro better in the end ; 
for enmity is a thing moro to bo depended 
on thu.n friendship. 

Friendship often withdraws his arm when 
you stand most in need of his services ; but 

Enmity will continue to kick as long as tlio 
mark is within his reach. 

The secret of rising to be ascendant in tho 
world, is to know how to mako use of both 
Ariciids aud enemies. 

PULLA FISHERY ON THE INDUS. 

Up the river, wo first saw tho pulla fishery on 
the Indus; a piscatory pursuit which more 
nearly reduces tho huinaii form divine into an 
aquatic beast of prey than Izaak Walton, or 
any disciple of the genilu craft” could havo 
oontom])lated by the stiver Tliamos. A large, 
light, and thin carthern vessel, of the strong 
and unequalled pottery of tho Indus’ clay, so 
thoroughly baked, forms tho fisherman’s float: 
it is fully four foot in dhimetcr, and about 
thirty inches high ; of a very flattened form, 
and exceedingly buoyant. On this, the fisher- 
man balances himself on his stomcoch : cover- 
ing tho short neck and small aperture at top, 
and launching himself forth on tho current, 
paddles with his legs behind, to steer his 
course, drifting with the stream, aud hohling 
his pouch-uot open to receive tho prey; which, 
when caught, ho deposits in his reservoir, the 
vessel ho floats on. Tho pulla is an oily fish, 
of a very strong pottoddobocer flavour, and 
greatly admired by our gourmands ; but it is, 
unfortunately, most detestably bony, and that 
to a degroo, which renders it scarcely safe for 
an unwarned and hungry traveller to venture 
on it. Wo were divided in our opinion of tho 
flavour ; some pronounced it a resemblance to 
salmon, others to mackerel or potted lobster : 
my recollection of Edinburgh caller- herrings 
was revived, aud the well-experienced in fresli 
herrings agreed with me ; but the pulla is in- 
tensely stronger. The fish we saw, averaged 
twenty inches in length, and might weigh a 
pound and a half, or ncacly two pounds : the 
shoals are migratory, and ascend tho river as 
far as Biikka, betwixt tlanuary and April. 
Tho natives imagine, that they travel thither 
oil a religious pilgrimage to the shrine of Ka- 


jun Kizr ; and lively assure us, that, on at- 
taining and swimming round the holy islet 
aud shrine of tho saint, they followed our St. 
James’s court etiquette, where no courtier’s 
'back can possibly be turned upon sacred roy- 
alty, and that tho poor pilgrim fishes never 
presented their tails towards tho liallowed 
Kuddiim zah (footstep-place) of the saint till 
fairly round, and back again past the islet. — 
Kennedy*i Campaign 0 / the Army of the 
Indus, 

ANTI SEPTIC PROPERTIES OF AN 
IRISH BOU. 

Oil the 21st of last August, the body of a fe- 
male was found in Balliknard bog, county of 
Donegal : it was proved to havo been that of 
Dotty Thompson, who was murdered in May, 
IHl 1 ; her throat being cut in a frightful man- 
ner; tho body was in a state of the finest pre- 
servation, tho flesh not in tho least doenyod 
or shrivelled, but perfectly firm, and free from 
all unjiloasaiit smnll ; and it was really asto- 
nishing to SCO a human body, for thirty yoars 
inhumed in a. bog, with the lineaments appa- 
rently perfect aud unchanged as the day tho 
iiiifortimato creature was murdered : ami tho 
clothes of tho deceased wore uninjured by 
time. Even tho small pox, with which she 
was slightly marked, was clearly discernible. 
The figure was finely proportioned, and tho 
limbs perfectly clastic, and most exquisitely 
formed, with beautiful dark hair flowing down 
tho neck, as if veiling from the eye of nature, 
tho horrid deed of an unnatural assassin, 

ENVIRONS OF 

THE METROPOLIS, IN MDXCITI. 
NoRDEN,iu his JlistorioalandChorographical 
Description of Middlesex, 4to., Lond., 16?)3 ; 
thus writes of 

pantiias : — 

And although this placo bo, as it wore, 
forsaken of all, and true men seldomc frequent 
the same but upon dcvyno occasions, yet is it 
visited and usually haunted of roages, vaga- 
bondcs, harlettes, and theeves, who assomblo 
not thor to pray, but to wayto for preye, and 
manic fall into ilioir hands clothed, that are 
glad when they escaped naked. Walkc not 
ther too late.”* 

Tho same indefatigable topographer, after 
enumerating the names of Itrydgee ef most 
use in Myddlesex, makes tho following 
mention : — 

“ KINGESBRIIMiE, 

Comonly called Stonebridgo, nero Hyde 
parko corner, wher I wish noo true mau to 
walke too late without good garde, unless be 
cau make his pai*ticgood, as did S' 11. Knyvot, 
knight, who valiantlye defended himsolfo, thor 
being assaltod, and si wo the master theefe 
with his own hande8.”+ 

* Dr F.io, ill Ilia divcrliris Hittory of Col. Jack, 
[1733 1 miikra tliv immeitiiite viciuity of Paiicrna ehnreh 
thnaeriiroroiieoftlint flrtitiona hifrhwaymsitl' a robberies. 

t Doiib iesa, (hr eaiiae of that loeiiiily being after- 
narda call^rl •• Kn'glit's-brldge.’* 
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FALLING STARS. 

Thb pupils at tho Observatory at Paris eare- 
ftilly watched tho numbor of meteors during 
the nights of tho 9th and 10th of August. 
Until midnight the number did not exce^ 18 
per hour, or nearly a mean of what are ob- 
Borved on ordinary nights; but at three o’clook 
M. Mauvais counted 85 in oiio hour. The 
greater proportion fell almost parallel to the 
milky way, which at this time extended from 
the zenith towards the west, a little iuclinod 
to tho south. 


Ont^enr. 

The celebrated Professor Muller, of Got- 
tingoiifdiod at Athens, August I si, last, having 
been taken ill some days before, at Delphi, 
where he had made an exca.vation along the 
polygonal wall, which supported the basement 
of tho great temple, by which he discovered a 
number of now and long insoriptions. He 
likewise disoovorod some subterranoous cham- 
bers under tho site of the temple. 

Love and Marriage, — Tho chain of love is 
made of fading flowers, hut that of wedlock, 
of gold, lasting as well as beautiful. 

Auroch Horne, — A pair of thoso enormous 
horns, hold to bo of the primitive bull, have 
been found in tho river Seillo, near Toumon, 
by some fisliermen. Though broken at the 
tips, they are threo-quart(;rs of a yard long, 
aud flvo inches in diameter at the base. This 
animal, on acoount of its size, was sumamed 
the elephant of the Gauls. Tho Auroch, ac- 
oording to ancient chronicles, was the most 
terrible of 'all the boasts against which the 
Ganlmen, desirous of perils, had to exercise 
their courage. 

^dtica/ton.— That wo write and talk so 
much about education, only proves that wo 
feel our deficiency in it. It is only lost things 
that arc cried in tho streets. 

Dr. RUppoIl, in his late journey in Abyssi- 
nia, was not a little astonished at the size of 
the grapes brought to the market of Bada, 
and at their cheapness, about ten pound’s 
weight of them being givon for a piece of salt, 
or two hundred and a half for a dollar. 

Epigram, 

*Tit n very gmA world «« live in, 

To tpfnd, niid lo lend, and Ui give in ; 

lint to beg, or to borrow, or unA for our own, 

*Tu the very nond world that ever wna known. 

J. ItROMriKi.n. 

Preeent to Louie Philippe, — Tho four An- 
dalusian horses which the Infant Francisco 
has sent to Louis Philippe, crossed Marseillos 
on tiio 17th uH. These beautiful animals, 
dappled with red, unite in themselves all the 
gTMo and activity of the Arabian raco from 
which they draw their origin. They at pre- 
sent rest, to recover their freshness after travel, 
^d then proceed instantly to their destination. 
— French Paper, Sept, 5. 


Zone.— The honeymoon is the riohly-ladcni^ 
soft, dreamy autunm, of which first love was " 
the spring. 

Royal V'ieit to Wordsworth. — The Queen 
' Dowager, in her lato tour to the north, visited^ 
the poot Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, and,* 
welcomed by tho poot at his garden-gat^ par- 
took of a repast, not of the Muses’ making, 
but of the meats and drinks, and realities of 
life. Pope, on a similar occasion, declined a 
visit from Queen Caroline, at Twickenham, 
but entertained Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
at his own table, and *hodded in sleep, it is 
added, when tho Prince v^as speaking of 
poetry. 

Statue to Jacquard, — Franco is erecting a 
statue, in the groat trading town of Lyons, to 
the memory of her distingnished citizen and be- 
nefactor, Jacquard, tho inventor of the loom. 

Tho Paris papers mention tho death, at an 
advanced ago, of Dr. Vardliaud, formerly sur- 

g oon to the Emperor Napoleon, and created 
y him a knight of the Empire. 

Grand Arsenal of Prussia. — A building 
of the greatest architectural beauty, and nearly 
two centuries old. Within, are arms for two 
hundred thousand men, most splendidly ar- 
ranged. Specimens of the weapons used by 
every army in Europe, and of all kinds of 
fire-arms since the first invention of powder, 
mingled with ancient suits of armour, of which 
one belonged to Francis I., and with a thou- 
sand stand of French colours, won since tho 
old revolution. 

A quantity of quicksilver is in tho possession 
of a veterinary snrgeon at Oswestry, which 
was gathered from tho breast-bone and other 
Kmains of the body of a fanner who was 
interred in Whittington churchyard, about 
thirty five years ago. Tho discovery was 
lately made whilst a grave was being dug to 
receive the corpse of a son of the above. — 
Shrewsbury News, 

tyisoovery of Vinegar, or pyroligneous 
acid. — This has boon ascribed to Glauber, but 
Berzelius has observed that it was used by i 
tho E^ptians in tho preservation of thoiq, 
mummies, and supports himself by a passage 
from Pliny. — Polytechnic Journal. 

Speak little, speak weU, and well will be 
spoken again.— Uornisb Prov. 

Time. — Tho angel of Time, like Milton’s 
cherubim, has six wings : two cover its com- 
ing, and two its going, and with two it flics. 

Longevity. — Etienne Dolametairio, bom 
blind, lately died in the hospital at Bourges, 
aged 103 years and 18 days. For more than 
a century he was an inhabitant of a world he 
never saw. Like many of his darkling com- 
panions in the bmte creation, ho was employed 
for 60 years in turning a grkdstone. | 
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OLD MARKET -HOUSE, 

FROM A SKETCH 

It is the faithful duty of the topographer and 
historian, to detail not only ^ the rise and fall 
— progress and decay ” of grander structures, 
but to rescue from oblivion Tostiges of build- 
ings elucidatory of the humble pretensions of 
society in ages long since fled ; and by the 
inquirer contrasting such-like ediflees as the 
above engraving represents, with the huge 
mansions of splendid misery ” of the present 
(**^7, he becomes possessed of facts which give 
him a correct view into the varied and over- 
changing modes of transacting business ac- 
cording to the wants and tastes of different 
times and people. 

Among the most ancient of English Marts, 
was that of the Market House at Bow ; and 
even the memory of that is fast fading from 
the minds of the oldest inliabitants. But few 
upon the spot retain any reminisoenoes of 
this singular rolio of antiqtiity, save in 
mere abstract and detached recollections; for 
no vestige of it at the present time remains, 
beyond what the venerable sexton of the 
pari^ points out in the shape of a diminutive 
tone, beset by grass and earth, as identifying 
he 4>ot whoro Uie Market'honso originally 
ommenced. 

. It is uncertain when the Old Market honso 
VoL. -xxxvf. N 


STRATFORD-LE-BOW ; 

MADK^ 1822. 

ceased to bo a mart, but the mined remains 
of the fabric itself existed about thirteen 
or fourteen years back, and was then in a 
8adl5r dilapidated and untenantable state. It 
stood close at the back of the present church,* 
which was built in Henry 11*8 time, at not 
more than six or eight yards distance behind 
it. It is also stated that, by reason of its 
propinquity to the back of the church, it very 
much darkened the ^eat window just over 
the communion table in the inner pa^ of the 
church, so that the interior is much improved 
in lightness and appearance since its removal. 

The site of the old Market-house is that 
now occupied by the new churchyard, for, 
being nothing better than an incumbranco to 
the soil on account of its ruinous state, and 
more room being required for the purposes of 
interments, it was, twelve years ago, pulled 
down. One of the upper rooms was occupied 
by Sir John Jollos’ school,*}* which has been 

• For n Viaw anil Ilwtory of llii* aaerod edifice, 
iride JUirror, No. exxv.. ji. 65. 

f This scliO'tl was foimiloil by Hir John Jollea, in 
1618, and intcnited for thirty-five Iroya of Stratford 
Bow, and St. h?oiinrd Bromley. Within the ehoreh 
are to lie ■■eii the oiigiiial (tocamenta of the gill, 
lieqniKi, fire. 
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subseqaontly removod to a new School-houeo^ 
reoently built, to ro-siipply the accommodation 
for a lon|( period afforded by the now-demo- 
lished Market-house. 

The now burial ground, which occupies its 
site, as before mentioned, is already full of 
tombs and stones, and the entrance gate at 
its side is precisely parallel with the begin- 
ning of the old building. The Market-house 
was, as will bo soon by our engraving, a very 
low building, partly constructed of timber, 
and partly of brickwork, being no more than 
one story high, and with a narrow wall run- 
ning round it. 

There is now a painting of the Old Market- 
house inside the churcli, very particular in its 
details, and an exact copy, comprehending the 
beadle’s house, and the old watch-honao, 
which latter was attached to it. Mr. Bland, 
the present beadle, and his wife, lived in part 
of it for some time; and in his memory, the 
last tenant of it he know of, had been a cob- 
bler. Ho never was aware of its having boon 
used for a market in his own time, though it 
was undoubtedly employed for that purpose in 
former days. 


ODE TO MUSIC. 

BY JAMES WYLBOir. 

( For the Mirror.') 

Music 1 thy mystir influnncp I own.—- 
Fiist of tn> lowly lioav’n.born visU’Thood : 

Tliy sway hath with my dawDuiK iiiirinj'>timo irrown. 
Till now, wliiitn'er tliH hour, or place, or monel. 

On dnncinfr wave, on niilaiiil, or in wood, — 

■Witli joy thy varied time and lone I hail, 

Mid kiiidml souls, or wrapt in Bolilude : 

My hearl-striu|;8 vibrate with responsive tlirill. 

Nor soon their liomngc e^ase, thuufili past the strain, 
and still. 

Accept the otTring on thy nllar laid ; — 

Devotion's tribute and his suit receive ; 

Tiilnc lire the wnrblirigs, in the W'oudlnnil glade, 

Wliose joyful choir their feather'd bosoino heave,— 
In untaught luirmniiy from morn till eve : 

Tliine the eh'ctric gift with potent spell. 

Around our senses magic toils to weave ; 

The eanvfiraught hodings of our lioarts to quell. 

Till in some &iier spliere, our spirits, droamiug, dwell. 

At ruddy sunfall, ere the shadows meet, — 

When rosy belles and rustic swains agree. 

Old care to spurn with merry-making feet. 

And trip the mossy mead in diiisumo glee,— 

With steiis immoduh. and to strains ns free; 

Thine are the ciiarms, sweet imw'r ! which tlien un- 
thrall 

Tlie toil-yoked victims of adversity ; — 

Mingling with sweets their daily cup of gall ; 

Strewing their thorny path with fairer flow'rs withal. 

The hopclesH captive in his dungeon drear. 

With foehk*d limbs in stone, and iron bound, — 

When lender strains salute his startled ear. 

Forgets his woe, and drinks each soothing sound ; — 
While rays of former sunsbine stream around : 
Visions of joy each slnmb'riug pulse rewaku ; 

And back he glides o'er long-familiar ground ; 

HU fancied footsteps boyhood's pathways take. 

Where, saving lovers first pong, bis young heart knew 
no ache. 


Wlien, anmmonM sudden to the field of strife. 

The youtlifiil warrior grns|i8 his battle brand,— 

Tlic martial clarion and the stirring fife 
Bring back his w'nv'riog strength ofluiart and hand. 
And fire his patriot love for fiitlier-Iand : 

Tlie life-stream flows with niicliecked ardour now. 

At timeons touch of tliy inspiring wand ; 

Manning, with fervid glow in cheek and brow ; 

Wliilc from his qiiiv'ring lip comes retributioirs vow. 

Wlien silent gliding through the sacred aisle. 

To join tlie throng on pious ritiiiil bent ; 

The organ's Kolcmii x>eal our thoiiglits can wile 
From ways iirofane to lirtuoiis intent ; 

And teach the vengeful l)OHoni tu relent t 
Each cadence melts a dormant symimthy ; 

Each swelling synqihony makes penitent t 
Such thy celostial pow*r. sweet melody I 
In holy fane attuned, to man on bended knee. 

Tliy varied strains have each their high behest 
Like errant angels on Im'e-missions speil, 

Tu calm tlie troubled and make glad th' upprest. 

And kindle hoiie in hearts to sorrow w'ed ; — 

Infusing gladness where repose hiul fled ; 

Oft hits thy simplest Ming my spiiit cheer'd. 

When brooding o'er some, theme of pleasure fled; 
Thus to thy vnt'ry hast tbou bi*eu cudear'd : 

And long iie'Jl cherish thee, though sud his soul, and 
sear'd. 

CCEUR DE LION'S FAREWELL. 

(For the Mirror.) 

II ion Bonl was Ins, and fiery mood, 

Ou Salem's desert shore who stood. 

And all indignant gased,— 

As saw he from the sacred fiiNist 
Di^rt in haste, his eraven host, • < 
with s|)ear and shield unrais'd 1 

** O why,*' he shouts, ** sliould Richard mourn ? 
*TiB well such recreant chiefs return. 

Nor dare n brave mail's deed — 

*Ti8 well they quit this hollow'd sod, 

*Tis well they slioiild desert the CSod, 

Who succoured them iu need ! 

** O shame our banner should be fann'd 
So long by gules from Pa> iiim land. 

To turn disgraced at last 1 
O tcor it, cowimis, from the KtafT, 

Nor let the cresi'ent warriois laugh. 

To see it taint the blast. 

Fan>well, farewell, bright I'ulestine ! 

O, would the honour’d bisk were mine. 

To broak thy slavisli chain ! 

Bui no— may liist'iy blot the day— 

We leave thee to the Soldan's sway. 

And vauqiiisli'd cross the main. 

** A curse upon the coward train— 

Ou crafty France, and traitor Spain I 
Who quit the path of fame I — 

Uiiwortliy of the soil they tread— 

Unwortiiy of the God who bled 
Upon tlic cross they shame !" E. M. 

ENIGMA. 

(For the iLftiror. j 

I DWELL iu all houses, iu great as in small. 

And mostly am used by the dwellers in nil ; 

At breakfast, at dinner, at supper, or tea. 

My friends do invariably look out for me. 
Sometimes I am higii, bnt ofteuer low. 

And always am useful wherever 1 go. 

When sp^hes are flowing 1 tender my aid. 

Am ftequcntly bought, or fur hire am iiaid ; 

At times 1 am pretty, at times I am plain, 

1 often give pleasure, 1 often soothe pain ; 
Sometimes I'm called easy, and also called straight 
Am always acceptable, early or late. 

If my name yon should guess, you wiU xeodily see. 
How often, my ftiends, you'te indebted to me. 
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SENSIBILITY. 

(For tfie Mirror.') 

“ Bear Sensibility ! ’* said Sterno ; “ source 
inexhaustod of all that's precious in our joys, 
or costly in our sorrows truly can we echo 
the praise bestowed by the somewhat eccentric 
divine, on this most endearing quality. Wo 
would continue the strain of eulogy, and call 
it the distinguishing feature in refined and 
exalted natures, — ^that uiibought grace” of 
character, without which, talent, learning, 
good sense, wealth and station, lose their 
charm and best inflaoiv:u — the shade to the 
picture, the indefinable, but always-felt spell, 
which makes known to each other and unites, 
kindred aud feeling minds, which, in a thou- 
sand ways, sooner felt than expressed, gives 
intort'st to our pilgrimage through this “ work- 
ing-day world,” robbing the ordinary detail 
of human cares, of all sordid and spirit-cor- 
roding infiueneos. But even as the rainbow’s 
hues mix and blond, so as to leave no distinct 
line to mark th<dr sevenil bcgitinings or end- 
ings, so do these delicate shades of character 
colour, imperco])tibiy, all that is said or done 
in the daily intercourse with our fellow- 
beings. Those highly-tuned chords, which so 
promptly respond to every generous impulse, 
are, alas I all the sooner jarred by contact 
with the rude and ungentle. The “ small 
unkindnesscs,” wliieh arc, in truth, great 
ofi'eiices, the hint malevolent, tho look 
obliquCf” “ ilio obvious satire, the implied 
dislike,” have their rise in an absence of 
that sensibility, which Ic'iriis, from its own 
wounded feelings, to be tender aud forbcaiing 
to those of others : 

** L»rf;i! Ijountii'B to bostow wc wish in vnin, 

Rut nil nrny shun tli« Kuilt of Ki^illg 

and guilt it is, to add to the mass of human 
woes, to ruffle the stream of life, by what has 
been aptly culled speakiug daggers,” words 
“ which bo very swords.” Hegrets, and me- 
mories of the lost, tho distant, and the d<'ad, 
which " live on long remembrance the 
ready tear, tho ready aid, for tho distresses 
of others, the avoidance of all which may jar 
tho music of the soul ; uH things ^ lovely and 
of good report,” result from this quality. 
Tho countenance in which sensibility sliines 
forth, however deficient in regularity of fea- 
ture, or that tincture which vies with the lily 
aud the rose, has a charm readily felt by those 
to whom 

'* Tli« liTuailest mirth unficlin^ fully wear:;." 

is 

Leas |ilc;i‘'iiig f.ir Ibim V!rliu*'n v«iy lenrar* 

Charity, the greatest, in its enlarged souse, of 
all tho virtues, receives an added cliarm when 
united with this trait of character ; there may 
be those who give alms, aud largely too, who, 
however, offend in their very giving — ^who 
grate l^rshly on the rocipicut’s feelings, and 
then call attention to their own liberality. 
ITie Samaritan who tended the w'ouiidcd tra- 
veller, sought not to publisli abroad the deed, 


or to Impress on the obliged party how much 
he had done for him ; no ! he set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him ; without parade or osten- 
tation, his gift fell silently as ‘‘ the gentle dew 
of heaven upon the place beneath.” This 
“ discerning sense of dcccut or sublime,” is 
most especially evident in giving or receiving ; 
bestowing grace and charm on the action. It 
is tho essence of good brooding ; and in what- 
ever rank tho unfortunate may be placed who 
is without this untaught sense of right, tho 
chances are, tliat such an one will offend 
against some of those rules proscribed for tho 
amelioration of society. “ Cervantes laughed 
Spain's chivaliy away aud the imitators of 
Sterno, during a part of the last century, (tho 
V4sucrablo Mackenzie excepted,) by their ab- 
surd parodies on his finely drawn, but some- 
times whimsical touches of feeling, combined 
to bring this species of writing into contempt, 
— perhaps in some instances deservedly so, — 
when mere passive feeling usurped the place 
of active beiicvohuicc, and sympathy was tor- 
tured out, and cxpcndtal, on trifling and un- 
worthy objects, wdien it was known that the 
morali/.er on tho “ dead ass ” failed to disco- 
ver the same tender feeling, in tho nearest re- 
lations of life. Yet how exquisite is his pic- 
ture of “ poor Maria,” tho lovely aud broken- 
hearted pilgrim to Mouliucs— her jarred and 
wounded int<dlect, her sorrows, and her 
grace ! Sighs, liowcvcr, are so plentiful in 
oar atmosphere, that it is scarcely wise to 
court them ; and perhaps tho somewhat mor- 
bid state of ft^eliug encouraged by this school, 
called for some wholesome antidote ; but we 
all know, that the use of anything is not to bo 
condemned from its abuse ; and those who 
would reduce everything to a mniter of gain 
or loss, and square all tho interests of life by 
rule and compass, have somewhat to aiisivcr 
for, in ridiculing do’vvn so much, tliat which, 
apart from its excess, ought to distinguisli tho 
refinement of modcrii times and hianuers. 
Less in words than in its bcuigii iufiiieiico, is 
this attribute known, “ 'Ti** not to mourn be- 
cause a Bjiarrow dies,” but to lessen the sad 
variety of human woo. The deep and lasting 
affection of such natures, their R('lf sacrifice, 
their long regrets, their fear to ofteud, may 
bo felt and appreciated by ktndrt^d natim's ; 
but their deop wounds of heart, their lasting 
sorrows, can only bo known to Oxe who has 
promised to dry Hits tears of tho “ heavy 
laden.” liCt not tho social tear, tho social 
sigh, be called folly, by that species of cai*th- 
born prudence wliieh draws a circle round 
self, and centres there all its thoughts, and 
knows no generous joys or cares beyond, 
which can turn from tho closing grave, to tho 
eagor pursuit of some present good, ai.d 
forgot 

*• Hint sncli IliiiiKs were, 

TIint w(Mi‘ most piecioiis lu tlniiu !*' 

" The knowledge which causes not to err, 
(said a lato distinguished author,) most fre- 

K *2 
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qnently visits ilio mind in seasons of sorrow, 
and tears aro the softening showers which 
cause the seed of heaven to spring and tako 
root in the human breast.” In our journey 
through the wilderness of this world, painful 
circumstances are more likely to occur than 
pleasing ones ; and the sensitive, who start 
and agonize at every pore,” and aro prone to 
extract misery or delight from circumstances 
which the happy insensible passes by ,unfblt, 
find sensibility a dubious gift, which calls for 
self-command to prevent their being its vic- 
tims. Not to mere abstract sentiment, but to 
that which leads to active benevolence, is our 
admiration ac(;orded. Nor do wo forgot, that 
the Saviour of the world sympathized with 
the grief of those, whoso tears his own Omni- 
potence was so soon to change into joy, when 
at the grave of Lazarus, on witnessing the 
tears of the bereaved sisters, wc aro told, 
with the divine simplicity which characterizes 
the sacred page — that ** Jesus wept 1” 
Kirtan-Lindsejf. Anne R — . 


THE GOLDEN ANKLET. 

The memory of the scones amid which wo are 
bom and brought up, sinks, as it wore, into 
the spirit of man, twines itself intimately 
vnth every thought, and becomes a part of 
his being. 

He can never cast it off, any more than he 
can cast off the body, in which his spirit acts. 

Almost every chain of his after-thought is 
linked at some point to the magical circle 
which bounds his youtli's ideas; and oven 
when latent, and in no degree known, it is 
still present, affecting every fooling and every 
fancy, and giving a bent of its own, to all our 
words and our deeds. 

I have hoard a story of a girl who was a 
captive to some eastern prince, and wore on 
her ankles a light golden ring. 

She learned to l)ve her master devotedly, 
and was as happy as she could he in his love. 

Adored, adorned, and cherisliod, she sat 
beside him one day, in all the pomp of eastern 
state, when suddenly, her eye fell upon the 
golden ring round her ankle. 

Custom had ronderod it so light, that she 
had forgotten it altogether. 

The tears instantly rose in her eyes, as she 
looked upon it, and her lover divining, at 
once, the cause, asked, with a look of re- 
proach, " Would you bo froo ?” 

She cast herself upon his bosom, and an- 
swered, “ Never !” 

Thus, often the links that bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and 
forgottou, till some casual circumstance tarns 
our eyes thitherward; but if any one should 
ask us whether we would sever that cliain, 
there is scarcely one fine mind that would nut 
answer, “Never!” 


LAST MOMENTS OF KNOX, 

THE REFORMER. 

(From Tiftlcr'x History of Ucatlan'l, vol. vii.) 

Tt was the very day on which Morton was 
chosen Regent, that the celebrated reformer, 
Knox,* died, [1572] in his house at Edin- 
burgh. He was scarcely to bo called an aged 
man, not having completed his sixty-seventh 
year, but his life had been an incessant scone 
of theological and political warfare, and his 
ardent and restless intellect had worn out a 
frame which at no periled had been a strong 
ono. 

There is, perhaps, no juster test of a great 
man than the impression which ho has loft, 
or the change he has wrought, upon his ago, 
and, under this view, none is more entitled to 
this appellation than Knox, who has been de- 
servedly regarded as the father of the liefor- 
mation in Scotland, 'i'lie history of his lifo 
is, indeed, little else than the history of this 
great religious revolution, and nono can deny 
him the praise of courage, integrity, and inde- 
fatigable exertion in proclaiming that system 
of truth which ho believed to be founded upon 
the word of God. To this he was faithful to 
the last, and, although it appears to mo that 
on many occasions he acted on the principle 
(so manifestly erroneous and anti-christiaii,) 
that the end justified the means, on no onq 
occasion do wo find him influenced by selfish 
or venal motives. In this respect ho stands 
alone, and pre-eminent over all the men with 
whom ho laboured. To extirpate a system, 
which, in its every part he believed to be false 
and idolatrous, and to replace it by another, 
of which ho was as firmly persiiadod that it 
was the work of God, soom to have been the 
master passion of his mind. In the accom- 
lishmout of this, no one who has studied the 
istory of the times, or his own writings, will 
deny that he was often fierce, unrelenting, and 
iinsornpulous, hut ho was also disiutorcstod, 
npright, and sincero. He neither feared, nor 
flattered the great: the pomp of the mitre, or 
the revenues of the wealthiest diocese, had no 
attraction in his oyos, and there cannot be a 
doubt of his sincerity, when, in his last mes- 
sage to his old and long-tried friend Lord 
Burghley, he assured him that he counted it 
higher honour to have been made the instru- 
ment that the gospel was simply and truly 
preached in his native country, than to have 
been the highest prelate in England. 

During his last illness, his time was wholly 
occupied in offices of devotion, and in receiv- 
ing the visits of a few religious friends, who 
affectionately assisted his family in the atten- 
dance which his feeble and helpless condition 
required. A few day s before his death ho sent 
for Mr. David Lindsay, Mr. James Lawson, 
and the elders and deacons of tho church, and, 
raising himself in his bed, addressed them 
in these solemn words, “ Tho time is ap- 

• For *• Kui)x*s Monument.” niul “ Knox's Iloufc>” 
%i(lc Mifroft Nos 1,001 ai.d l.OOSI. 
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proacbiug for which 1 haye long thiratcd, 
whoroin 1 shall bo relioyed of all cares, and 
bo with my Saviour Christ fur over. And now 
(lod is my witness, whom 1 have served with 
my spirit in the Gospel of his Son, that 1 havo 
taught nothing but the true and solid doctrine 
of the Gospel, and that the end 1 proposed in 
all my preaching was to instruct the igno- 
rant, to confirm the weak, to comfort the 
consciences of those who were humbled under 
the sense of their sins, and bear down with the 
threateniiigs of God's judgments such as were 
proud and rebellious. ■ J am not ignorant that 
many have blamed, and yet do blame, my too 
great rigour and severity, but God knows that 
in my heart I never hated the iiersons of those 
against whom 1 thundered God’s judgments. 

1 did only hate their sins, and laboured at all 
my power to gain them to Christ. That I 
forbore none of whatsoever condition, 1 did it 
out of the fear of my God, who had placod me 
in the function of the ministry, and 1 know 
would bring me to an account. Now breth- 
ren, for yourselves, I have no more to say, but 
that you take hoed to the floe.k over wdiom 
God hath placed yon overseers, and whom ho 
hath redeemed by the blood of hi.s only begot- 
ten son. And y<m Mr. Lawson (this was his 
Bucc(vssor) fight a good fight. Do the w'ork 
of the Lord with courage and with a willing 
mind, and God from abi>ve bless you and the 
ehuroh whereof yon have the charge. Against 
it, so long as it coiitiniietli in the doctriiio of 
truth, tlie gates of hell shall not prevail.” 

During his illness, he continued to exhibit 
all his w'onted iutcrest iu public affairs, often 
bewailed the defection of (irange, ouo of his 
oldest friends, and sent a message to him 
which at the time was regarded as almost jtro- 
])iietic. “ Go,” said ho, addressing Lindsey, 
the minister of Leith, to yonder man in the 
castle, whom you know I have loved so dearly, 
and tell him that I havo scut you yet once 
more to warn him, in the name of God, to 
leave that evil cause. * * Neither the craggy 
rock iu which lie miserably confides, n(»r the 
carnal prudence of that man (meaning the Se- 
cretary Lethington) whom ho esteems a demi- 
god, nor the assistance of strangers shall pre- 
serve him, but ho shall bo disgracefully dragged 
from his nest to punishment, and hung on a 
gallow's against the face of the sun, unless he 
speedily amend his life and floe to the mercy 
of God.” 


BOHEMIAN PEARLS. 

A i.KTTKR from Vienna says that the pearl 
fishery in Bohemia and Moravia has been very 
productive this year. These pearls, known by 
the name of Bohemian pearls, are found in the 
Moldawa, from Krumau to below I’lirenbcrg. 
This river furnishes every year from 300 to 
400 pearls, of the purest water, and very well 
shaped, besides BCTcral hundred imperfect 
pearls. The house of Schwartzenberg is pro- 
prietor of the greatest part of the banks. The 


sholls which produce tlie pearls arc of a par- 
ticular species, which it would be advantageous 
to increase. Besides the Moldawa, there is 
another small river, called the Wattawa, 
*which produces a few pearls. They are not 
fished up, as in the Moldawa, from the bed of 
the river, but taken from the shells thrown 
upon tlio banks by the overflowing of the 
Wattawa. 


MANDRIN’S* VISIT TO THE 
TAX-GATHERER OF MONTBRISON.f 
In the year 17fi4, Maiidrin, the first brigand 
of France, presented himself at the gates of 
Montbrison. iJo was so well accompanied, 
that no ouo dreamed of opposing him with 
resistance, lie, at this time, occupied the 
capital of Forez, as the Duke de Nemours did 
before him in the sixteenth century, but with 
this difference, in favour of the brigand, that 
he never exacted the least thing from the iu- 
habit.*ints, made them observe tho most rigor- 
ous disciplino, and even ordered one of his 
men to be shot upon tho ramparts for having 
made an unworthy robbery. 

After sundry dispositions of his troops to 
secure the inviolability of his person, liOuis 
Mandrill, elegantly attired, and wearing even 
a rich-embroidcred court-robe, say some his- 
torians, proseuted himself, followed by only 
two livery-men, at the bouse of M. de Pal- 
ma.x'ou.K, Receiver of Taxes. The interview 
he had with this financier has been differently 
reported, but the majority of versioiis dos(‘Tibo 
it to have been calm, the celebrated brigand 
never for n moment losing his politeness or 
suavity of manner. 

Monsieur Receiver, 1 am come to sup 
with you,” said Mandrill, profoundly saluting 
the financier, and placing under his left arm 
his plumed hat, with all the case of an accom- 
plished courtier. 

“ May I know, sir, to whom 1 owe the 
honour of a visit of which T am highly sensi- 
ble r’ lisped M. de J'almaroiix, fluttering 
between fear and surprise, though he knew 
not yet the name of tho terrible guest he 
received. 

‘‘ Nothing simpler, Mr. Rcceivor; my name 
is Louis Mandriu.” 

“ liouis Mandrill ” 

" Do not exclaim); it is imprudent, my 

dear financier, to judge of people afar-off : it 
is necessary to sec them. 1 am come precisely 
on this account, and to bo entenainod by yon 
with a glass of wine. . . .” 

" To be entertained ! 1 do not understand 
what kind of relations we may have yet,” said 
the Receiver, trembling from head to foot. 

“ 1 expected, to a marvel, yon would say 
that to mo, Monsieur ; but it is needless to 

* Mnuilriii and (Aiitniiche. artr, tbe one the nitmt 
cieleliraUil hriaaiid, and tlie othr.* the clvvereSt thief, 
which France has produced. 

t Truiahited from tho French of Touchard LafoiM. 
Loire His.’oiiqiic. 
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discuBs about my entortainmcnt^ we can con- 
clude it at once by beginning I wish that 

eTorythiiig should be transacted with a scru- 
pulous regularity ; 1 am a man of good faith 
and justice, 1 ! it is for that reason 1 walk 
escorted by a file of muskets. For you must 
know, dear Receiver, that as the times run, a 
certain energy must make equity triumph, 
lint before all, let us sup. . . . Whore are tho 
ladies 1 ! — ^they hide themselves, I fear? — What 
a shame ! — They tell mo that Madame de Pal- 
maronx is a fine musician — 1 should be en- 
chanted to hear her. One of the disagreeables 
of my career is to be deprived of music ; I 
hear noiliiug, except the cowhorns on tho 
niouutaius, and that is not very harmonious.'’ 

Monsieur, certainly .... I think that 

.... I am afraid that Madame do i’almaroux 
is indisposed.*’ 

“ Against me, perhaps .... these devils of 
reputations! . . . . i wish to assure licr m>'sclf.” 

Louis Maiidriu boou ])rcsciiU‘d to Madame 
de I’aluiaroux tho white and oniameutod 
hand of a boloct gcuUomau : they %\ciit into 
tho diuiug-hali, whore, for precaution's sake, 
ho placed beliiiul his chuir the pretended 
lacqueys, who also served at table, with great 
atioiition, the financier and his lady. 

During the repast, they talked about tho 
court, the public spectacles, tho ruinancos of 
tho day, and tho favouritism of ]\Tadamo I’om- 
padour, without a nord touching on tho 
motive of his interested visit. He persuaded 
Mmlamo do I’almaroux, who was certainly 
very chariniug, to sing for liim and play upon 
her harp. iMuiidriii, too, sang in his turn, 
and his voice was certainly melodious, how- 
ever quaint his song : — 

K O N G. 

1 cannot tell ye, in bnotli, from whore 
My maiileu witli lii*r (jiiUleu ii.iir 
And her buowy bi-uW', hut 1 say ti> >e. 

She was fairer than au|'lil in (Uiiistciitye. 

1 cannot tell ye my imiuleirE name, 

1 Cauuut loLL ye fiiiiii whence sUc eaine ; 

But from her kirile'a ^old bruideiiu, 

1 ahuiihl a.iy ahe waNtl.iiiiiel uf hijjh decree. 

'Tis tho mystic eve of SI. .Inlm, 1 wem ; 

On Jordiin's bank is IIliI nnii'leii se(Mi ; 

And II ^i'oMen cruts tin her liUM<>t she uearelh. 

And a chalice oi I'uhi iu hi‘i luiiid ahe huaretli. 

Fur shtt wild Khali lirsi iii}i her hand iu tlic stream. 
Wlicb the lull iiioun iil iiiiiliiii'hl sluuUletli hor bc.«m. 
Shall Kuvein all «>prites till ih ‘ shaddW'K floe. 

And whutuver she wi^heth shall }>iMUted bo. 

I would ye hud Ki>eu how that muitleii s.uud. 

Lofty ol brow iitid feurloss of mood, 

L'mkin^ to heaxeii witli many a prayer. 

To ahiold her liuin lieuds of the luiduif^ht air. 

The houi’s at liuud— tho niooirs at her liebjht— 

Up nuiideii I nor Umi* thee nor goblin nor S})riti;; 

Tlum art aaiuod with water •nid riies di\iue; 

On thy bosom thou beareat the lioly gi(;u 1 

There w shriek— tliere is .shout— there is death-like crj'; 

But tile niaidoD hatti riislied all ruekless by : 

She i>t.tudb ill the siroura, 'iir.d (goblins fell, 

An iiii}{«l Kirt round by tho flends of helL 
Joy to I bee, maiden, the spell is won I 
Hastu with thy cup, ore the mumiiig snu* 

Sioill Kloiini o'er tho moiintaius : tlw water thou boldest 
Will govern ti‘1 lieuds, and apjial the boldest. 


Madame de Falmoroux, much admired 
Mandrin’s song, and more bis singing, and 
everything still wont on merrily till tho sup- 
per-cloth was removed, when tho conversation 
changed its object, l^damo, foreseeing the 
oonclusum of Mandrill, desired to remaiii, 
although tho brigand had firayed hor to re- 
tire, as he did not wish, he said, to sadden the 
evening by the details of business. Confiding, 
liko all women, in tho power of her sox, she 
at least hoped to be able to moderate the 
exactions of tho bandit, who had shown him- 
self HO ciuii'tcouB. Hut it was a chapter on 
which Mandrin never made any concessions, 
and of this she was soon convinced. 

There, let us finish our business,” said, at 
last, the enemy of fiscal rates, after having 

swallowed a last glass of champagne 

“ How much. Monsieur Receiver, have we 
iu cash ?” 

^ Ah ! very little, indeed, Monsieur Man- 
drill : tho receipts liavo been a mere nullity 
this month— not, perhaps, seven or eight hun- 
dred i>ounds, altogether.” 

“ U’akc care what you tell mo, dear R,cceiver, 
1 intend to give you a good acqnittaucc : and 
to put in your cuficr, instead of tho money, 
an accountable receipt, in proper foriu, to 
discharge you of all respousibility. You un- 
derstand, — a discliargo, sealed with my seal, 
with the stroke of five hundred double muskets: 
no chamber of accounts in tho world can reject 
such a discharge. C-umo along, papa I’alma- 
roux ; what sum have you iu tho cash-box 1” 
My hand ou my conscience, (>,000 pouudH.” 

At those words Louis Mandrin, drawing 
from his embroidered pocket a little paper, 
threw' his eyes upon it, and answered : — 

" (i,7y0 pounds You see, dear Re- 
ceiver, that 1 am very well informed 

Hut 700 ]>onnds come and go in tho couscienco 
of a financier ” 

Thun tuniing himself to his two liveried 
myrmidons, tho brigand added : — 

** Accompany Monsieur to his cash : let 
him give you (>,700 pounds : you know that I 
never touch gold ; silver soils my hands : 
moauwhilo, 1 will writo my receipt here upon 
a stamp. Notliiug like regularity in one’s 
transactions.” 

So saying, Louis Mandrin drew from his 
pocket a portable writiug-caso, and wrote his 
acquittauco thus : — 

^ I, the undersigned, Louis Mandrin, own 
to have received^ iu cash, of M. i’almaroux, 
lU‘cciver of Taxes, tho sum of (>,700 pounds, 
violently extorted from the x><)oplo of this 
town ; doelaring the said Receiver to bo duly 
exonerated of the sii,id sum ; in token whereof 
1 have given the present acquittance, to servo 
as ail available discliargo. — Louis Manujux.” 

After this, Mandrin bowed to his hosts, 
who, though little flattered by his visit, could 
not avoid rondoriug thoir admiration to the 
urbanity and exquisite politeness of the re- 
nowned robber. 
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MR. HAYDON’S LECTURE ON 
PAINTING. 

1^11 c above talented artist resumed his inter- 
esting lectures at the Mechanic’s Institution, 
on Friday, the 4th inst.; and on that evening 
• he delivered a Mstory of— 

TltlR FLORENTINE SCHOOL; 

stating that, in 1290, the first society of ar- 
tists was established in Venice, comprising 
painters, engravers, and sculptors, which ma- 
terially tended to the advaiicomout of science. 
Wore such a combination now to exist, there 
would be more indopoudeneo in art, and such 
imbecility as was now so evident in modem 
productions would not be the case. In 1406, 
the Floroiitiucs took possession of Pisa, Uie 
first groat school, and here, under tho patron- 
age of the Medici, there arose a host of paint- 
ers and artists. About this ]>eriod it was sup- 
posed that tho art of oil painting commenced; 
but this was not the case, as it was known 
about 1230 in historical paintings in England. 
Pliny oven alludes to it, and Dr. Aske, who 
wrote fifty years ago, describes a mummy case, 
oft' which the painting could not bo removed 
by spirits, so that it must have boon an oil- 
colour. It was thus evident that \'an Eyck 
but revived an art which had been discovered 
2,000 years before. 1 ii tho Florontino school 
arose two great luminaries, Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The latter was a man 
of remarkable talents, but with no concentra- 
tion of his energies. Painting was not tho 
end of his existence, but only a portion of his 
occupation. His ** Last Supper,” and ^ Tho 
Rattle of the Standard,” were his two greatest 
productions, and dis]>layed marks of great 
goniu.s. In tho National (lallery was one of 
his celebrated productions, that of “ Cjirist 
reasoning with tho Doctors;” but henj thero 
were dcfocis which would, in modern produc- 
tions, soon bo borne down by the censure of 
the press. There was in his style a sense of 
beauty, which greater steadiness would have 
brought to perfection. No man could bn more 
opposite to him than Michael Angelo, at ouco 
a painter, an architect, a sculptor, and a poot. 
He was one of those rare beings who came 
when ho was wanted, and when tho opportu- 
nity was suitable. Ho wa^ brought up with 
every advantage under tho patronage of Lo- 
renzo do Medici, when ancient literature and 
art were breaking out from their obscurity, 
when mmi’s minds wore watching with eager- 
ness every discovery, and the art of printing 
had first developed itself. Tho Pope, J ulius 11., 
who was his great patron, was a. man of strong 
mind, and both were iiidepcudaut, proud, and 
happy. They wore good friends, but often 
quarrelled and soon made fVionds again. Ills 
pictures are figured as if he had no time to 
live, the marks of hurry and rapidity of 
oxooution being visible in all. ^ Many of his 
great productions were in tho Sistinc Chapel, 
but some of them oontaiued the greatest errors 
of Judgment. 


THE PILE DE cinq MARS. 

One of the monuments, which is not only the 
most ornamental, but nas occasioned the most 
speculation of any along tho banks of the Loire, 
is the famous Pilo do Saint-Mars, or de Cinq- 
Mars, abour four lea^ios from Tours. It is a 
quadrangular pyramid of 86 Fronch feet, 
6 iuohos in height, and 12 feet 6 inches in 
breadth on eaoh of its faces, at its summit, 
which is surmounted by five pillars 10 feet 
high, somewhat similar to those on mosques. 
That in the centre has been destroyed by storm, 
but those at tho four angles remain entire. It 
is a mass of brick, mortar, and cement, with- 
out staircasb or opening, and what its destina- 
tion could have been will ever be a profound 
mystery. It is attributed to the Homans, 
but, like the round towers of Ireland, is in- 
volved in total darkness as to its origin, and, 
whother the Visigoths, or their predecessors 
built it, it is impossible to decide. Of course 
it lias given riso to endless disputes and oon- 
joctures, which w'ill probably continue to tho 
cud of time, or as long as this wonderful pilo 
lasts, which there is every reason to sup^ioso 
will be for over, to judgo by its strength and 
stability through ages. Tho unfortunate fa- 
vourite of Louis XIII., the Mariiuis do Cinq- 
Mars, derived his title from the chateau near 
this spot, of M'hich the ruins remain . — A Sum- 
mer among the liocnges and Vines. 

DIORAMA. 

WiiAT an influx of ideas burst on the imagi- 
nation whilst viewing the above beauteous 
representation of that most sanctified of all 
earthly spots — tiik shrine of the nativity 
AT RETHLEiiEM — which we SRW at the private 
view on Thursday, the 10th inst. It is a 
faitlifiil representation, painted by M. R^uoux, 
from a sketch taken on the spot by Mr. D. 
Roberts last year, and displays all that con- 
summate skill in tho various changes and con- 
trasts of light and shade, and brilliancy of ef- 
fect, the groat characteristics of a Diorama, 
bringing beturo the eye of the beholder tho 
chapel of tho Holy Sepulchre, with its ever- 
burning lamps in the slirino, and also in the 
recess, pointing out the place where tho star 
rested. 

And 111 I till! star which they saw in the enst, 

wuiit them, till it cuiuc uud ntoud over wluiie 

the young child wa8> when they saw the star, they, 
rejoieeil w ith cxceeitiug greiit joy : awl when they were 
come into the house. ih<‘y saw the young child with 
Mriiy ills niuther, uud fell down, uuil worahipped him." 

No description can give a just idea of the 
splendour of tho magic transitions of light, as 
displayed in tho bursting of the noon day’s sun 
to tho Boftoniug** religious light” emitted from 
tho caudles in tho various niches. Tho paint« 
ing must be seen in order to feel the excite- 
ment that irresistibly pervades the mind on 
viewing this powerful and solemn scene— tho 
very spo^ liallowod by being once the rosting- 
pioice of vho infant Saviour of Maidund. 
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PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE. 

m SOILS AND IMPLEUENTS. 

[ArriiicuLTURE is, of all sciences, the most 
ariciont, for the Almighty Father of all, en- 
joins it to Adam, upon the planting of the 
first Garden. Gloriously, but solitarily, did 
tliat primeval region spread out, fresh in 
beauty from its Maker’s hand ; but until from 
its virgin mould, the first man vros com- 
pounded, there was no living creature “ to till 
the ground.” The gloaming marigolds, and 
stately-tall sunflowers of Eden, were by the 
first great gurdener, cultured for pleasure; 
while, it having boon ordaiuod that he should 
‘*eat of thS herbs of tho earth,” ho heartily 
applied himself to tho growth and cultivation 
of the herbaceous tribe, and the fruita^ of 
tho arborescent kingdom. Nor in later times, 
has a science been found, which tends more to 
bring men to civilization, or yield more pro- 
ductive or healthy employment to the largest 
portion of the population of the globe— that 
provides sustenance for the whole. In tho 
subjoined paragraphs,* the early state of this 
Boionee, is lucidly described.] 

Primitive Agriculture of Egypt, — Tillage, 
or cultivation of the soil for grain, and other 
articles of vegetable food, is supposed to have 
been first practised, in imitation of the effects 
produced by tho sand and mud left by the in- 
undation of rivers. Those take place, more or 
less, in over^ country, and their effects on the 
herbage, which spontaneously springs up among 
the deposited sand and mud, must, at a very 
early period, have excited the attention of 
the countryman. This hypothesis seems sup- 
ported by tho traditions and natural circum- 
stances of Egypt — ^a country overflowed by a 
river— civilized from time immemorial, and so 
abundant in corn, as to be called Uie granary 
of tho adjoining states. Overflowed, only for 
a certain time, and tho waters rapidly de- 
clining, the ground, enriched by tho mud, 
was soon dug, and in a state fit to receive seed. 
The process of cultivation, was in this coun- 
try, Amost obvious and natural, for the ground 
being every year covered with mud brought 
by the Nile, and plants springing spontane- 
ously after its recess, must have given the 
hint, that nothing more was necessary than 
to scatter the seeds, and they would vegetate. 
Secondl^,^ the ground vras prepared by nature 
for receiving the seed, and required only stir- 
ring sufficient to cover it. From this pheno- 
menon, the surrounding nations learned two 
iliiii^ ; first, that the ground biffore sowing 
shoiud be prepared and cleared from plants ; 
and secondly, that the mixture of rich mould 
and sand would produce fertility. 

Soil of India richly favourable to Agri^ 
culture. — Taking the whole of India, we find 
so varied a soil and climate, that there is Ut- 

* Abriili^d and re-wriltiui. with additions iVnni a 
I'rittie ilvlivered nt the MeclmiJc'H Institution, Cal- 
cutta. by A. Anilemni E«q.— Vide India ttmiew, 
. vol iv.. No. xlV., pp. 7d3— 7. 


tie doubt that every product of the world 
might, in some part or other, be cultivated ; 
and that under an improved and efficient S]rs* 
tem, so great is its fertility, and so vast its 
resources, that it might be made to supply 
the mother country with every culturable pro- . 
duct, and render unnecessary, any imports 
from other nations. The intense heat and 
periodical rains in the plains, produce luxuri- 
ance of vegetation unknown elsewhere. In 
fact, the excess of luxuriance forms tho chief 
embarrassment of tho agriculturist, and seed 
is frequently seen, that^had been sown one 
day, sprouting from the earth on the follow- 
ing ; and the light loomy soil of the plains, is 
well known to produce, almost spontaneously, 
the richest produce, at the expense of so very 
small a portion of labour, as renders the culti- 
vator unwilling to improvements that may in- 
volve him in a greater degree of exertion than 
he now bestows, which is next to nothing: 
indeed, along the immediate banks of the 
rivers, no more labour is expended on the 
viriiiter crop, than is required to cast the seed 
on the wot soil, whore it is left to Providence, 
to bring forth the crop in due season. There, 
the sugar-cane, the indigo, the poppy, the mul- 
berry, tho castor-troo, the palm, tho cocoa-nut, 
and tlie cotton, all high in commercial estima- 
tion, are indigonons, and flourish abundantly. 

Progressive Improvement of the Primitive 
Implements. — Antiquarians are, for the most 
part, agrood that the first agricultural imple- 
ment must have been tho bough of a tree, so 
growing in conjunction with another brands 
as to form a hook, with which the ground 
might bo scratched to deposit tho seed ; such 
are to be found in the images of Osiris. 



This naturally led to the formation of the 
similarly shaped instrument of the pick-axe, 
very much resembling this : — 



From this, the transition was very easy to the 
instrument known as the Etruscan plough, as 
depicted on a sculptared fragment in the Ho- 
man college, whidi, being subseqaentiy shod 
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with iron, was, doubtless, the instrument with 
which the Israelites wont down to fight the 
Philistines, as mentioned in the 13th and 1 4th 
chapters of the Ist Book of Samuel. This led 
also, there is no doubt, to the formation of the 
ickaxo, or mattock, and the hoe. That this 
ecame clumsy and unmanageable in a short 
time, is very evident, as also that it required 
much care in guiding, from the declaration of 
Jesus, to the man who expressed himself 
ready to follow him, but required to take leave 
first, of those in his house : — No man putting 
his hand to the ploug^ and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom or God,” — ^the entire at- 
tention of the ploughman being absolutely 
requisite to direct its movements, even with 
safety to the gnider, has frequently been known 
to cause the log of a man to be caught b) his 
plough, and the fiesh tom, forming a ghastly 
wound of upwards of ten inches in length. 

Saxon Agriculturists. — The only branch of 
the agricultural science pursued by the ruder 
Saxons, was pasturage and cattle, forming a 
medium of exchange, in lieu of money ; as, in 
fact, was the case in most countries in the 
early ages, and some of the oldest coins are 
stamped with their figures ; whence the term 
pecunia, in Latin, for money, holds its deri- 
vation from pecus^ cattle. In fact, the Saxons 
held the culture of the soil as ignoble, fit only 


for women and slaves ; but after they were 
fully established in the land, they resorted 
extensively to pasturage, as a pursuit, so much 
BO, that Stowe affirms, ^ The English people 
jnight have been said to bo graziers, rather 
than plonghmen, for almost three parts of the 
kingdom wore set apart for cattle.” 

Saxon Implements, — Of their implements, 
wo have various sketches among the ancient 
manuscripts in the British Museum. The 
plough, used with two bullocks, is very sim- 
ple, as appears by this sketch, tc^en from the 
llavlciau Manuscripts 



But the Cotton Manuscript fiirtiishes a very 
superior implement, in the sliape of a wheeled 
plough, drawn by four oxen, and furnished 
with a coulter and share of iron, but this does 
not appear at all in common use, and was^ 



most probably, as great a curiosity, as an 
English plough is hero ; and like it, required 
more oxeii and many more hands, than the one 
ordinarily made use of. The ropes to attach 
the 0 X 011 , were made of twisted willow ; while 
tho ploughmau frequently carried with him, 
a beetle or mallet, for breaking the clods of 
earth. 

[Such was this science, in its early and 
primitive condition ; since then, age by age, 
and day by day, has been signalised by fresh 


improvements and discoveries, either in the 
fertilization of soils, or tho perfecting of 
machineries. England, from being a rude, 
swampy, and uncultivated desert, as in the 
first periods of its history, has, by tho pursuit 
of agriculture, been converted into a fruitful 
and luxuriant garden, while the vast steppes 
of Asia and Russia, and tho broad uncultured 
prairies and savannahs of the Americas, have, 
by tho same power, been transformed from 
barren solitudes, into regions of delight and 
abounding plenty.] 


STARRY MANSIONS. 

The Stars !— habitations, it may be, of other 
classes of beings like ourselves — perhaps of 
angels— and perhaps of minds that have dwelt 
on, and quitted, earth, and are now coursing 
from star to star, as they advance in the 
power, or the wisdom, or fiio benevolence of 
their being. And is there anything of reality 
in this fond conjecture 1 Shall 1, at some 
future day, sit with those whom I admire^ 


and those whom 1 love, on that bright orb 1 
And may not attendant spirits there minister 
to our weaknesses and doubts, or the Deity 
Mmself condescend to more intimate commu- 
nion! On which of those does Plato now 
repose ! Where do the Cmsars mourn their 
lost dominion 1 And he, the self-torturuiff 
sophist, wild Rousseau,” where has he found 
a refhge from **the wrack of this tough 
world!” 
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DliSCOTBRT OF 

SILK AS AN ELECTRIC. 

No particular attention was paid to the elec- 
tric qualities of silk, nor were any experi- 
ments made on it, as an electric, until the 
year 175.0. Mr. Symmers* notice was then 
attracted to tho subject, by tho following 
whimsical circumstance, which led him to the 
performance of many curious experiments. 
The result of those, he communicated to tho 
Royal Society, by whom his paper was in- 
serted in the fifty-first yolumo of their "Trans- 
actions.” 

Mr. Symmer was in the habit of wearing, 
at the same time, two pair of silk stockings ; 
tho under pair white, and tho upper black. 
If these were pulled ofi* together, no sign of 
electricity appeared ; but if tho black stock- 
ings were pulled off from tho white, a snap- 
ping or crackling was heard ; and when this 
happened in the dark, sparks were plainly 
perceived between them. Thus incited, their 
philosophic wearer proceeded to make somo 
further observations on tho subject. Ho 
found, that by merely drawing his hand hoto- 
ral times backwards and forwards over his 
leg, while tho stockings were upon it, he pro- 
duced, in great perfection, tho following ap- 
pearances. 

On the stockings being taken off separately, 
and held within a certain distance of each 
other,' both a])poarod to be highly excited, the 
white one vitroously, the black one resiiiously.* 
While kept at a small distance from each 
other, they were so inflated, that they exhi- 
bited tho entire shape of his leg; and if brought 
somewhat nearer, would immediately rush to- 
gether. fl'lio inflation gradually subsided as 
they thus approached, and their attraction of 
extraneous objects diminished, as their mu- 
tual attraction increased ; so that, when they 
actually met, they became flat, and adhered 
together like so many folds of silk. On being 
again separated, their electric powci’s did not 
seem to be at all impaired, and they continued 
for a considorablo time to ofibrd a repetition 
of those appearances. 

If the two white stockings wore hold in ono 
hand, and the black ones in the other, they 
were thrown into a strange agitation, owing 
to tho attraction exercised between those of 
different colours, and the repulsion between 
those of the same colour. This conflicting of 
attractions and repulsions caused the stock- 
ings to rush to each other from greater dis- 
tances than they would otherwise liave done, 
and " afforded a very curious spectacle.” 

If the stockings wore allowed to meet, they 
adhered together with considorablo force. 
They required, at one time, a weight of twelve 
ounces for thrir separation ; and, on another 
occasion, when they were more highly electri- 
fied, they sustained, in a direction parallel to 
their surface, as much as seventeen ounces, 

* VitreouB and ifsiuoui electricity used to be tunned 
posittva and negative. 


which was twenty times tho weight of the 
stocking. If one were placed within the 
other, it required a weight equal to twonty 
ounces to separate them, although half this 
sufficed for the purpose, if tho stookiiigs were 
applied to each other externally. 

The black stockings being newly dyed, and 
the white ones first washed, and then bleached 
by exposure to tho va]>our of sulphur, their 
mutnad attraction was scon to bo mucdi in- 
creased. Under these circumstances, if one 
was placed within tho other with their rough 
sides together, it required a force of throo 
pounds, three ounces to separate them. 

With stockings of more substantial make, 
tho cohesion was found to bo still stronger. 
A wliitc stocking of this description was placod 
within a black one of similar quality ; first, 
with tho right side of one contiguous to tho 
wrong side of tho other, aud afterwards with 
the two rough surfaces touching each other ; 
in the first case, they raised nearly nine 
pounds ; aud in the socond, the still more sur- 
prising weight of fifteen pounds, without se- 
parating their surfaces. The tufts and ends 
of silk which aro generally found on tho in- 
sido of stockiugs cousidembly assisted towards 
tho result of these exporimoiits, which wero 
not nearly so striking after these tufts woro 
removed. 

In tho course of his experiments, Mr. Sym- 
mer also discovered that black aud white silk, 
when highly electrified, not only cohere to 
oach othor, but will also adhere to any broad 
and to auy polished surfaces, even though 
those bodies should not bo themselves electri- 
fied. Having, uiidcsigncdly, thrown a stock- 
ing out of his hand, it struck against the sido 
of tho apartment, and adhered to the paper- 
hangings. Ho repeated tho experiment, aud 
found that the stocking would continue its 
adhesion for nearly an hour. l*lacing a black 
and a white stocking against tho wall in this 
manner, ho applied the two others to thorn, 
which had previously been highly electrified ; 
and putting the whito to tho black, and tho 
black to the white, he carried them off from 
tlio wall, each of them hanging to that which 
had drawn it from its situation. When tho 
stockings were applied to tho smooth surfaco 
of a looking-glass, they adherod oven more 
tenaciously. 

This knowledge of tho non-conducting power 
of silk, was quickly followed by the discovery 
of the same quality in many other substances, 
and thus, accidentally, was laid the foundation 
of many of tho subsequent improvomonts in 
tho science of electricity. 

TURKISH WIVES. 

There is a very general idea prevalent in this 
country, that the Turks have a plurality of 
wives, but such a custom has no existence in 
reality. It is tme that the Koran allows the 
Sultan seven wives, and eve^ other Mussnl- 
man four; bnt Uiore are few instanoes in Tur- 
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koy at the present day, of Turks having more 
than one wife; and 1 was assured by a Boy, 
that, with the exception of the Sultan, and 
three or four of the wealthiest Pachas, there 
^ wore not five Turks in Constantinople who had 
* more than one wife. On one occasion T asked 
an old Effendi how many wives he had. He 
replied, One is all I can afford.*’ I said it 
would be almost as cheap to keep four in a 
house as one, and his answer was, “ Probably 
four English wives might live peaceably in one 
house, but Turkish wives mnst have separate 
houses; and a man idNist have as many esta- 
blishments as he has wives, for if they were 
to live in the same house, they would scratch 
one another's eyes out.” 1 was, however, 
acquainted with one Effoiidi who, getting tired 
of liis wile, sold her, and bought two black 
ones with the money ho got for her . — HeitVs 
Turkey and the 7'urk8» 


ON STERNE’S TAKING SHELTER IN 
SAVOY. 

Sternk’s cliaptor of “ Tlio Case of Delicacy,” 
w*hcn he was obliged, in passing through Sa- 
voy ill his way to Turin, on a “ wet and tem- 
pestuous night,” to take shelter “ at a little 
decent kind of an inn by the road-side,” from 
the peasants having been all day at work in 
removing a fragment of a great stone which a 
cataract had rolled dow'n from its summit, 
and blocked his road up, between St. Michel 
and Modano ; and w'herc ho took possession 
of his bedchamber, got a good fire, ordered 
supper, and thanked heaven that it was no 
w'orse. This chapter has charmed so many 
readers, that one naturally wishes to know 
where this little inn exactly is-*- Thomas 
W'arton declared, that every hovol to wdiich 
Shakspeare alluded, iiitcrostod curiosity. I 
fear, however, that all remnants of this 
auberge aio now lost, and 1 can thcreforo 
only state to my reader, tho kind of country 
where it was unfortunately situated, and they 
will then judgo of tho satisfaction which Mr. 
Stcruo must have felt, whou ho was lucky 
enough, oil this wot and tempestuous night,” 
to enter this littlo nsylnm, whudi has con- 
ferred an impcrishablo lustre on his sportive 
genius. 

A Voyago on Suisse et on Italic, ” par 
V. D. M., 1»00, thus eudoavourod to have 
found it:* ^ Apres avoir passd le village do 

* \fLcr linviii:; tht> \ 111.-1 nf ilo'miui, bnilt 

hi tlu* most W’lvtciioil part of the Canton, 1 tiiivcracil 
siriiio luaffiu'S of country, which mialc nn impression 
oil me. (lilRt'Ult to I'fluce: a wood of flss, pinfs. and 
lan-lats. caused the sh.idow thrown down iiy tli« eU'va- 
U'll moniitiiiiis, to become more sombie still. You 
would have thuui;lit. on seninji; lliost* rocks, that they 
wc.ie ready to hurl themselves into the liopths of the 
precipice. A considerable noise, nliicli neither dimf- 
liulied nor iiicn'ased, added further to the horror of the 
place. There is n river which falls horn rock to rock, 
yon listen to it, contemplate it, are .nstouMhed, and 
fancy you are arrived at tlio moment when some great 
couvulikin of nature is about to cuufunud the elements. 
A torrent which seems to fall from heaven interrupts 


Breman, bAti dans I’endroit le plus triste dn 
canton, on traverse plu^onrs bones de pays 
qni m’ont fait nue impression difficile k 
s’efiacer ; un bois do sapins, de pins, do me- 
leses ; rond I’ombre causde par relcvation des 
montagncB plus dpaise encore. On croirait en 
voyant los rochors, qu’ils vent rouler dans les 
fonds du prdcipico. Un bruit considerable, 
qni ne dimiuuo iii n augmonte, ajouto encore 
k rhorrour do cc sejour. C’cst une rividro 
qni tombe de roches en roches. On dcouto, 
on coutcmple, on ost saisi, on croirait toucher 
an moment oil qnclquo grand convulsion de 
la nature va confoiidrc les elcmons. Un tor- 
rent qiii parait tomber du ctel interrompt la 
route, et seiiarc les deux moiitagiios. Elios 
sent reimios par iiu pout rustiquo qui trem- 
ble, un bruit quo fait le torrent. Bois d’Una, 
sejour d’line mdlancbolique horreur ! Val- 
lons do Modanc et Saint Michel, vos torroiis, 
vos precipices, vos roehors do tontes couleurs, 
seront long-tcms graves dans ma memuiro ! 
Nous rhcrchdmes en vain oiitro Saint Michel 
ot Modano, la maison od Sterno tormina son 
Voyage Sentimental^ dans la socidtd d’uno 
Pidmontaise, qn un hasard licurcux liii fit 
roncontrer.” This gentleman, whoso name, I 
believe, is Munsety in a note, informs ns, ho 
bad translated tho whole of the Sentimental 
Journey, but delayed printing it, from the 
numerous edit inis, and sale of preceding 
translations. Whether he has ventured to 
publish it 1 know nut. With respect to this 
“ Voyage on Suisse et on Italic,** every page 
is marked with interest. 

The Itinoraire critalic,” 1808, thus states 
part of the road from (Jhamberi to Turin : 

Saint Joan de Mauriciiue. 
k Sf, Michel, 1 poste and 
8 St. Andrd, I 4 . 
h Modane, 1}. 
h Villadorin, 1 J. 
a Bramaiito, 1 . 
a Lans-lc-Bonrg, 1^. 

It does not give an alluring display of tho 
sceiiory of this country. There arc many vil- 
lages* ** qui sc truuvo dans uno situation 

your ]inssng<>, and Hcpurntoi? the two monnlnins. They 
arc re-iinUi-d by^u iii-tic hrtdgt* nliich liliiiket! at the 
»ourid made by* the lurrout. Forest of Uun, iiltudc of 
niel.tncliuly horror 1 V.-iUies of Modane nnd St. Michel ! 
Ye torrents, piecipicivo, and miiiiy.coloiirod rocks, long 
will ye 1 m) utiwi-u on niy memory ] Wc souglit in vain 
lietween St. Micliel iiud Modnne, the house whore < 
Sterne terminated his “ ScatinientHl Voyas;p,*’ in the 
society of a Piedmontese, which a happy chance ma^ 
him meet with. 

• There are many villages which are frighlfully 
sit null'd. In (he vicinity of the cuscadM, are lo bn per- 
ceived the remains of a dreadful inirtlu|uake, and of 
rocks which cover ulHiut two miles of ground, and give 
an idea of tho honiiile convulsion which tliis spot luu 
witiiesMHl. .... St. Jean de Mi.iuienno is sitnatod 
ill the midst of the higliost Alps. ... In winter, and 
during tlm prossnre of the snows, ivalaiiches are ranch 
to he dreaded. The roales most difllcult lo traverse, 
are the niouiilain St. Michel, the side of St. Andr^, 
tho (brest of Bramaute, and the mountain of Treiuig- 
uone. Fium St. Andrd to Bramauto, the highest tciis 
of the Alps ore to be seen, ^ 
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effrayaute. Pr^s de la cascade, on yoit lea 
testes d*un dcroulement terrible de terre, et 
de rochors qni couvrent environ donx miles 
do terrain, et donnent une idee de I’horrible 

secousse quo cet endroit dut ^pronver 

St. Jean do Maurienno est situe an milieu dea 
plus hautes Alpos. Dans Thyvor, et pendant 
la foule dos nieges, les avalanches sont a 
craindre. Les piissages les plan difBciles sont 
la montagno de St. Michel^ la cote de St. 
Andre, los bois de Ilramanto, et la montagno 
de Tremignone. De St. Andre a Bramanto, on 
voit les plus haiitcH cimos des Alpes.*’ 

Richard’s " Guide dos Voyageurs en Eu- 
rope,” 1 824', thus describes this part of Savoy :* 
** St. Joan de Maurienno, n’offro quo de vi- 
lainos maisons et de vilaines rues, mais les 
dehors en sont frais et rians. Lo faubourg 
ou passe la route est asscz agrdablement b&ti, 
et I’on y trouvo qtielques auberges passables. 
De plus vastos tapis de nioge frappent les re- 
gards du voyageiir, <jui so roprocho iiisonsi- 
blomont do la rdgion on la nature a ^tabli lour 
etomcl empire. Presque k mi cliemin do St. 
Jean k St. Michel, oii traverse le village de 
St. Julion, dent les environs prodnisent uu vin 
d^icat et tres ostim^ daub la Savoie, sons le 
nom de vin do St. Julieu. St. Michel, joli 
village. La route lo traverse on deux haies 
de jolies maisons, dont plusicurs sont des 
auberges ; mais e’est surtont par son site qu’il 
plait aux voyageurs. Entourd d’uno enceinte 
riante dos vergers et de prairies, il somblo 
sortir du milieu d un bouquet do verdure.” 

Les vignos se montrout encore aupres 

do St. Audrd, qu’on laisso a pou do distance 
Bur la gauche, pour passer k franco, hameau 
voisin, qui offro ta resource d’une auherge. 

On arrive a Modaiie, bonrg, avee une 

mddiocre auberge Villasuiidurs, et 

Bramanto, deux ch^tifs hameux. Termigiion, 
bourg qn’on trouve une liouo avant celul de 
Lans-lo-Bourg. On vante la bcaute dos 
femmes. Lans-lo-Bourg, est encore plus 

* St. Jean de Mnurienne contains nottiiinr but 
wnitclieii hiinses, and wreiclied stroKtii, Init the conutry 
parts are fresh oud pleasing. The suburb through 
which ills route lies is nicely built, and in it ara tu be 
met some respectable inns. The vast tnicks of snow 
quite astonish the traveller, who insensibly approaclitts 
a region, where nature has established then- eternal 
place. In my way from St. Jean to St. Mirliel. 1 tra- 
versed the village of St. Julieu. i»hose environs pio- 
duoo a very doiicalo wire, very much estet'med in 
8.ivuy. under the name of the wine of St. Julien. St. 
Michel is a olwrming village The road to be tin- 
versed lies between two lows of pretty houses, many of 
which are auberges; but that whieh chiefly pleases 
travellers is its site. Surrounded by a beautiful enclo. 
sure of orchards and p.isture8. it seems to lise flroni the 
mktet of a cluster of verdure. Vines sboa' themselves 
yet, ns far os St. .%ndi^. which you le.(ve at a little 
distance on Uie left, to pass to Franco, a ueighiiouring 
linmlet. which offers the resource-^/ an inn. You 
next arrive at Modena, a town, with a iioor inn. Villa- 
souders, and Bramanle. two W'retched hamlets. Ter 
miguon, a town whieh is arrived at alwut a lengue 
before that of Lans-le-Bourgh. Tho beauty of its 
women is much vaunted. Lans-le-Bourgh. is yet mure 
wretched, if possible, than Termignon. Both of them 
aie very frightful places. 


tristo, s’il Gst possible, quo Termignon. Ce 
sont deux bien affreux sdjours.” 

Mr. Downs, in his “ Letters on the Conti- 
nent,” 2 vols., 1832, says : “ Having passed 
the poor village of Teriiighham, we reached 
Modane for breakfast ; a picturesque line of • 
road beyond, follows the course of the Arque. 
St. Michel is au agreeable village, embowered 
now with foliage and verdure. In the day 
there was a hurricane, which threatened to 
overset the carriage.” Sterne, in a letter 
from Turin, Nov. 1785, says : “ 1 was eight 
days in passing the mountains of Savoy.” 
As thousands of travollors yearly, (nay 
monthly,) pass from Lyons and Geneva, 
tlirough Savoy, to Turin, in their road to 
Homo, and other parts of Italy, perhaps the 
“ road- side” ubi Troja fuit may yet bo dis- 
covered. Jackson, the “ enchanting har- 
monist of Exotcr,” as Dr. Wulcot called him, 
thus writes : “ Sterne was a prodigy. By 
daring to think for himself, and, what ts 
more, daring to express liis thoughts, he na- 
turally belongs to a different period of society 
than that in whieh he lived. An anonymous 
writer thus speaks of him : " The airy visions 
of Mr. Stemo are sketched with a bold lino 
of eccentricity. Ho colours his scenery with 
most expressive tints of glowing sensibility, 
and ho disposes his drapery in all the alluring 
folds of a luxuriant fancy. His heart-touch- 
ing pages pronounce liim to have possessed 
the magic talisman of sensibility ; ’ and Sir 
W. Scott says of him : ” Tn the power of 
approaching and touching the fine feelings of 
the heart, he has never been excelled, if, in- 
deed, ho has over been equalled.” S. F. 


PLAY-BILL OF PASTRY-WORK. 

Play-bills have, from time immemorial, is- 
ped from the Caxtonian office of the printer, 
ill solid black letter, and forming the techni* 
cally termed broadside,” but there is much 
reason for doubting, whether on this sido the 
sun, since the days of King Solomon, anyUiing 
newer or more original than the following, 
has been started in that lino. 

"An Italian comedian,” says a foreign jonr- 
ual, " is about to establish, in his theatre, at 
Bologna, a theatrical play-bill, remarkable 
for being as original as new, and which, ac- 
cording to some opinions, promises sanguine 

BUCCOBB. 

" The inventor, reflecting that tho spectators 
would be well pleased to drive away the en- 
nui occasioned by tbo time between acts, with 
some knick-knack or delicacies, has deter- 
mined to make a play-bill, giving the pro- 
gramme of the pieces, and, for this puiposo, 
to make use of, instead of paper, a delicious 
pate, whieh, by a process of the pastry-cook’s 
art, should bo capable of transforming itself 
into a number of little pastry-leaves, on which 
arc to be printed, the names of tho best pieces, 
acts, and actors, not in ink, but in chocolate 
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juioe. By thege methodg, the play-bill, after 
having served as a programme of the play, is, 
as may he seen, convertible, at last, into a 
confectionary treat of nice cake, shaped in the 
fashion of leaves. 


flrhi iSoohfi. 

Stenography Remodelled, By J. Fancutt. 

[Sherwood.] mdcccxl. 

This stenographic system is based on a good 
plan, but should have^en set out more lucidly 
for practical purposes. Harding’s clever little 
short-hand book is a model that way, and pre- 
excollent for the clearness and simplicity of 
its examples. 

Mr. Faucutt’s emendations will bo of much 
service to the practisers of the art, and are 
capable of being worked out to groat advan- 
tage. His use of the quasi triple line, affords 
him a great variety of positions, and its power 
is much further eiilianced by the grammatical 
re-triplications ho further makes use of, as 
set forth at p. 21 : — 

** The most iiniiortant iliitiff to 1 h* uuderslond iu 
refen'nce to Di'ir purl of lh« Aiilyoct, is the grammatical 
power of the line in its KOtiernl npplicatioii of the thiee 
positiotiM ; « hereby it is mndu to express:— 

First:— the aflirmative. nc/;iitive, ami interrogative; 
Second * — tlieliresent, past, mid futiin* ; 

Tliinl:— the nominative, possessivi*, and objective; 
Fourtli »— tlic noun, adjective, and veib.” 

At p. 80, exists a statistical mor 9 eau, de- 
monstrating the comparativo ft’oqiiency and 
reiteration of the consonants, in general speech 
and writing, whereby it is evident, that such 
letters as are most frequent of occurrence, 
should, by the framers of stenographicnl 
alphabets, be made of the very simplest 
marks : — 

Comparative recurrence of the Consonants, 
B 1,000 C 2,000 D 2,000 F 2,000 

G 1,000 11 1,000 J 800 K 500 

L 2,500 M 2,000 N 4,000 P 1,000 

Q 300 R ;i,000 S 5,000 T 4,500 

V 500 W 1,000 X 200 Y 1,000 

Z 100 

Mr. Fancutt likewise adopts three very con- 
venient marks for figures of speech; and which 
being used as indicative signs thereof, are suffi- 
cient to recall to an intelligent mind the sub- 
stance of the illustration itself : they are 
these : — 

■ Pint, metnphor, nllegory, or compiirison, is signified 
tlms, -* — It should not oOeii be used fur simple 

and short metaphors unless they ore very puiriied and 
novel, but invariably for on ulleKory or cum^nrisuii. 

Second, untithesis. — - — (Tomparlsou is founded 
on the rosemblanru, antithesM on the resemblnnco of 
two objects; coiitrist lisis always the eflect to mnku 
each of the contrasted olijucts apfiear in the slninger 
light ; while, for instance, never appears so bright ns 
wTien opposed to bliich. and when both are viewed 
together. . 

Tldrd, amplific.'ition or climax, ’ r- This ngiire 

is frequently used. The reasons or circiimstniices are 
by ii ma^ to rise out of each othert to ascend nnd 
aecumulnte till their force appears irresistible, following 
each other by insefiurable links. 


If the sign suggest but the least idea to the memory, 
very little effbet will be necessary to recall the illus- 
tration in detail to the mind. 

Mr. Fancutt has certainly endeavoured to 
imbue his art with a classicality it had not 
beforotimo ; and he desires that the student 
should not regard it as a mere mechanical 
pursuit, bnt as one which is capable of invi- 
gorating his memory, and intollectualizing bis 
mind. 


A Trip to North Wales, By John Parry. 

[London : Limbird. Chester : £. Parry.] 
To those of our readers who intend, in the 
invigorating months of September and Octo- 
ber, to luxuriate amidst the rich autumnal 
magic scenery of North Wales, they cannot 
do better than avail themselves of ** Parry’s 
Trip it will bo found an entertaining and 
exhilarating Guido whilst perambulating those 
sublime and beauteous spots with which that 
favoured and romantic part of the Principality 
so pre-eminently abounds. It conducts the 
reader from London, explaining throughout 
the routey in the most pleasing and familiar 
manner, the various mountains, lakes, and 
rivers; with graphic descriptions of the castles, 
and every object worthy of attention. Tho 
various distances, names of principal hotels, 
convoyanres, &c., &c., are appended. It is a 
perfect multum in parvo. 

The Servant Girl in London, [R. Hastings.] 
Among the numerous Hand Books, Guides, 
and other similar works, daily emanating 
from tlio press, none gives fairer promise of 
being more generally useful, than ** The Ser- 
vant Girl in London it is addressed to 
young females on leaving their homes " to go 
out to service ;” and, certainly, a more useful 
companion cannot well ho placed in their 
hands ; for, like a faithful Mentor, it will 
guard them against the innumerable ills which 
strew tho paths of the unsuspecting and de- 
fenceless servant girls in the Metropolis. 

Tills little work will prove a valuable pre- 
sent from parents to their daughters ; and 
also from mistresses of families to their ser- 
vants. It is very neatly printed, and very 
cheap. 

QUEEN MARY'S FAIR HAND. 
Quekn Mary’s first attempt to escape from 
tho Castle of Lochleven with William Doug- 
las, failed through the carelessness of the 
queen herself. 

She had succeeded in leaving the castle in 
tho disguise of a laundress, with whom she 
had changed clothes, and when seated in the 
boat, which was pushing from the shore, she 
betrayed herself by lifting her hand to her 
head. 

Tho fceaiity and extreme whiteness of that 
hand discovered her at once, and she was car- 
ried hack to her chamber in tears and bitter- 
ness of heart. 
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DERZEWITCH. 

THE UPRIUHT ROBBEH OF BOSNIA. 

It has boon no unfrequent thing for men who 
started in life with fine principles, and so- 
veroly just notions, to swervo, when stung by 
the vocations of the world, from the paths of 
that original rectitude, and plunge into a ca- 
reer hostile to all law; still, nevertheless, at 
times, sparks of their former nobility are 
struck out amid the darkness of their degra- 
dation, and the inward man triumphs over the 
victim which the world has made him. 

The famous llerzowitch was the chief of the 
Bosniac bqgands. A young man named Y or- 
kich presented liimself before him to be en- 
rolled in his band. 

Interrogated as to what were the guaran- 
tees of his bravery, he answered that ho had 
assassinated the father and the two brothers 
of a young damsel of Tomeswar, whom they 
rofus^ to give him in marriage, that her, 
being unwilling to follow him, ho had stabbed, 
and then sot fire to tho lioiiso. 

" 1 see,” said Berzewitoh, coldly, that you 
aro brave, but your courage must still be 
tried by a proof, and for this purimse you must 
accompany one of my men to the top of the 
mountain.” He then addressed some words 
in an undertone to one of his faithful adhe- 
routs, who forthwith went with the young man 
to the mountain’s summit. 

Arrived at the jieak of tho groat moun- 
tain, ho shattered tho culprit’s brains with 
his pistol. 

Bcrzewitch then wrote this billot to tho 
judges of tho tribunal at Tomeswar. 

Yorkich, tho assassin and incendiary, 
has boon punished with death by my order. 

(Signed) ^ Berzewivch, Captain of the 
free Bosuiacs.” 

Tlie carrier of the biUot disappeared immo- 
diatuly after ho hud delivered it. 

Ever since, the chief of the brigands has 
been suruamod, Tho Grand Justiciar.” 


POISONING BY THE SWEET PEA.* 

(/.nf/V/f-KS (Moratun.) 

BV M. FUEL, OF FTUEAC. 

The kattyms Odoratus, a leguminous plant, is 
very common iu tho sontli of Franco. Its 
beautiful colours aud agrooable odour havo 
acquired for it a place iu our gardens. No 
one iiithorto has recognised pernicious proper- 
ties in it. Tho followiug fact, however, proves 
tliat it may occasion symptoms analogous to 
thoso caused by acro-uarcotic vegetables. 

On the 20th of July, 1 U 37 , M. Puel was 
oallod in to a lady who oxhibitod every symp- 
tom of poisoning. In tho absoiioc of physi- 
cians he was obliged to render immediate 
assistauee; and the following are the obser- 
vations which he made of tho case:— > 

The pulse was strong, and gave 1*20 pulsa- 
* lld-wiUtcu from tiw Chemist/' No. ix. 


tlons; tho eyes sunken and the pupil much 
dilated; tho tongue and lip became purple 
and swelled; tho face very deeply coloured; 
the veins of the neck full and prominent, and 
the lower extromitios cold. 

The husband of the lady, being interrogated 
as to what had caused this state, gave M. Pnol 
tlie following information : — 

In tho morning, at nine o’clock, Madame 

B had prepared and taken a cup of cho- 

oolatc; she wont into the garden, whore she 
gathered a bouquet of sweet-poa, which she 
put in her mouth. S0911 after, she set out 
with her husband to rofuni to thoir residence 
in tho town. Half an hour after their depar- 
ture, she felt apaiu iu the throat, accompanied 
by excessive thirst; die attributed tliis to the 
extreme lieat of tho day, but it gradually in- 
creased to the end of thoir journey. She pre- 
sently could not articulate a word, and almost 
entirely lost the use of her senses. M. Puel 
was at this crisis called. He requested to bo 
shown the bouquet wliicli Madame B car- 

ried iu her mouth during her walk; it was 
composed of ten branches of swcot-pca. The 
total weight was about 24 grammes; the lower 
part of theso branches was chewed for a third 
of its length. M. Puol immediately attributed 
tho symptoms which Madame B expe- 

rienced to tho properties of this plant, aud 
treated her case as ho would 0110 of poisoning 
by bclla donna.* By this treatment, after a 
day’s pain and illness, Madame B revived. 

M. Fuel considers that the symptoms expe- 
rioncod wore the result of poisoning by an 
acro’uarootic vogotablo — aud produced, iu all 
likelihood, by the sweot-pea. 

Ho endeavours to turn the attention of ox- 
porimeiitalists to the subject, that they may 
determine tho true properties of the Lattyrus 
Odoratus. 


aiiU ^cttncciS. 

IBON exphess coach, for crossing 

SANDY DESERTS. 

The want of a vehicle of this description has 
long boou cousidcrod a desideratum by Euro- 
pean travellers, in their toilsome journoyiugs 
across tho arid and scorching deserts of Egypt 
and Arabia. Hitherto the moans of convoying 
travellers or merchandize over those extensive 
and barren sands has been by camels aud dro- 
medaries, for wooden carriages of auy con- 
struction were utterly useless, as it was found 
impossible to discovor any species of timber 
that could resist tho intense heat of these dis- 
tricts, which soon splits and rends the best- 
seasoned timber. British ingenuity has, how- 

t Atropa Bellatiitnna. ' Ditnilly niglitsliaric or rlwale : 
it is hIso c.iUed BoLiniim mclimocerufliui. and solaiiuia 
lethalu. Tlih plant Iium 1>eeu long known ns a Htnmg 
poison of tfu* narcotio kind, aud tiu* iMTiifS have 1‘ur- 
uisliud many instances of tiieir liilul effects, particu- 
larly upim cliildifu that ha\e been to eat 

them. The activity of this plant depends on a princi- 
ple sui gneriit called aitopiA,— Hooper's JUed, Diet., 
sub artieulo. 
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ever, found out a mode of oyereomlng the dlf- 
fiuulty, by substituting iron for wood. A 
carri^o has boon constructed, under the 
direction of Mr. Waghom, by Messrs. Theo- 
dore Jones and Co. of Spitalnelds, the patent 
(iron wheel manufacturers. This yehicle, 
which is calculated to hold six persons, their 
stores, water, &o., has not the smallest por- 
tion of wood in its construction. The frame- 
work, the wheels, shafts, flooring, benches, &c., 
are all of wrought iron bars, either flat or 
round, according to the purpose required, the 
bottom being open lik«^ not-work, to allow the 
temperate air to come up freely, and driye out 
the hot air, as it generates, through the top 
yalyos. There are hair-cushionB placod on 
the benches, which form seats quite as com- 
fortable as those of any other coach. The 
machine is hung on tho centrical spring prin- 
ciple, which discharges tho weight from tho 
horse, and throws it on tho wheels — this is 
another adyantoge in a hot country. It will 
thus afford, whon brought fully into operation, 
a safo and comfortable conveyance for trayel- 
lers, despatches, and tho lighter articles of 
commerce, and is likoly to bo tho means of 
opening extensively that easy intercourse be- 
tween Palestine, l^ersia, Arabia, and Egypt, 
which is greatly wanted, and would vastly 
extend the bounds of human knowledge, com- 
merce, and civilization. 


NEW MODE OF r]IOPKT.LlNO STEAM-VESSELS. 

A FEW days since, tho Lord Mayor, attended 
by several scientific gentlemen, made an ex- 
cursion on tho river Thames, in tho little 
steamer, Jane, to witness Mr. Taylor’s inven- 
tion for propelling steam-vessels. Tho Jane 
has long been an object of admiration on ac- 
count of her diminutive size, being only a com- 
mon whaling-boat, to which Mr. Bloxland, 
Fomo months back, applied paddle-wheels, and 
in which he fixed a stoam-eiigino of rather less 
than one-horse power. These paddle-wheels, 
with their clumsy and unsightly appendages, 
the paddle-boxes, have been removed, so that 
the little boat is restored to her original form, 
excepting the addition of a figure-head and 
counter-stern; tho propeller, which has in- 
creased her speed one thiid, the power re- 
maining the same, has been introduced, but 
the stcam-ongiuo has not been moved from its 
original position, a fact that proved to tho ex- 
perimenters the entire applicability of the me- 
thod to every steam-vessel. His lordship took 
water from Southwark-brid^o plor, and pro- 
ceeded some way up tho river against tide, 
after which he proceeded to BlaokwaJl, and 
then returned against the tide, which was 
running strong all the time, and, on landing at 
Dyer’s-holl Wharf, tho gentlemen expressed 
the strongest approbation of the genius of the 
inventor. Tluroughout the whole of the trip, 
the Jane performed admirably; she was under 
the most perfect control, and appeared to be 
steered much more easily than when encum- 


bered with the paddle-wheels; she moved as 
if by magic, creating no swell in the water, 
and was not affbeted by the hubbub oocasionod 
by the rapid transit of the large steamers. 


EEECriON OF A SAFETY BEACON ON GOODWIN 
SANDS. 

To Captain Bullock, of Her Majesty’s Steamer, 
Boxer, we are indebted for having succeeded 
in erecting a column about 40 ft. above tho 
level of the sea, having elects and ropes at- 
tached to four of its sides, with holds for 
hands and feet. At the summit of the column 
is attached a gallery of hexagon form, made 
of trellis work, and capable of holding 20 per- 
sons at one time. Above the gallery, and in 
contiiination of tho column, is a flagstaff 1 0 ft. 
long, thus making the entire beacon 50 ft. in 
height. Tho sides of the gallery are so eon- 
striictod as to enable the persons in it to bo 
covered in with sailcloth, which is reefed in 
and round it, and can bo used at pleasure ; as 
also an awning to pass over it, which is fixed 
to tho flagstaff ; thus entirely protecting any 
unfortunate mariner who may seek shelter on 
the column from foul and tompestnous weather. 
A barrel of fresh water, together wi th a painted 
bag enclosing a flag of distress, is stationed 
on the gallery, and tho words ** hoist tho flag,’* 
painted in tho languages of all nations on 
boards stationed round the inner part of the 
gallery, so that the foreigner as well as native 
seaman may bo enabled to show a signal of 
distress, and obtain help from shore, which is 
about seven miles distant from tho bcacou. 
Tho means by which the beacon has been 
erected in so extraordinary a place as tho 
Goodwin Sands, are as follow : — The founda- 
tion of the column is several feet below tho 
surface of tho sand, and is secured in the 
centre of a stout oak platform, extending 
from it on cither side several yards. This is 
secured by upwards of ti^D tons of pig-iron 
ballast being lashed to it. In addition to this, 
eight stout iron bars, each six foot long, are 
driven obliquely on each quarter of the column, 
and two also put at a distance of 12ft. on 
each quarter, and chains attached to them, 
communicating with tlio upper part of tho 
column and the gallery. The sands for three 
or four hours during the tides, are high and 
dry, and present a &ie tract of level extending, 
for several miles. 


CHINESE ASSOCIATIONS. 

^ THE HEAVENLY FLOWER ASSOCIATION ” 

Is a name assumed by the Beggi^a* Associa- 
tion in Canton. It is said to consist of a thou- 
sand members. Eight dollars entrance money 
is required ; tlicre are four head-men ; these 
haye power to punish severely a member of 
the asBooiation who violates its rules. These 
beggarg require and obtain certain gifts for 
go^ luck on all great domestic affairs^ whether 
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moimftil or Joyfbl, whether at maniagea aad 
deaths, or births and fhnerals. Any street or 
neighbourhood can ftee itself from beggars by 
pa^ng a certain sum to one of the he^-men, 
who sticks up an order that none are to beg 
there for money ; they are still allowed to 
beg for food. 

“tob white bone society” 


Is another of these associations. It is esta- 
blished to collect dead men’s bones, the bodies 
of drowned persons, &c., to inter them ; and 
is considered one of the most benerolent insti- 
tutions in Canton. 


Ci)t Oatijtnr. 


Truth, Lore, Justice, and Art, may be 
called the four Eyangelists of the world. 

ExalUd inttance of high principle, — Mr. 
Wesley tells of a person who, unknown to 
others, seeing no praise, and looking to no 
reward, but the applaudings of his own con- 
science, bought a pennyworth of parsnips 
weekly ; and on them, and them alone, with 
the water in which they were boiled, lived 
that he might save money to pay his debts I 

The Northmen in America . — A very old 
large city, the buildings of which are of hewn 
stone, has been lately discovered in the vici- 
nity of Bahia. Professor Schuk, of the Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in- 
fers, from the attached specimens of inscrip- 
tions, that the city was founded by the Scan- 
dinavians, during their residence in, or occu- 
Ion of, the country. The signification of a 
erected on an immense pillar, which 
les out its right arm and points with the 
forefinger to the north pole, appears to be 
singularly remarkable. 

Self-praise . — ^Beware of counting up your 
own merits and advances with complacency, 
and remember, that it was for counting tiie 
number of his people, that David was de- 
prived of them. 

The Montreal Gazette confirms the me- 
lancholy account of the death of Mr. Simpson, 
(one of the discoverers of the North-West 
Passage) ; he having destroyed himself in a 
paroxysm of despair. 

Broadeiairs is a capital station for flailing 
in love 1 strongly advise all matrons vrith 
growing-up daughters, to go thither in pre- 
ference to Margate or Ramsgate. The double 
pier and steam-vessels in the former place, 
and the view of the Downs from the latter, 
occupy the mind too much ; there is no room 
for the tender passion. , But at Broadstairs, 
after a young man and maiden have eaten 
their morning prawns, aad taken their morn- 
ing yawns, ftej have nothing to do but to 
fiiu in love till meveh o’clock at night. There 
is no rafile at the libraries, and the Tract 
Societ]r meetings only occur once a month.— 
Memoin of James Smith. 


Metamorphoses qf Cultivation.--li is be- 
lieved that above 1,000 named varieties have 
been mannfhotnred, within the last twenty- 
five years, out of the common pansy. 

S^p pains and terrible nights form a con- 
stant codicil to the gout . — Letters of Horace 
WedpoU. 

The downy seeds of plants seen floating 
about upon the wind in autumn, are not 
lighter than air, but hare so much bulk and 
smace in proportion to their weij^t, that 
the friction upon thein of the passing air is 
greater than their weight, and carries them 
along. 

Knowledge . — ^That which we do not know, 
is what gives value to all our knowledge, and 
interest to our studies. 

The Temple at Jerusalem was thrice built. 
First, by Momon : secondly by Zerobabd : 
thirdly, by Herod. The ancient men were 
said to weep when they beheld the second, 
because its glory wao so &r riiort of Solomon’s. 
Ezra. J, 12. Herod’s Temple was finished in 
eight years, and was sot on fire by the soldiers 
of Titus. — Josephus^ lib. 6, cap. 6. 

The Dwarf in the Bageus Tapestry . — 
The dwarf in this tapestry has the name of 
Tvrold placed abovp him, and seems to have 
been a dependant of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
William the Conqueror’s brother. — Archwo^ 
logia, vol. 1, xix. 

The natives of Otaheito, thougli soft and 
gentle as children, wore yet cannibals. 

Draining the Haerlem Lake. — M. Diets, a 
celebrated Dutch engineer, has invented a ma- 
chine which it is supposed will be adopted for 
this purpose, and by means of which he calcu- 
lates that 100^000 cubic ells of water may be 
drained off daily. This ingenious person esti- 
mates the body of water contained in the 
Haerlem at 770,000, 0(K) of cubic feet, to 
empty which it would require ten of his ma- 
chines of thirty horse power each, the quantity 
drained off by them daily being 1,000,000 <u 
cubic feet, thus making the peri^ required for 
its entire removal 800 days. 

Lusus Natures . — ^The wife of a private of 
the 60th rifies at Windsor, has a son 17 years 
old, standing only 2ft. 6in. high. 'RHlien bom 
he h^ a twin brother, who died diortly after 
its birth: and, singular to relate, both bom 
with tails; the one still living underwent a 
surgical operation, and the appendage was re- 
moved . — Reading Mercury. 

The King of Prassia has written an auto- 
graph letter to the poet Tieok, granting him 
an annual pehsion of 4000 thalers, or 560/. 

Unhappiness.-^lt is hard for an elevated 
spirit to be happy. Those who are bom 
among mountains, pine away with longing 
when condemned to dwell in wleys. 

LONDON: FrbUed aad published by J. Llbt BIRD, 
148» (near Smenet Bouse): and said by a.i 

BookseUers aad Nettsmen.-~In PAHISt by at. tbr 
seiters.^ln rRJNOFORT. VBARLBB JmUi . 
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SINGAPORE. 

Bibiiio faTOured bv a gentleman with a draw- 
ing of the aboye importaiit station, made by 
himself at the time of the departure of thq 
expedition to China, on Satui^y afternoon, 
the 30th of last May, we immediately availed 
ourselyes of so interesting a tableau at this 
critical juncture ; together with some parti- 
culars of the country and its inhabitants. 

Singapore Town, in lat. 1** 17' 22" north, 
and long. 193” 51' east, is four miles directly 
north of the centre of St. John’s Island, or 
north a little westerly of Signal Island. This 
place is beeoming very populous, and will be 
of great importanoe to the British nation, 
both in point of trade, and for the protection 
of ships of any size during war, or for refitting 
in case of accident. It is also central with 
respect to Java, China, and our Indian pos- 
eessions, which, together with the probability 
of establishing docks for ships, renders this 
settlement of the utmost consequence to com- 
merce. 

The following information is extracted 
from a letter by an officer in the expedition, 
dated May 21st. last The circle of society 
here is much more extensive than I had 
imagined, and, as visitors from other parts of 
the straits are frequently arriving, enough of 
variety in that respect is to be found to satisfy 
some of the many. Most of the dwelling- 
houses are exceedingly handsome buildings, 
and although the soul-quieting punkah is cer- 
tainly not in such general use as in the resi- 
dences over the water, coolness and comfort 
are quite as much studied, and in the majority 
of cases with as much eleganco, as in the best 
of Madras mansions. For the most part, 
also, the view commanded from the houses is 
lovely to a degree, and especially from those 
situated in and about the lines of the regiment 
stationed here, about a mile and a haS from 
the town, where in all directions landscapes 
of tho ^ost beautiful dedcriptiou, embracing 
every feature of sea, islands, forests, dwellings, 
fto., present themselves to the eye. Unfortu- 
nately, the island is covered with so dense and 
impervious a mass of low jungle, that but 
littie of the terra Jtrma can be seen, except- 
ing in the immediate vidnity of the town ; 
the suifhec of tho whole island appears to be 
gently undulating, but none of the hills seem 
to rise to any considerable height ; where 
these have been cleared of Jungle the nutmeg 
tree fiourishes in great luxuriance, and the 
^ntations of it are now so extensive, as to 
promise to render the produce one of import- 
anoe. It is seamely posrible to oonoeive a 
more delightfhl retreat and richlv planted 
field for m botanist than in this island and 
the small om whi<jlt surround it ; an im- 
mense variety of the most beantifu and rare 
ferns, pararite^, and eplj^tes, of the pitcher 
plant, dec., seem here to abound ; and in the 
jproseeuUon of this study any one whose fate 
ft nay be to be a scjounier in this part of the 


world, cannot f!ul to find H a sure resonree and 
a dolightfhl dissipator of ennui, which here 
as elsewhere holds its own. 

" Of the geology of the island I cannot 
speak so sorely, as, from the universal dense 
jungle which 1 mentioned before, and from 
the depth of the soil where patches of it have 
been cleared, it is a matter of groat difficulty 
to find a section, even upon the smaHest scale, 
by which to gain an insight into the nature Of 
the earth beneath } such, however, as 1 have 
seen of it induces mo to etpect that to a care- 
ful inquirer it will prove abundantly interest- 
ing, as it appears to promise to tmrow mnoh 
light upon tiie question of the origin and true 
geological position of the laterite : this stone, 
or rook as wo may call it, here ooenrs inune- 
diatdy in contact with, and confusedly mixed 
up with, rod sandstone, (whether the old or 
the new I have found no evidence to deter- 
mine,) large fragments of which, as well as of 
iunumerablo small ones, occur imbedded in 
the masBOB of laterite, which cap the hflls, dip 
into the' valleys, and meet the e^e wherever 
the cutting of a road or other similar work 
has exposed a small uection to view ; in other 
parts it runs in small and large veins into the 
sandstone, often terminating in seams of a fine 
stiff white clay, which sometimes cuts the 
sandstone entirely out.” 

For further particulars of Smgaporo, we 
refer the reader to the nineteenth volume of 
the Mirror, 

TO AN EXILE. 

(Far the Mirror,) 

Tnr. gaudy floweim of tropic skicB. 

Muiit ocarce yield l)eHUty to a mind 
Wliow inmost pulse too oflen siglis 
Fur the sweet blossoms left beliiud ; 

Tliiiugh richest hues tlieir charms combine 
To grace hill many a glowlog spot. 

They cannot with tiiy feeliugs twine. 

Like England's mourned Forget-me-not.' 

1 know not each proud namo they Vour. 

Tiiose foreign, briglit, nud gorgeous flowers ; 

I only know tlicy can’t comiiare 
Willi the beloved ones of ours ; 

TIm? flowers that blessuil our early years. 

The wondliine and sweet violet, * 

I gate on often now' wjth tears. 

Nor canst thou e'er thoir charms forget. 

Or should they in that clime be seen. 

In each sweet sluulowy leaf thou* It trace. 

Some niemorv that onoe lias been 
Dear to tliine early dwelling-place ; 

Their very frai^rance then would boar 
Thy wandering spirit to tlie spot 
Where last it saw them blossom fiiir. 

Distant and lorn, yet noforgoL 

Manix K-. 

DDM V1VIMUS-VIVAMCJ8. 

OBiLnasH, *tis not in vain 
Ye drink and dance ; fof mortal men are all 
Weiglied in tlm balaiuw,-^ORb God wrote on BabeFs 
wall. 

Qua little hour— one Itttlb hour, and ye 
Are gone fbr like the saimner flowers ; 

Gone like ike eunshine of the inaiileo's e'e ; 

Gone like iheaoqg whleh gladdened all the boweisi 
Bo dance and slug— the present hour Is onn. 

AUem OmmopAam. 


THE MlllftOR. 

TARARE. 


AK IMAaiNABY D&AHA. 

CfHfli BlaekuMtoA) 

.Gaeat men mni^ be employed to complete 
great obanges in empire ; out little men often 
begin thorn. In this moral architecture, the 
man who raises the proud superstructure, who 
brings all the discordant features into one 
grand harmony, who fills the eye with the 
consummate and mamlficent shape of solidity 
and power, must bo wo master of his art ; but 
any workman can di^the foundation. 

Joseph II., of Germany, was the workman 
of the French Kevolution. He was the delver, 
Napoleon was Gie architect. Nothing could 
be more remote from each other, ihan the 
obsouro industry of the German, and the bril- 
liant mischief of the Italian ; yet thoy were 
confined in one fearfiil fabrication, thoy were 
both essential to the design ; if Joseph, in all 
his mediocrity had never been bom, Napoleon, 
in all his splendour, would never have been 
hoard of. Let philosophers reconcile these 
diiliculties ; 1 have now no time to speculate. 
Tlicsc are the mysteries of human character. 
!l'hey must be left till the day when oracles 
revive, and men have only to ask quosiions of 

the pythoness. 

* * * * 

Tn those days the French theatre was the 
theatre par oxcollonco. In fact, the conti- 
nental world of taste acknowledged no other. 
The Ttaliau stage had long beforo sunk into 
burlesque and opera. Goldoni was the wit of 
the one, and Metastasio tho manufacturer of 
the libretti of the other. No more expressive 
epitaph could bo written on a dead stage. 
The Spanish theatre was in the library-' tlio 
boards contained nothing but grimaces, and 
dancers of the bolero. 

Oalderon and Lope wore known only on 
their tombstones, and road only by the cun- 
ning of French authorship, who robbod them 
for ideac. Gormany was still in nearly the 
state in which it had been loft by Armiuius, 
or tho Deluge. Its poetry, strong and eavage, 
— its drama, strong, but savage too— its lan- 
guage voted by all the policed world, with 
Frederick of Prussia in its front, to be inca- 
pable of anything but the phraseology of eat- 
ing, drinking, and fighting. Franco, light as 
a z^yr, and brilliaBt as a fire-work, led tho 
way ; delighted all, dazzled all, and deluded 
all. The French company in the Austrian 
capital was p^oction, according to tho con- 
notsseurs. The theatre was the chej^’d^aiu- 
vre of a Vremh archit^t, its scenery alone 
was by an Italian pencil ; but all its sculp- 
tured pillars, its roso-firotooned /epea, all that 
was before the ficeuos,aad all that was behind 
them too, was I’arisian. The French capital 
itself scarcely fiiiuiBhed anything more per- 
fect than the sedeot company of arMat, 
on that stage, p^ormra all the brUlianeies 
and the pleasantEies^ the romantio lotes, and 
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tho gay sttttagmi of the rgpertoirs of the 
Frendi dramatic muse. 

The “ drame ” was “ Tarare.” tho most 
famous performance of the revolutionary stage ; 
and 80 revolutionary that it would have been 
endured on no stage of the continent but that 
of Vienna itself. But Joseph, the ^ jMoso- 
pher,” vras of another calibre. The emperor 
loved to play da the political extravagances, 
as children love to play on tho edge of a pre- 
cipice. >Ui8 faith in the aristocracy of the 
empire, gave him courage to sport with the 
lightnings which wore so soon to set Europe 
in a blaze. He looked on, and scofibd at tne 
hazards which wore in a few years to overflow 
the earth, like molten iron, pouring out red- 
hot from the furnace. 

Tho drama began. It was well calculated 
to excite strong attention ; H soon awakened 
still more disturbing impulses. It opened 
with a dialogue in the skies. Splendid and 
visionary forms doscendod, holding council 
ii^n the fates of humankind ; and shaping 
those vast and daring ideas which were yet to 
bo embodied in the dcstinios of nations. Tho 
visions were Fortune, Genius, and Power, and 
tlie whole tribe of mighty influences, which 
guide invisibly the wills, and influence the 
passions of tho human race. The dialogue 
was lofty, tho music wild, strange, and touch- 
ing. The scenery, such as Italian talent would 
have conceived for the new Olympus of a now 
goueration of Deities — regions basking in the 
radiance of solar li^t, and thrones of pomp 
unstained by our siulen world. 

The effect even of this commencement upon 
the audience was electric. They had seen 
nothing like it before. The mysticism of the 
German sta^e, just then beginning to exhibit 
that mystorioiis spirit which so deeply engages 
the human mind in all ages, was shallow to 
the strange depth and solemn grandeur of tho 
dialogue. The French was tinsel to tho sub- 
stantial splendour of thought, which seemed 
to bo uttered by oracles, and couc^tious 
which seemed to elevate them less to a higher 
rank than to a higher nature. If any man 
think this exaggerated, it is only a proof that 
he liad not lived in 1789, and^seon Tarare. 
If he had, doubt was impossible. It Was the 
most profound artifice, in the guise ef the 
purest simplicity : the spirit of overthrow, 
with the wings and sceptre of an angel 4 >fli£^t. 
It was temj^ation in its most magnifieeDt . 
appeal to the iutelleet— bold, brilliant, and 
revolutionary ! 

• * • * 

The author had Itud his story the east 
— and all glows with the heat aro 'll^lendoiir 
of the jiaud of the son. The hero begins hia 
career in the most obsenre condition of It^ 
He 3 mw been a forgotten infiin^ an unk&own 
youth, a >Usngardod man. Unconaoiona of 
his powers, be has proposed to lead the lUb of 
a pfkamt. Accident thidws an eppertunity 
of ^stinction in his way. It is the aemnd 
a tivlniiet to him, and marriials aU hia fbc«I« 
o 2 
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tki liktAnarmrffprttiig ouioftheMrOi. H« liirtory out add notibiii;, and io wlddi 
depaeibaa It m the flnt ray of the aim vmon % oa& only add abroador ^ory. AU mi ww 
Imlipheri coTired with clonda, laddeidy OMiiidoto^ the trial of mind had been aeeom- 
fUdiiig their lullen ontlinei, painting them phshedy the rapremaey of ralonr and yirtno 
with orient oolouriy and riiaplng them into* had been shown, and now the three liiter- 
jaaeMi of grandeur. It il a new creation, destinies of man expanded their mighty winge/ 

AIka ai«%a AA Ak ^ — 1 0.1^^ 
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vf raral broi^^t into eovuw^on with 

n4gi0iii'ioiniiri|tioDj exalted, (hke the 
comaon euliwy ateniSla in the gmt vision 
of the Jewid|..propbet) and triuifll^Ted into 
veseela ot glonooB consecration. All things 
•in this early stage of social man are meant 
mysteriously, have Allegoric values, and week- 
day man moves amongst glorified objects. So 
th^ if any doctrine, principle, or system of 
truth^ should call for communication at aU, 
in&llibly the communication will take the tone 
of a revelation; and the holiness of a revela- 
tion will express itsolfjn the most impassioned 
form— pwhaps with accompaniments of music, 
but oerteinly with metre. 

Aphorisms. 

This detached aud insulated form of deli- 
vering thoughts is, in eflbct, an evasion of all 
the difficolties connected with composition. 
Every man as ho walks through the streets, 
may contrive to Jot down an ind<^ndent 
thought ; a short-hand memorandum of a great 
truth. Standing on one leg you may accom- 
plish this. The labour of composition begins 
when you have to pnt your separate threads 
of thought into a loom; to weave them iuto a 
continuous whole; to connect, to introduce 
them; to blow Uiem out or expand them; to 
carry them out to a close. All this evil is 
evaded by the aphoristic form. 

Plato. 

In Plato there is a ^oomy grandeur arising 
at times from the elemental mysteries of 
man’s situation and origin, snatches of music 
from some older and Orphic philosophy, which 
impress a vague foel|ng of solemnity towards 
the patriarch of th^ school, though you can 
sddom trace his movemont through all that 
high and vapoury region. 


MIBBORS Of BEAUTY. 


INVESTITURE BY DRINKING 
HORNS.* 

Ho&ns were fomerly used as modes of inves- 
titure, and this manner of endovdng was usual 
amongst the Danes in England. 

King Cnuto himself gave lands at Pnsey in 
Derksmro to the fismily of that name, with a 
horn Bolemidy at that time delivered, as a con- 
firmation of the grant. 

Edward the Confessor made a like donation 
to the fiunily of Nigel. 

The celebrated horn of Alphus, kept in the 
sacristy in York Minster, was probably a 
drinking-cup belonging to this pnnoe, and was 
by him given, together with all his lands and 
revennes, to that church. ** When he mvc 
horn that was to oonvey it (fais estate) he 
filled it with wine, and on his knees befure the 
altar, * Deo et S. Petro omnes terras et reddi- 
tSS prepinavit.’ So that he drank it oil^ in 
testimony that thorny he gave them his 

* AielnobhA 


Fau maiden I bo not over-proud ^ thy Muty. 
Though thy Mirror tell thee that, thin# m is 
stain^ with a odestisJ blu^ and thy/tsMik 
coloured with carmine of the san^‘ vet 
ehortly over both must the dimndee of ntdniig 

n . No grey moralizers are we who state 
terely to pnt you in mind of Death and 
his croBS-boncB ; no, our motive is another, 
and it is this; that thou disdain not too higldy 
hi the palmy days of thy bloom, and the flok- 
rishiug pride of thy beauty, the humble ador- 
ing swain, who lives in thy smile, and does 
homage at thy feet. For the day may come, — 
and that will be the day when thy gold hair 
is dimmer, and thy rose-skin tamishSid,— that 
the rcrjected suitors of thy youth will pass thee 
by undesired, and Neglect consign to the shades 
of old-maid-hood, the spinster who " sat in the 
seat of the scomcr.” O ye beantifiil girls of 
England and her homes, “be not high-minded, 
but fear!” 

But my moral has a tale: listen to it, beau- 
tiful young women ! 

In tho pleasant villages of Bretagne, and 
on the Sunday which followB the 8th of Sop- 
tembor, Notre Dame dc Clary, as the villagm 
call her,— Sweet Saint and Patroness of the 
place,— has a grand (8te celebrated to her 
honour. Beneath the blue skies, and the 
lovely weather, the whole village is metamor- 
phos^ into a merry fair, where tho troubA- 
dour with his maxiy-stringed harp, and, the 
jongleur with his marvellous fbate, exhibit all 
thoir powers of attraction. 

But not for this is Bretagne remarkable : 
these festivities may be everywhere seen, at 
your CarnivalB, your Feasts of Lanterns, cr 
Feasts of Fools, in Italy, China, France, cr 
Hindustan ; but it is eqiecially for a sweet 
custom which reigns in this rude hamlelL 
marked by an air of rafincmen^ scarce emufiM 
by the courtliest customs of oluvahrio fifiols. 

This iSte has something to do, as we diall 
show, with love-making, and, even farther 
than that, with love-matcnes. At the oon^- 
sion of the fi&te, each Pierrot, or amatokr 
Romeo, on taking affectionate leave of Jus 
Marie, or soal-encnantmg Juliet, presents her 
with a special kind of bouquet sold only npdn 
this occasion. This is no C^vent-Garden nose- 

such, a one, mnute in fi^^and ex^uiiid^ in . 
arrangement, as the f^orious shephera-uiiiiee, 
Paris, would hs^e laid upon the balmy kosom 
of his Helen. 

Artificial flowers of every fradm kbajpo 
compose this gem ef nosegaya lle 'enp' ef 
every flower is formed of a jittering, pw, 
made of lookinp-plass, And evei^hM ' dis- 
posed between the flowm and leavea^ iiie 
nnmhm of bzilliimi IMe convex VxaoBudka. 
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suuu TIi 9M inAdligent c^Mses m plaoed 
HX the head! ^ their ahd are fireqnentlj 
at with great intereat to see if the, little 
IftirrovB remain untamiiAied '; as otherwise^ it 
te a sure proof of the infidoHty of the youth* 
ef the tell*ta]e troaauro. The eahjoiaed aim- 
pie poem, alluding to the ** Ciiatom of the 
Mirron,” we draw from MiaaCoatello^B Ram- 
bles among the Bocages and VineB, as also the 
ineideirta ofthis Bretafipno legend. Of a deeply 
melancholy eharaoter, it would appear, by the 
eotudnslon, that the young girl on whom it 
was oompOBod by the rustic minstrel, must 
haye ooimnitted suicide. She is called in the 
Ters^ MarhaYt do KergliH, or, in the strange 
dtelect of Vannes, raro%at/ doe^h Oerglu* 
Jan^ 

-rm MiftEORs. 

JHaieet of Va»Mt, 

Chtleiwt Ifoll, o nbiictiet, 

Ur tobfk u«u« so isauet. 

LUtfln all and lmt«& long. 

To the miiuitiere laU'Bt long $ 

*Tie of Mary whom ye knvw« 

Flower tiiat in our lutmlei grew. 

Oft hor motlmr said n]tait. 

* Mur>‘« oil. how fair thou art 1* 

* Ah 1 what boots it Iwiog foir ? 

Happier oilier miihlvus are I 

1 am witirriug on tha stum. 

For 1 nifty not wed, like them. 

Wlnta the apide*s temler cheek 
Biuslies with Its rosy stn'iik. 

It is sought and gnlUiM’d ftiHi ; 

Uutf if left upon the tree. 

8ooii ’t will iicrmh and decay, 

A^iidf like me> will Ikde away V 

* Pretty child, Iniucut no more. 

Wail iml tUl a year be o’er.* 

' If I die before ilm year, 

Tbbu will shed the iruilless tear. 
lluUd tt tomb if 1 should die. 

On It let throe uon*giiyi lie ; 

One must be of roepjs' shoen. 

Anti tho rest oi lantel green. 

Wlieu two lovi<rs |uise Uial way, 

Tender grief their hearts shall moro ; 

Saeh shall ohooie aft jww nod say, 

* *Tis her grave who died ftir love i 
<> Jfyr around lurshininy hair 

Walk no eroretspe garland tied, 
hto bright Mirrort glittering t/MTS, 
BadenthaUheroeabv^l 

* Ah l—no boll fiir me alnll aonnd. 

Plootf me not in hallow'd ground ; 

Dig my grave bmide tlie »ay, 

‘ , Nmiff toriesta prayer slviU say i 

^one the flower-strewn grave shall tee, 

^ ^a wretch who ^d like me T* " 

/Bfliag upon the subject of ^ ^rrors,*’ it 
affords us no ungntoeftti opportunity of notio- 
ing a flBiiniii(g contribution, which came to 
hand some d^fl ego, with the Blgnature of 
^ temte/' We bid its unassuming writer be 
of hood ^die^, shd, to euHi^ induBtrioudy 
tha mental t^smte of bis. op &er, youth. Tlio 

wl* . . . «w •‘s. a w^lja « - 




q^ a candid and injgenumifl ndnd; whitdi 
te^btliepmimitol^ 


< 3rHE MIRRpll. 

MiawaorTimol in thy ftilr mcc, 

I reed in Hues moii tmro mm b^Ht, 

The present, pitft, and future, age. 

Set forth in terms that muetUelight. 

Minor of Tmthi wtiere all Is foondi ’ 

Like Ouhlr guld,— dhnt gold refin'd;— ' 

To shdft its dauUng rave around. 

In gleams to put^ the mind. 

Mirror of Benniy ! where I tnoe 
All that ie brntiftil and leel s 
Tlie briitle mirror ^liows the face, 

Bat yon tiie deiithe of nilod rovmib 

Mirror of Worth ! what germs adorn 
Thy gomlly page in lightsome sheen. 

Like flowers amilTng on the mtfrn» 

That beautify each varied leeue. 

Si ill as a Mirror shed thy light, 

Kt^fleciiug all of wU and worth. 

And may thy pages cause delight 
O'er iuo most distant parte of earth. 

IlTKVB. 


EARLIEST TRAVELLERS TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

Arcvlfus, about the yoar 705, is the first 
travelliug pilgrim on record, who visited 
JeruBalom and its holy places, and from 
whose report Adamannus eomposod a narra- 
tive which was received with very considera- 
ble approbation. 

He' desetibes tile Temple on Mount Calvary with 
tonic minuteness, meutioiiing its twelve pillare ami 
eight gates. But his .itteniitm wa» mots po-rticulnrly 
attincied by lellcs, Uiuhc objects uhich all Jeiiisahnn 
flocked to linndlH and to kiss witli the greatest roverw 
enco. lie saw the cup umnI at the List Suppei— the 
sponge on whicli the vinegar waa poured— tlie Inncn 
which picictfd the side of our Lord— ihu cloth in whluli 
he was wnip|)ed— also another cluth woven by the 
'Virgin Mary, wliereon were reptosouted Uiu figure of 
the Saviour, aiiil of tlie Twelve 'Apostles. 

Willibald, a Saxon, about 785, undertook 
the same journey, influenced by tho same 
motives. 

From his intency he liad been distinguished by a 
MHge and pioiu dispositiou; and on emtnrgiug from 
b-iyhood, he was selieed with an anxious liesire to ■' try 
the unknown wayt of perogriualiun— to ]iuss over the 
huge WiiBies of ocimiii to the ende of carlli.'* Ho 
obhiiocd a pl.ice in the Roman Calimditr. lu Jernoa- 
lem lie oaw uU that Arculfue saw*, and nothing more ; 
but he hud previously vwitcfl the tomb of the Sewn 
8iec|ieia, and the cate in which Bt John wrote tlm 
Ajroealypse. 

Bernard proceeded to Palestine in the year 
878. He travelled first to Egypt, and frm 
thence made hla way across ihe desert. 

At Alexandria he wm suhleeted to tribute by tlie 
av^ieious governor, who {whi no rogard to tlu? written 
orders of the Biiltan. Tho treutinent wiiicli he received 
ut Cairo wee etUl ruete distrassing. He was thrown 
teto prison, and in this estromity he ashed coauscl of 
God ; wlieicapon it woe mtraculojisly tovenled to him, 
that thirteen Uenori, such as lie hud prutcnied to the 
otlier Mussulrafua;, woiilit.ptodttCtf 'hero an equally fk- 
vuurable result. The celestial origin of ' this aflrlGe 
wee proved' by its complete eueeiMifc The pilgrim wee 
not <^y llbetHfed, but obtained ietten ftoni the propi- 
tiated ruhir, wbidi aaM him from all ftiztlier exaction. 

The Crbsadbb B^rew open the hdly placog 
to the eyes of all Einope ; and, acoordinghv 
im loqg as a Christian swayed tbfrhe^^ 
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in 4h€! of Jadasa^ tlie merit of indivi* 

dual pil^moigofl tiraa greatly diiBiniehod. 
But no iooner liad'tho warlike Saraeena 
roooverod jpoABOBsion of Jerusalem, tlian tlie 
wonted dliftcnlty and danger returned ; and, 
ns might be ^pooted, the interest attached to 
the saored' bnUdtiigs,, which the infidel dogs ” 
were no longer wor^y to behold, roYived in 
greater vigour than formerly. 

WiuJAM Ds BouLonSELL, in 1831, advent 
tured on an expedition into Arabia and Fales- 
tine, of whioh some poeount has been pub- 
Ushed. . • 

In the mumutary of 81. Ccttharlne. at the baw of 
Muaiit 9innl, lie wee boepitubly nsceived by tliemouke, 
wlio eboweil him tlie lionee of tiieir |iatrou saint, in a 
tumi) which, however, they appear nut to have treutetl 
with muoli leepeot. By mcaiie of hard beating, we ere 
tulil. they broUgUtfrom out the«e remaiue of mortality, 
a suiatl ]^rtion of bloixl, whicli tbe> prescntiKl to the 
pilgrim as n gift of singular value. A ciicumstHUce 
which particulurly astouished him. wouid probably 
have pruducttil nu bns sensation iti a lesa believing 
mind ;; the blood, it seems, ** had not tbo apiieuronce of 
real blood, but rather of some tliiok oily sultoUnee 
uevorttielesa the miracle was rcgmdtd by him as oiioof 
the greatest that had ever been witnessed in tliis 
world. 


Bertoandon de la Bboquierb, a hundred 
yoars afterwards, sailed from Venioo to Jaffa, 
where, according to tiio statistics of oontrito 
pilgjrima, "the pardons of the Holy Land 

At Jerusalem, he found tlm Christians rednceil to a 
state of the most cruel tlirnlilom. Such of them as 
euKiiged in troxlu were locked up iu their shops every 
night by ilte Saracens, who u|Hmrd the doors in the 
morning at such au hour as seemed to them most 
proper or convenient. At Damascus tiiey were treated 
with e<|UBi stn’crity. The two first peraous whom lie 
met iu this city kuocked him dow'n—au iiijury which 
lie <larcd not resent lor fear of immediately losing his 
life. 


Bbeibenbacr, of Meuts, and Martie Bavh- 
OARTBN, in the bogiiming of the sixteenth con* 
tury, achieved a journey into the Holy Laud. 

Tlie latter of these, while posHiiig tlirougli Egypt, 
w'ns most bacbanmaly treated by tiie S.iracen buys, 
who pelted him with dirt, brickbats, stones, and rotten 
fruits. At Uebrou he was shown the field, *' where it 
is said, or at least guessoil, tiiut Adam was made but 
tlie reddish eiirth of which it is comimsed is now used 
iu the manufacture ot prayer^ibeada. 


BARTnoLomso Georoewitz, travelled in 
the same century as the foregoing. 

He gives a nudaiicliuly account of tijifp miseries en- 
dured by such ChrietiabB Us weie cattui4 iuio slavery 
by tlie Turks iu those evil days. 'J'hey were muuuclcd 
day and oighti— obliged td plough with oxen in Uie 
field— tlie suljferers often being men of xank, and 
' learned by profession. Owing to tlai great rivers and 
arms of the sea. it was, also, ezifemely diflicuU tuit 
thfMc who were aent Int/i Asia^ to t ffect their esca|ie ; 
wneneg, in mfipy-cnies, the horrora of captivity had no 
(^ar limfte (han ,U>ose of Uie.i*atoTttl llfib No wonder 
thuf Bavtholoineo recommciide to every one visitlttg 
thoacL |MTts, to make bia wilt, ** like one going, not to 
ifae efirthfy, but to the heavenly, Jerusalem.'* 


Laurence Alderset, who- set obt firom 
London, in 1581, was the first Protestant who 
monntered the perils of a voyage, to Syria, 
iThc Cathultca'dA board hndeuvoiur.'d to make liW 
bbi a figwftt of the Virgin Mary, which he tesoluicly 
teftM^ fike a tiiwi PxOlsstant. Un his Jounwy to 


fernethnn, he doscrUiM Immos so that he 

took it to be rather a neape of etottwr Utan a tuwne.** 
He was much nmltreatcd by the Aiabs, hoi etfCmed 
the holy city ia peace.* 

^ The beginning of the , 

witnessed a higher order of tcatipm. who! 
from such a mixture of motives as 
tuato either a pilgrim or an anti^tuary, nim^' 
took the perilous tour of the Holy jliaiaL 
Among these, one of the most distin^ishefi 
was George Sandys, who commenced his per 
rCgrmationB in the year 1610. 

He was suoceedod bv Doubdan, Cheroh, 
Thevonot, Gonzales, Morrison, MaundrelL 
and Pooocke ; all of whom have oontribnted 
many valuable materials towards a complete 
knowledge of the looalitieB, government, and 
actual condition of modem rriestine, 

in our own days, the number of works on 
these important subjects has increased greatly; 
presenting a nearer and more minute view of 
society, and more sterling descriptions of 
Asiatic edifices and sceneries, than could pos« 
sibly be obtained by the earlier travellers. 


STOBM AT SEA. 

extract of a letter from a passenobr on 
BOARO the EXHOCTU. (port LOUIS.) 

We parted from the pilot on the I7th of 
March, and made a most tedious passage till 
the 26th of April, when, between 7 and 8 S. lat. 
we oiioouutered a very heavy gale, and lay to 
till the morning of the 28th. 

On the morning of the 30th we witnessed a 
most extraordinary phenomenon ; the day ap-^ 
poared to break full an hour before its time, 
though there was no apparent break in the 
heavens from whioh it could be said light 
broko ; all was seen tlirongh the medinm of 
bright crimson. Sails, ;wn» sea, and even 
gray olonds, appeared as kotod on by a Claude 
Iiorraino glass ; it gradually decreased till the 
sun rose. The 1st of May was one of the most 
lovely days 1 ever remember to have wit* 
noBsed, and on it and the 2d wo made the two 
first fkir runs we bad had, but the sea conti- 
nued still unaccountably high, and was run- 
ning against the wind. At a litilb hribra 
3 p.M. on the 3d, I was struck by a verv peon- 
limr cloud that rose on our lee bow. We bad 
prayers as usual, and sat down to dinner ; the 
wind moreased ; by 8 p,if. H set in a strong 
gale from the N.E. to E., and from £. to S. ; 
by 12 it blew what they dehomiimte a storm, 
and by 7 am at a loss forJt 

cannot at sneh a time attempt to' Aaeihe tho' 
order of events. By 11 a.m. on -the fith, our , 
state was powmleas, and wo had about 
feet cf water on the main deck. To desevllfo 
the horrors of the seene as l^t cameeh nsifa' 
imposailfte ; thonjdi it was hght, nothing Ms' 
Time a. yard from tfie .'riii^ saoh .Wjse tha 
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irii»l«BOQ of th« wind and volmM of ipray. At 
'fioolsoly 11 minutos beftnre 11 A.ii. tbo wiod 
inddaifly oeaoed, ftnd the ron made two at- 
9daij^ to I trag^e forth and show ns all the 
tmrom of the eoene and the ftightfbl ooitfo- 
-iton on the deck; there was, neverth^eeB^not 
the Blightoit rise in the glaas, which had been 
fUling all night. PreclBoly as the hand of 
ny watch itmok on midday, a craflAi, such at 
perhaps nerer mortat before hoard and sur- 
▼iTed to record, broke forth ; such was the 
▼lolenee of the wind, that the very sea, though 
rising , in monntains, appeared perfectly de- 
Mvm otits'fury. I do not exaggerate when 
I sa^r, that sea, air, and dcy, appeared one 
Obnhined mass ; and as the different particles 
tff wreck flew from us, and rose as high as the 
eye could follow them, it was not possible to 
say whether they rode on wind, wave, or 
cloud. By about half-past 1 p.m. all hope of 
Uio Bh4» surriving long seemed lost, and the 
captain notified such to the passengers I 
mpst leave such scenes to the imamnation of 
the reader. It was deemed advisable that the 
passengers should go below, and the whole 
pmrty assembled in the great cabin, the divi- 
sions^being long ago knocked away. Six men 
were attending the leak from the rudder, and 
the remainder chiefly employed in raising 
water in the buckets. At about this time 
(between 1 and 2 p.m.) the fore and mainmasts 
were got rid of, and fortunately went over 
the side without loss of life or injury to the 
side. The ship was at this time so perfectly 
over^ and so much by the head, that there 
was not tlio slightest doubt that sho was fast 
settling in the water ; had the mast been left, 
fhere!can be no doubt that in an hour would 
have been our end. At about half-past 
3 o^olock the captain came down, and said he 
believed some one had touched or injured his 
l^ass, as it had made the extraordinary rise 
of hiQff an Jach within the last fow miuntos ; 
but he observed, It can signify little, for the 
pumps neither of them work, and it would be 
wroqg-to deceive you,” or words to that 
eflbct. It has since been ascertained that 
fhere was flinr more water in the ship than was 
Imagined, or is entered in the Jog, and the 
passengers were at that time sittiim aft in 
alij^ttt a foot and a half of water. The cap- 
tain had quitted the door, perhaps about three 
minutes, when a cheer ftrom the men broke on 
os ; one of ^e pumps worked, and at the 
same moment the wind almost ceased ! It is 
not possiMa to deseribe that instant, the night 
tint fbllowed, or the morning that suooeodod ; 
the may even then be said to have bad 
her limm nlimt under water, and until the 
sun set die scttoeelyoi^peared to have aOydU^ 
peasdon to> tins, me water that was on the 
dmk iker^ iwiuddi^ 


perhaps ean give amom eomsi Idea of dim 
vudence of tkewdnd^ than the osonraiaoeef the 
masts both having gone over the side wiflioat 
the Slightest noise Mag heard. Thus, .then* 
on the morning of tiie 5th last., In 13 51 
lat. and 75 long.* about 1,103 milea ITom thSa, 
we lay on the ^htfbl sea vnthottt maata or 
rudder ; the lee gnna and two anchem were 
got over, much of the carge followed, and by 
the 12th we had a third attempt at a indder, 
but that succeeded tolarably, and under Jury 
mast we were doing well ; the leaks in the 
ehains stopped, and the porta olosed.; our 
groat terror being the fear of Are, tnm the 
dreadflil beat of the holds, which at times 
they could not enter. Moat of the upper jute 
that was wet was thrown over. On , the 
morning of the 15th a sail was discovered 
astern, which proved to be the Elora, firom 
Bombay ; she refhsed, on good grounds, to 
tug us, but agreed to stay by us the ni{(ht, 
and me continued with us till we si|ihted 
land, and then, when in smooth water, took 
US in tow. It is useless to give any account 
of hopes, fears, thilures, and disappmntments, 
with all those horrors attendant on such 
scenes. It pleased God to allow ns to anchor 
at the mouth of this harbour on Sunday, the 
24th, all hands well, and nothing can surpaim 
the hospitality shown to ns. •— PVom l5# 
Timet. 


MODERN ALEXANDRIA : 

UNOKR MEHXlflllT XI.I. 

[Belibvino that, by reason of the important 
changes which have lately taken place, and 
are mill rapidly proceeding, with rmrd to 
the ^litioal condition and j^Uon of fljgypt, 
an acoount of Alexandria, the aeat of Mehmnet 
Ali's government and improvements, would be 
acceptable to our readers, we submit to them 
the subjoined paper ] 

Modem Aleeandria^ 

Modem Alexandria, ealled by the Tnrki 
Scandoria, or EsOanderia, is shut in by walls 
and fbrtificatiouB, oxtomUng tta beyond tho 
inhabited portion, which bmng merely a nar- 
row neok if land, has been again ODGJOsed by 
an inner wall, stretching f mm one harbour to 
tho other. In this iut^uml epMO are se- 
veral Arab villagea, huddled together in clus- 
ters, eoataiuiiig a miseraile and squalid popu- 
lailott.* 

Withiq this desert boundimy, two fbirtt 
have been laiaed on eonsiderable heights. 
Near one of these forts is sHuated a convent 
of Italian eapuifliiiu^ with a viralled garden.; 
a hospital for the^ii^, upon an extensive 
scale ; the remahm of'ihe mosqpe of a thott-‘ 

■ _f«1 . I 
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‘«mld nrdeps and palm- 
-lliram; sou «f whieli tin ^uty 

iinidentaisftevDi, which stlU raoeive th^annual 
cf iliraterlkpoia the NewCanal, and their 
^inooihs are o-neryivhere to he seen, MembUng 
those of ordhiaiiy^elhi.* Tn q>tte, however, 
of the qiiantity of salt and nitre that ooirupt 
tiie toil of the vicinity, a considerable degrM 
of onldvation begins to' eltebd around this 
barren tract.t 

Two gates, strongly Ibrtified and guarded, 
give access to the eo<aetry. Of these gates, 
one loads to Rosetta, %nd the other towards 
Pompey’s Pillar, and thence to the New Ca- 
nal, and Cairo. 

Appearance ef the Harhour^ or New Port 
liiO low craggy beach, to tho right, is 
crowned with a group of windmills, sncce^ed 
by ranges of storebouses, and a picturesque, 
but neglected summer ^vtlion of the Pasha’s, 
with pucs of timber lying in the foro-gronnd. 
Close to these is the twmination of the new 
canal, , and a little beyond are some massy, 
fortified walls, over which is seen the summit 
of a slender minaret. Still farther, Pompoy’s 
pillar towers on hi|^. Next is the prinoi^l 
landing-place of the port, generally lined with 
small craft, behind which is the custom-house; 
aud at tho fiuthost extremity of this line of 
coast, a cluster of tasteless building, full of 
windows, like an orm-grown English maun- 
faotory, the usual residence of the omnipo- 
tent Pasha, aud his numerous Bulte4: 

InhahiianU^ teen on the Peach, 

On drawing near the shore, Arabs are seen 
pursuing the& employments on the boach : 
soldiers, strangely dressed, near them on 
guard numerous donkey riders, singularly 
habited women, enveloped in large blue 
mantles, that leave only their eyes visible ; 
some with eaxthern jars on their heads, and 
others with a child astride on one shoulder: — 
loaded camels issuing from a deep road, 
waving their slender necks, and filing slowly 
Away like a theatrical procession: aud, at 
sunset, many individuals approaching solitary 
spots on the shore, aud, alter making the pre- 
paratoiT abliitiooa,,there performing their de- 
votional exerci^es^ with the numerous pros- 
trations prescribed by the ritual.t 

PeopU of the Interior* 

In the Frank quarter, the scone is interest- 
ing, and perpetually changing. 3'he constant 
suocoasioo of pasw^ngers Is made up of a mot- 
leyoeiemblego o( Arabs,. TurkSiG and 

rttaSki^ eaeh in their peculiar costume. Mili- 
taij omcers|koqttently paiM on horseback, in 
ricldy-epibiM^ered, uniforms, with an orna- 
ment on eadi biesis^, rither simply ofwrou^t 

TbtfliM, Out, esp. vi. 
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silver, or composed of diamonds, aoeordlag to 
their grade ; always with one or two " me- 
nifip Ibetmen,^* in long hlne cotton vested and 
white turbans, preoemng their honest and 
'often followed by two others^ whose dresses 
may have a more military oiMt. SmpeUiaes 
poups of soldiers lounge by, shabbily habited 
in dingy red jackets and troums, witi^ a ‘mm 
of the same colour : many of them talL wetf- 

S rown men, of every variety of complexion, 
1-drcssed, bare-legg^ and aimoBt slioeless;' 

Revenue and Population, 

Tho revenue* of Egypt is variously esti- 
mated, some averaging it at 25,000,000 of 
dollars, others at 2,100, OOOi. ; and others 
again from 2,500,000/. to 8,000,000/. sterling. 

The population of Alexandria— a strange 
oolluvies uf different nations — amounts, ac- 
cording to oalculatlons made in 18d5,t to be- 
tween B$ and 40,000, Of those, 8,000 are 
English, Maltose, and Tonians under English 
protection ; 800 French, 40 Germans, 80 Ita- 
lians, 10 Algerines, and 20 natives of diiforent 
parts uf the Levant, are under fVench pro- 
tection. There arc uso 400 Greeks, 500 na- 
tives of Tuscany, 296 Austrians, 150 Neapo- 
litans, 70 Sardinians, and 60 Spaniards ; 
making a total of 4,876 foreigners. 

ImpotU and Taaet, 

The poBsession of the snrfhoe of the aoQ 
tliroughont the whole country has been W- 
onmed as an appanage of the government, ac- 
quired by right of conquest ; and eyerv capa- 
cious and well- constructed edifie^ wherever 
situated, is either a government store. Or a 
government manufactory. Thus all bielonM 
to government, and the government is the 
Paidia ; the p^ple are mere appendages to 
the soil : their labour and their hves equally 
subject to his arbitrary will. Again, the 
power of the Pasha cofhpeh the cultivation 
of such articles m will be profitable to him- 
self, and purchases the produce at a price 
fixed by his own agents. To sudi a length b 
this taxation carried, that the Arabs are re- 
strained from converting even the succulent 
plants that grow at their doors into an article 
of profitable export ; and the very ordtire of 
their camels, which, mixed with mnd, Uamt 
their only fhel, contributes its tithe to mil 
the hoards of the Pasha. 

The Old andNew Port. 

The present elty is a kind ot peidnsnla, 
situated between two ports. iChiit to the 
w^estward was called by the ancients the Por- 
tus Eonostns, now the Old Poland b by 
Ihr the best ; Turkbh veieelBonly allowed 
to anchor there, and it b hardly ever entered 
or need, save by the grain-boats fVom Rosetta,; 
tibe other, called tM New Port^ Is to the 

4. Toposmihy of Tlielm, a. 877. > 
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; ftt :ili6 «xtromiig^ 4if oo« of the 
om|4if.^hiob stood tboiiiaidiiisPbi^^ The 
Heir Pott^ the only, harbour for .Enviopeaiifl^ 
H ^h .md, iosomuoh that in 


■wriBiy Weather BhiM are liable to btlae ; and ' 
the hoiUm being also roeky^ the cables soou 
ehafe and part ; so that one ressel drWing 
against a seoond, and that against a thirds 
they tttf perba^ all lost. Of this there was 
a fatal iBstanoe sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
when forty-two tosboIb were dashed to pieces 
on the Mole, in a gale of wind from the north- 
west, and numbers faayo been dnoe lost there 
at difihreut times ; indeed it is not safe to 


bo destroy likewise, as the ballast of tos- 
ses has been contiunaUy thrown into it for 
the lost 200 years.* 

The Mahmoodeea^ or New Canal 

About a mile beyond Pompey^s Pillar, is 
the termination of Mohemet All’s Now Canal, 
called the Mahmoodoea, formed to unite Alex- 
andria with the Nile, and which begins at 
Faoua. A preTuras channel had always ex- 
isted, for the purpose of conveying water to 
the dty, and the old onormons oistoms re- 
main still. A somewhat different lino was, 
however, seleoted for the New Canal, which 
is navigable for boats of oonsidorable sise. 
It has totally rained the trade of Rosetta, bat 
has converted Alexandria into the metropolis 
cf Egypt. On the side of this KalidJ, or Now 
Canid, are gardens, fhll of orange and lemon- 
trees ; and the fields are fall of caper and 
palm-trees.t 

Alexandria under Attach, 

It is stat^ that Alexandria, if taken by 
« 0 )Hj|aest, would bo a place of no value. A 
fbrelgn power could not maintain itself there, 
as the country is without water. I his must 
be brought from the Nile by the Kalidj, or 
New Canal, of twelve leagues. It is evident, 
therefore, that wore a foreign power to tidee 
possession, the canal would bo shut, and all 
suppltM of water cut off. 

White observes, in his (Egypiiaca, that 
the whole of tUo fortifications of Alexandria 
might be easily beaten down by a single f^i- 
ttate : but firom the want of water, it would 
bb difilcuH to keep possession of the town, 
Wi3iont being makers of the surrounding 
ooimtry. 

' rf Old Alexandria, 

Sooaie parts of the old walls of the cHy are 
yi^ Hatanding, and present ns with a master- 
ptabe ;bf anment giMonry. They are fianked 
mih largo tjowers, about 200 paces distant 
f!i^ da<m o&er, mh staall ones in the midr 
die. Below aio miuri^oent easements, which 
may serve f&t iraTWpW to walk in4: 

^ ' ‘ ■ "t . . 
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iSIxftiitrtf nA Ctt<t«n4i 

VINHOO MABBIAOB CBRXMONHm. 

Thb bridegroom having bean received by i;ha 
father of tee bride with various eeremoniak* 
the bride has three vessels of water penxed 
severally upon her head; daring which cere- 
mony the following prayers ora pronouae^ 

** Love! 1 know thy name; then art called an- 
intoxicating beverage; bring the bridegroom 
happily; for thee Was formed tee inebmtlng 
draught ! Fire ! ihy. best origin is here ; 
through devotion wort thou created. May 


the hand of tee bride is placed in that of the 
bridegroom, both having been previously 
rubbed with aome anspieious drag, and a ma- 
tron binds teem with cusa grass, amid tee 
sound of oheerfnl mnsio. The father of tee 
bride then bidding tee attendant priests begin 
their acclamations, pours Water a vessel 
containing tiht and cusa grass upon the hands 
of the united pair, at the same time esclaiming* 
** God tee Kxistont;** and, after prononuoiug . 
the name and dorigiuitions of the bridegroom, 
the bride, and himself, says, " I give unto thee 
this damsel adorned with jewels, and protected 
by the lord of oroatures.” The bridogrpom 
replies, Well be it,*’ After which, the 
bridograom, having received from the father 
of tee bride a piece of gold, and recited an 
appropriate text, the parties are affianced, and, 
as they walk forth, the bridegroom thus ad- 
droBsoB the bride: "May the regents of space, 
may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety 
which thou feelest in thy mind, and turn thy 
heart to me. Be gentle in thy aspect, and 
loyal to thy husband; be fortunate in cattle, 
amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in tey per- 
son; be mother of valiant sons; be fond <ff de- 
lights; be cheerful; and bring prosperity to 
our bipods and quadrupeds.” A libation bf 
water 18 aftorwairis made; and the tether of 
the bride, having meditated tlie gayatri, ties a 
knot with tee skirts of the mantles of tee 
bridegroom and bride, saying, " Ye must be 
inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, 
and love. The bridegroom next attiros the 
bride, at the same time peifbnuttig a variety 
of ceremonies, mc^g which are tee following. 

he j^pares a^ sacriSeial^e. and hallows the 
implements; after which, a mend of his, boas^ 
ing a jar, walks round the fire, and stops on 
tee south side of it; and another, after per- 
foming the same ceremony, places himaolf on 
tee rimt of tee fiisL The oridignMnn teeii 
easts fonr dooblehaiuiffialB of rice, mixed wite 
leaves of sami, into aM basket; and idacing: 
near it a riobe aaMinuOlar, which he had, with 

the bride to be cISSed w^ a newwaisteloth 
and wMle be Mmself t^toa a variety of 

prayera. After which, the teide goes to thfi 
western side of tee fire, and reriies ia 
while teestepa on a puilmdetff 
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oeimdiirMih ttiid floatiiig 
the edge .<^ thd.inaV the bridegroom mahha 
iilz ' obliktiogg of batter, renting a 

prater with eei^L He tb^ aamee the three 
wmride eepiufatelj^fuid. oo^ptly, premnting 
ehlatikum; and, after maki^ fear er five ob< 
latos to Are and to tlfb moon, he xiees tip 
Wth Mih bride, aod, passing firom her left to 
her right, makesber Join her handii£Ut a hollow , 
form, iftie rice, which was prerionsly put into 
the basket, beiim then taken n^s and the stone 
which was laid hear it, beiiiig placed before the 
bride, she treads on it With the point of her right 
foot, while the bridegroom recites the follow- 
ing prayer: ** Ascend this stone, be firm like 
tills stone, distress my foe, and bo not subser- 
vient to my enemies.” He then poors on her 
hands a ladL^nl of clarified bnttor; another 
person ^res her the rice; two ladlesfnl of 
butter are poured over it; when she separates 
her hands, and lets fall the rice on we fire, 
while a holy text is recited. She treads again 
on the stone, again makes an oblation of rice, 
again a prayer is recited, again walking is 
perfonnod round the fire, again four or five 
oblations are made with similar ooremonies 
and prayers, when Ike bridegroom pours two 
ladioBfal of butter open the edge of the basket, 
and then rice out of it, into the fire, saying: 
^ May this oblation to fire be efiicaoious.” 
After the ceremony of ascending the stone and 
throwing the rice into the fire, the bride is 
conducted to the bridegroom, and by liim di- 
rected to stop successively into seven circles, 
while seven texts are repeated. This is the 
most emphatical part of the ritnal; for, as soon 
as the seventh st^ of the bride is performed, 
the nuptial bond is complete and irrevocable. 
The bridegroom thou, in appropriate texts, 
addresses the bride and spectators; after 
wliich, his friend, who stood near the sacrifi- 
cial fire, bearing a jar of water, advances to 
the spot where the seventh stop was completed, 
and, while a prayer is reoitod, pours water on 
tho head of Iko bridegroom, and then on the 
head of the bride. When this ceremony is 
completed, the bridegroom, putting his loft 
hand underthe hands of his bride, which are 
joined in a hollow posture, takes her right 
liand in his, tmd recites six holy texts; ofter 
which, he sits down with her near tho fire, 
and makes di^ons, at the same time naming, 
severally and. coiriointly, the three worlds. 
On the evening of the same day, when the 
stars hemn to iwpear, ’ the bride sits down on 
a hnU^slmde ora red colour, placed with the 
neek towards ike oast, and the hair upwards; 
and the bridegroom; sitting down beside hen 
makes oblations, namiDg w three worlds, as 
usual; then six other cklotions, pouring eadi 
time remainder of the elaxified batter on 
her head, and reriting the following prayers;— * 
lobviate by ttos kill oblation lUf ill marks 
in the Mnes of 'bsiids,>in thy eye-lariies, 
Sind in tho spots Of % My. 1 obviate by 
^ oblation all the IB marks of thy haify 
and vluitOww is sinfiil in Iky looking or in thy 


orying. . 1 obviate by thisfySolfiatlonsB that 
may be sinfol in thy teaipsr^ In speakiiiA. 
and in thy laughing. I <d^ate> by this fiS 
oblatioB all the ill marks in thy teeiii^ and in 
the dark intervals, between tkem; in 'Iky 
hands aani in thy foot. Whatever nataral 
or aboidfintal evil marks were on iny por^ 
Uon of thy body 1 have' obviated all tfuck- 
ttiarks by these full oblations of clarified but* 
ter. May this oblation be offioaoions^ 
After riflog up, and contemplating the Polar 
star as an emblem of stability, matrons pour 
upon them water mixed with leaves, which had 
been placed npon an altar prepared for that 
pa^se, and the bridegroom a^n makes ob- 
latious with tho names of the worlds. He 
then oats food, prepared without fhetitioua 
salt, reciting prayers during the meal; and 
when ho has nuished, the remainder is given 
to the bride. During the three snbs^nent 
days, tho married couple must remain in tho 
house of the father of the bride, must abstain 
from footitioiiB salt, and must live chastely and 
austerely, sleeping on tho ground. On the 
fourth day, tho bridegroom carries her to his 
house, reciting texts when he ascends the car- 
riage, aud when they oomo to cross roads. 
On arriving at the end of their journey, he' 
conducts her into his house, at the same timo 
chanting a hymn; after which, matrons seat 
her on a bull's hide, as before, and tlie bride- 
groom recites a prayer. They then place a 
young child in her lap, putting roots of lotas, 
or fruits, into his hand; when the bridegroom 
takes him up, and, after preparing a sacrificial 
fire with all the usual coremonies, makes eight 
different oblations, with as many prayers. 
After whidi, the bride salutes her father-in- 
law and tho other relations of hor husband. 
Tho bridegroom then prepares another sacri- 
ficial fire, and, sitting down with the bride on 
his right hand, makes twenty oblations, with 
as xaany prayers, at the same time thinwing 
the remainder of oaoh portion of the conse- 
crated butter into a jar of water, which is 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride, 
conclusive of the marriage ceremony. 

w, G. C. 


C3LOTHES. 

"Clothes,” says the venerable Fuller, "ate 
for necessity : warm clothes for health ; cleanly 
for decency; lasting, for thrift; and rich, for , 
magnificence. 

"Clothes ottgbt to be remsoakraBcm of our 
lostinnooency. BesideB, why ^onld we brag 
of what’s but borrowedt Should^tiA^ridge 
snatch off the gallant’e feather, the beo^er his 
ike goat hJs gloves, the sheep his suit, the 
sfikvfbtm his stewngs, and neat his shoes, 
(to strip. hhn no fikrtimr than modesty. wfil. 
S^ve leave) hMoiild be left in a cold oonoitioii. 

« " And yel ’tis moSepMcmablStobe pSoiii^ 
evenef meanly rags, thair (as many a^). of 
aifoefced riovOnliness. , The one is mid of ^ 
]iicle^iii|l,tiwo^er of a • ' 
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BATTLES OF BUTTERFLUBS. 

TAb oommon white butte^ev df <mx gardeni 
■igr6 oonteutioiiemniiBBla, aad dtive away erery 
fiinil ftdn their hauntB. They nay m seen 
progroBBiirely ascending into the air, in ardent* 
vnhee^itg contest ; and thns they are obserred, 
captured and ocnsumed hi a moment by nome 
watchful bird. But there are few of this st^ 
cles more jealous and pngnacions than the lit- 
tle ar^M. When fhlly animated, it will not 
Bufibr aiiT nf its tribe to cross its path, or ap- 
proadi tne flower on which it sits with hnpn- 
nity; even the large admiral fvaneata, ata^ 
lanta) at these times it will assail and drive 
away. There is another small butterfly /pa* 
pilia phlaan), however, as handsome and, 
perhaps, still more quarrelsome, frequenting, 
toe, the same station and flowers: and a con- 
stant warfare subsists between them. These 
diminutive creatures, whenever they eome near 
to each other, are seen to dart into action, and 
continue bnfletting one another about, till one 
retires flrom the contest; when the victor re- 
turns in triumph to the station he had loft. 
Should the enemy again advance, the combat 
is renewed; but, should a elond obscure the 
sun, abreese chill the air,, tlieir ardour becomes 
abated, and oontentioB ceases. 

The papilio pMasat enjoys a combat even 
with its kindred. Two of them are seldom 
disturbed, when basking on a knot of asters 
in ^ptomb^ without mutual strife ensuing. 
Being less af^ted by cold and moisture than 
the nrpiM, they remain with us longer, and 
these contentions are protracted till late m the 
autumn. The pugnacions disposition of the 
arffu$ butterfly soon deprives it of much of its 
beauty; and, unless captured soon after its 
birth, the margins of its wings are found torn 
and Jagged, the elegant blue plumage rubbed 
f^om its wings, and the creature become dark 
and shabby. 


An inacenrato or erroneous remark, poisons 
the stream of knowledge at its source, and 
exercises an influence w more baleful, as it 
tends, in proportion to its apparent import- 
ance, to warp onr theories, and thereby pre- 
vent, or at least, retard, the detection of its 
fhnltinesB. 

fitUt Sooii<. 

John qfProeidaf or the BrUMe (ffMeeejna. 
A Tn^dy, in Five Acts. By James She- 
ridan Knowles. [Moxon, 1840.] 

[Knowuss has * bared his rif^t arm** for the 
writing of drama, and one of the Jupiters 
— Ommpoteiis or Teaans—has been his helpm^ 
in the addeveiiieni „ Weaknesses of plot it 
may have, hot the fieiy and original vi^ur 
of its thonribts and langiuge-^the startling 
p^te and orilliant transitions in which its 
V riiMely charaotm are dindayed, together .with 
. Eia aod ekttricummw of its bsh- 


timent— tender it a great aeA food.-fva- 
dfletioii. 

The bread principle on whirii Eie play 
grounds itee^ u that Patriotism anfogda- 
uing with Love. To enter ihio the medd-' 
nery of the plot wo have not <mportunity, bat 
intermingle elucidatory rejtoim, emong, tha 
eloquent passages selected by us for recital* 
Procida is msplayed as the stem patriot of 
Sicily. Fernando, enamoured of the Frendi 
Governor's daughter, is summoned by Phxoida 
to a sense of his doty as a patriot and Sicilian, 
demandiag that all infonor affections riioirid 
be merged and absorbed in the aeoAet love 
of country : reproaches are enjoyed, thtn 
taunts, thus :*->] 

Pro«i4n. Thou'rt r enunTtl I 
Permamdo, {drawing ) Try if X fear death ! 

Proci^ DMith ia a little ibins to bravo or tbar. 
Baeepta tliottri't of tlie after^ruckoiiing, 

Tfie abich to fear beromea. not alinnea a man : 

Tia but a plunge and over, ta'en aa oft 
By tlie feeble aa tlie atout. Ob^e me tlie man 
Tluit'e bold in tlie tight— ton bold to do tlie avQiig.’ 

Not bold aa that, tliuu ait atraitor atiU. 
dud cowaid I 
‘ FtmOMio* Drawl 

Procida For vdiat ? To pleaaure tliee ? 

To place myaeilf on baee equality 
With Site wliom I look down upon ? 

Fermmio Or draw 
Or I will apum tbeo. 

Prodda VUIain. to th> knee I 
PornandOt Mv knee ! 

Proeida. Whai I fear'at thou degradntton ? How 
Can lie crouch lower ttian he dtaw who kneels 
To his own weaknesses, when Duty kids him 
Stand up and take tlie manly iHiat becomes him 
At the aide of Virtue. 

[This interlccutory violence still continues, 
and Prooida, powerfol in the subtleties of 
eloquence, now tries to open the fountains of 
Fernando’s heart by the following reiterated 
appeals : — ] 

Procida. H.iet thou a father, still 
I sii^ to lUcu ? 

Fwmtndo. Thy sword, or I'm uimo lliee ! 

Proetda, Then wilt thou have a morder on thy ioa1» 
Fur flrom my stand 1 will not budge an inch. 

Nfw move, ao far, my arm to lunch my sword. 

Until ibon answer'eC me. Hast thou e fether ? 
Femoiido, into fwrrr.) No.— tiol thou 

chutliih. harsh, ramoraeleas man— 

That bait'st me witli thy coarac and hitiog words. 

As booia abroad let loose untouided dogs 
Upon a tetiMw'd benai I my arm withheld 
lly lliy deftmodesanesa. timt hast defence 
At band, but will not nee U— who art thou 
To uee me thus ? to do me ahenefb) wrong 
And then deny me means to right myaeli ? 

What have I done to thee to use my heart 
AalTHa elringa were thine toeinduiir letidi 
Tliimmak'eL my veins hot with my hotting, blood, • 

And not euhiem. thou followvnt It up. 

Mine pyi>8 inSamiug with my scalding tears. 

Tliou hindleas. riithleia man . Hast thou a fetter? 

I never knew one 1 . 
iVacids.C««f0) t thank God i: 
fimando. Tliou hiris( 

A fether^bndst a fother's training— 0 
How bleat Ike son that bath. O Proiideiicej 
WlHit is iheni like a liitlier to a sou ? 

A fetber. quidt in ioTOA wakehil in care. 

Ttmneioimriris Irost jirori in caperienoo. 

Severe In honour, petnvt in egample, 

Stamp'd with Authority 1 HwfetcUchA fetlier? ; ;; 
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•IWtfiidl. kitt>^htfr tint i1^ 

Tn^fumt ma, #liin^ luie«r>t'M th*! 1 *m pbor, 

Thv .«>hol« otwy’luiart. ' 1 -wttuld lid«e ffiven it liim 
Mm kook ia it wl»te'«r liv! w^ukl. 

1 nonf M j^l»ld him— tever ran 
Coktitit to • t hti4 eonleii him. m om 
A itAUw.ai^^UM tan oidm vlrtu«» 

In JmtoWik hntohto Imlutloii. 

I t£i Uvtd ip fdawiiw him. Befom ! Iind 
Dligftopd hiBir t luMl diaiL 

Secmdard JITm. ' 

Them sft « mum ' |lmi tlnCli^hold Die ii«mp , 

Ae^ not tnm impiidw. bat mlMfiUm. 

ParamptariaauqfPMt^* 

FrocUta* Sir 1 'tk not what « Hunt dntca do. 

Nor whaik oKpaeted ftom Idm by a man. 

But wimt.floatpn pr^'hito to ao.^'tk tliat 
Ho should dlB. ‘ ‘Honvan oxpeots w« keep Its laws } 
May WH'miike lauyiie Hum with the fops of Hoawn? 
Or havioff made It* tPay Wo keenit. No I— 

allUlnce 


Else we shntl fbrfhlt Heaven ! 

Is even siifili a leoftiie. Bieak it ! 

[Fermuido is finally pennaded by Prooida 
to break oif Ub marriage-promiBe to laoline, 
and thereby proBerre himself from being linked 
with a daughter of the land’a opproBBorB : but 
Tfloiine, a high-minded and dignified woman 
— flevmly obaBte and noble-minded as the 
Lady in Comus, resolves that the saoredness 
of their pHghted vows shall not be dallied 
with. Her reasoning throughout is fine^ re- 
solute and noble 1 

firm and Virtuoaa /.ooe- 

ffolhie. Whyaitonld I blush 
To own mine honiNit love ? Is love « thinff 
To blush for ff-diove.l— the sacred root of all 
The houaeltold puMtoE'ctioos, things of truth 
And piety next what w« owe to Heaven. 

Love that makes flrlendsbip poor— that moeks enhance- 


Yon thiflk.tolesvp W t>y ! .’ HmeMaiml, thni 
Beeamsa a porfion Of thitlang it Jdina— 

Ho that us soon wm tm»'^hdiiWelv«i Apart 
AS them Afuto It.— not m«M tonimtoikry 
Ke^ hcAd than 1 1 Pioeeiiieelt they . A:iy no. 

Btttpecfoet, neveyl 
ihraando. Isidinel 
itoBae. Fernando 1 
When I OODiented to boeomedhy wifia 
1 gave mj^f tothee. A thousand rites 
Np mine had made me thine. 1 wee thy i 
That very hour— that very niiitqte I AU, 

Tie* of reisirves. heeds, other Inteiests, 

Tiiut held toy lieurt from tliee, 1 Biiaup'd at pom. 

And. Uke a woman, gave it tliee entuel 
Whole nud for ever so gave It thee. 

Were 1 and idl my race m slavery. 

And It the rateom. whieh^ on paying down. ' 

The shaeklvs would Ihll^olF— gidl as Hiey ndght. 

They must remain. 1 oonld not take it bock. 

Not even if 1 would. 

FSrniaadls. Nay, IsoHnef 

/ttf/ine. Nay. hear me ont. Fernando* Tliera is a 
ward 

By nature setSo'er tlie true woman*s heart 
UudreanTd of by thy sim. except tlie fow 
Of the trne mannond. that contemplate them 
With delteate regards. Witliout tiiat ward 
Woman is won and lost, and lost and won. 

Aa oil we see ; but, with it. won— lost never; 

TIuiugh won unworthily— a eoutwdietion. 

Yet proof of her pure natura I which. It 


Itself posseasion endless ! Tliat^s ewimpla 
or loyalty I Its master better serx'ed 
Than monaiPhs on ilieit tlironea. hb throne himself 1 
Tjwt more abounds in sunshine of eonteiB. 

Tlian destiny in olomls to qnencli the llglit- 
Whole in itself I Love, that is chastity 
Of more Hum vestal petfoclaess 1 Tlie world 
For choke, yet one with leave of Heaven selecting 
And giving all the vast .to negligenee 1 
As the raflner the alloy, when once 
He ttnds Hwestiweleagold. He shall be mhu* 1 
The maid that'a nut itanch stickler for her love 
Hath little on'i to ririve for. hhemaysmSe 
Scproftil gooA>hyer and tnmopon her heel; 

Forget and Ipve agato ; or think' riie doee— 

For. by the love I feel. she knows not love. 

My love's a heap takes all my heart to hold. 

As rieh as large, and aba^n*t be cast away. 

, [Hiif Bfriin iB contimied in % BtiU more 
•zAlted iinfi tocdble mhBnbr in the after* 
IW»r-3 

XiaiW.' PwmI ' ■ y- ■ 'r"' 

No words— save such as make tei^ todaetotodia. 

We pait-why 7 Lies the friuknAl!.to£d|tort ' T; 
AmFto bUme ? Then flt we pirtT^E^. ' ‘r 
.Itbnotlltl I have no rigltt to sdftk* ' . 

Sulbb ItaMUiilo l-DU X«m . •-£. 

H iito dfo g sd l ^ efoBskp sttfL fffr^kidliito^part. 


Path to thy lot to test. You are here to. take 
The oatli* I vow'd to take along With time. 

[>irited and defeuoeful BentimentB ! 

in her high and 
nnapproachablo sanctity— froae the Ooigon to 
Btonoy with no severer looks of cold and saintly 
chastity, than does laoline the wavexing Fer- 
nando as she utters those sublime and Meom- 
ing sentiments. .Thns, ehe again resotneei— } 

isoftee. Men eannoi dream 
What desperate things a desuemte woman dieiims. 
UniU they see Ijmr aet them i Men go mad 
To low tlwir hoards of pelf, when hoards as rich 
With industry may come in time egsln I 
Yet they go mad— H happens every day. 

Have not some slBinHmmselves 7 Yet if a maid— 
Who Hods that she lias nothing garner'd up 
Where slie believed slie liad a heart in store 
For one she gave away— is desperate. 

You maivel at her 1 Marvel 1 When the mines 
Of all tlie earlli are poor as haggarv 
To make her rich nmin 1 Am l ashamed , 

To tell lime this 7— No 1— Save the love we pay 
To Heaven, none purer, holier, than Huri 
A virtuous woman foelafor him she'd cleave . . , 

Through Ufo to. Hisiers nart lkim aiston-rhfoilt^ 
Prom hroUinrs— ohildren now ilietr parame— put 
Hntdi woman from tlie husbaiid of hw ehokm 
Neverl— Gtvemethetsothyoaprpniliedmm ' 

[Fomuido in vnin ntiemMio resist 
fine, hesrt-searbhing spp^; he ,|s wholly 
won mtyM tIte ToVowIfkg ftfret d^ besuiy 
beliBeit fT-4 e ken from & subi^nm iooihfo] 


Ibis kbltonadvelvetiMU^ 
I'honfsvss^MeyeWs^ ^ , 

.HvaVs^whiriAliaadl 
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The Art of Needle-work from the Earliest 

Apes*, J^ted bjr tho Coantofls of Wilton. 

iSeeond Nsitee) 

tXHE opening chapters of this book are on sub- 
Iscto dear to every devoutly-tuned mind. Of 
the ** coat of many colours, ’^whioh Jacob made 
for his beloved Joseph-— of that also which 
Ilannah fashioned for*' theohild Samuel,” who, 
hot as yet a jpropbet, ministered at tho shrines 
of Israel — of the bluo, and golden, and embroi- 
dered work, done ^ the ** wise-hearted ” vir- 
gins for tho first Temple— of these it :^nter- 
tainin^ly recites. From the work-table and 
boudow of the lady its charming pages render 
it inseparable.] 

KINO RTENCE’S UANTLE, OF TBE BEARDS OF 
KINGS. 

Who would have bolievod snob a thing to 
have existed! But such there was. King 
Hyenco’s mantle, of rich scarlet, was indeed 
b^dered round with the beards of kings, 
sewed thereon full craftily by accomplished 
female hands. Thus runs the anecdote in the 
“ Morto Arthur:”— 

" There came a messenger hastoly from 
King Ryonce of North Wales, saying, that 
King Ryonce had discomfited and overcome 
eleavon kings, and evericho of them did him 
homage, atm that was thus: they gavo him 
tiieir Dcards clean flayne off. 

^ Wherefore the messenger came for King 
Arthur’s board, for King Hyence had purfeled 
a mantell with king’s boards, and there lacked 
for one a place of tho maiitoll, wherefore he 
sent for his heard, or else he would enter into 
his lands, aiul brenn and slay, and nover leave, 
till he have thy head and thy board. 

" * Well,* said King Arthur, ^ thou hast said 
thy message, which is the most villanous mes- 
sago that man over heard sent to a king. 
Also thou mayest see my board is fhll young 
yet for to make a pnrfoll of; but toll the king 
that — or it be long — he shall do to me homage 
on both his knees, or else ho shall leese his 
head.*” 

In what precise manner the beards wore 
sown on the mantle, we are not exactly in- 
formed. Whother this royal cxuborauce was 
left to shiiio in its own uuborrowed lustre— its 
own naked maguifioonoe, as too valiiablo to bo 
intermixed with the grosser things of earth; 
whether it was thinly scattered over the sur- 
fhoe of tho rich scarlet,** or whother it was 
gatiiered into locks, perhaps gommed round 
with pearls, or clnstored t(^etW amid emo- 
rMds and rubies; whether it was oxposcMl to 
the vulgar gase on the mantle, or whetiior it 
was ISO arrayed that only at the pleasure of 
the mighty wearer its radiant beauties were 
visible:— these deeply interesting parti- 
culars we itiioukl r^oioein having any infor- 
mation; bni, alas, excepting what we have 
records^ niot one cireumstanee respecting 
^m has ^ finated down the tide of years.” 
Sot we may, perhaps, form a correct idea of 
them ftnnn viewinf % shield of human hair in 


the museum of tho United Serviee dub, which 
may be supposed to have been oompUed (so 
to speak) with the same benevolent meliugs as 
that of the heroes to whom we have been al- 
luding. It is from Borneo Island, and is 
form^ of locks of hair (daced at re^lar im- 
torvals on a ground of thin tongh wood; a re- 
fined and elegant mode of displaying the 
scalps of slaughtered foes. These coiuoidenoes 
are curious, and may serve at any rate to show 
that King Ryence’s mantiewas not tho inven- 
tion of the penman. 

THE DARK AGES.— **SHEE SCHOOLS.” 

** Meantime, whilst monk’s pent wero thus employeil. 
nuns Hlth their needles untie Instorics also ; Unit of 
Christ* his passion, for tbiir altnnchiUia ; ami other 
ecriptuie- (and more legend-) stm-ies iu h:iugiii|'. to 
adorn their huiiseH.”— Fuller, Ch. Hist., B. 6. 

Nunneries,** says Fuller, “also wore good 
shoe-schools, wherein tho girls and maids of 
the neighbourhood were taught to read and 
work; and sometimes a little Latino was 
taught them therein. The sharpness of their 
wits, and suddenness of their conooits wore by 
education improved into a judicious solidity, 
and adomod with arts which now they want, 
not booause they cannot loam, but because 
they are not taught thorns Yea, give mo 
leave to say, that if sne^ feminine foundations 
were extant now of dayes, haply the weaker 
sex might be heightened to an higher perfec- 
tion than hithorto hath boon attained.*’ 

Miss Lawreiibe gives a more detailed ac- 
count of the duties taught in thorn. “In con- 
sequence of convents being oonsidorod as es- 
tablishments exclusively belonging to the La- 
tin Church, Protestant writers, as by common 
consent, have joined in censuring them, for- 
getful of tho many benefits which, without re- 
ference to their peculiar creed, tkey wore cal- 
culated to confer. Although providing in- 
struction for the young, the oonvout was a 
large establishment for various orders of wo- 
men. There were the nuns, the lay-sistors, 
always a numerous class, and a large body of 
domestics; while in those higher convents, 
where the abbess oxercised manorial jurisdic- 
tion, there were sonesohal, esquires, gentle- 
men, yeomen, grooms, indeed the whole esta- 
blishment of a baronial castle, except the men 
at arms, and the archer-bana. Thus within 
the convent walls the pupil saw nearly the 
same domestic arrangement to which she had 
been accustomed in her father’s castle, while, 
instead of being constantly surrounded with 
children, well-born and intelligent women 
might be her occasional companions. And 
then the most important fonetions were exer- 
cised women. The abbess presided in hbr 
manorial court, tiie ebUaress perforated tho 
extensive offices of steward, the pnoeontrix 
led tho singiug and sUperintmlMled tho library, 
and the iufirn^dress ..watdu^ over the sick, 
affording them li|to spiritual and medical Md* 
Thus, from her first admission,^ the pupil ivfts 
taught to respect and emulate tfiu 
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^wooBteii* But u yet more important peculiarity 
^(1. tile eonTcnt ichool prosont. It was a 
noble^ a wdl endowed, and an independent 
institution, and it prcmored education as a 
boon. There was no eager eanvassing for 
.echolars, no promues of unattainable adran- 
tagos; for the convent school was not a mer- 
cantile establidimont, nor was education a 
trade. The female teachers of the middle a^s 
were looked up to alike by parent and child, 
and the instruction so willingly offered was 
willingly and gratefully received, the charac- 
ter of the teacher was^elevated, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, So was the character of 
the pupil.” 

In these schools, continues the Countess of 
Wilton, the nuns considered it an acceptable 
service to employ their time and talents in the 
construction of vestments, which, being in- 
tended for the sorvieoof the church, wmrich 
and sumptuous even at the time when richness 
and ologanoo of apparel wore unknown else- 
where. It was no proof, either, of the igno- 
rance or bad taste of the irreligion of the 
“ dark *' ages, that the religious odifioes were 
fitted up with a rich and gorgeous solemnity 
which are unheard of in these days of light, 
and knowledge, and economy. And besides 
the construction of rich and elaborately orna- 
mented vestments for the priests, and hangings 
for the altars, shrines, &c., besides these, 
being poouUarly the occupation of the professed 
sisters of religious houses, it was likewise the 
pride and the delight of ladios of rank, to de- 
vote both their money to the purchase, and 
their time to the embroidering of sacerdotal 
garments as offerings to the church. And 
whether temporarily riioHering within the 
walls of a eonvout, or happily prosidingiu hm* 
own lofty halls, it was ofbewme the pride 
and pleasure of the high-fibmdame to embroi- 
der a splendid cope, a rich vest, or agorg(M)ns 
hanging, as a votive and grateful offering to 
that holy altar whore, perhaps, she had prayed 
in sorrow, and found consolation and peace. 

QUEEN BLTEABETH’s RVEFS. 

Tlie best known, and most disti^ishing 
charaotoristic of the costume of her day [Eli- 
sabeth’s] was the ruff, which was worn of 
such enormous sise that a lady in full dress 
was obliged to feed herself wttb a spoon two 
feet long. Tn the year 15H0, sumptuary laws 
were published by proclamation, and enforced 
with great exactness, by which the ruffs were 
reduced to legal dimeuslons* Extravagant 
prices were, paid for them, ;md they were 
made at first of fine liolland, but, early in Eli- 
aabeih’s reign, they began to wear lawn and 
cambric, which were brought to Emland in 
very small quantities, and ‘sold ebarify by the 
yard or half-yard; for there was then hardly 
one riiopkeeper in fifty who dared to speculate 
in a whole ^ece of either. So " stnuige and 
wonderful was this stuff,” says Stowe, speak- 
ing of lawn, " that thereupon rose a general 
scof or byewotd^ that shortly they would wear 


mfEb of a spider’s web.^’ A|id another diffi- 
oultv arose; for when the Quean had ruffs 
made of this new and beautiibl fbbric, there 
was nobody in England who eould starch and 
, stiffen them; but happily her grace fbund a 
Dutchwoman possessed of, that knowledge 
which England could not supply, and,^, Qem- 
Ian’s wife was the first stareher the qumhad, 
as Guillan himself was the first coachman;’^ * * 
The ruffs were adjusted by poking stu^ of 
iron, steel, or silver, heated in the fire— (pro- 
bably something answering to our Itidimi 
iron); and in May 1582, a lady of Antwerp 
being invited to a wedding, could not, althou^ 
she employed two celebrated hEUndroeses, get 
her mff plaited according to her taste, upon 
which ” she fell to swearo and teare, to curse 
and ban, casting the ruffes under feote, and 
wishing that the dovill might take her when 
shee did wear any neokerchers againe.” This 
gentleman, whom it is said an invocation wfll 
always summon, now a]^eared in the likeness 
of a favoured snitor, and inquiring the cause 
of her agitation, he ‘^took in hande the setting 
of her ruffes, which he performed to her great 
cootontation add liking ; insomuch as she, 
looking herself in a glasse (as the devill bade 
her) became greatly enamoured with him. 
This done, the young man kissed her, in rite 
doing whereof, he writhed her neck in snudor, 
so she died miserably.” But hero comes the 
marvel : fonr men tried in vain to lift her 
** fearful body,” when coffined for interment; 
six wore equally unsuccessful; ** whereat the 
stondcrS'by marvelling, caused the coffin to bo 
opened to see tho cause thereof; whore they 
found the body to bo taken away, and a blacko 
oatto, very loans and deformed, sitting in t^ 
coffin, Mttiny af great ruffes^ and frizzling 
of haire, to the great foare and woonder of all 
the beholders.” 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
STATE CHARIOT. 

The State Chariot of the celebrated John, 
Duke of Marlborough was among other anti- 
quities oomtumed in the fire^iat broke out in 
tho house of tho Earl of Spenoer, at Wimble- 
don, 1785. 

It was in this carriage that he brought the 
Mareschal Tallard, the French general, when 
he foil into tlie hands of the oombinod army, 
after tho celobrated battle of Oudenardo. The 
duke’s dispatches on that occasion are Worthy 
of record, as they wore Cxcimdingly ritort and 
laconic:— 

" We have fought and eooqnerc^, and X . 
havqtiio French geueral, Monsieur le Mares- 
ehol Tallard, at this time with mb in m^ cha- . 
riot. Lot my royal mistress be imme<lmtdly 
acquainted with these particulars, and eat;^t 
more as soon as possible.” 

The paper on wliich the above was written, 
was 'Hie back of tbe direction fif. Mq,old letter 
to the duke. _ 







booamond’b bond, 

Wab on tbo fM>tit]i-W€»t eofiter of Saint J«nMa*B 
Park ; it tempted aaete penoni (m^emaJly' 
ftmalea) to niieide by drowntng than Any 
other piaoe i^ot town : it was filled dp m 
1 770 That mdaooholToloofcing stagnant pool 
on the north-treat aide of the Oreen-^Park^ 
whidi was filled up in 18il7* has been, in late 
aocounta, called Rosamond’s Pon4»^ m eito- 
noously so. 

uifft £)'jfetMre.— Miravauz Una one day ae- 


THRMlttllOR. 

^ .^mmajt^ Annlrliti, and sereral other eon- 
mMs, and tma ssmdy wonnded at 


Kapdeon trm^ hertnUi dfsfinctiouf made 
her ,a Hentehant. and intesteiff d^er wifii the 


bil807, 

she hjH^ bestowed on her an timiiM pe|^^ 
d75|itapoa. .Onlmr return 
toioe presented her, in her militij^.oostnme, 
to the Empress Josephine, who mo her a 
▼elvet robe. Her hreret, velTet and le- 
gionary decorations are now in tiie possessioii 
od€k iMhellindc, of Gaud. 


A iVete Aseeniof ilfon/R/ano,saeoessftd]y 

corted by * rtnrdy beggw.^O aftm «f 
him. “^How iB ti^ httniTed MimTanx, 

“ that a tasty fellow liko yoa ai« ammidoyodl” 

“ Ah," replied the beg^, taebtag veiy pi- ™ ^ ““"«•? ®“J **“ t™**?*"® 

teouaiy at him, ** if you did but know how 
lasy 1 am 1” The reply was so ludicrous and 
unexpected, that Kiravaiix gare the fellow a 
piece of ^ver. 

JBsiraordinary Vitality ^edse — On 
Wednesday, the 16th inst., at a loeture on 
fijjg^tian antiquities, ddirered by Mr. Petti- 
grew, in the Gityof JjOlidOfhXiitentfysnd Sci- 
entifie Institution, tholeetdror Okhibited some 
wheat foui^ in a tdm at ^Obes by Sir Gar- 
dener Wilkinson, wbioli most hare lain there 
for 30 centuries. Thq eeeda' were fbnnd in a 
▼ase hermeticall 

seeds, out of wl , , 

which hid grown fire feet high, and the seeds 
of which were new pcefimlly ripe. 

A palm tree, qf enorttVMW dimensions was 
lately tiiken to the Dnke Of Beronehire’s emit 
at Chatsworth. It weight was 18 tons $ it 
was drawn by nine horses ; add the carriage 
idone was eiqiectod to asndont before it 
reached its destination toJ^OOO/. . . 

The remains of thp Venerable and virtuous 
Jlft/es Covardah wieie tjieoorereddii. Tuesday 
last, in the centre ehancel of St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Chozch^^ 

Palm-oil /fom The import of 

palm-oil from the west coast of Africa, {nine^ 
tenUia of U being from the Bight of Biafra,) 
into XiverpOel alone, in 1836, was 9,738 tons, 
and> in 1^^.14,1^ tons. 

Great AGfiidll in Cbrmmtir.— A 
munifijCeiiit has been^made by Sir 

€b Lenmn fi»r .the estabUshmeni and endow- 
ment of a mining;, fiobool in Cornwall. Por 
this purpose he is .wining to that n 

already been c^dtiolicd for two yean at bis 
own exj^se, {mmfixtai M007.) 

A J^malo J^te«mi^Mai 7 Sehellintk, 
an ei^MmdinatT died, Sept. 1, ogoA 

34. tte bad asirm as aoommon .soldisr at 


traveler, who has reached the summit of that 
mottiltain. 

Buhop Burgeu'g <9u<i«ttg.— His smile was 
peculiarly winning. • The Reverend Mr. Smelt, 
a very accomplished man, and sub-tutor to 
George TV., who often met him at Durham, 
used to say, " Of all the sweet ^ings J can 
think of, there is nothing quite equal to Bur- 
gess’s smile.’^ 

" My.' dear Sir, don’t disturb my foelings,” 
said Ganiok to Johnson, one night, behind the 

scenee, , “ oi^sidor the exertions I hare to go 

He had^sown 12' throjigK,*’ . ‘‘ As to your foelings, David,” 
he"ifib^tned otlo plant, replied J^bnuMm, ^ Punch has just as many; 

and ae ftir yoCr exertions, those of a man who 
cries tmmips about the street are greater.” 

The Tadfhg with Eayle*e Cflaws . — The two 
nuBerablebCys who were exhibited, sometime 
since, in. .Nw. York, as two ypo^s *• with 
eafide’s da^” the South Sea Islands, 
and who were idfcrried off by ihehr keepers, 
were lafoly exhibited in the eastm part of 
GCnnecticiit. Thei^ wretched children are 
dated to have, bm tskcfiii from their parents 
in Ohio, under the fraudulent pretenoe of pay- 
ing thCif fkther, by a form in Pennsylvania — 
wbldi Bsid fotm .was not anywhere to be 
found. 

Onwcp, soSiini^ is Ifotory'e tMna 

Judge the bttmlierdir4iS>9^ 

T. IFettvAed. 

TO CORlUiglHmOBNTS. 
rhenoMgftkepnediedfiaeitrit^S^^ wUlyiee 
«s much plwmrg^ 


J^Ji***i mat gnir), again. 

Sgla^aat la OMtUiag agamoM taa pmMuwKfer* aag 

HbftglaUramiSag. Mihatat , 

M»idnmeaapan..a»tiai ■* ’ 

fVenymt /o r— P. r.»« gpf. 


Mger/ erair.OiMtfrdiitroeff erf mUmr eouidtmtian. 


lutveeMlqi 


MJVDOB/ 


mnviM I 


tiuemrtieuUw.of foe dUCtw^^ •m'flMg.'Ti 
mm Srahmi la e .fottnC mUnlSV ef fne ASMlenam 


Am); iptdM 




LtMBlHB, 


hf all 
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M£H£lfET ALL . 

1Kb aboTe most extmrdinary maiii, ivvbd, liM 
tie m!gfal^ jslratol^ypaai, Oliver Cromwell and 
Kapoleon BuonaiMtftef eeems to have bees 
oneated to diange the deetinies of the world. 
Was born at Cawe, ia Ronmelia, in the year 
1769, but hia bofily and mental fiboultiea re- 
tain the Vlgonr of yonih. The governor of 
Gavale adopted him aa hia eon, for hia fiomily 
waa obaonre. Mebemet had acaroely reached 
thirteen yeara old, when the inhabitanta of a 
neighbouring village refoaed their protector 
the tribute due to him, and aa he had not 
troopa, he could not ^orce the payment. 
*^Give me a dozen troopera, and a good horae,’’ 
eaid Ali. ^ and 1 will undertake to get in the 
impoat.*^ 

He left with nine aoldiera for that purpoae. 
Having reaehod the village vdien the greater 
number of the rebels were absent at work, he 
repaired to the mosque, and called for four of 
the principal inhabitants to make a proposi- 
tion. They presented themselves without 
mistrust; Mebemet Alitook them prisoners, 
placed them before his troopers, went through 
the villai^ threatening to Idll the prisoners if 
a single inhabitant made resistance, and ar- 
rived thus at Cavale Without aceident. The 
four ohiefa, feding confident that they would 
not recover their liberty without they urged 
that the tribute ought to bo paid by their 
lellow-oitizonB, employed their influence, and 
it was soon discharged. 

Addiress and audadty are the two great 
virtues of the East. This expedirion made 
the name of Ali ooiabratod throughout the 
ebuntry, and procured him a marriago with a 
wealthy vridow. the relation of the governor. 
Mebemet, who bad, as all true Turks have, a 
taste for eonitiieiroe as well as arms, ontoi^ 
into the tobadoo trade, in which he made a 
iara® fortune. 

The conquest of Egypt, by the French, took 
him gway from hia mereantUe pursuits ; he 
M At, Ibe head of a troop collected by the 
governor of Cavi|e^ add aoon. diatingniahed 
himself, and bbtt^ed honour ftjom the hands 
of the Gapitan Padui. 

lu the mean time, he studied the. tactica of 
the French army^' dbaetvod the disciriine esta- 
hllahed by the conquerors, a^d tooeght to make 
himself aoqmMnted with the ideas suggested 
by. Buonaparte, upon the importance of die 
>Sgunvation of Egypt, These ideat he was 
domed to organize, to extend, >nd; probably, 
he Ateeady saw the foitUre that awaited him. 

He'nmeoted nothihg to attract the aitten- 
thm of the Sultan, by takiiig an active part in 
the ,war>^ whicb wb JAtter was carrying on 
igdlnat the Mamriske revcltors. It is, doubt- 
^.to t^ period, df the Ufe of Ali. that the 
followiag^anecdti^tdld, without date, by a 
traveller, relates, nongbit fs for from bring 
-M aeuofdanee vrith our ideas of hononr, we 


A rebri chief bad rendered hims^ teiiy 
formidable, ravaging the ebuntry,. ' 
the foithfiil villages, and killing the fahabt- 
tants. His force, vriiich ..increased day by 
day, tiireatened to become an army. Mrite- 
met sent a secret envCy to him,, to atk an in* 
terview in an appointed place. 

It was in a IcSmly bbsse, where they had lit- 
tle fear of an ambush, And each was to be 
accompanied only a fow troopers. The 
insurgent ohier tboi^t that AH wished to 
join him vrith hia Albanhuis, and, being desir- 
ous to attach himselfrto such a companion, 
went to the appointed place. A ooUation 
having been prepared, toe two ehiefo placed 
themselves at the table, and remained alone, 
that they mia^t oonverse vrith greater fireo- 
dom. 

The rebel made proporitions to Mebemet, 
which be, at first, disonssed, and then appa- 
rently accepted. They rose from the table, 
and no slave being present to bear the eWer, 
according to Eastern custom, the Mameluke 
presented it to Mebemet, who pat down his 
arms to enable him to warii more freely, made 
a great lather vrith the soap upon his beard 
and eyelids, which, having dried, he, in his 
turn, offered to his host the water and per- 
fomos. 

The Mamrinke, not vrishing to show less 
confidence, imitat^ the examj^e. Ali, then, 
profiting by a moment when the Mameluko 
was not looKing, soizedhis arms, made a blow 
at bis neck, and killed him, dragged the body 
to the vrindow, and past it thence at the foot 
of the troopers who attended it. Paralysed 
by tills sight, they made flight, and the Imnd, 
vnilch had increased through the reputation 
of the chief, disperscld as soon as the news of 
his death .spread. 

An aot«f this kind, committed by an Euro- 
pean, would be dishonorable, but in Egypt, 
it added frerii laurels to the reputation of 
Mebemet. He was not askod respecting the 
means omployed against the Mameluke, vriio 
was known to be a forocious tyrant ; be 
delivered the country of a dangerous enemy, 
and that was sufficient Ihr pubfic admiration. 
Ali knew bis nation, and Itiuw 'what ennobled 
a man in its eves. ' 

His increasing briebrity raised ibo jealousy 
of his rivals. ^Tffiiey persuaded the Grand 
Seignior that his popufority in E^t would 
eud in making him formidable, and they bad 
him named Pariia at SUlPnlea: ' 

But AH’percrived that his priiftoal destiny 
Was to be folffiled alone on Hie bertos ef.tbo 
Nile. The Sheiks and UlemaS, excited by 
himy neut to Constantinople, deputies, who 
b^ui^ back afonnon, by 'Whirii Ike goveqrn- 

EnglUaic^ Who from riiat riiue^ had lciqied 
for the 'bouupatiun bf that Country, aM .baw 
tile obstacles which Ali vriMdd .epq^ tC ber 
dridUi sUoeeeded in getting hfo . wmdlMen 
rev^toiby ike Gfond Seigffior, 

m thetutaditul^ puisfoV^ 
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knovidiig this, sent two thowAiid to Constanti- 
nople I and, firom this time, his title was no 
more eontested. 

What followed, ahewed him worthy of the 
situation, he held. The English, haring de- 
iolaxed wav at the Porte, formed a scpiadron 
of tweaiy^three Tessels, and attempted the 
oonquest of Egypt, after the example of Buo- 
naparte; hat routed on all sides, they were, at 
last, reduced to solicit a eapituhttion, which 
Mehemet granted them. 

He then followed up, with actiTity^ the war 
against, the Mameluaek with whom, at last, 
he concluded a treaty, which was destined to 
be of short duration. Whether it was, that 
these implacable enemies continued to con- 
spire, or whether it was, the fear of the Pasha 
was their only crime, he determined to be 
quit of them at one blow. Every one knows 
file Mahomedan St. Bartholomew, by which 
perished all that remained of these enfran- 
chised slaves. We may say, that with them, 
perished the whole Mussulman tradition, and 
and that their fall was necessary to the rege- 
neration contemplated by Mehemet. With- 
out approving of the treachery to which they 
fell a victim, we must admit that their des- 
potism, their ambition, and their indestructi- 
ble attachment to savage prejudices, had ren- 
dered thorn as odious to tlie people, an embar- 
rassing to the Pacha. We may be dazzled 
by the poetical splendour of that courageous 
band, feel sympathy at witnessing its san- 
guinaij destruction, without, at the same 
time, forgetting what a mass of violence, ex- 
tortion, and perfidy, was associated vrith the 
name of Mameluke. At the present day, 
this name awakens in Egypt the remembrance 
of a soourge, rather than of a glory. 

It is seldom that the lives of founders of 
empires are free from these terrible oxocu- 
tions, and which must be called crimes, but 
are, perhaps, necessary. Mehemet Ali hae 
shed loss blood than Charlemagne, and his 
domination is less absolute than that of Peter, ' 
whose right to the title of ^ great ” is not 
contested. Bom in a period of decline, in an 
uncivillEed and oon^iptcd nation|he,.of course, 
had the vices of his people, and this is so true, 
that to his very vices be his owed bis Buecess. 
NeverthdesB, if he employs stratagem to levy 
an impost, quell a revqlt, or desl^y his ene- 
mies, it is bManse stratsgem done can suo- 
oeed in sneh a situation, and because he him- 
self fears the iteachery. which he himself em- 
ploys.' Thus it stay he said that there are 
two men in tlm Phsha cf Egypt — ^flrst the 
Turii:, a barbarian among^ barbarians — ^then 
the elevated mind who has guessed at the civi- 
lization nations, showing himself to them 
as4hey ave to him. This double character is 
not only the sign of a rare degew of inteUi- 
fcnce, hut is the general cbaxacteristie of 
loandem who, by their veiy mission, belong 
to tw;o mders of ideas and two orders of so- 
ciety. I wonld add a. lemarh- Our Euro- 
pean ipsveniin niis havn tbo. bad habit of less* 


oiling everytbing; they have introdueod chaf- 
foring into state aflhirs, and have applied to 
the Mghest quesUons a tort of shopkeeping 
cunning. In this, at least, an important les- 
.Bon is given them by Mehemet. He has 'never 
employed petty perfidy hut hi netty ..things. 
When his horizon is enlarged, hiS an^ m- 
ninf gives way to the rectitude of a imm of 
gemuB, and he returns to that vyhibh is sih^o 
and true, because in politios, as in everything 
else,, that is also really great and beautifoL. 
But to eeinm to Ids hiatmy. Once delivered 
from the Mamelukes, he occupied himself with 
tiio war against the Wahabites, a fimatical 
sect, who lawtendod to restore ifiamism to its 
o^nal purity, and who had just taken Me- 
dina. Ho sent against them his eldest son 
Toussoum, who, after many victories, died of 
the plague at Damanhour, leaving the army to 
the command of his brother Ibrahim, the same 
who commanded at Nezib, and who commands 
yet. 

Ibrahim Pasha, who is regarded as the 
sword of old Mehemet, is about forty-fonr 
years of a^ ^it is said hie was bom in the year 
17 df>.) Hjb intellect is not so capacious as 
that of his father, but ^ talent comes to him 
upon the field of battle,’* as Napoleon said of 
Massena. His campaign against tiie Waha- 
bites would have done honour to our greatest 
generals. Egypt owes to him the organiza- 
tion of her army, and, what is more difficult, 
the establishment of strict discipline. Much 
has been spoken about the excesses committed 
by his troops in Greece, but the truth is, that 
the rebels famished the example which the 
E^^tians followed. 

^^en the combined fleets of Russia, France, 
and England dosfroyed the Tureo-Egyptian 
squadron without declaration of war, but by 
a sumrise, which perhaps one day they wiU 
rue, Ibrahim had not landed at Navarino, but 
arrived four hours afterwards. The shores 
were yet smoking with the remains of his ves- 
sels, and covered with the dead bodies of his 
Bsamen; cries of anger and indignation arose 
at this sight in the Egyptian ra^s, and they 
spoke of reprisals agmnst the Christians. 

** We win put to death whoever dares insult 
a Frank,” oriod Ibrahim. 

He then smothered his desire of vengeance 
and of grief, and busied hims^ in saving tiie 
remains of his fleet. , 

We ask, could the most chiHsed of our ge- 
nerals have done better! 

Besides Jhrahim, Mehemet had a third son, 
who gave great hopes— Ismael. To him the 
padbA oonflded the unfortunate ejepedition to 
Nubia, which was to himi ha the mpaign^ of 
Moscow had hem to Buqnaparts. Ismam pei. 
rished there with nearly all his soldiers, iaA 
thejaiet of Mehemet atihis loss is stiU felt. 

We ^ say nothing of the effisKts ntadeliiy 
Mdieimet Ali for the dviliziddoii and eniich- 
mentuf Egypt; these airtwen-nqldiihed.fo^^ 
.and( weB-known to aU^ f’estuen^ miiindies 
bav# been drained oflf^lhebed of ^ la^ 
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timiepalnd from Ramaiilileft to Aloxoaidylaj 
ootton^ mid mulberry treee planted in au 
diiji^ona. 9%e pasha tuu fonnded sdioole, 
mdsed hospitals, timber-yards^ and arsenids— 
H lAtort, has exeonted in leas time^ with less 
means and resouroes, and in spite of the om^ 
barrassments of a preearions sltnation^ more 
thsa Peter the Great had even oommenced 
doling Ills long reign. Thanks to him, Bgypt 
has become, within the last fifteen years, the 
tefiige of all those ^oneers of intelligonoe who 
go oa drying up barbarism before worn, and 
an aeylnm of all unappreciated talent. He 
has made the Ulemas accept European oirili- 
sation<-« result wliioh the Sultan Mahmood 
never oeuld arrire at, and he is at this moment 
the representatiTo of progress and Islandsm 
la ihe East. Thus, to him are turned the 
eyes of the true b^evers who still desiro to 
■are the old empire, and the arrival of Turk- 
ish vessels in £g^ sufficiently profves it. 
The captains and all the crews or the fleet do 
not yimd without fighting, and at the mere 
order of an admiral, without sympathy or ad- 
miration ibom the enemy. 

Such, then, are MAemet and Ibrahim. 
The first continues the projects of Napoleon 
in Egypt, amd is, after him, the man who has 
done more and greater thhigs than any other 
man of our age. A clever politician, a pow- 
erfhl administrator, he is found acquainted 
with general soieneo, without having learned 
anything, and by the mere intuition given by 
genius. The second, nearly slvrays at tlie head 
of annies sinoo twenty-four years of age, and' 
nearly always victorious, oonunands the 
trahied troops, who place inhimthat unshaken 
oonildeneo whibh oonstitutes the strength of 
a soldier. 

Onr Portrait, whhdi prefhoes the above me- 
moir, is from tho eriginalskeluh, taken during 
aoimenoe with Mmiemet All. 


TO IIT OUAADIAN AKGBL. 

On. whlmAlai-eanNMr bowi my head. 

' And all aait]|*s Mmloga aaam aa daad. 

Ta fhae. my Omurdiaa Aiwal. 1 
ImpUnliiU mils my tssrlUlaya. 

BeUljtiiavt finiHt I ftom thy throne, i' • . 
^MWlookkfwiCli kind eompaMloo deiml 


Aadinihan 


desiiairt 
iver fhera. 


Sour AiUMl.^boa art ever 

And Idd thy elAd kmiel d^uaS 
Thou swesily polttt'st to lieavea Sh^ 
Tbs masalBMi of sternal love. 

Where •pbita.alt in floiy reign* 
EefeeBMd fM every bnath of p^ 
Imhd on, M om my Miomi guida* 
let me be ever fay tby tide. 


Jn iveet eos^nlottebi^ with tbro 
'■ lGiil^,myAi| ^ 


ly btoroed (juldtt,myAi|gri fMs!^‘ 
i^ylhy yrirtrotlotfaMendl ' 

. lAona.O» Jl-^. 
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EftECS ETATURE IN MAN. 
Dance, when oontompibting the stature 
, of mau, and his oountonanbe empowered io 
pM npon the heavens, mntaneously broke; 
into the melodlBB of aeration, thauHiig atth*ii 

The diflbrenc^ whidh^ we Slmem in the 
musoles of the lower extremitv between man 
and the other mammalia, arise ont of that 
charaeteristio fbatnre, which so strikingly 
distinguiriios man from all other animale, m., 
hia erect stature. An aoenrate exAmination 
of this Bubieot, will shew us, that the erect 
position belongs to man only; and that Iho 
well-known passage of the Roman poet, is not 
merely distinguished by its elegance of diction, 
but oonfirmed by the results of physiological 
investigation. 

^n«|ue cum niieetont naimnlln ceten terrum 

Oa numini aublime dedit ; cmlamqnB tmii 

J uaait ; et erecloa ad aldeta totlwe vnliua. 

Frone to the duat are ever bowed, 

TIw looks of all earth's lower creo tares. 

But God gave mao a front sublimS, 

To gase on Heaven with glorious fintiirea ; 

— Gavo him to walk erect, auA view, 

. Hit stars, and firmaments of blue I 

In order to enable any animal to presorvo 
the ereet position, tho following conditions 
ore requirod : — 

let. That tho parts of tho body should be 
BO disposed, as to admit of being maintained 
with ease, in a state of eqnilihrium. 

2d. That the musoles s^uld have suffi- 
oient power to correct tho deviationB from 
this state. 

3d. Thai the centreof gravity of the wiiolo 
body should fiill within the space occupied by 
the foot 

4th. That the feet ihemselveB should have 
a broad surfaoe, resting firmly on the ground, 
and should admit of bomg, in a manner. 
to the earth. 

All these dronBBstanees are united in the 
neoessary dimfee in man only. > 

The broader the Burfhee included by the 
feet, the more securely will the line of gravity 
rest within that Burfroe. Thefbetof man are 
much broader than Uiose of any animal, and 
admit of being sepsxaM mere widely than 
any other. The sonrees of ihe latter preroga- 
tive reside in the superior breadth of the 

sf 

necfc of the lepijcr^.vvjDQliA^ : by throwing . 
the bone of the hed^ oidWuds, diimngaga U 
from 'the hip-joint. . 

The whole tanms, metatarsus, end toes, 
ivm on the gr<mnd, fo Jibe hihM 

not in other anhi^. The sirnim, and the 
boar, have the end'ef -the ue calds rms^ f^^ 
the euxfiioe : mile on ihh' eoiitrafy,'1t projeecfi 
in man, and its prominent jnrtion has a most 
important digre In aupp^uig the back of the 
foCfc Themfreribr iSitpa ot ihhifoot resta 
dudly on the gnmnd fo the ; which 
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difciimoiaiiod . leaves them a freer use of thdr 
thumb' and. kmg hi sdidtig the branches 
of ^^eeSydM.) and venders the organ, so much 
the lem adapted to support Uie bodj^ on lovel 



noting' m the os calois. expands into the plan- 
tar msciar ,hi. the sunim ; and in other quad- 
rupeds^ it holds the place of the brevU^ 
or perforatu» digiiorum pedii, parsing over 
the OB Galois, in such a direction, that its ten- 
don, would be comjffepBod, and its action im- 
peded, if heel rested on tho j^ound. 

The extensors of tho ankle-joint, and chiefly 
those which form tho calf of tho leg, aro very 
small In the mammalia, even in tho ^nus 
simue. The peculiar mode of progression of 
the human subject, sufficiently acoonuts for 
their vastly superior size in man. By eleva- 
ting the os oalds, tho^ raise the whole body 
in tho act of progression ; and by extending 
the leg on the foot, they counteract that ten- 
dency which the weight of the body has to 
bend the leg, in standing. 

The thigh is plaeed in tho same lino with 
the trunk, in man ; it always forms an angle 
with the spino, in animals ; and this is, often, 
oven an acute one. The oxtonsprs of the knee 
are much stronger in the hnman subject than 
in other mamii^ia, as tlioir double efibct of 
extending the leg on tho thigh, and of bring- 
ing the thigh forwards on the leg, forme a 
very oBsential part in the human mode of pro- 
gression. 

The flexors of tho knee are, on the oontraory, 
stronger in animals; and are inserted so much 
lower down in tho tibia (oven in the simiss), 
than in the human subject, that tlie support 
of tho body, on tho hind legs, must bo very 
iiiseonro ; as tho thigh and leg form an angle, 
instead of continuing in a straight lino* 

The glui^ whidi is the largest 

muscle in the human body, is so small and in- 
si^fleaut in animals, that it may almost bo 
said not to exist. This muscle, which forms 
the groat bulk of the human buttock, extends 
tho pelvis 0^ the tl^hs, in standing; and, 
assisted by the other two glutgi, maintains 
thhi^fart ip a state of equiwium on tho lower 
es^tremity, which rests on the ground, while 
the one is oarriod forwards in progrossion. 
l^e true office of ^ese important muecles does 
not, therefore, oonsbit, ae it is usually repre- 
sented in the common anatomical works, in 
moving tho tbi^bii,|he pdvis, hut in that of 
fixing thepelvuion the thighs, , and of main- 
talning it in the erect position. 

Suim, tiien, ace tho supports by which the 
trunk the humau body is fimdy maintained 
in the en^ position. The properties of the 
trunk, wbidh contribate to tho same end, may 
now be diglitly mentioned, to oonqiloto the 
viewpf tiiieeiihjecsb^ 

The breadth of ^e liuman pelvis affords a 
fim. basis on whieh all the superior parts rem 

* .iRrun p/oiito» tlie lule uf fins foot. 

i A brood mdiau'd idiikUs on obicli vs sit. 


seoarf^; the ssihfr pik is so namw b other 
auinui^, that tlmiariiiik reprosoats an IhimKtedi 
pyramid; and there nHtst^.oonsequenffy, bo 
great difficulty b mainiahiiiig it in a sj^ of 
'oquiUbnum, if it were possible for the 
to assume be erect jj^sition. Tn.im^ 
stances where the pelvis is broader,., |pSr.ether ; 
oouditionB of the upright stature aid ^abseKt i 
the bear, however, forms an exception ,iO. tma, ' 
observation, and, consequently, admitsof 
taught to stand and walk erect^ altlnMh 
posturd is mauifostly moouvenient aw' 
some to the animal. 

The perpeudioular position of the vertebral 
column, under the centre of the basis cranii, 
and the diroetion of tho eyes and mouth for- 
wa^B, would be as inoonveniont to man, if 
he went on all fours, as they aro well adapted 
to Ids erect stature. In the former case, he 
would not be able to look before him; and tho 
groat weight of the head, with the compara- 
tive weakness of the extensor muscles, and 
the want of ligamentum nueha^ would ren- 
der the elcvatm of that organ almost impos- 
siblo.* 

When quadrupeds endeavour to support 
themsolvoB on the hind extremities, as, for 
instance, for tho purpose of seisdug any objects 
wiUi tho fore feet, they rather sit down than 
assume tho erect position ; for they , rest on 
bo thighs as well as on be feet, and. bis can 
only bo done where the fore part of the body 
is small, os in be simlia, be squirr^ly &c. $ 
in other oases, the animal is obliged also to 
support itself by be fore feet, as in bo deg, 
ca/, foo. The large and strong tail, in some 
instanoes, forms, as it were, a bird foot, imd 
thereby inoreases tho surfaoo for supporting 
the body, as in tho kangaroo and bo jerboa* 

Various gradations may be observ^ in bo 
mammalia, oonnootiiig man to boso animjda 
which are strictly quadrupeds. The simiio, 
which are by no moans calculated for be erect 
position, aro not, on be other hand, destined, 
iBpe the proper quadrupeds, to go on all fours, 
^ey live in trees, where their front and bin- 
der extremities are bob employed in dlmb- 
ing, &o. 

The iruo quadrupeds have be front of be 
trunk supported by be anterior extiemiries, 
which aro, consequently, much larger mid 
stronger than in man ; as the hind feet of be 
same animals yield, in those respects, to those 
of tho human suliject. The chest is, is a 
manner, suspended between be seapulm; and 
be Bozrati magni musdes, whib suimort it 
in bis position, are, cessequently^ it groAt 
bulk and strength. When viewed togsbisr, 
they r^resent a kind of ghrb surrqbadmg be 
best. 

Thm are some who have endeavouved .te 
bow bat Man was not be oaly animal 
formed to look upon the HeavenSi aid adduce 
be fisli called Ouranoscopus, aa an instanioe 
aiif contrairei but be of be above 

*^La«rvac«'f UliimenWli on ffoop; Asot^ pu. 
308 - 0 . 
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6allBe^ tofHromote this strootoKo b nan* 

iMpanhly oombii»^ wit^ his erootness or 
sfittnrs;, vrliiob »o amiosl possesshs b oonibi* 
nation; and that the eje of sian is not a mere' 
vacant staring ball, bat fiUedi with wonderfhl 
fiotff and guted, by aid of reaso^ with the 

S »wer of merdng beyond ^the Vefl^^ oven 
to the "Heaven of Heavens.” 


EVERY BAY 5KETCHES. 

TIUE STOESV. 

Tns man whose thoughts are of the ftiture 
directs his gase aloft, he that is busy with the 
^paOt looks to the ground, the present fills the 
muuTof him who looks straight before him, 
while he that thinks of nothing, looks to the 
right and left; but if a man oast frequent 
glances in the rear, be sore remorseless cre- 
ditors are busy with his thoughts. He tliat 
walks slowly, reflects, meditates, or is wrapt 
in some caioolation— ‘he whose mind is filled 
with projects, strides rapidly along; he who 
mns^ dreams of some rich legacy, of lovo, or of 
vanity. 

A simple dress, dig^tly nej^ected, but cleui 
withal; a gait neither too hasty nor too slow; 
a demeanour without effeminacy, yet not too 
stiff; mark a reasonable, good, and cordial 
man.' 

man who trots along, mincing his steps, 
blinking his eyes, throating forth his head, 
'and wagging his shoulders, is a cliatterbox, a 
puactilious caviller. 

’ He iriiose .dross is neat, yet who is 
eonat>>ntly drawing his hand over his hat, 
dueting his tronsers with his ^ocket-handker- 
ehlef, robbing the fronts of his ooat with his 
cleave, is of a minnto, susceptible, and waapltdi 
dh^sition. 

He that wears goM chains visible with the 
naked e^oameos, rings, watch-seals, is oitlier 
a wealthy rustic, a conjurer, a vendor of s||| 
ciflos, or an Italian prince. 

' TKB SALUTATfON. 

The magistrate, the professor, or the presi- 
derd of a pubUocIloe, who, dressed in a sable 
suit, with one Imnd thrust In lus breast, walks 
.M^ »^ stiff.y,^JorkB wt^ 

.^hjdad^ IS not, as is comn^mly supposed, a m«i 
with pride:.' ho is, in. general, good, 
aad,.^U-mfMmfng, thongh ratw. particular 

Ycb^ IHNihd man is not merely the onb that 
grwis i!^h aglanco or a n^, but is also 
.{ie ^hatm^tes jour- bow with affectation. 

. $hoo 07 oooaciibh oh which it is allowable 
for a^jBver mah to ap|^ a fool is this^-^ 

Two, bib mcetnlofpc, sihile at each ofoer, 
e»dau|iB0 ehdleBs bows, and at every salaam 
ea^ sovances h stop, nnill, when, near enon^ 


te-sMe haiulk,boih'at.dn^ inquire and rSh 
po^p^How do you dor “«etty well, 


thank yon, how an mf* theft ntand fridrihg 
with open months. They IftowpAf they kifew 
each mer. . . .. 

Tbft hifotioT and siij^or, both emh^iiM, 
never exchange bows, butpass on, apparent]^ 
not scoing one another. Wen yon 'to meet d 
fool ten times in hh hour, he would bjhv as 
many times.' 

A man of tact, if he meet youat dnak, or in 
some ont-of-the-way place, in the compmv of 
one lady, will never bow, even if yon are nee 
to face. ^ 

When two men suet who despise ea& 
otiier, botii bow with marked respect and 
civility, for both foar one anotiter. t 

The hnsband bows to the lover with a i^a-* 
tronizing air, the lover returns the bow with 
a smile, on the same occasion : rivalc compress 
Uieir Ups, the creditor bows in oonfotion, "the 
debtor with levity ; friendship greets with the 
hand alone, love with a glance. When two 
men have previonsly seen each other at a 
funeral, on meeting again, were it even at a 
masked ball, they assume a grate and solemn 
air. 

The man who wears a wig bows but sel- 
dom; the exorcise of the hat always causes 
him consideraj^e anxiety. 

THE BAT. 

The shape of a hat, and the mode in which 
it is worn, give oonsidmablo insight into the 
heart and mind. 

He that cooks his hat on ono ear is a pol- 
troon assuming an air of braveoty. 

He that wears it off his forehead is a gaby. 

Ho that wears it slonched over his eyes, 
and raised up behind, is a railer. 

He that rams it down pezpondicnlarly over 
his brows is a blunt ill-natured follow. 

Ho that walks witii it in his hand is a cox- 
comb. 

The man Who has always a bran new shiny 
hat possoBses the spirit of order ; he Is a man 
of method. 

He that wears a peaked hat with a large 
brim and a broad riband-— in a word, he that 
wears a hat such as they, are never worn, is a 
foJse-minded and oonoeiM moimerist. < 

GENERAL RSMABR8. 

The*man who is ever laughfofiM h.fool, but 
he that never laughs is a hloCkheadI 

The busy man u>6!ks, hut seesnot -l tiie idler 
sees without looking ; the , Jpun^^ both, secs 

A quick walker either , does not lonn|^,.cr 
knows not how. The same may be said'of 
him that yawns in the street, or that poisses a 
pretty wiuiian atui looks 00 ^ Cirpsases befo 
a showy shoprfocot or a hnfoi^bank’s booth 
without Btqppiag. A ^ takes a waR; and 
never lounges. A stnp^.man loungeuebme- 
times, a Bian talent 

The true lonuger o^tlpues in oho dfosofion 
unttia ofuhrii^pM before orhoeiiooiiii'^ 

ter, some intemptioni a mrowd^ sboiHrh)? 
dow at the comer of a street, a hhove, ft blow 
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of «|muer capable of 

dtei^iligldi eoora^ :Vfom apcideDt to aooi* 
eilDounter to eneouater, he comes, 
bofotes^ he Teturofl, aud finds himself either 
ftom, or Tory near, his home, as 
•chanee may haTo willed. 

One may lounge awa} from home, in a pub- 
lic phbc^ alone or in company with one other 
louDjm. Ho that thinks to lounge in his 
owAouse is mist^en, he muses. 

The muser is he that continues to say, 
« 1 am going, 1 am going,” and yet still re- 
tains his interlocutor by the button. The 
muser babbles* but thinks not ; the loung^ 
thinks much, but speaks little. The muser is 
the lounger trayostied, he is enough to disgust 
one of lounging. 

Enough for the present. — Good eyening. — 
Chativari^ 


HERODOTUS. 

THE FIRST KECOBDXNO TlUyELLEB. 

(From Bladiwood,') 

What was the audience that Herodotus ad- 
dressed. Was it readerswhom he courted) No, 
but auditors. Was it the literary body whom 
he addresBed->a small body evozywhere f No, 
but the public without limitation. Public ! 
hut what public I Not the public of Ijaeodm- 
mon, drunk with tiie gloomy insolence of self- 
conceit — ^not the public of Athens, amiably 
yain, oonTtoous, atbhle, refined. No, it was the 
public of universal Hellas, an august congress 
r^rosenting the total civilization of the earth; 
so that of any man not known at Olympia, 
prince, emperor, whatever he might call him- 
self, if he were not present in person or by 
proxy, ;^a might warrantably affirm that he 
was homo ignorahilio^o. person of whose ex- 
istence nobody was bound to take notice ; a 
man to be ignored by a grand jury. This 
T^resentative Champ de Afai, Herodotus 
addressed. And in what character did he 


exterior relatiaiis* ifiiiiit at tim^i have been 
looked to wit)i perma- 

nently barbouriag poseltle 'dri:^ of .sa- 
vage eruption wmq^ about wtims after, 
did actually swallow up thu jGHreoto^edlbx^.of 
Bactria, (or Bokki^} as' »]inii^,%y Aicfc- 
emder ; swallowed it su iffiddMlyj£^4n|l.ap 
effectually, that merely the blank fM^ 
tragical catastrophe has reached' 

Perhaps the only record of Babtria 
sullen report of some courier firom Susoi mito 
would . come back with his letters undriiyetod-; 
simply reporting, that on reaching such a ferry 
on some nameless river, or such an ontpost 
upon a hoath, he found it in possessiott of a 
fierce nnknown race— the ancestors of Ihture 
Affghans or Tartars. * # * • « 

in this character it was, that Herodotus at 
times addressed the assembled Greece^ at 
whose bar he stood. That the intenrity of 
this patriotic idea intermitted at thues ; ^toct 
it was suffered to slumber torouf^ entire 
books ; this was but an artist’s mauagement, 
which caused it to swell upon the ear all the 
more sonorously, more clammronsly, more ter- 
rifically, when toe lungs of the organ filled 
once more with breath, when the trumpet 
stop was opened, and toe * fondro^nt* stole 
of toe organist commenced the haustone eho- 
rus from Marathon. Here came out the ’rim- 
rooter in which Herodotus appeared. The 
Iliad had taken Greece at die was during dm 
building of toe first temple at Jerusalem— ^&n 
too era of David and Solomon— a thousand 
years before Christ. The oarie’s plume in her 
cap at that ora was derived from Asia. It 
was the Tread, it was Asia that in those 
days constituted the great enemy of Greece. 
Greece universal had been oonfederatedaf alnst 
the Asia of that day, and, after an Iliad of 
woes, bad triumphed. But another era of 
500 years bad passed since Troy; Again 
there has been an universal war raging be- 
tween Greece and a groat foreign potentate. 
Again,. :toiB enemy of Greeoo is called Asia. 
Ht what is Asia ) The Asia of toe IHad 


address it I What character did , he ascribe was a petty maritime Asia. But Ada now 
to. toe audience t What character did he as- means Perda ; and Perda. taken in eombina- 


Bume to himself t Them he addressed some- 
times in thdr general character of human be- 
ings ; hut still navi]^ a common intomst in a 
central network of civilization, investitig a cer- 
tain ring fence, beghming in Sicily and Car- 
thaga, whence it ran round throna^ Lybta, 
E§^pt, < Syria, Persia, the Ionian belt, pr zone, 
and tonmnating in the majestic region of 
Afsn— toe homo of liberty-^the Pharos of 
troth and intoUeotaal power— the yestj re|^o& 
in which they, were nU at that memeixt assem- 
bled. There was such a oollectivo body dimly 
recognized at times by toe ancients, as cor- 
responds to our mpdern Christendom,, and 
having some unity of posdble interest by com- 
parison, with the unknown regions df Scytlnas, 
’ indias, and Etoiopias, lying in a far wider 
clrele beyond; regions mt from thdr very 
bbsourity, and from toe utter darknesa of toefr 


tion vrito its dependencies of Syria and Egypt, 
means toe World. The frontier' line ortho 
Persian empire " marched” or confined with 
the Grecian ; but now so vast was the revohi- 
rion effected by Gyrus, toot had not toe Per- 
sions been withheld by their dismal bigotry 
from cultivatinff maritime fecilitiee, the Greeks 
must have suiik under toe enormous powor 
BOW brought to bear upon them. At one blow 
the whole territory of what is now' Turkey in 
Ada, viz the. whole of Anatofia^ond of Ar- 
menia, had bm exdnguished as %^neutral and 
interjacent feroe fer Greece. At one btefy, 
by the battle of Thymbra, toe Perstii^axto^ 
Itod him brought nearer by much mm'.toim 
a^toousand miles to toe gatro of Grom ' 

! That danger .it is necessary to eciiOdv^ Jn 
mrder to conceive to«!L,-Jicabi^Qent triniApli. 
Herodotus— whose feniOy and nesarerigenom- 







^v<^pre4eaeiiionr nuMi Hre tireaitA^d 9^ 
S«rdii^ uoto 
thfl Tast Ttrrwgfi mpared 
lw;;iiMr%rreat Kiag-Httiui liiive ud liu jaeng 
i A^pation fiUod and dflaWd with tile mar* 
moua display of Oriental powei;^ and been 


was Leo j^Meannt Hwn Idoerltii Mlaeaa s 
here wae ilaadeviite from Pr(Mter-< 9 w% 1 b^ 
tho Cham cxf Tartary^ and tiie abideA oHIiM af 
Hindoivtaa} ftom Agfa mid Lahore eiNIte 
great MognL This wae one tide of the md- 
dal } nnd on the other wae tiie]^*^^ 


thus premtfed to andemtand the teniflo oolU« iotian who reeorded what aU had hjeaiti by 


•ioDB of the Pertiaa foreee with thoee of 
Greece. He had heard in hie tiarele bow the 
glorious result wae appreciated in foreign 
lands. Ho eanie baok to Greece with a two- 
fold fireight of treasures. He had two mee- 
aoM for hS* country. One waa— a report of 
all that was wonderful in IhreSgn lanu ; all 
thsit was intereetiiig from its noTehr or its 
vast antiquity; all that was regarded by the 
natfvee lor its sanctity, or by forei^ere with 
mnasemeut, as a meaeure of colossal power in 
nteohanies. And these foreign lands, we must 
vemembor, eonstituted the total world to a 
Grebk. uama wae vet in her iufhnt days un- 
heard of beyond Italy* £igypt and the other 
dependencies of rertia composed the total 
inap south ift Greece. Oreeoe, with the Me- 
diterranean islande, and tiie eastern side of 
the Adriatib, together with Maoodou and 
Thrace, made up tite world of Europe. Asia, 
which nad not yot received the narrow limi- 
tation imposed upon that word by Rome, was 
co-exteumve with Persia; and it might be 
divided into Asia eis-Tigritana, and Asia 
Irfiiie-Tigritaua ; the Euxino and the Caspian 
were the boundaries to the north ; and to one 
advaneing Anther, the Onus was the northern 
bbimdary,.aad the Indus the eastern. Tha 
Punjab, as fhr as the river Sutlege, that is, 
up a our present British oantonments at Ln- 
diana, was iudistinotiy supposed to be within 
the jurisdiction of the Great King. Probably 
ho hold the whole intervening territory of the 
late Kunjeet Slog, as now possessed by the 
Sihhs* And beyond these umits all was a 
mere path of ideal splendour, or a dull repe- 
tition of monotonous barbarism. 


fractions, but none in tiie whole sericn INdw 
if we ooDsider how rare was either character 
in ancient times, how difficult it was to travel 
where no license made it safe, where no pre- 
parations in roads, inns, oarriages, made it 
convenient ; that eveiwtiyc centuries in ad- 
vance of this era, littie knowledM was gene- 
rally dnmlated of any region, unmu so fir cs 
it had been traversed by the Roman Icriohs ; 
considering the vast orranlHy of the auaienoo 
assmabled— a gulf capablo of swaUdWing 
mountains ; and, on the other hand, that hero 
was a man fresh from the Pyramids and the 
Kilo, from Tyre, from Babylon, and the Tem- 
ple of Behis^ traveller who had gone in 
with his sickle to a harvest yot outoutiie^ 
that this same man, ooutidoM as an hist^ 
riaii, spoke of a stmgu le vritii which the earth 
was still agitated ; that the people who had 
triumphed so memoraMy in this war, hap- 
pened to be the same pwple who were then 
listening ; that the leaden in this glorlons 
war, whose names had already passed into 
spiritual powers, were the fathers of the pre- 
sent audienoo ; oombining into one picture all 
these oiroumstanoes— one must aditit that 110 
such meeting between giddy expectation, and 
the very excess of power to meet its olamour- 
ons ealb, is likely to have occurred beforsTor 
sinoe upon this earth. Hftber had assembled 
people from the most island and most illi- 
terato parts of Greece ; people that would 
have settled a pension for life upon fay man 
who would have doMorihed to them sb mnoh as 
a crocodile or ichneumon. To these people, 
the j^ear of his public recitation would be the 
meridian year of their lives. He saw that 
The report whioh personal travels enabled^ the whole soene would become almost a dra- 
Hcrodotua to. make of this extensive regioM matio work of art; in the mere gratffioation 
oompotingntitiieramre nor lose than the total of their curiosity, the audience n^bt be pas- 
map of the tenaqueene fl^be as it was then sive and neutral; in the hiticrv of the war, 
supposed to exist, (all tiie rest bting a more 
Nova ZemUa in their eyes,) was one of two 
melations which the groat traveller had to 
laj^ at the feet of Greece. The other was a 
eonneeted narrative of their great struggle 
Wjitii King of Pertia. The earth bisected 
itSM^ii^ two parte — X’ersia and Gredee : all 
tijtgt, WM not Persia wm Groeoe ; all that was 
wot. Greece was Penia* The Greek travoUor 
W|e, prigered to desorihe the one section to 
the.ipiliw cection ; wd .having done tiiie, to 
relate ja'a oonneoted tiiape the recent t^men- 
dofia atniggle of the one aection with the 
othor^. Here was Captain , Cook fresh from 
his trwie oircumimrigatioit.of the world : here 


they became almost actors, as m a dramatio 
scene. This sconioal position oould not escape 
the traueller-faistoriafi. His work was recited 
with the exaggeration that bdongs to scenio 
art. It wae read probably with g^enkiions 
by one of those thundering voices, which 
AriStoj^wnes calls a ** damnable” voiee,from 
its eu-pierouig violence. 



„ paittains of the Hilo v him mm Phipps, 

here 


A BUCKINGHAMBHtRE FARMEB’a. 

daughter., ^ • .r/Z,-' 

An immense overmwn ghrl vriilibreu|^t 
the house .of «< Ihioklngfahmtiiiro moilicati) >> 
praotitieuer by her fether, to ask his advice;' 
coBoeming lier health. She had nO sp^ts,” . ' 

said her fether, " tb do anythin and aeemed> 
as heavy as a lump of lead.*’ . . - 
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dlailQ|gii9 took plaoei-^ 
:^^WeU, XQT food mdMsii do yon get upt** 

" At hAtf-paet neven, ear, eince l*Te been 
didieste.’* weighed «t least twelve 

stone.) ' • 

• And when, bvoaklisstr 
"Ataii^t” 

. " \¥hat do you eat for breakfastt” 

" Breads and baeouy and yell.*’ (ale.) 

Wbendoyoudinel” 

"'Atvope^ snr.” 

you take tiotfaiiigy I suppose, between 
bieaklkst and dutnerr; 

" VpM u bit of bread, and eould booon, 
and yell, when fbyther had a drop Olraor, at 
eleven.’* 

^ Wtiat do you oat for dinnerf * 

" Br^iad, and hot bacon, and yell, and may 
bo a bit 0 * hard doompling.** 

^ Then, 1 suppose, you wait tiB tea— at 
what hour is that!’* 

" At foor—but we di>n*t take tea, it*8 so 
rrasAjf— fayiher says^wo take bread, and 
c juld baoon, and yw.** 

" And then,’* said the doctor, " 1 sappose 
you go to bed!** 

** Na, na,* exclaimed the red-^heekod victim 
of self-imposed regimen, (and while site spoke 
she smiled as well as her fkt cheeks permit- 
ted;) " we have supper last, at aight:~a little 
hot bit of bacon, br<M, and yell!'* 

ETIENNE PELAMETAIRIE. 

ElloQBtt 0isliiiMt«ile, burn blinil. Imulv dimt in tlie 
)imii|iit«l At gnurgeHf seed uim.huuda’d luid lUrce )«an 
null «^ht«0U dova VW mure tliaii « century, \m wee 
fin InhebliAUt of a world he iieTur uw. Like in.iuy of 
bis darkliatf 'eompauions in Uie brute creiitiuQ. be wtie 
emiiloyeiL for elniy yean, in turning n griudstuue.— 
Mirnr, No, l<hl3. p. i7«. 

GaiMDiNO^tway in the blaokness of darkness I 
— sixty years was this poor human seareorow 
emidoyed in turning a grindstone; and far- 
ther existed, as a mortal being, in our largo 
Pandemanium of a worid, for one hundred and 
three years, and eighteen days. 

One hundred and three years ! Blindness, 
like a plagoe-sMt, had fkstened upon his couu- 
touanee, oven nom his metheir’s womb. Dav 
trod, upon night, and night upon day, through 
the oompleto cir^e of a century, without any 
peroe^on, on hie part, of the great clianges 
from to darknesi^ and from darkness to 
li^t, which pass oyer this globe aud its puny 
habitants, every twelva aUc^te houra* The 
, morning l^ke rosily in the heavens-4ho sun 
' came forth as a bridegrimm, aud day spread 
•out its asard-ourtained skieB-’'but them he 
saw ,pot, peither, regarded* ^Darkness, at the 
elevettth'Bdkr, felldoM e^on the earth, and 
the burning blasdlE^, wfiic^ men have f^ 
eentm^ l^oried tp' weld, this scditary man 
of move than a scaroe knkw, even in 

oonoeptiosHdhr ' if w fbiend mr .ae|g|dKntr 

W of the riling wMeh eindd iaef soe, 
a9A^spikke;efvg^den bails ft staid 

regularity^ raal ndt witkm-Wilih, tkra^ 


firmaments on Ipifil 'illflaittiiblo tiiglons-r^ 
ho oodld only, by the Sld cl^ dull and unprac- 
tioal fiBney, tiw to picture Ihp scbno to his in- 
nor eye of mind, for tfisdid and outer organ 
•was irrevocably blinded-^and if ho had, at 
last, overcome the droarinoss of his lot, so 
that patient resignation had somewhat recon- 
ciled him to lits calamity, he would have, 
wished, pcrofaadee, so early ofiTliis twelfth or 
twentieth ":year, to have cast off the dark and'' 
corporeal investiture that wrapt his life anA- 
senses in obscurity, and soared aipid the' 
" sapphire blase,” whore blindness would have 
boon no privation., seeiim that even the angel's, 
at that insufferable light, " with both vn^gs 
veil their eyes.** . ^ 

Happy, eomparatively, would have beoft 
Etienne’s lot, if he had only, fbr a portion of 
his life— say a very firaetion of his lifetime^, a 
few weeks or days, at least — recovered, or 
originally have had, the use of his vision. 
For then, in the years of hia subsequent dark- 
ness, he would have still have had some de^^ 
iinfat treasured up beside him. The memories 
of an emerald earth, with its garniture of . 
flowers, and streams, and spangled trees— Bie 
memories of a blue-o'erarching sky, with ife 
glorious sun-risings aud ruddy snn-fklleM: 
these wonld not have been the leaSt of Bxo . 
things over which his spirit oonld have 
joioed, aud consolingly thought Of, in the after- 
days when his eyes were dimmed. Over thdse 
grand and gorgeous pietores, a/M menie fih' 
pbstum, he would have loved to ponder, i^te 
of the bitter regrets thal sometimes mf|^ 
arise ; so that the glooms of his casual <n 8- 
pondencios Would thereby havobeen dispersed^ 
before the rioh-laughing sunshines of olden 
recollections. - 

And then too, "the human fkce divine”—, 
the feoe of woman never had'^hO beheld. He ' 
had experienced her kindness, and already^ 
loved her, thou^ her he had never seem 
For had not slie — ^while rough and unfeeling 
fflUow-iaen flung at him thrir.sborikx and aS- 
imed him with their jibes— had not shA liko 
a ministering seraph, soothed "ahd ;oeuriorted 
his soull Did riie not bring him, daily, his 
food and his rofreidiing drink, and smooth, ^ 
night, Ms pillow, and leave him whha prayeri 
O, if on any score, he sighed fbr power of ' 
virion, would it not have been that Us eyo-r 
eloquent index of the inward' soul— 
have thanked her with its expressive glanpM 
—that he might have seen the spirit of lore , 
and tendemess^whicn he now ohly felt o<m<> 
Yoyod in the sweet tmfefi ot her smeetiobate 
tongue— transfigured nppn her Iko^i fer ve]^ 
sure he was, although ^he saW'ft not, tl^ 
her "Ikee was as tiio face of thdsdni Heaven***,' 
If Adam, replenished witii ef ery fisdnlty, 
of a truth wt it was not good forlnan t6%e ' 
alotto, how much more so most dekAatg fiti- 
mute, when he found her " eyes tb'WMnni.** , 

Lifemust, neverthriess, have.fM tolmlui^ 
talriew little better thaft a frnm^bdile 
sirmed with irresolvable 6iilgMir''aiM lie, « 
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sfniple Dami. no «o3i- 

tnr of^her HBjwtio riiiueari Notioiig «f 
mf dtnwittioi^ wore, to him, almoot unknowiL 
HtfSE^O life, bO’hid heard hie pastor sarj^ 

Irat a span— a hiief period of threescore yearfr 
had ten ;■ btit Etieahe anrihred at that ancient 

r and riill freth days were heaped upon 
^days of the years*’ he had already 

lOiere js a chanter k Ecclesiastes, deserib- 
li^ in heinitiflil allegorical langnage, the pro- 
gressive decay ef . the mortal fabric— the gra- 
dnar decadence €i the animal framework. 
One token, however, therein mentioned, of 
destruction^ insidious doings— the ** darken- 
ing of the windows”— or the ohscurement of 
sight— was a warning which was not destined 
to visit Etienne ; for, even from his birth, no 
light, or scintilla of light, bad ever pierced 
tile tliidc obtenebration of his sightless balls; 
i^oy roiled to and fro in their rightful sockets, 
vut tiiey were muffled in darkness ere he is- 
sued from the womb's portal, and so, to his 
death-hour, wore they doomed to be. True, 
however, that he was not altogether desolate 
—though one sense was blotted out, yet, so 
wore not the others;— vocal speech and mov- 
ing musio were not shut out from his audible 
ear — sweetness and acidity equally gratified 
his palate — ^his touch had become more vivid, 
nay, bis finger-tips seemed almost gifted with 
eyes, so acute had their sense become in acting 
as substitutes for the dofioient organ— the 
aroma of fiowors and fine savours regaled his 
smell ; so that, after all, Kticuno bad abun- 
dant cause still to rejoice in his ezistouoo, and 
to bo gratefiil to his that he could still, 
in BO many other wnys, comprehend his mer- 
eifhl goodness. 

Sixty years in turning a grindstone ! Eti- 
enne might almost have begun to fancy that 
ho was doomed, like Ixion, to eternal labour 
—destined to turn for ever, an irrevoluble 
whecL Tho ^ Ignis Rota,” that the doomed 
of Avernus are compelled to turn, was scarcely 
more constant than the wheel of Etienne; y^ 
vras his refiection thereon somewhat more 
pleasing than theirs, for not in pain or misery 
he turned it, since it brought him his humble 
bread from day to day, and seourod to him 
the blessed pallet on which his time-wom 
limbs reposed at ni^t. Without these two 
things, ihsrofore, whidi his daily labour 
brought him, desolate, indeed, had he bemi in 
the bleak, cold world, v^ere pity is a-froze to 
nmrble, imd charity chiued to stone, 

thm'e is a ky when *^the grinders 
dmfi oease in the streets,”, and that day, at 
length, tsame— which must inevitably come to 
every oho-erven to ancient Etienne. The 
generous heart that had poured abroad warm 
blood for more tham a oenturv ihrough his 
veins, invigorating end sustaittlBg his anunal 
being, had now beoome lEce a broken pitcher 
at the fountain. The wheti at the cistern, ae 
Sariptoxe beautifully typite tiie heaii vm 
ifte motive function^ ba^ day ate ^y, be- 


oome less aadteitieapable^tillebe morninir. 
upon the elghteenih day of bi$ hundred and 
fonzth year, the grindstone, whidh bad, for 
sixty years, been em ooiii«lumt?-rregoliur as 
anf 'hcffok^ er ehronometer kits sound aad 
movements, woe not heard, an eustomsri^ 
an khabitot of, the house, and whqn the 
wondering kmaie ontieaed tim herd, he ikniid 
that Etienne wsa dead— tiiat the gmM had 
ceased for ever. • 


BLISSES or MEMORY. 

It is diffioidt to discover what are the exact 
sources fromwhieh spring the thrilling feel- 
ings of joy and satisfaction with which we look 
back to the days of our early youth, am) k 
the BoenoB in whidh our infancy was passed. 
It mattoN not, or at least very little, what are 
tho pleasures which we have eqjoyed in ate- 
years, what are the delights that surround us, 
what are tlie blessings whidi Heaven has cast 
upon our lot. Whenever the miiid» either . as 
a voluntary act, or from accidental associa- 
tions, recalls, by the aid of memory, the period 
of childhood and the things which surroanded 
it, there comes over ns a gladdening sensation 
of pure and simple joys ii^oh vre never taste 
again at any time of lim. It must be, at least 
in part, that the delights of those days were 
framed k innocence and ignoranioe of evil; 
and that He who dechuod that of Buoh as little 
children consisted the kingdom of , Heaven, 
has allotted to the babes cf this world, in the 
brightness of their innocence, joys rimilar to 
those of tlie world boyond-^joys that never 
cloy and that leave no regret. What though 
some mortal tears will mix with those de- 
lights!— what though' the flesh must suffer, 
and the evil one vrul tempt! yet the allotted 
pleasures have a zest which not even novelty 
alone could give, and an imperitiiable purity 
k their nature which makes their remem- 
brance sweeter than the fruition of other Joys, 
and speaks their origin from heaven. 1 love 
to dwell upon such memories, and to find 
likeneBses for them in the course* tiie aspect, 
and the prodnotions of the earth itself. 1 see 
the same sweetness and the same simplicity 
pervading the youth of all nature, and find in 
tho dim violet, the youngest child cf Spring, 
an image of those early joys— purb, soft, and 
calm, SM fhll of an odour that acts upon t^e 
sense more than that of any other flower* 
Thus it is, I suppose, and for these causofli, 
that in lowng back upon the days of my 
youth— though those days were not as happy 
and as bri|^ as they am to many— t feel a 
secret satimactioh which I know not , at the 
time. Yet those Jiours kdeed, as one who 
gives a diamond to a child, bestowed nponmo 
a gift, the value of which I knew not, till 
many a year had passed away.— TAo Afirit 
Arm. 
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MOESsit Itn^iah Poot6Mefl/’*->thii, a singu- 
Ur and An*«ttniPtbra Mpex^ppean in the 
present 'Quarterly. But for its lengthy it 
would hare oraamented our this week^e ps^s. 
Like a ridh piece of mosaic, it is formed of the 
reviewer’s remarks, and the most golden pas- 
sages that the harps of those ** Poetesses ** have 
flung forth. The artiejje, in tniA, resembles 
an Hanuonio Temple, that, with its hymns 
of Priestesses and virgins, demonstrates elo- 
quently of the powers of woman, and mean- 
while wraps the soul in melodies delieious. — 
This, theiwre, we debit to the future. 

Mr. Garlyle’sfoscmating philosophy is shortly 
after taken in tow, and the sift essence ’* of 
its ** reason ” inquired into. Many of the 
writer’s conclnslons are forcible, but he makes 
that system no better than a skeleton, which 
others consider foil of bloom and healthfulness: 
—Doctors disagree. The following remarks 
are Just, on »:• 

Modem Egotiem in Wtit%ng,‘\ 

The personal appeaiaaice of the writer is to 
be noticed, (Mr. CTatlylo in his work on the 
^ French l^yolation,”) beoanse it is unhappily 
too much in accordance with the general prac- 
tice — and a yety bad practice— of onr modem 
literature. It is egotistical. Unless it ceases 
to be e^tistieal, it will achioye nothing great 
or good/: Shakspeare painted all tilings but 
hhuselfl Like the magifl spirit of the mind 
itself like the ruling creative power in nature 
and in all things^ ho worked himself invisible, 
and now when he has vanished entirely from 
sight, and 'we can searoely trace a vestige of 
his personal existenoe, his soul remains im- 
mortal, Homer the same. In onlv one mo- 
ment of awakened feeling he trusts himself to 
utter a simple wish for 

" The blind old mott of Seio*B rocky Jtle.'* 

Milton (and Mr. Oarlylo seems to have a 
jnster approoiatlon of Milton’s faults than 
modem orities in moral,) cannot resist com- 
ing forwaard-^bntU'is not for anytime. Plato 
*-4he great poet and artist Plato— in all his 
exqnisite dramas, mentions himself, we thiidi;, 
but font idmes at the most, and then only in a 
oatalogne of names, as an entire stranger. 
ThneydideO and Hemotns, but for the testi- 
mony of othenL would searoely be known to 
have written uicdr own books. Mot so our 
modm writers. Everywhere, like an oiM- 
ciioitui'eDok,lnsiBtliii on oonkiiig into the dining- 
room, and rntplainingliiiaself the mysteries 
the tabiei the aiutbor, Whether a poet, or his- 
torUn, or novel-writer, or essayist, oomes pro- 
niheflily foripmrd. and will not consent to be 
uttaeeh.'' l^i^ier bis hero is a copy of himself, 
Or'lds facts are mixed up with his own exnla^ 
nations^ or his poems are the pouring forth of 
Ms own sensibiuty, Or his essays are a popular 
eaddbHion of his own modes of thoa^ tad 


feeling. The ** 1^ amjloiMa It 

is a bkusk spot and nwri tlie Whole. 

{At p., 515 opens a iaboripns eisay on the 
iife and writings of the great historian Niebuhr. 
The sulrioined passage, while it displays hii very 
extraordinary gifts and attainmentib prfSjmts a 
plearing picture of his eariy boyhood.3 ' 

Me6uAr*9 Parentage and Boghood» \ 

Barthold George Miebuhr was the sod of 
Karsten Miebuhr, the celebrated traveller in 
Arabia. | Hie younger Miebuhr wroto* a lifo 
of his foiiher. The rider Miebuhr and his wifl^ 
a ^lighter of Blnmenburg the physician, wem' 
Germans by birth. His Arabian tmvrito hs4 
been perfonoed nnder the auspices and at the 
expense of the Danish court, whose able and 
intelligent minister, Count Bemetoi^ bad set 
this example to more powerfol and wealthy 
sovereigns, of encouraging geographical and 
Bcientiflc inquiry. On his return from his 
travels, Miebuhr remained, as an officer of 
engineers, in the service of the King of Den- 
mark, and nine years after, (a.d. 1775,} his 
illustrious son was bom at Copenhagen. In 
1778, the father received an appointment as 
district secretary at Meldorf, the capital of 
the old republic of Ditmarscheu, a provinee 
which retained many vestiges of its free instl<^ 
tntions. In a large old-foshioned house in 
the midst of that vast ooltivated morass, at 
flat and traceless as the sands of Arabia, thia 
adventurous and enterprising traveller closed 
his days, and the future historian passed the 
first years of vivid yonthfol impresrion in tiiia 
droary and monotonous habitation. He was 
long, he acknowledges, insensible to the beauty 
of natural scenery. At Edinburgh ho had some 
dawningperception of the sublimein nature, but 
his mind awakened but riowly to any of 

the soft, the genial, and the graced Tnrir 
mode of living was plain and rimple ; the 
elder Niebuhr never abandoned the rig^d and 
abstendons habits of his more aotlve prime. 
An occasional visitor, efthmrairiend, or some 
<me attnmted by the fame of the txavriler, 
alone broke the dull uniformity of their society. 
Fortunately, however, when Barthold was be- 
tween five or six years old. Bote, the editor 
oX the ** Deutsche Mnseam,” settled at Mel- 
dorf, as the governor of the province ; and 
Boie brought with him into .that dreary and 
soeluded region, the inestimable treasure of 
an exorilent library, nob isGennaii, French, 
and English literatnrq. • , 

Boie was struck with tim early intriligenoe 
and asriduity of the child. A sli^t aamote 
riiows how early that great endowment of an 
historian, with which Mlrimbr highly,, 
gdted, an aeeurate and retentiiiPh memoiy; 
begah to devriop itself. ^WThen he Was about 
seven years old, Boie read to him " Mobbrih.’^ 
He was struck with tiie profound impiiiefliiriflp, 
it seenied to make on the boy^ Bo^bmkw- 
venied to make him uitdermndtlm 

jj^ns (perhaps winerilM^ painB,) to 
that the witches teal per- 
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WQftgfSB. Tho child mt down and wrote on 
come pagci tho whole story^ without loaiang 
out a a^igle incident, and without any notion 
of roooiring praise for what ho had done. 

He was hv nature a gay and playfiil child r 
hut his mother's constitution began early to 
suffer firom the damp and iusalubrions air of 
the h>tr district^ and Niebuhr inherited 
her constitution and tomperamout. Tbo buoy- 
ancy of his youthful spirits was repressed by 
ill-health ; iiO< withdrew from the noisy and 
bustling amusements of childhood, and became 
a quiet and tboi^htiul child. 

Ills imagination, wliioh in this dreary and 
sullen region had no external objects of ex- 
citement, was powerfhlly stirred by tlie eon- 
▼oraation of his father on tho adreuturea of 
his early life. 

** He WM all rar/' aaya hie bloffrauher, •* when Itia 
Ihthor related to him hie tmvela. nn«l ondmvoiin'd to 
briug bttihro him, not only the seoKmuhy and hietury. 
bat the life, maunen. Hiid caetonis of the Eaet. fie 
dwoiiiiod the vaat and KorstHtUK hiillilmirs till the 
fhiicy of the child wiie crowdw with eudlese imagea of 
irmndeur and mideety.** • 

His imagination formed the narrative of hia 
father into real and living pictures, and 
led them with Settlors whose Hfo and habits 
e adapted to these poetic regions. Kven in 
bis later youthfhl years, he indulged in these 
dreams ; and his oastle-buildin^ consisted in 
settling colonies in these countries, and fram- 
ing ideal constitutions for them. Niebuhr, it 
is said, ftom tho boldness and activity of Ids 
imagination, doubted whether his natural vo- 
oation was that of poet or historian ; but the 
damp and fugs of Ditmarschen wero little 
congenial to the poetic faculty, and his educa- 
tion Scarcely more so. 

Ills extraordinary aptitude, however, for 
learning languages, was favoured by cironm- 
stances. Danish aud Gormau wero spoken 
in his family. He acquired from his father, 
from books, aud from othor fortunate oppor- 
tunitioB. his knowledge of French aud English. 
In Latin ho made so much progress in the 
lower depar^ent of tho ** golehrte schule,” 
that the panting usher (no great clerk as it 
should appear,) ** toiled after higi in vain/' 
Greek he began at eight years old; but in the 
learned languages he attained his perfection 
in the upper dmaurtmeut of the same grammar- 
Bchool, under Jager, a prooeptor of very lugh 
oharaoter. His first attempts at Arabic, under 
fais father, wore not yotj sucoessfiil. liVe tran- 
scribe the fbllowii^ list of languages which 
he gradttsdlv aoquired, and eut of the troa- 
euces of whldi he gathered his vast and mnl- 
tifiurioni knowledge 

1* lWtb!elnn|;oag«^ ft. Latin. 

8. iL Uabww. learuud at school. At Heldorl 

ho Ofquliml-^. Dsaish, 6* Enshslw 7- Preucli, 8. Italian, 
f'lom soma books oast aohme in tba neit^hliourhood. lie 
taoghc himaeir—ft. Ponnsnssa. tO. la Kiel 

anti Copeuhaitan. bo had an opuortnnily ofspeaklnK 
ProJich, Kn^litlw ana Diiaisik Fitnn tlia 
Ansliilan mlniatar at CoHoehiupan, Oo^nt LiuKdnb. wlm 
lu ConstaintaM>|ila...fca acquliea— II. Ifemian, 
Aiblik« ■olf-taiifiht, iwrbapS'wUb oosto imninis- 
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bo Dnteli. I n Copatihaircn. f 

fiw^islw and some Ictdamlic. In 15- 

16. 8elavovi»ii. 17. Polish. 18. nubemfiiii. 19. l%Sbin. 
If wa arid *■ Low Oermnn/* ou the whole, iwOii't-y 'lttlk- 
Ruases. 

His fbther mibjoins to this account of hlf 
son's accomplislnneiits— You will pardon 
this pouring forth of my heart about* my boq^ 
but 1 will not boast.” 

John of J^roeida; or^ M'o Bridals of Messina. 

A Tragedy. By Sheridan Knowles. 

C&'coird Ufotice.'^ 

(Mb. Knowles's plays possess a distinctive 
feature which sets them above all other 
dramas of tho day : it is this, — tliat the 
advocacy of elevated moral seutimeuts is 
maintained by liim in every jKige. Tho per- 
fect aud visible beauty of Plato's ideal Ymne, 
is BO constantly shadowed forth, that the reader 
is unconsciously made enamoiired of her 
heavenly imago. Qiorefore, in pteforonoe to 
any other dramas would we place Sheridan 
Knowles's plays in the hands ot our sons-alnd 
daughters, feeling assured, that their refined 
and boanteous sentiments are better fitted than 
any other ag6nt,to sublime and purify the mind. 

Beating with the pulse of life, and the warm 
effusions of generous and dignified fooling, wo 
addnoo a concluding selection of passages, 
from John of Procida ; — ] 

Pmeidte'f JrrsriitUfle JBlsfiteues, 
flit words WMW fire—both light and heat! Atmiee 
With Eiwl they warm'd us, and convinced with lensou. 
1 had read and heard of doqnonco befbre. 

How *tis despotic ; takes the lieart by storm, 

Whato'ei tlie ramparts, pn^adice,ot uso 
Environ it wittaal ; how, 'fOre its march. 

Stony resolves have given way like flax ; 

How It can raise, or lay, the mighty surge 
Of popular commotion, as the wind. 

The wave tliat lireta the ten : — bat. till tO'dny, 

I never pn.ved its power. Wlion lio liegan, 

A thottsaiid hearers prick'd tlioir ears to list. 

With each a diflereiii lienrt ; when he left off. 

Each man rould teU his neighboar's. by own. 

Heaid'st ever lips before, with power like hie? 

A hedy man, and brigand, near me stood. 

Wedged by the i>rew together ; charliahly 
They first endured thuir compeU’d neighbourhood. 
And shrank from contact, they would laiu escape ; 
The one with terror ; and with scorn tlw oilier. 

Who bias’d with lib and paeelon, like a torch 
Hesidn a tnfier ; — sneh the man of prayer 
Appear'd, iu contrast with the fireewMiter. 

Mut, lo I the cliauge 1 soon as tho orator . 

That anivcmal diord. with master skill. 

Essay'd— tlH< love of country— like two springs, 
Hnviues apart, whoso waters Idend at lost 
In some sweat valley ; leaning rhoek to check, ' 
Attracted by lesfstleas sympathy. 

Their team togeilier ran, oue goodly river I' 

"Lead ms mat iots TeOfptaHom.** 

Why do we pray fimt wo bo nmred 
Temptation, but tlmi 'tis a wrhtrliiool, which. 

Once we>e within He vertex; dlraws us in. 

And sucks ns dpwn to ruin-^harybdis like I 
Which ot the huge wttrqpUley makes as light. 

As boat, eompniedT to that, a eobkle-sliell f ' , 

Whence slwuld aU men that love their soUIb bewSetr. 
TemptatioB* 
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. nmUn^ no Bar io looo* 

lioUno* Uo riMUbemiMtt Shall jnivife enmltiei 

00 othaia* paito aaiham *tirlzt tbciae tiut love? 

Make of two hearUi erown one, two hearta again. 
Dtailnct aadalleo^ 7 Or rattier—lte 
Judging mine own Keniando's Iwort by mine, 

Xhat eauH be done— untwine two livea, which love 
Haa dmwn together till they grow like tcndrUa, 
KneUed and hiteiwraathed, that without bmialng 
You cannot part then— may be klUing then? 

It ehonld noTW, and aliall not 

BaUiog qjff^ofLtno, 

Itotiae, Why, Fernando ? 

If but the morniog, noon, or afternoon. 

Withheld thee from me, wlieu tliou earnest again. 
Thine eyes did dance, tk^ breath grew acuut, thy 
cheek 

Did change its blood fiyr fhiat, and I was mat 
Like uaw-lbund, wondrous trensnre. Yesterday 
It had been ao.— What hath bofklleu to-day 
To make it look ao utterly nulike 
Ita happy Ihllow 7 Doat not Joy. Fernando, 
Tooeeme? 

A Striot Virgin, 

Verngmio, Is*t Isollne that apoaka t 
Itoime, Veil Isolfttel 
The very maid thou kuow'at ao caird— a maid, 

8o chary of her virgin aonctity. 

Thee, her betroth*d— thee, lier almoat eafiouaed, 

She clmHengea to tell tlie moment only 

She gave thee licenao, alie would bar thee name, 

Or blueh to hear thee do oo. 

JioHne*t digt^ed RetohOUm, 
fioHno. You did vow 
To me before to take an oath— and sbait. 

And Judge me worthily as you're a man 1 
Hut that I have a fitle to thy hand — 

But that His mine, upon the warranty 

Of Earth and Heaven, that heard tliee say *lwaa mine— 

Bmuglit it the wealtli and power of all the thrones 

TImt ffliiter on the earth, and 1 could have it 

By only asking for It— ere I could speak 

The word, I'd choke, blacken befbie thee, foil 

A ciicpsc at thy Aet l 

Beproaehoi of an idijoot Spbrit, 

0. 1 liave play'd a port 

Most mean and splfttless 1 Have profTei^d amiles 
Wliere It behoved me to karl foowns T exchanged 
Kind speech for curses, and grip'd hands with men, 
Witii whom, had 1 islosh'd daggers, I had done 
Tlie proper tiling f What must men think of mu ? 
is there a lip 1 know, which, did It speak 
The lieart of the owner, would not curl at me ? 

O, God 1 to be despisedi iwgarM ae 
A thing* tlie man who understood himself 
Wonld use Us to 1 To despise one's self} 

That's it I The eecm of all the wnrld beside 

1 conU endure, had X mine own content. 

Bui tlmt is loot. No man can call tac worse 
Timn X do know.niyactl* 

Ovormeanroo sfFe^ng> 

Eacess of happiness, like that of gtiet 
Will palsy bel^, till tlmowner ocems not 
To knowhow hugely hM he Is. 

JVwaat NfagMMi to he mIsM. 
yfato we to live the th r e o -seoi e years and ten. 

And then to die, being what now we too. 

We coitld not die noMiiMinpy. Lose not note 
With care for wbate'er may come ; 

But leave 't mtli trust to Hoayen. 

A BaRant haneer.' 

Surely the Ughtsomest. most giacefol form* 

And aef of meniment t I’d give the world 
To have Hie mood of him who danced Just now. . 
How DC did anem to pubs him in the ttir. 

As he could hang there at his will, by which 
Akioe he seem'd to comaio earth agiun ! 


Were IdnjM nude of ahr and tM* wow aneli I 
Yet donid they phuit themidlviHi« 1 warrant me. 

To meet a aheek 1 These spirtlta are Sue fku|nga. 
babtle as quicksilver ; only tony Sraeie 
Sooner than waters oueobkt linath,aiid ice 1 

* . A Mothor and iorjir$t4om, 

Pernando, I Tcmember there woe onc^ 

Upon whoee breast I used to lie. 

Prodda, Slie had a mothar’a bieaal— the heart 
within 

Becoming its foir lodge— adorning It 
With cn the sweet af^hms of lier sec. 

And bedy viitnhs that keep watch for them 1 
Thon art l^ia Iwr 1 Dost thou mark ? Thou art like 
hninow; 

And ae, 1 saw tliou west, upon her lop | 

A little baby lookhiff up at her I 

Then west nar Smt mdld. and her only one 1 • 

‘Hmn mayst believe she loved thee I 

A DomoM Being. 

I am a doomed man t— Mylot, on oartii. 

Is coat in utter misery 1— For me. 

Not in'tlie wide world bloome that blessed spot 
1 can Snd comfort in I 

' Vntwertdble AUaahmenU 
I can't leave her I 

Do wrong to her dU ever good to me I 
1 took her for lUl oliance, and through ell chance 
1*11 eleeve to her. In cloud I wedded her. 

And thunder aluill not scare me from her now I 
No blame is hers.^! swear that die is good. 

Ijov* holily OB heartily. Is a gem 
Of crystal truth— a mine of every ore 
or ezcelleuee— a iiamgon of worth. 

Well as a paragon of loveliness. 

Is she lier father's hand or foot, that >oa 
Or 1 should spurn lusr for lier father's fouU? 

High Heaven did firaroe tier, ns it frames us all, 

Not of the temper of our purentage. 

But of the attributes itself voiichanfes ns. 

Heavtui framed her to be loved— if to be loved. 

Then cherish'd I— I liave sworn to cherish liei^ 

I'll keep my oath I— 1 will not give her up. 

A VigUant SaeetAropper, 

Take stand behind the hanging stealthily. 

And theie keep wateb. Am ever rceolleet 
You lire mine bonoufs sentinel, and bnuud 
To let thine «yo no parley liuld with sleep, 

Bo much as eVn A wink. As open os 
Your eye, yoiif ear ; to note wluKto'nr may pasa. 

And in tliy memory to book it down. 

And flullimUy ; for. on soma syllable 

May something hang, which In esteem I bold 

Neat to my soul's salvathm. Qinlek I He comee. 

Mattaore qf" TJfo rsiQMrr,** 

Then came the Massacre, 

'Mid yells for ucarter, answer'd by despotr, ' 

Tim atrugglings tiieii— the blows— the xindt dt death I 
Home foiling by a dngle stroke, and some 
By none at all but gmsu of strangling homr. 

By idecei some despnteb'd— gash upon gadi— 

Their bodies hack'll, yet life wUliout c wonnd. 

How vailoudy tliey met their fe te — s ome med, 

Home aa ail sense were lapMjd. come seeking H— 

Some flying from it ( mid with all tlie signs 
Aa the blood works htWh sKtmidiy 1 
Boms, pale oa ashes { some, wilkfoeS on flrsi 
Smno. black as tiiough with prematnm gsngesUttg ; . 
Here tears j them scowls : Uwm langhteMSs, 1 saw . 
Soma that dM die with iKSglttst'! Nofme djignmn 
And *0010 did shriek. Most died with eanifo, ' Fw ■ 
Wilh prayers, and they were asbceit with imimNmtlons. 

A Byft Snjgtkeaiiem. 

C)h, Ito a gentle master to OMs jQve 1 , r 

Don't overtask me, lest the folly, Vhicll 
'Twnie sweetness to dbehin||[b IPfovs weifiheM. 
Andldocosttllwlieavylmidettd^ 

■ 1 losk the stmngth to besri ^ ^ ^ . 
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rtoiiiurM qf eating qnastlant mJkan laaona, 

FrocUkh W» matt remove iMsrlieaM. 

CeiBi* wi0i me, diild, 

laoKna, Cbtld 1— Do you eall me child ? 

Child if » eweet oiune I 
Froeiia* Come, mV deofhtor. 

Itvikae. Diujibterl 

That*! eweeter yet tbaik child. 17ot1iinc eo ewcet 
After the name of wife ; bnt wife’s mil swi>eter 
Tliaii bOibniul.— Hueband? Tliat’e tlie sweet(>et 
Of nil I NTy hdehabd te your non I oud '* eon**— 
There le aeweet name too 1— Ifo eweeter name 
Tlian sou I Do yon not think to ? 


CURIOUS AND INTERESTING 

, Statistics of lunacy. 

'Frm " A Return of PaURtta admitted into the County 
\'lAauiiie Am turn at Hanieett.from its opening on lU 
16fA iiag» 1831. to 80^A &|i(0mfeir, 1839.’* 


pnoeoKTiew nr tsi mabbuid aho iivoBB. ahd or 
WIDOWS AND WIOOWIBV, AeOtHTAlHCD Sit fl90 OASES. 


Admitted Males. 

Females 


CAUSES ASSIGNED or ASCERTAINED IN 
S81 CASES. 


Reverses 


Grief - 
Kellfflotts enthnslasm 
Dlsatipohited affections 

FriKCit ... 

Disappointed views « 
Dommtle unliappiness 
Ineitular life 
Pride. - . . 


13 

19 

10 

9 

b 

5 

a 

9 

1 

1 

61 


rnTStoAL. 
Intenperauce * 
Epilepsy - . • 

Hlow on the head .. 

Fever • 

Parulysis ... 
EffiboL of lightning . 

Hot climate . • 

Dentition ... 
Smallpox ... 
Rheumatic fever 
nrofesdon of tumbler 


BBBIDITART. 
Hereditary disposition 

WOMER. 


13 


MOBAtn PHYSICAL. 

Dlsapimiuteit Unctions 34 Iiitomperauee . 
Domestic nuhappificss SO Blow or fall on tbe 


Grtsf 
Fright 
Poverty 

Rtfligloiu enthusiasm 
Riwersrs • 

Pride • . ■ 

Suicide of husband 


18 liead 
n Uterine excitement * 
11 Fever 

ll Puerperal fever . 

9 Suppression of milk * 
S Epilepsy ... 
1 Various other disorders 
iocidental to the sex 

118 


11 


45 


BIBXDITABT. 


Hereditary dnposltiou 


13 


Thu two foreifoinff tablea aro onrioua Bad 
interustiiig. Tboy show tbut moral caBses 
affool femadeB moxo than phniioal obob. They 
show tdiat it is the revorBo^ith moa. Com- 
oro the oflhets of diaappoiiitod affections j«d 
domestio ouhappineBB on the minds of femalos 
with the eflbots they produce on the minds of 
men, and the comparison will be found bi^ily 
Ikvoimdile to the former, and ought to make 
' men ti^t them with, the utmost regard .and 
AenddettM. • These tables also show that wo- 
. men ero^less intemperate than men, and that 
Vhiafflurs, each as reverses, and po^y^not 
. bf the heart, they e&VitipnateK 


Women*— Maxtiod ■ - 

I I I m 

- . - 30 

Single - - 

Widovi 

Men.- Married - - 

. . - 99' 

Widowen, 

' * 

... aiD 


415 


•881 

686 


Celibacy, by this tabic, appeoN to lead to lunacy. 
DEOUEB or XDOCATIOH ASOXBTAIHXO IM 494 CAaXS. 


Well educated - 
Cau rend and write - 
Cau reoil ... 
Caonot read . 


15 


8 


- 10 
. 103 
- 189 
* 19 -16 


.838 Cured Males - . 79 
■ 988 Fenmlea* - 84 


96 

85 

I 

6 

3 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

75 


This table fbmidieB a melancholy proof 
that— • 

** A little learning Is a dangerous thing.’' 

The dasB of persons among whom lunacy is 
by far most preyalent is female serrants; next, 
but in a far minor degree, labourers; then 
sailors aboard ship, shoomakers, tailors, car- 
penters, male servants,, weavers, and clerks. 
Amongri all other olasses- of tiie community 
lunacy, on an average, is not by any means so 
frequent. — Times, 


A CALIPH'S NOTION OP WASHING. 

The ancient custom of presenting a visitor 
with a new dress, as a token of welcome, or 
symbol of rejoicing at his presence, has always 
existed in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 

We find in Chiwdin that the Kings of Per- 
sia had great wardrobes, where &erewero 
always many hundred habits, sorted, ready for 
presents, and that more than forty tailors were 
always employed iu this service. 

New clothes are tiionght by the people of 
the East requisite for the due ralomnizatiou 
of a time of rejoicing. The Turks, oven the 
poorest of them, would submit to any priva- 
tion rather than bo without new clothes at the 
Bairam or Grand Festival. 

There is an anecdote recorded of the Caliph 
Montanser Billsh, that, going one day to the 
npper roof of his palace, he saw a number of 
elothos spread out on the flat roofii of the 
houses of Bagdad. 

He asked the reason, and. was told that the 
inhabitants of Bagdad were drying their 
clothes, which they had newlr warited, on 
account of the appioadi of the Bairam. * 

The caliph was eo conoeixted that any 
riiould be so pomr as to be obUged to wzuui 
their old clothes for want of new ones, with 
which to eriebrate this festival, that he ordered 
a great qoantii^ of geld to be instantly made 
into ballets pro^r to be dioi out of oross-bows, 
which he and his' courtiets threw* by thb 
means, upon evury tjfnmne of the Ulty whesre 
he saw gexments to dry. 
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PICTURE OF GLASGOW. 

In the very oontre of the city, there is sn ao- 
eoimdated mass of sq^d nrretehedneas, 
which is probably unequalled in any other 
jown in the Britiw dominions. In the inte- 
rior part of the square, bounded on the east 
by &.Umarket, on the west by Staokwril- 
street^ron the north by Trongate, and on the 
south by the river, and also in cortaln parts of 
the east side of High-street, including the 
Venals, HaTattnah, and Burnside, there is 
oonoentrated ever^hjng that is wretched, 
dissolute, loathsome aftd pestilential. These 
places are filled by a population of many 
thousands of miserablo creatures. The houses 
are unfit even for styes; and every apartment 
is filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, 
women, and children, all in the most revolting 
state of filth and squalor. In many of the 
houses there is searcely any ventilation, dung- 
hills lie in the vicinity of the dwellings, and, 
from the extremely defective sewerage, filth of 
every kind constantly accumulates. In these 
horrid dens the most abandoned characters of 
the city arc collected, and from whence they 
nightly issue to disseminate disease, and to 
pour upon the town every species of crime 
and abomination.-— Can/atn Miller's Report^ 
Sept. 1840. __ 

CELEBBATBI) BACE-HORSES. 

CHILDERS, 

Also called Flying Childers, a chestnut horse, 
with part white on his nose, and four white 
legs, foaled in 1715, hied by Mr. Leonard 
Cmlders, of Can-house, near Doncaster, and 
was pnrohased.^when young, by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Childers started several times at 
Newmarket, against the best horses of his 
time, and was never beat. In April, 1721, 
he beat the Duke of Bolton’s Speedwell, fist. 
71b. each, four miles, 500 guineas, and in Oc- 
tober following, he received of Speedwell 500 
guineas forfeit. In October, 1721, Childers 
beat the Earl of Drogheda’s Chanter, lOst. 
each, six miles, for 1,000 guineas. In April, 
1 723, he received of the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
mare, aud Milsingtowne’s Striiding, 50 gui- 
neas forilrit each, ,and in November following 
he received 100 guineas from Lord Godol- 
phin*s Bobsey. About the year 1721, Childers 
ran a trial against Almasor, and the Duke of 
Rutland’s Bronnie Betty, carrying 9st. 21b. 
over the round course at Newnwket, in six 
minuies and 40 seconds, (the ronnd course is 
three hdles four frudongs and ninety-three 
^ yards in length,) and it was thought tliat he 
' moved & in one second of .time, which is 
nearly at the rate of one mile in a minute—sb 
degree of velocity which no horse has ever 
been known to exceed. He Wfsmied ran over 
; the BeMon oontse (the Beacon ooazee is fenr 
miles onefrirlong andand 188 yards inlengih.) 
in seven minutes and thirty aeconda, and It 
wns Bupposed that he cotctm at every bound 
a apace of 25 ft. He ahm leaped ten yards on 


level ground with hia rider. He was allowed 
by sportsmen to he the fleetest horse that ever 
ran at Newmarket, or, as generally believed, 
that was ever hr^ in the world. He died 
in his Grace’s stud, in the year 1741, aged 
twenty-siz.— IThpfere Historp the British 
Turf, 

BCUPBE. .,1 

This celebrated racer, equally as fleet a 
horse as the Flying Childers, was bred by tbo 
Duke of Cumberland, (brother of George III.,) 
and being foaled during the great eclipse, wan 
named Eolipae” by tiie Duke in oonsequence; 
at whose death it was, with the rest of his 
Highness’s stud, sold by auction, and pur- 
chased by Mr. wildman, a sporting gentle- 
man of celebrity, for forty- six guineas. At 
four or five vears old, he was sold to Colonel 
Dennis O’Kelly, for seventeen hundred gui- 
neas ! he remained in the colonel’s possession, 
winning king’s plates, and everything he ran 
for, to the amount of 25,000/., until the death 
of the owner, November, 1787. Eclipse sur- 
vived his old master little more than a year, 
dying on the 27th of February, 1789, in the 
twouty-sixth year of his age, at Canons, near 
Edgeware. . 

Mr. Whyte, in his account of Eclipse, says, 
^ at his interment, ale and cake were given, 
as at that of the Godolphin Arabian if he 
was BO buried, certainly his body must have 
beeu re-exhnmod ; for hia skin and skeleton 
were publicly exhibited, [August, 1789,] as 
appears by the following advortisoment 

« To the AMATEURS of RACE-HORSES, 
« npHE EXHIBITION of the fa- 

mens IIORSK, KOLIFSE. at TepreMiilvd in 
hill natural skin, as iikew lae lii» vkaleton, is removed 
horn tlm Hsymarket to Kt. Martiu’a-siieet, to the 
liuuse nhich was built niid c cenpted by the nmt 8lr 
Isaac Nswton ; now iu the |ioBiiession of Mr. D» 
8t. DEL ; and may be seen firom eleven in Uu» Ibie- 
nuuu« to seven iu the eveniDN. 

•* Admitiuuce, Ualf-a-Crawn each Penon." 

This Mr. Charles Vial de Saint Bel, Pro- 
fessor of the Veterinary College at London, 
published [1791,] A Treatise on the Fro- 
portiona of Eclipse,” 4to. ; with a view to 
ascertain the mechanical causes which con- 
spire to augment the velocity of the gall^ $ 
and, according to the Professtiris calculation, 
Eclipse, free from all weight, and galloping 
at liberty In bis greatest speed, could cover 
an extent of twenty-five feet at each complete 
actifei on the gaPop ; and could vepeut this 
action twiOe and one-third in eaeh_ second of 
rime^ oonseqdently, by employing without 
reserve all hia natunl and mechanical fhenl- 
tiea on a straight line, he could run nearly 
fenr ttifes in the 'space of Jix nfeiutes sam 
two seconds. Tho mechanism of his fralno 
wim almost perfect | ,swd yet he was nekte 
ha^dseme: nor well-^pribporfeaned. Hia heazR 
wiighed fdlbs. Thnlj^f of tills mrgan ^ 
prqsomed to have to do 

what be did in speed 
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Satfitrtr. 

PotHut Cato and ulHttojsAon.— The boMt 
of Portias Gato> that he had been fifty-on^, 
times tried and acquitted, though extraordi- 
nary onon|fh, urns gmtiy exceeded by that of 
the Athenian Aris^hon, who prided himaelf 
in havidx been ninety-five times cited and ac- 
quitted before the public tribaitats, and in 
every instance pronounced innocent. 

Mr. Bliason has taken Drury-lane Theatre 
for one year, at a rental of five thousand five 
hundred pounds; it oi>ens on Monday next. 

' The Lkneriek Chroriicle says, that the 
post-mistross of Coppoquin^ county Waterford, 
lately gave birth to a . daughter with a red 
mark on her cheek, and, upon minute exa- 
minatkm an exact rescmblanoe to the new post- 
office stamp was found in the mark 1 Surely 
this littlo lady ought to go post-frbe. 

Mount Aforal.—There is a runmur from 
Teflis, of the fail, at the end of June, of one of 
the great historical landmarks of tho world — 
the upper portion of tho ancient Mount Ara- 
rat, ill Armenia. For some days previously, 
n dull, hollow sound had alarmod the neigh- 
bourhood, but the disaster has been little des- 
truotive. 

Lover'a Qtturrsillt.— No love is so sweet as 
that which Ibllows ill-humour, as wo press 
sweet oil out of the bitter olive. 

Petroleum Oil Ws/#.— About ten years 
since, whilst boring for salt water, near Burks- 
villo, Kentueky, after peneiratiiig through 
■olid rock upwards of two hundred feet, a 
fountain of pure oil was struck, which was 
thrown up more than twelve feet above the 
nnrfeioe of the, earth. Although tn quantity 
fiomevriiat abated after the dtoehatge ,of the 
first few minutes, daring whirah it whs di^- 
posed to emit soveaty-ilve gallbita a minute, it 
still eoutinued to fer several .days sob- 
cossivcly to the month of a small ortiok, enqi- 
tjring into Cumberland river, and for a long 
time covered its suifooo. Some mtlomen 
below applied a torch, when the surmee of the 
rivor blazed, and the flames soon climbed the 
most elevated elifb, and scorched the summit 
of the loftiest treeB.->-A thenaum, 

ffoftieultural iSbcic/g.— Mr. J. Head, of 
Worthing, exhibited spooimons of a seedling 
cherry of large size (twenty-six weighing half-, 
a.poand) reaembliiig the old Morrila. Mr. 
D. .firewstorj gardoner to Cpl Lindsafo . of 
Fifeslik^ remitted two Jars of a very ex- 

ooUently. fisismtred )m «nd JeDy, made feom 
unripe gn^. 

Antiquitp Tlic ointworks of the temple of 
God wero built by the aucaeuts, and they still 
stand. , Our present age would sink to a fenr- 
ftd depth, if wc did not lead our youth throukh 
the holy shrines of the antique world, tho still 
temples of a race gone by, before we take them 
into the maricet-idaoos and booths on which 
the scene of uur practical life is played. 


Women os rir/is/s.— It need not bo so much 
matter of surprise that women sneceod but 
indifoently in the fine arts— they are bom 
works of art, not artists* 

A dog, belonging, to M. Cleftie, at Ger- 
main-en-Laye, was lately seized by the police 
charged with the crime of poaching, and in- 
dicted accordingly ; when, to prevent his bring 
destroyed, his master appoarod to answer for 
his ofieuoe; after oounsol being hoard on both 
rides, the ease was dismissed. 

Time . — Time is a commodity of which the 
value rinoB as long as We live. 

M. Fdlix Kavaisson, who was recently des- 
patched on a mission of exploration among 
the libraries of the west, has roported the ex-- 
istenco of a variety of MSS., hitherto unknown 
or forgotten, in those of Tours, Angers, Av- 
ratiohes, Alonfon, and Falaiso. Amongst 
tliese, arc mentioned an unpublished work hy 
the celebrated Scotusy^a Universal History 
by Julius Floras — bosidos twenty-four unpub- 
lished .letters from Voltaire to T.irgot, and 
other curious matters. 

It was a beautiful sentiment of one whom 
hor lord proposed to put awav— Give me, 
tlien, back,” said she, that which I brought 
to you.” And . tho man answered, in his vul- 
gar coarseness qf soul, ** Your fortune shall 
mtum to you.”— I thought not cf Yor- 
tuno,” ritrid the ladv; ^ give me back my real 
wealth— give me back my beauty and my 
youtli — ^givo mo back the virginity of soul — 
give me back the cheerful mini, and the heart 
that had never been disappointed.” 

Tho Dutch government bas purohased the 
extensive and spleiidid oollection of Oiinese. 
Japanese, and Thibetian Anriqultfek^fonued 
by the oriebratod tnivel]er,'$iriK>ld, of Leyden, 
in th# eonrfo of liis loi^g ami perilous wauder- 
inga. 

ChUdren . — What sire children I Habit 
mrices us indiiferent to these spiritual .crea- 
tures whom we can call hy no sweet enough 
name; flowers, dewdrope^ buttcifiieB, stars.' 
If we had never seen any cbildron before,' wo 
riiould think them messmtgers foam another 
world, strangers to our language aod our at- 
mosphere, regarding us withirileniM intrili- 
gent mildiiesB, like jUphari*s infont Christ. 

JOiffldeneer-A man gets along foster with 
a sensible married woman in hours, than with 
a ypank girl hi' whole days, ft is next to 
impossible to make them talk or to mch 
them. Thev are like a green walnut; there 
are half a dozen outer coats to be pulled o^ . 
one by one, and slowly, before you reiaoh'the 
koniel of tlicir ehainoter&---.JiiHorican Paper, 

KmprHenifer-^T^rfaA^ tho most elo- 
quent of preachefo; out riie has never a large, 
congregation. ... V ^ v., 

LONDON ; Printiid onO pmM$JU 4 h L LWDiHD. 
J43, 'tr> md, (smt tiamartM and ta/d hg n>t 

Buoktoiten and Ntttmcn — /■ PAHJS, InaLUu: 

FH^NCrvUr. CHaHIMS jroNi.. 


die iMfrt'oe 

N*. 1027.] SATtTlUJAY, OCTOBER 10, 1840. [PttivB 2J . 



taou-kwano, emperor op china, 
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TAOU-KWANG, EMPEROR OF CHINA, 

AscIciided the throne on the 2d of September, 
1820, nMn the death of hie fkther Kea«Xiiig ; 
and, although a eonteet fbr the encoeaeion 
between him and hie brother wae at first ap- 
prehended, the olaime of Taon-Kwang were 
peaceably aoknowledged ; and on his taking 
on himself the reins of goyemment, he assumed 


scarcely known among Europeans. He is 
about 58 years of age, rather robust, and of a 
mild emession of countenance. He is, on 
the whole, fityonrably qioken of; being repre- 
sented to bo of a beneyolent disposltum, and 
not giv^n to those acts of cruelty or despotism 
which haye disgraced many of his ancestors. 
He has several children by the late Empress 
—the second son having shown signs of a re- 
bellions disposition, has been despatched to 
the Monkdon army, with strong injunctions to 
treat him with severity. 

m 1 — - 


is entirely at the merov of the ministerial 
Mandarins, who form the ^ interior council 
chamber,*’ and the chief councillors are four 
in number, two Tartars, and two Chinese; 
the former always taking precedence. Be- 
low those, are a number <» assessors, who 
form the chief council of state. A peculiar 
feature of the government, is, the oflBice of 
censors, who are, properly shaking, spies. 
By the ancient custom at the empire, they are 
privileged^ present any remonirtraiioe to the 
sovereign, without danger of losing their lives; 
but they are firequeutly degraded, if their ad- 
vice is unwdeome. lliese ministers also dic- 
tate the measures to bo pursued, and keep the 
Emperor entirely ignorant of the principal 
eventsof his empire ; and who,in all probability, 
will not bo made acquainted witli the formi- 
dable armament invading bis territories, until 
the thunder of the Bntish artillery is re- 
sounded in the walls of his palace, and 
awakens him from his celestial slumbers of 
fatal security. 

In the year 1644, Pekin was besieged and 
taken by the rebel Li-tsc-tching, who, on the 
Emperor Hoai-tsong and his consort killing 
themselves in despair, assumed the imperiid 
title ; he was opposed by Prince Ou-san-kouei, 
who invited tne Mantchew Tartars to his 
assistance ; when, upon the usuroer being de- 
teted, and, at length, killed, by some pea^ 
•ants, the Tartars placed the ne^ew of their 
sovereign, a child of seven years of age, on the 
throne of China. 

In 1649, tlm Tartars having completed 
the conquest of China, the year is reckoned 
as the first of the reign Chun-tsi, with 
whom began the twen&-4eoond ^nasty, of 
Tsing, of wMeh race, we sixth EmperOT is 
now reigning. ^ 

Fto»l (•iKitfrur. [tJW Cliun-UI. - 

SiceiMlHBiMtnir. 

TtiM omiMrar, ClTJn Y<rtia-teUlng. 

' FtHsrtli mniiermr. fL?8S] Kdeu-Long. 

yiAli mpimw, [ITSjlg Kea-kliWv 

Stalh. muX pNtMjal emperurt [IW Tsou-kwang. 


BISTORT OF 

THE CANARY ISLES.* 

Trb diores of these islands, formerly visited 
by the galleys of Tyre and Carth^e, were 
snbseqnently explore, daring the wpire of 
Augustus, by the envoys of King Juba, and 
were at a later period known to the Arabs by 
the name of the Happy Islands. Juba called 


and Porto Santo, Pnrpnrem. 

In the middle ages, enterprising navigators 
again sailed over tbe ^lantic, with the hope 
of once more discovering these iclsnds, whose 
existence was still a mystery. 

In 1341, the Maghroiizin Arabs sailed from 
Lisbon, in an expedition consisting of tbne 
ships, under the command of the Florentine 
Admiral Angiolino del Tagghio. They pro- 
ceeded to the Canary Isles, fovonred by a fkir 
wind, and in five days reached the coasts of 
that archipelago. The island at which these 
new Argonauts first landed fiimiriied them 
with the chief part of their cargo. There they 
obtained goat-skins, tallow, fish-oil, and the 
remains of seals. This island must have been 
either Lancarota or Fortaventnra, both of 
which were abundant in goats at the time of 
the conquest. 

The narrator of this Portnguose expedition 
designatos by the name of Canaria, the second 
island at which the vessels touched. Some of 
the natives are described as having been 
clothed in short aprons, made of the fibres of 
thcnpalm-tree; others were clad in goat-skins. 

The navigators next visited an island co- 
vered with superb trees. This island was 
probably Ferro, renowned for its lofty pines 
and fine junipers. From thence they repaired 
to another island (most likely Gomera,) 
“ abounding,” observes the narrative, “ in 
streams and woods, while shady groves 
afforded shelter to a beautiful species of pi- 
geon, which feeds on bay-leaves, aud whose 
flesh is very savoury. 

This account of the Portugneso expedition 
sent to the Canary Islands, in 1.H4], is of tlie 
highest degree of importance. The celebrated 
chronicler Azurara quotes it in detail in his 
** History of the Conquest of Guinea.” He 
informs us that they prevailed on four of the 
natives of the Canary Islands to accompany 
them to Portugal. These young Canarians, 
who were brou^t to Lisbon, were presented 
to the Infant, and that prince afterwards libe- 
rated them, and sent them home to their 
country, declaring them to be of a race wpe- 
rior to &e black slaves who were biou|^t to 
him. 

Between 1816 and 1834, the Spaniaaads, 
pressed bv the Moors, discovered again, and 
oonqnered these islands, and they are laid 
down with aoenraey. in ihe old map w^hieh 
Andreas Bianco .published at Venice, 

♦ R«>«Titteti from ** A Memoir liy M.-g Wto' Her* 
tlielot, oil tlie Goanrliitr or inha1ilt>int« of tli« Caunry 
lalra ; ' quolMl at' hmalli In the Fdjteelmhs Jpuinah 
liMO. 
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In 1402^ n noblo French Baron, Messire 
Jane de Mbenconrt, forsook his manor in 
Normandy, and sailed for the Canaries. In 
the account given bjr his chaplain, he remarks 
that " the country is rery populous, more so 
than any 'of the other islands. Every year 
60,000 goats might bo killed, and their skins 
and fiat turned to profit.*’ It was on the islet 
of Lobes, situated in the channel between the 
two mat islands, that the Norman adventu- 
rers hunted the seals, for the purpose of mak- 
ing shoes of their skins. 

In 1455, Cadamo 80 ,*{( Venetian, sailed f^om 
Portugal, for the purpose of exploring the 
western coast of AfHca, and making new dis- 
coveries. At that time the throe most impor- 
tant islands of the Canarian Archipelago, Ca- 
nary, Teneriffe, and Palma, wore yet uncon- 
quored. The ^st contaiuod about 9,000 war- 
riors, and the second included a pop^ation of 
upwards of 15,000 inhabitants. 

About 1 590, twenty-four years after the sur- 
render of Teneriifo, b>ay Alonzo de Espinoza 
wrote his account. Espinoza was a Domi- 
nican monk, a native of Alcala de Henaros, 
and the preacher of liis order in the convent 
of the Candelaria. 

In I47n, the Spaniards again undertook the 
conquest of the Canaries. At the end of the 
fifteenth eentnry they had subdued the origi- 
nal inliabitants entirely; aud they extirpated 
them at a later period. 

At present, the islands arc inhabited almost 
entirely by Spaniards; only a few Portugneso 
reside there. fortified capital is tiie Eeat 
of the governor, has 8,400 inhabitants, and an 
excellent harbour on the eastern side of the 
island. Five isUmds of this cluster are still 
uninliabltod. 


GEORGE IV.’s ARCHITECTURE. 

(fVfim the Civil Engineer and ArdnteeVi Journal } 

The finest and most showy parts of Loudon — 
such as the shops in Regent-street, and the 
mansions in the Regent’s Park — are mere 
gingerbread and pasteboard — riceloton palaces 
masked in stucco. These wore the earliest 
efforts of George IV., a man magnificent 
enough in his aspiration, but of a taste most 
tawdry and glaring. Ho wished, apparently, 
to say, with Augostns, tliat he found his capi- 
tal of brick, aiui that he left it of marble. But 
he forgot that the Roman Emper^ spent his 
life— and he attained the purple at a ve^ 
wly age — ^in building up the alia mania 
HfMUB such as Attila found it — and that he 
had, in the mean time, the absolute command 
of aU the riches in the world, and of the genius of 
Greece and Italy-Hilioae riches for such pur- 
poses would have been useless. Tlie Regent of 
England, with the praiseworthy design, how- 
ever, of enriching liis motronolls, set about 
' the scheme with greet zeal— he had ready a 
olasa of secondary architects— he had drawings 
and plans in abunda^oe, and, above all, lie 


had the sanction of Parliament. To work he 
went — ^but it was not to marble, nor yet to 
Portland stone, or to granite, that he applied 
himself— it was to making Roman cement. 
2t was to plastering the houses with a very 
pretty, nay excellent composition, aud cutting 
out the fronts of the dwelling-houses as Tem* 
pies of Tfacsous, Parthenons, Acropolises, and 
fknes dedicated to the winds. All was perish- 
ing brick within— without all vras a coating 
of architectural painting. And then all orders 
and ages, of architecture were Jumbled toge- 
ther. The tailor’s house had a Grecian por- 
tico, and his next-door neighbour, the draper, 
rqjoiced in a Gothic castlo. Hero was a 
temple of Bacchus, — there was something 
resembling a Chinese Pagoda, only more fUU, 
if possible, of pretension and exaggeration. 
Yon saw at a glance that this part of the city 
of London was made for the nonce — that it 
was gotten up for a show — that it was fine 
and glaring scene- painting. But, neverthe- 
less, the design of trying to alter the dirty 
and forruginons aspect of London, was alto- 
gether groat and commendable. An impulse 
was given to architectural improvement, in a 
city which, though it contains many splendid 
edifices, was, until this endeavour was made, 
themost uninteresting, and, notwithstanding its 
situation on a river twenty times more mag- 
nificent than the Seine, the hugest and ugliest 
collection of brick and mortar in the world- 
nothing but tiles and brick. 


THE LAST AUTUMN FLOWER. 

Thk lR«t autumn flower 
Is withered iiml dend, 

Aud has bowed to the tempi>st 
IlS 'lieautirnl heiul; 
lU leaves arc all Aided. 

Its loveliness flown. 

In the pliire where it llourislied 
No more is it known. 

It uwrulieued to life 
III the i^lory of Spring, 

Wlien enrth's beauties were rife. 

And tlie bee on the wiiiir ; 

And it smilid in the sunheam. 

And dmeed in the breeze. 

Wlien summer shone l»ig' tly 
On flowers and trees. 

[t lingered to share in 
Tile sun's la test ray. 

Wlien the rest of iis sisters 
Hud faded away ; 

But when cold tempests gathend. 

And wintry winds blew. 

It shrank from the trial. 

Aud leii away too. 

Audi thus, often a flriend. 

Ejiriiig ami summer have knowa^ 

Will live through one atitiiran. 

When many have flown ; 

Bat when hops hat departed, « 

And sorrow s clouds lour. 

Fitdoi) away from onr side, 

Lika the lust Auttunn Flower. 

Maua R. 
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THE FOBTEV OP 

MILTON’S PROSE-WIIITINGS.' 


[When Lord Chesterfield was once presented 
with a small volame, ontitled The Baantios 
of Shakspoare,”— he is said to hare asked, 

Where are the other seven volamesl” This 
emphatic compliment could not be bettor ap- 
plied than to these extracts from the prose 
compositions of Milton — ^they are but as units 
out of the dazzling clusters that cumulate in 
his pages. Compared, however, to the thou- 
sanas who delight over the inspirations of his 
muse, Ijlie readers of his prose-writings are 
but few — ^these severer transcripts of his mind 
are as a fountain shut, and a book sealed 
But the bright things that are consecrated in 
them contain high and lofty food for all men, 
and are endued like the tree of life in the 
Apocalypse, with appreciable bloom, efficacy, 
and sweetness: — ] 

Zeal. 

Thhn Zeal, whoso substance is ethereal, 
arming in complete diamond, ascends his fiery 
chariot, drawn with two blazing meteors 
figured with beasts, but of a higher brood than 
any the Zodiac yields, resembling two of those 
four which Ezekiel and St, John saw, the one 
Tisagedliko a lion to express power, high autho- 
rity, and indignation; the other of counte- 
nance like a man, to oast derision and scorn 
upon perverse and fraudulent seducers; with 
these the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, dr! res over the heads 
of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to 
maintain traditions, breaking their stiff necks 
under his flaming wheels. Thus did the true 
prophets of old combat with the false. — Apo- 
logy for Smeotymnus, 

Truth is impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam. — Doctrine of 
'Divorce. 

Truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with 
her divine master, and was a perfect shape 
most glorious to look on; but when he as- 
cended, and his apostles after him were laid 
to sleep, then straight arose a wicked race of 
deceivers, who as that story goes of the Egyp- 
tian Typhon with his conspirators, how they 
dealt with the God Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. 
From that time ever since, the sad friends of 
Troth, such mb dnrst appear, imitating the 
caretflGfi search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, srent up and down, gathering 
up limb by limb, still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all. Lords an^ 

• • nUort w« wwiiM ob«*»rw, llf.it tbn 

pAMiig.*!! luiro ndilaewl from tliA pulftmicHl eomyio^iiioiK 
of Uib vri>Rt man. nm. totally free fnim hU queJthtnat 
ttsxoftr of ehiiTeli. «tate. or edacation. Onr oxtiorti 
BusTidy regard lib bwiuilos of styli*. and ituddle with 
no SMB's iiitvrMi. 


Commons! nor ever sliall do till her master’s 
second coming: he shall bring together every 
joint and member, and shall mould them into 
an immortal featore of loveliness and perfec- 
tion 1 — leonoelastes. 

Recreations of Marriage. 

There is a peculiar comfort in the married 
state, besides the genial bed, which no other 
society affords. No mortal nature can endure, 
either in the actions of religion or study of 
wisdom, without sometimes slackening the 
cords of intense thoug]it and labour, which, 
lost we should think faulty, God himself oon- 
ocals not his own recreations before the world 
was built : — “ I was,” saith the Eternal Wis- 
dom, " daily his delight, playing always be- 
fore him.” And to mm indeed, wisdom is as 
a high tower of pleasure, but to us a steep 
hill, and we toiling ever at the bottom. We 
cannot, therefore, always be contemplative or 
pragmatical abroad, but have need of some 
delightful intermissions, wherein the enlarged 
soul may leave off a while her severe school- 
ing; and, like a glad youth in wandering va- 
cancy, may keep her holidays to joy and harm- 
less pastime. — Tstrachordon. 

Sublime Prayer in Behalf of England. 

Thon, therefore, that sittest in light and 
glory unapproachable, Parent of Angels and 
men; look upon this thy poor and almost spent 
and expiring land; leave her not a prey to 
these importnnate wolves, that wait and think 
long till they devour thy tender flock; those 
wild boars that have broken into thy vineyard, 
and left the print of their polluting hoofs on the 
souls of thy servants. O let them not bring 
about their vile designs, that stand now at tho 
entrance of the bottomless pit, expecting tho 
watchword to open and let out those dreadfol 
locusts and sooipions, to re-involve us in that 
pitchy clond of infernal darkness, where we 
shall never see the Sun of thy Truth again, 
never hope for the cheerful da.wn, nevermore 
hear the Bird of Morning ring. 

Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of 
saints, some one may perhaps be hcaH offer- 
ing at high strains in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and 
marvellous judgments, in this land thronghont 
all ages; wherebv this great and warlike na- 
tion, instructed imd inured to the fervent and 
continual praotioe of truth and righteousness, 
and oasting far from her the rags of her old 
vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation, to be found the sob^rest^ 
wisest, and most Christian people at that day 
when thou, tho eternal, and shortly-expected 
king, shalt open the clouds, to judge the several 
kingdoms of the world.--^/ Reformation in 
England. 

Rash Unhappy Marriages. 

If we do but err in onr chriee, err but one 
minute— one moment after these mighty syl- 
lables pronounced which take upon them to 
join heaven and hell together nnpardonably, 
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till death' pardon;-- this dirino blessing, that 
looked blit now with sach a hnmane smile 
upon ns, and spoke such gentle reason, straight 
vanishes like a fair sky, and brings on such a 
scene of cloud and tempest as turns all to 
Ishipwreck, without haven or shore, but to a 
rausomless captivity. — Tetraehordon . 

Against such as are atheists, unbelievers, 
urge thou only the gospel, and hold it ever in 
their faces, till it dazzle and pierce their misty 
eyeballs. — Of Reformation in England, 
Aetive^Virtue. 

Ho that can apprehend and consider vice, 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and 
yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet pre- 
fer that which is truly better, he is the true 
Tvayfhring Christian. I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbroathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. — Areopagitiea, 

Good Boohe, 

As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good 
book; who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature, God s imago; but he who destroys a 
good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. — Areopagitica. 

Free Spirit of the Times — a Noble and 
Puissant Nation. 

Methinks 1 soe in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invinciblo 
locks; methinks I soe her like an eagle mow- 
ing* her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purg- 
ing and unsealing her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the 
wdiolo noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love tlie twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms. — Areopagitica. 

Heavenly Succour. 

But ever blessed be He, and ever glorified, 
that from bis high watdk-tower in the hea- 
vens, discerning crooked ways of perverse 
and cruel men, hath hitherto maimed and in- 
fatuated all their damnablU'^nventions, and 
deluded their great wizards with a delusion 
fit for fools and children. Had He so minded, 
be could have sent a spirit of mutiny amonnt 
us, as he did between Abimeleoh and toe 
Shcchemites, to have made our Ihnerals, and 
slain heaps, more in number than the misera- 
ble surviving remnant; but He, when wo least 
deserved, sent out a gentle gale and message 
of peace, from the wings of those his chem- 
bims that fon his mercy-sea*.— ‘O/JRi/oriii®- 
in England. 

* Mewiag— MoaliiO'4. 


Character of the English Nation. 

Lords and Commons of England! consider 
what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof 
• yo are the governors; a nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious^ and jpiereing 
spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
discourso, not beneath the roach of any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deep- 
est sciences have been so ancient and so emi- 
nent among us, that writers of good antiquity 
and able Judgment have been persuaded that 
even the school of Pythagoras and the Per- 
sian wisdom took beginning from the old phi- 
losophy of this island. 

Behold now, this vast city, a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and 
surrounded with His protection; the shop of 
war hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking to fashion ont the plates and instru- 
ments of armed justice in defence of belea- 
gured truth, than there be pens and brads 
there, sitting by thoir studions lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas, 
wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching reformation; 
others as fast reading, trying all things, as- 
senting to the force of reason and convince* 
mont. What could a man require more from 
a nation so pliant, and so prone to seek after 
knowledge? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil, bnt wise and 
faithfhl labourers, to make a knowing people, 
a nation of prophets, of sages, and of wortbiesf 
We reckon more than five months yet to har- 
vest; there need not be five weeks; bad wo but 
eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. 
*•**»* 

1 doubt not, if some great and worthy 
stran^r should come among us, wise to dis- 
cern %e menld and temper of a people, and 
how to govern it, obsernng the high hopes 
and aims, the diligent alacrity of our oztenaed 
thoughts and reasonings in the pursuance of 
truth and freedom, bnt that be would cry out, 
as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility 
and eourago: ** If such were my Epirots, 1 
would not despair the greatest design that 
conld be attempted, to make a Idngdom 
happy!” — Areopagitica. 

A Winniihg Introduction. 

1 shall detain vou now no longer in the de- 
monstration of what we should do, but straight 
conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point 
out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education; laborious, indeed, at. the first as* 
cent, but else so smooth, so men, so fall of 
goodly prospects and molodioua’' sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Ox|dieus was not 
cnore charming. — Letter to Mr. Samuel 
ffartlib. 
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THE RICH MAN’S 
AND THE POOR MAN’S HOME. 

Tbb ties that bind the wealthy and the proud 
to home may be forged on oarth, bnt those > 
Which link the poor man to his humble hearth 
are of the trae metal, and bear the stamp of 
IleaTcn. The man of high descent may love 
the halls and lands of hU inheritance as a part 
of himself, as trophies of his birth and power; 
his associations ^th them are associations of 
pride and wealth and triumph; the poor 
man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, 
which strangers have held before, and may 
to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier root, 
struck Tleep into a purer soil. His houschola 
gods are of flesh an|| blood, with no alloy of 
silver, gold, or precious stone ; he has no pro- 
* perty but in the affections of his own heart ; 
and when they endear bare floors and walls, 
despite of rags and toil and scanty meals, that 
man has his love of home from God, and his 
rude hut becomes a solemn place. 

Oh ! if those who rule the destinies of na- 
tions would but remember this, — if they would 
bnt think how hard it is for the very poor to 
have engendered in their hearts that love of 
home f^m which all domestic virtues spring, 
when they live in dense and squalid masses, 
whore social decency is lost, or rather never 
found, — if they would but turn aside from the 
wide thorougnfares and groat houses, and 
strive to improve the wrotclied dwellings in 
bye-ways where only Poverty may walk, — 
many low roofs would point more truly to the 
sky, than the loftiest stooplo that now roars 
proudly up from the midst of guilt, and crime, 
and horrible disease, to mock them by its con- 
trast. In hollow voices from Workhouse, 
Hospital, and Jail, this truth is preached 
from day to day, and has boon proclaimed for 
years. It is no light matter— no outcry from 
the working vnlgar, no mere question of the 
people's healths and comforts that may bo 
whistled down on Wednesday nights. In love 
of home, the love of country has its rise ; and 
who are truer patriots or the best in time of 
need— those who venerate the land, owning 
its wood, and stream, and earth, and all that 
they prodnoe t or those who love their coun- 
try, boasting not a foot of ground in all its 
wide domain 1 — Matter Humphrey's Clooh» 
No. 27. 


PAINTED AND PALMATED 
GARMENTS. 

ALCiavdBNSS, the Sybarite, had a garment of 
such mnipiiiflecnoo, it is said, that when be 
eBhAHod it in the Temple of Juno, at Laci- 
ntpm^ whhve aU Italy was congregated, it 
attracted universal attention. It was pur- 
dhasiMl from the Carthaginians, by Dionysius 
the Elder, for one hundred and twon^ talents. 
It was twenty-two feet in breadth, of a purple 
ground, with animals wrought all over, ez- 
Setit inthe where were Jupiter, Jono, 


Themis Miperva,, Apollo, Venus; on one 
sleeve it had a flgttre of Aloisthenes, on the 
other, of his eity, Sybaris. 

'Hie Massagetie, according to Herodotus, 
painted animals on their garments, with the 
jnioe of herbs; we also read of these garments, 
though then considered ve^ antiquated, bei^ 
need under the Gsesars of Rome. 

^at the above descriptions are not ex- 
aggerated, may be inferred from the following 

E assage from a homily on Dives and Lazams, 
y a Bishop of Amnasan, in Pontns, given by 
Ciampini. * 

** They have here no bounds to this foolish 
art, for no sooner was invented the nsbless 
art of weaving flguros in a kind of picture, 
such as animals of all sorts, than they (nch per- 
sons) procured flowered garments, and also 
those variegated with an infinite number of 
images, both for thoinBoivcs, their wives, and 

children Whensoever thus clothed, 

they go abroad— they go, as it wore, painted 
all over, and pointing out to one another, with 
the finger, the pictures on their garments. 

'^Eor there are lions and panthers, and 
bears and bnlls, and dogs and woods, and 
rocks and huntsmen ; and, in a word, every- 
thing that can be thought of, all drawn to the 
life ; for it was necessary, forsooth, that not 
only the walls of their houses should be paintod, 
but their coats also, and likewise the cloak 
which covers it. 

The more pious of these gentry talce their 
subjects from the gospel history : e. g. Christ 
himself, with his disciples, or ono of the mira- 
cles, is depicted. In this manner, you shall 
see the marriage of Cana and the watorpots ; 
tho paralytic carrying his bed on his shonldem; 
the blind man cured by clay; Iiazarop coming 
f . om the tomb ; and they fancy there is great 
piety in all this, and that putting on snob gar- 
ments must be pleasing to God.” 

Tlio palmated garment was flmired with 
palm-leaves, and was a trinuphal or festive 
garment. It is referred to, in an opistlo of 
Gratian to Augustus : — ^ I have sent thee a 
palmated garment, in which the name of our 
divine parent Constantine is interwoven.” — 
Countett of Wiltoiu 


MODERN ENGLISH POETESSEa 

iAbiHgedfivm Ho. ozxxti. of the Quarterly Reciew*') 

[By selection from the writings of Ninn La- 
dies, of their ohoieest passages, the Quarterly 
Reviewer, with the addition of remark and 
comment, eonstmets the above entitled paper. 
Ho has penetrated, so to speak, into the 
** Garden” of thq^Nine,” and having plucked 
some ruddy gold apples from the Himerian 
bouglu^ offers the world his samples of their 
quality. 

The nature of the poems selected, may be 
gathered from the reviewer's own remom — 
of one, he says. **paasa|( 0 B oocnr in it, ivhhfli 
sound like jave&ns tnirled by an 
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iinolibery Ihfti it if: beautified by "tender 
paofef whiob He islanded amidst the arrowy 
rushing of the poetess’s passion”— and, of a 
third, Jdiat it is " worthy to be laid up in 
eedar with the best in our language.” 

* This last expression is bestowed on a poem 
of Norton’s ; a fair speoimeu of whose 
latest productions may be read in the Mirror, 
Yol, xxxvi.. No. 1014, which, we regret, anti- 
cipates any further notice at the present of 
this i^ented authoress. 

Pretermitting all mention of such lady 
poetesses as lay claim to the title of etneriim 
—poetesses, who now fear neither censure nor 
need praise — such as Joanna Daillie, Mrs. 
Uomans, Miss London, Mrs. Howitt, Miss 
Mitford, and Miss Louisa Costello, — ^the re- 
viewer next notices one, who, in his poetical 
£nncad, stands second, viz : — 

Miss Elizabeth Barrett^ 

" Miss Barrett is extraordinary fbr her ac- 
quaintance with ancient classic literature, as 
for the boldness of her poetic attempts. Her 
early enthusiasm for iE^hylns, whose " Pro- 
metheus bound” she translated in 1833, has 
sensibly aggravated her tendency to the over- 
strained and violent, precluding that discipline 
of art, and sense of beauty, which a warmer 
study of Sophocles might probably have im- 
parted. The following poem is in her purer 
and better style, and surely a powerful com- 
position.” 

EARTH. 

How bcantiful it onrth 1 my starry tliouulits ^ 

Look ilown on It ft'om ilioir luit'arthly i^piii ti%' 

And sina ■ym|ilionious— Deaiitiftil is onith 1 
I'hf liakts and shndows of )i<fr myriad hills ; 
Tlie.liranchina artH'DOoss of her myriad woods ; 

Her sky-afTecthiH rucks ; lier ci<uiiia * 

Her insliiiig gleamiua catar irts ; her streams 
Tliiit race I'oluw* the wiugcd clouds on higli ; 

IJei {iloisautness of vale and niemiow I’- 
ll ash I 

Mes(>rmetk throuah i\w leafy trci's to liug 
A eliline of belli), to falliiiit waters tuurd, 

Whereat comes heathen Zoiiliyriis, out of brtath 
WiUi lunning up the hills, and sliakre his hair 
Prom off his gleesume forehend, bold and glad 
With keeping blyihe Laii Phosbiis c<m|Miny > 

And throws him oii the gross though hali-nl'raid ; 
Piist glancing round lest' U-mpests hI outd be uigh i 
And lays close to t'le gri.und his lUiUty lips. 

And sli»|n>s tlieir lieaiity into sutuid, and calls 
On all the pidaU'il flowers that sit iM'Ucatli 
lu hiding places ttoro the rain :.iid mk.w. 

To looseu the huid I'uil. I'Uti len^e tlicii cold 
8ad idlesse> and la-take ihcni up to him. 

They straightway hear Ids voice. 

A thonglit did come. 

And prets fSrom out my sonl the heutlicn dieoin. 

Mine eyes wem purged, btiuightway did I bind 
Round mis tbe gamii'nt of my slreik|(tli, and heard 
Nature'* deatli-sluu-king— the heHsalter-cry, 

Whi-n lie of tlie Jfluu’voicef the raiubow*cruaiicd, 

Bball suind npoti the mot ntniiis and the see. 

And swear by earth, by b4-aven*^i throue, and Him 
Vi ho silteth on tlie ihiouc, theie shaU Iw time 
Nonurej, no more !. Titen veiled Eteridty 
Shall straight unveil her awful countenance 
Unto tlie n-eliitg wotlds, and take the plnco 
t>r ssosous. yean, gud ages. Age and age 
hli^all bo the time of the «lay . The w'riukh d lieavon 
SlioJl yield her silent elw, made blind and white 
WHh mi cxtSfndnidiug l^ht i the wind. 


Unchained from the pdice, nor hating shorgo 
Of cloud, or ocean, with a sobbtag wail , 

Sh^l lusli among tiie eton, and awoon to oeatli. 

Yea, the shrunk eartli, iippeaiing livid pale* 

Beneath ihe ced-toiigneil flame, shall ebudrier by 
Futm out her anchfir iMlnoe, and leave o Vitid. 

Yet imply by that void the saints redeem'd 
May sometimes stmy wheti memory of eiu, 

OliiiaUlIke sltall ri»e u|ion thetr liufy sonle ; 

And on their lius siiall lie the mime of earth 
In paleiiehs and in sileutiiess, until 
Eneli looking on his brother, luce to flicai ; 

A lid humtiug into siiddfu ba)ipy tears, 

CThe only hairs uiidried,) shall muimui— ^ Christ !** 

[The Reviewer coucludes his notice of Miss 
Barrett’s writings, by an extract firom her 
somewhat fantastic poem, 

ISOUEL'S CHILD.] 

* ris nye a suli'mn thing to me 
To liH k up4)n II bala* tiint slee|>si 
Wfuriiig in its spirit’di‘e|>B 
The uurcve.iloil mysterv 
Of its Adam's taint anil woe. 

Which, when they revealed te. 

Will not let ft slumlNV so 1 
Lying new in life beneath 
The sliiiduw of the coming death. 

With ihiit soft low quiet breatll. 

As if it felt the siiu 1 
Kuowii g all tliinys by tin ir blooms 
Not thi ir rt/ots I Yea, sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of caeli !— ’earth, only by 
The plensaiit hues lliiit o'er it run t 
And hiiniaii love, by drops of sweet 
White nuuilshment si ill hanging round 
The little mouth so slumheT’bouud 1 
All which broken seiitiency 
Will gather, and unite, and climb. 

To HU ifuntorl nitty, * 

Gooil or evil, each sublime. 

Through Uie and deiUb. to life ngnin.j 
O little lids, now clo^ed so fast. 

Must ye leain to drop at lost 
Over large and burning tears 7 
O warm quick body 1 must thou lie, 

W'hen is ilone ihe round of ) ears, 

Bure of all the Joy and pain, 

Dual In dust— thy place ungivlng 
To creeping wnrms in sentient living 7 
0 small hud being ! wilt thoU staud 
At Gud's right hand. 

Lifting up tliose ah eping eyes, 

DUati-d by sublimcwt destiiiles. 

In cuflless unking 7 Thrones aSd senipliimf. 

Through the long ranks of their sidi mullU'S, 
l^unniiig thee with calm lot ks of lieaveu’s surpriic— 
XAjf look abne on Bim 7 
Or cbe selfwillcri, to the godless place— 

(God keep thy willl)— fi-H thine own energies. 

Cold, stioug, ubjectlfss, like a dead man’s clMp, 

The sleepless, deatUiss Uie wUMii tiae, graspir- 
While myri; d face*, like oue c' aUgelcss li.ei*, 

Willi woe, not love's, shall ghiss ihee evt-rywheie. 

And oieicome tliee with thine owu despair 7 

[Tbe third Muse of the Reviewer is Mrs. 
Brooke, otherwise known as Maria del Ocei- 
dente, “ Mary of tbe West’s ” chief poem is 
" Zophiel,” a story, the germ of itvhich is the 
tale contained in the 6th, 7th, afrd 8th chap- 
ters of the Apocryphal book of Tobit— " guem 
si guts," says the decree of the Connell of 
Trent> " pro sacro ct canouico non snsceperiti 
Anathema sit.”* "" 

M sample.] 

^ S«M. tv., BccNtiuD dt^Csfionifls Scshlwii. } 
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lit* aEW, and auft*iiiiiR «ver.v wily word, 

Spoke in more meliiUR muilo to Wr soul ; 

Ann u*iir brr nenae, m wlien tlie fond nlght-binl 
Wool tiiH All! roie. o erpowning frtigrunce etole; 

Or whtffi the lillfe, eleeiiii'r iierfume move, 

Diitnrb'd by imo joiiur bUter-fowna that play 

Afn4Hi!{ their graceful italke at mom. and love 
From their white eelU to inp tlie dew away. 

[Tbe following judicioua and right-hearted 
romarke on tho authorship of wonioii, and the 
oriticiem of their prodiictiouB, form pleasing 
confessions ] 

" It is easy to be critical on men ; bnt 
when we venture to lift the pen against 
women^ straightway apparent faeiee ; the 
weapon drops pointless on the marked 
passage ; and whilst the mind is bent on 
praise or censure of the poem, the eye swims 
too deep in tears and mist over the poetess 
herself in tho frontispiece. Edwin Landseer’s 
d awing must be removed, or we shall hold 
our court, like the Areopagites, in the dark.” 

• « « « 

There was a time, when tho disgust ex- 
cited by the female smatterer in letters, kept 
tlie really learned, and, therefore, modest, 
woman, in retirement ; when the vul^r- 
miiided of both sexes took occasion, from 
the folly of a few poor unfeminine creatures, 
to sneer at tho very notion of learuiiig and 
genius iu any woman ; and when — worst of 
all ! —religion was dragged into tho question, 
and serious people doubted whether the pur- 
suit of literature by women were not incom- 
patible with the full and cheorftil performance 
of thoir social and domestic duties. That 
time is past in England ; the sensual philo- 
sophy, with which it was so closely connected, 
has lost its hold on the rising spirits of the 
age ; womon move amongst us on noblor and 
truer principles. Joint heirs with men who 
have begun to fhel their exalted origin and 
dostiny, and to recognise that inborn dowry of 
spirit and power, the existence of which the 
material systems of the last century had de- 
nied or obscured. A different tone prevails 
ill society on this subject ; the poouliar talents 
of women are acknowledged, and the powers 
common to men and them are, iu partioolar 
instances of exhibition, fairly approoiatod. 
Hence we see less and less of the prating 
Miss, or the elderly young lady of letters of 
some years ago, in proportion as the really 
cultivated and intoUcotiuU woman feels assured 
of her just place in all good company. Affec- 
tation has disappeared with the uneasy sin- 
gularity of position which provoked it ; and 
riio woman of genius or learning, who knows 
that men are conversing with her on a ground 
of respect and equality, learns to be humble 
simiare.’’ 

[We Grave murdon for tho hiatus wo have 
oeowioned, aittu retumafroah to our Puetesses. 
^ext follow the Marchioness of Northampton, 
with extraets from her unpublished poem of 
^ Irene and Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley. WfaereaHer, Mrs. Southey, (Caroline 
fcvles,) is quoted in a very striking poem :] 


TIIS PAUPERS DEATII-BKH. 

Ti-oid aoAly— bow tlie lifml— 

111 reveraiit eileoce bow— 

No iMiieing-bell doth toll,— 

Ye! au Imnortat siwil 
le pawing now. 

Htraug«>rl however great. 

With lowly teverente bow ; 

There's one lu Uint poor siied— 

« One by tliut paltry lied — 

Greater than Uioo. 

Beneath that beirgar'a roof, 

1.0 1 D«‘ath dotli keep hie state; 

Enter — uo crowde iiUeud— 

Eutei — uo guaidi de&'ud 
2 Vitt pahice-gate. 

That pavement damp and cold. 

No Mmillng courtiers tread 
One a leut wumiiu ataiida 
Lifting with n eagre liande 
A d} ing head. 

No mingling \oicea lonud — 

An liifaut wail alone ; 

A sub 8 iippn‘s<k'd — agen 
Tiinl abort deep gnap, and then 
Tbe porting groan. 

Oh 1 change— Oh I wondioui cliaag**— 

Uiirat arc the \iiuuti bare— 

This moment /Acre, ao low. 

So agonized, nn I now 
Be} Olid the alara I 
Oh ! change — atupendona change ! 

There lii'a the aoulUva clod ; 

The auQ eterniil bn-ukit — 

Tlie new Immortal w-iikea— 

Wakes with hia God. 

[Here is also a delicate little touch in her 
latest poem, ** The Birthday,” below enre- 
gistered ; — ] 

In a daik, deep pool 

CnI.ectod now, the peaceful walera slept, 

EmlNiyetl by riigg«'d heiidlanda; hollow rooU 
or tinge old polbird w illuwa. Anchttr d them 
Kude wifo from every gale a sylvan Seet 
Of niilk-w bile water-liTiea ; every bork 
W'orthy as tho>e on hU own sacred flood 
To waft the liiiliiin Cupid. 

[Miss Lowe, the Dean of Exeter’s daughter, 
is very happy in her poem of " Cophalus and 
Procris.” It is sown thick with shoots tff 
beauty ; e.g. :— ] 

Heaven's favours wait 
Uu tlie pure will, like winged luuidinaideiia, 

A nay ing it in ntrength. 

[“ IX. Poems by V—,” are copioudy quoted 
from : the ninth Muea^ is the authoress of 
^ Phaiitasmion,” of which the Reviewer says 
— It is what it is— pure as a crystal in dic- 
tioD, tinted like an opal, with the hues of au 
ever-springing sunlit fancy.” We have not 
room to take any of these cenui out of thrir 
settings, but here is a sweet Idea 

A llmnaniul and a tlionaafid silken leaves 
Tluf tuAi-d bveeh unfotlds ki early epring. 

All eliid In touiierest gnwu 
All of tlitt.adteuma aliape i 
A thousand iufuiit fucira, soft and sweat. 

Each year sciuls forth, yet eviny mother views 
Her last, aot least, Iwlov'd 
Like iu drar self alone. 

[After a copious remtation cf more abun- 
dant passages than onr space pormits us to 
adduce, but out of which oiur ^deffl have 
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the most firominent genii, the Reviewer thiu 
prettily oonclud^B : — ] 

** Meleager bound up hii noots in a wreath. 
If we did the same, what flowers would suit 
mur tuneful Nine I — 

Mrs. Norton would be the Rote, or, if she 
like it, Love-Het-a-b^eedinff. 

Miss liarrett must be Greek Valerian,, or 
Ladder to Heaven ; or, if she pleases. Wild 
Angelica 

Maria del Ocoidente is a Pattion-Jtower 
confessed. 

Irene was Grate of Parnattut, or some- 
times a Roman Nettle, 

Lady ICmmoliiie is a Magnolia Grandijlora, 
and a Crocut too. 

Mrs. Southey is a Meadou) Sage, or Small 
Teasel. 

Miss Lowe — the classical nymph of Exeter 
— is a Blue Belle, 

V. is a Violet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 

And the authoress of ^ Phaiitasinioii/' is 
HearVt-eate. 

There’s a wroath '. Can any other nation 
show an equal to it 1 ’ 

[We are glad in conclusion to see, that the 
Reviewer notices also a young and rising 
poetess, of charming powers : — Wo ho^e, 
(says he.) that our present mention of Miss 
Elizabeth Charlesworth’s name, will direct 
the attention of some of our readers to her 
modest bnt vigorous muse. There are several 
pieces in her * Historical Reveries, by a Suf- 
folk Villager,’ fhll of beauty.” 

One of these singularly sweet poems will bo 
found in the Jlfir ror. No. 1014, p. *20, and fully 
warrants the encomium bestowed.] 


PANTOMIME CLOWNS. 

Tub pantomime clowns of the present day are 
mere griinacers, posture-masters, and gym- 
nasts. We remember the unctuous fun with 
which Grimaldi of old swallowed up in his 
capacious mouth (a match for the car of 
Dionysius,) and his voluminous breeches, the 
contents of all the baskets of all the market 
people who crossed his path. Now the goods 
are only stowed away in sacks. The mouth 
no longer entombs the whole contents of a 
pastry-cook’s shop, or labyrinthine chains of 
sausages. The very excesses of modem clowns 
, are dull and literal. It is like seeing a coun- 
try cormorant bolt fat bacon for a wager. It 
is a gross entertainment. You see they have 
no preferenoes. They devour without a relidi. 
Their runnings throuigh the body with swords 
and red-hot pokers— their thwacks and tum- 
ble^^— are gratuitous, and yet all porforpied in 
the wav of business. You see that they don’t 
mind them, and cease to wonder tliat they 
don't hurt themselyes. 


ASaABSINATtOn OP 

THE REGENT, MURRAY. 

(From TyVer « Hi^ory ufSeo toad, vd viL) 
Muruat, who was at Stirling, intended to 
pass through Linlithgow, on his way to Edin- 
burgh. In this town, and in the High-street, 
through which the cavalcade gcnerallv passed, 
was a house belonging to the archbimop, his 
uncle. Here Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh took 
his station in a small room or wooden gallerv, 
which oommandod a full view of the street. To 
prevent his heavy footsteps being heard, for he 
was booted ami spurred, he placed a feather- 
bed oil tho floor; to secure against any chance 
observation of his shadow, which, had tho snu 
broke out, might have caught the eye, he hung 
up a black cloth on the opposite wall, and, 
having barricaded the door in the front, he 
had a swift horse ready saddled in a stable at 
the back. Eve.i here his preparations did not 
stop, for, observing that the gate in the wall 
which enclosed tho gardi ii was too low to ad- 
mit a man ou horseback, ho removed the lin- 
tel stone, and, returning to his chamber, cut 
ill tho wooden panel, immediately below the 
lattice window where ho watched, a hole just 
sufficient to admit the barrel of his caliver. 
Having taken these precautions, he loaded the 
piece with four bullets and calmly awaited his 
return. 

Tho regent had received repeated warning 
of his danger ; and, on the morning of the 
mnrdcr, John llumo, an attached follower, 
implored him not to ride through the princi- 
pal street, but pass round by the back of the 
town, promising to bring him to the very spot 
whore they might seize tho villain who lay in 
wait for him. He agreed to take his advice, 
but the crowd of tho common people was so 
great that it became impoBsible for him to 
alter his course. Tho same cause compelled 
him to ride at a slow pace, so that the assassin 
had time to take a deliberate aim; and, as be 
passed the fatal house, he shot him right 
through the lower part of tho body; tho bul- 
let entering above the belt of his doublet, eame 
out near the hncklcbono, and killed tho horse 
of Arthur Douglas, who rode close beside 
him. Tho very suddenness and snoeess of 
this atrocious action produced a horror 
and coufusiott which favoured the escape 
of tho murderer; and mounting his horse 
with the weapon of his revenge still warm 
in his grasp, he was already many miles 
from the' spot, whilst the people, infuriated 
at the Bi(^t of their bleeding governor, 
were in vain attempting to break open the 
door of the lodging from which tho shot pro- 
ceeded. A few, however, caught a glimpse 
of him as he fled, and, giving chase, observed 
that he took the road to Hamilton. Here 
he was received in triamph by the Bidiop ef 
St.; Andrew’s, the liord Arbroath, of whom 
Bothw^haugh was a reMaer, and the whole 
faeiioii of ihe Hamiltoa’d, TImy ueUmtly ai^^ 
sem^ed in arms, deelued Seotliindoiiee morb 
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from the thraldom of an ambitions tyrant^ 
who had been ont off «t the Tory moment when 
he was plotting against the lifr of his sove- 
rete; and resoleed instantly to proeeed to 
Edbibmil^ to johi with Orange, liberate thmr' 
chiefs the l>uke of Ghastelheranlt, and follow 
np the adyantage they had won. 

All these eyents took place with a Btartling 
rapidity, of which the slow progress of written 
description can oonyey but afrint idea; in 
the meantime the unhappy regent, though 
bleeding prefrsely, had strength enough to 
walk to the palace, where at first the surgeons 
gaye hopes of his recovery. Mortal symp- 
toms, ^however, soon appeared, and, when 
made acquainted with them, ho received the 
information with his usual calm demeanour. 
When his friends bitterly lamented his fate, 
remarking that he might long since have taken 
the miscreant's life, and observing that his 
elemency had been his ruin, Murray mildly 
answered that they would never make him re- 
pent of any good he had done in his life; and 
after faintly, but affectionately commending 
the charge of the young prince to such of the 
nobility as were present, he died tranquilly a 
little before midnight. 

1 will not attempt any laboured character 
of this extraordinary man, who, coming into 
possession of almost unooutrolled power, as 
the leader of tiie reformed party, when he was 
little more than a youth, was cut off in the 
midst of his greatness before ho was forty 
years old. Living in those wretched times, 
when the country was torn by two parties 
which mortally hated each other, he has oomo 
down to ns so disfigured by the prejudices of 
his contemporaries, tiiat it is difficult to dis- 
cern his true features. As to his personal in- 
trepidity, his Wonts for state affairs, his mili- 
eap^ty, and the general purity of his 
private life, in a corrupt age and court, there 
can be no difference of opinion. It bas been 
recorded of him, that he ordered himself and 
his family in such sort, that it did more re- 
semble a church than a court; and it is but 
fkir to conckde that this proceeded from his 
deep feelings of religion, and a steady attach- 
ment to a reformation which he believed to be 
founded on the word of God. But., on the 
other hand, there are some facts, ffq^ially 
such as occurred during the latter pm of his 
weer, which throw suspicion upon his mo- 
tives, and weigh heavily against him. He 
oonsented to tlie murder of Kiccio; to compass 
his own return to power, he unscfupnlonsly 
leagued himtelf with men whom he know to 
be the mutderers of the king; used their evi- 
dence to convict his sovereign; and leftised to 
tm egaittst them till they began to threaten 
his power, and declined to act as the tools of 
his ambitiou. If we regard private faith and 
honour^ how can we defend his betrayal of 
Norfblk, and hie consent to deliver up Nor- 
tlHimberlandl If we look to love of country, 

% ptineipjbenow, perhaps, too lightly esteemed, 
but BMpinlda from iB trim 


ace we to think of his last ignominicus efferU 
to Elisabeth! If we go bi|^er still, and seek 
for that love which is the -only test of religious 
truth, how difficult is it to think that it could 
have a place in his heart, whose last transac- 
tion went to aggravate the imprisonment, if 
not to recommend the death, of a miserable 
princess, his own sister and his sovereign. 

All are agreed that he was a noble-looking 
personage, of grave and oommanding manners. 
His funeral, which was a solemn spectacle, 
took place oUthe I4th of February, [1571,] in 
the High Church of St. Giles, at Edinburgh, 
where he was buried in St. Anthony's Aisle. 
The body had been taken from Linlithgow to 
Stirling, and thence was transported by water 
to Leith, and carried to the Palace of Holy- 
rood. In the public procession to tbo church 
it was accompanied by the magistrates and 
citizens of Edinburgh, who greatly lamented 
him. They were followed by the gentlemen 
of the country, and these by the nobility. 
The Karls of Morton, Mar, Glencaim, and 
Cttssilis, with the Lords Glammis, Lindsay, 
Ochiltree, and Rnthveii, carried the body; 
before it came the Lairds of Grange, and Col- 
vil of Cleish; Grange bearing his banner, with 
Uie royal arms, and Cleish his coat armour. 
The servants of his household followed, mak- 
ing great lamentation, as Uaudolphe, an eye 
witness, wrote to Cooil. On entering the 
chnioh, the bier was placed before the pulpit, 
and Knox preached the sermon, taking for 
his text, “ Blessed are the dead that & in 
the Lord.” 


CONSECRATION OF A BELL. 

The Church of Saint Exnpore, in the suburbs 
of Bayenx, was abont to consecrate a bell. 
The boll intended to be placed in the new 
tower was suspended from a scaffold, on the 
east side of it. A temporary altar stood near, 
adorned with crucifix, candlestick, and pix, 
and around the bell were boys in white sur- 
plices, bearing incense; the curd, and three 
priests of less importance, in their proper 
robes; and several vergers and attendants in 
their surplioos, with silver crosses and elevated 
lanterns. Tlie enr^ first read to the assembly, 
which consisted of about a hundred women, 
a long declaration of the uses of the bell — 
stating that it served to call the faitlffnl to 
the Borvioe of God, and to tell the various 
offices that were going on; that it communi- 
oaM joyfiil or sad news, and would tend to 
mitigate the grief caused by the latter, or to 
increase the pleasure of the former; nnd be 
bogged the people to unite with him in soli- 
oitiiig the g^-wall of God towards the bell. 
Varions prayers, after an eatablishod ritnal, 
were then read, and the attendant priests 
laved the bell with a bunch of myrrh, dipped 
into *^holy water,” chanting monotonon^y 
during the whole time. A riband was then 
tied round the clapper, the bell was anointw 
by the ouzd with oil, and nnd^ iV Jravionl 
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powdeM of powarfbl odour were burnt. Mak- Draiof i i nw*, th« AiiitvUui omtor. poiioiivd liim* 

lag uw of the riband, the curd etruok the bell Fraeuia Lerti Sroaekam, 

three times with the clapper: afterwards a Third Caitvry CMtt, 


lady, tfdio was the godmother of the bell->if 
yre may so speak— strudc it in like maimer, 
and some of the attendants and spectators did 
the same. The clapper, was then wrapped in 
a napkin, the inside of the bell was again 
fumigated and anointed, and the whole party 
adidomed to the interior of the church to ce- 
lebrate mass. An inscription on the ontside 
of the bell stated that it was given in 1838, 
to tlie church of St. ^upere, by M. Joan 
Baptiste Gregoire Gueroult dela Bigne, blessed 
by M. do la Fontaine, card of the parisli, and 
named Ci.£MEntin£ by M. Agapit Autolme 
and his wife.” — Oodmn*s Churches of Lon* 
don* 


MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS. 

PREVIOUS TO THE CHRISTIAN JCBA. 

[Before the Star ” had sliined forth, to the 
light of whose rising the nations wore to flock, 
our world, struggling with heathenism and 
darkness, resembled a gloomy stage, on which 
the burning and shining lights ” were few 
and feeble. Yet wide apart as was each 
from each, and occurring but at stated inter- 
vals, they form colloctivelv, ^ long trails of 
light descending down,” wnich alone kept the 
dark world from being utterly benighted. 
Regarded in this view, the subjoined Fist of 
ten centuries will furnish grave material for 
contemplation.] 

907« Uw flnt proiilwne wiiter And Gn'ck ]KMt 

flout'nUud.'^Ptfptf, <70ff;pof, SotMty, 

Ilesiuil. the GuMjfc iKwt, hupposed to liv« uvar the 
tinitf <it - Jloake, 

8S4 L}cur({ttB, tlw E|i)irlaQ L.iwKivpr. 

600. Supplio, the Urevk L^r'io PovleM, fl.— Pbwiiei, 

ISisih Century before Chriet, 

A.‘i9. Solott. the Latt-tfiver or Atlieua. 

656. ^)»op. the Amt Grotik Oibuliat. — CraxiU. 

bid. Thalea. the firat Graek uttruntimor and gooi^nipliur. 

Century before Chriet* 

497* Pythagunia. founder of tho Pyilutgoreun philoao* 
phy ill Greoce — Fvire. 

474. Auicniou. tlio Greek Lyiic Poet. — Fawkee, Ad* 
dietm, Jdaore. 

456. AS.4eliylu«i the tint Orcfk t>agic puel.— Potter. 

Aledwin* Miss Barrrtt. 

496. Piiidur. (ha Gveak Lyric /TevL 
413. llerudotiui, pf’ Grei-cc, the flMt uriter of prolhiio 
UiAoty, Betoe* 

407* ArwtouliAnM, the Gieok comic }ioat, fi.’*-fFiate* 
Euriptilca, tlio Greek tragic 
406. Kophuclo. ditto —/V oaMm. Ppetcr. 

Ouafocius, tho ClriucHtf ptiiiwoplior, fl. 

400. gocmica. Uto foiuuler of mond philotoplty is 
GreeM. 

FiwrlA Century hefbre Christ* 

S9(. TkueydMiet. tlia Greek bktovhiti.— Ail^A. B$iihes, 
361. Hi|i|kierat<*f, tlie Greek phyiieiAa.'<-'CV£^OA. 

Bemuerlias. the Greek pbiloauglier. 

859. Xuimphim. the (liwtk pinhMiujmi^r and hiitorfaui* 
gpc/mos. Ashley* Fieldina* 

348. Plato, iIm Gref-k iihllo»oplM*r, and di«ciple of So- ' 
j^dfenAaia. Toiyfor. 

33iK. Ikucvdttfi, itic Greek oratuK.*— Bimfdo/s. 

338. Aiislotlv, the Greek philgsuptacr, sad disciple of 


986. Thmphrastng. the Orei‘k phllosupli 0 r« and sebolar 
• or Ariaiotli't—Farfpoi* 

986. Thii«critiif, Uie liiwi Greek postoial poeL fl<— 
Fawkes* 

977* Euclid, of Alexandria In Ssyiit, tlie nCdMlluifti- 
‘ II, fl — n* himpsnn* 

970. E|iiciiru<i. founder ul'tlie Bplcanmn phlloMplip. in 

6r.<coi>.— 2>fp6tf. 

961. Xi'iip. rounder ufthe Stoic philoiopliy in ditto. 
944- Ciillimiclius, tlie Gr'vk Eli’sliic fioct. 

908. Arclilmi-defi. the Greek geumetrwiao. 

Second Century before Christ* 
l84. Plnntna. Ihe Rumnn comic poet. — Therntna. 

169. Terence, of Ciirtluise, the Latin cumie |ioote-* 
Colmnn* 

165. Piu.euce, ''f 11nb.\lon. the stoic philosopher. 

194. Pulybiue ol‘ Gieix^, the Greek uud llouuii liisto* 
rmu.*^ffaiMpfon* 

Idut i entury before Christ. 

54. LnerethtR, the Rotnnn poet.— CVeecA. 

44. liiliu* Cie-sar, the lluni.m liistorhin, and connien- 
tutoi. killed.— B nv.an. 

DifHioriiM EiciiliiM, of Greece, the univenial histo- 
rinn. d.’^Bmdh. 

Vitimiiis, the Roman architect, fl. 

43. Ciceiu, tlie Roman orator, and philosopher, put to 
il“ath — Outhrie* Melmtdh 
Chirnelios Neiioa. the IL'mnn biogrephar, flw— • 
Rowe. 

84. ^iillust the Roman historian.— <Grirdo». 

30. ]>ionvi»iiis. ol llalicariiassus» IheRomau hisUiriail^ 
d.-hSpelmaH. 

19. Vireil, the Roman epic poet.— Bi^rlsn, PM, 
fFarton. 

11. CatiilliM, Tibullus, and ProficrtiuB, Uomao poets. 
-**(irttf Offer* Dart, 

8. Horace, the Roman lyric aud satiric {Niet.— 
Francis, Smart. 

IRON-MINES OP CARADOGH. 

NEAR TABREEZ IN PERSIA.* 

Antiquity of the Caradogh Iron-Mines * — 
We have no historical record from which to 
asoertain the period at which the iron-mines 
in the district of Caradogh were first wrought. 
But there is every reason to snppose, that 
wore resorted to from the remotest antiqnity. 
Tlie district itself is very seclnded, and is of fo 
wild, forbidding aspect ; it has, without almost 
any interval, formed part of the Median, aod» 
lattorlv, of the PorsiaA Empire; and, under 
the rule of native princes, has all along beeis 
free fdipibhe revolutions which have so fre- 
quently wnvulsed Western Asia. The iron- 
mines themselves also bear evident marks of 
antiquity. They form large quan 7 -like exca- 
vations, thickly surrounded by immense to* 
mull of iron-sand, and small pieces* of ore, 
thrown out in the course of working. Upon 
a rough calculatiou, founded on the sise of the- 
excavated hollow whiefa it exhib^, one onlf 
of the numcrons iron mines which' abound lit 
the district, was estimated by the writer of 
this notiee,*to have now afforded abovG 

o Pnrm ** A-n Aceouot of tlic li-oii Mine# of Ckua- 
doak, umr Tiibrecs iu iVnia." &&» by Im^iui'Riiben- 
■iiti, Civil Mioing Enginewt. MaW POisbui Smto.' 
Rtfiifl bribre tlw Royal floored Of ISiBabiiinh,' Masck 
9, tUdb 
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4«OO0,4IOO cttlMo ftet of IrDn-ore, inrfaiob, by 
a fational ootimate, would shUw, that tbe 
total quantity oaccavated from that mine, 
wonld .weigh 571,428 tone. At the preeent 
tey, 2,000 horse loads is a foil allowance^ 
for the yearly quantity earned away, and 
as each horse carries about 2 cwt., we have 
a total of 200 tons per annum as tbe ex- 
ported produce at present. It may reasonably 
be assumed, that this quantity has, upon an 
average, never been exceeded during the many 

r in which the mines have been wrought. 

n that as8umf|tion, and without takiug 
into account the neighbouring mines, it would 
follow, that 2857 years have passed since the 
soil was first removed from tbe surface of the 
mine alluded to ■ Such, Mr. Robertson tiiinks, 
is a legitimate estimate of the very great anti- 
quity of the Persian mines. 

Workmen and Trade of the Minee , — ^Tho 
native smiths arc dispersed in small hamlets, 
situated in the woods which clothe tbe sides 
of the ravines, through which the mountain- 
torrents flow into the river Arras (the ancient 
Araxes). It is much superior to the Russian 
iron, with which the greater part of Asia is 
now supplied, and is manufactured chiefly into 
horse-shoes, and horse-shoe nails, for which 
there is a great demand In Tabrecz and the 
surrounding districts, and among thh' Koords 
or Nomadic tribes who frequent tiic mountain 
pastures in summer. The trade in it is shared 
Wweeu the Mahomedans and the native Ar- 
menians; and although no moans extensive 
or deserving the name of the ** Persian iron- 
trade,” it gives employment to a ooiisiderable 
pait of the population, in quarrying the ore, 
bunriug the charcoal, and transporting these 
articles to the forgo. 

There are numerous mines in Garadogh, 
afljrding iron-ore of the most valnahlu des- 
cription, and of various kinds; but iIijko hold 
in the highest estimation are thj Jewant, 
Koordkaiidy, and Maraooly ores. 

The Jewant Mine is situated in an immense 
vein of red iron-ore. This ore, on its frac- 
ture, often exhibits streaks of prismatic co- 
lours, as if at one it had been subjected 
to the action of heat; quantities of iron-sand 
ore dispersed in the interstices of the ,yeiu. 

r /<0 Koordkandy fiftne, situate^ bn the 
summit of a very steep mountain, produces 
rich ni^notio Iron-ore, from a vein of groat 
dimensions. 

The Marxooly Mine also afibrds excellent 
mi^netic iron-ore in great abundance. The 
vein, in which the last is situated runs aoroas 
several hills, and; is, in most parts, 100 feet in 
width. 

Workiny of the Minee, — In working these 
BttHes, the richest pieoes offiy ofi the ore are 
carried away, the remasilBdor is thrown aside. 
They sate wofked vary nrqgulariy, and with- 
out concert, as there is no restriction imposed 
ab'to the mode ef mining >>7 the government. 
Ardbw individualB sink a shaft ihrongh the 


mbbiidi, and excavate as much as they re- 

a uire; another party soon after arrive, andflll 
ie first hollow up in the oonrse of sinking 
another shaft; and in this way the rubUsli is 
repeatedly turned over, and gradually sub- 
rides, and is consolidated into a mass as. the 
ore is removed from beneath, thus forming a 
serious obstaole to any one who might attempt 
to work the vein in a more regular manner. 
The ore is carried to the villages only during 
the summer, as the depth of the snow in win- 
ter renders the mouutain-path impassable. 
It is there re, tailed to tho smiths, who pur- 
chase a horse-load of 2 cwt. for about U. ater- 
Uug, or lOr. per ton. 

The ores above described, when smelt^ 
singly, produce that kind of iron which by 
English workmen is called hot-shorty and by 
the Persians salt-iron» The smiths, however, 
by means of a mixture, produce iron of an 
excellent quality, which they term sweet-iroti. 
The most common mixture is two parts Je- 
want ore to one of Koordkandy, aud two parts 
of Koordkandy to one of Marzooly. 

Materials for smelting the ore are found in 
an extensive natural forest which occupies tho 
natural parts of tho district of Garadogh. 
'J his forest covers the flat bottoms between the 
mountains, and spreads to a considerable 
height up their shclterod sides, dwindling into 
dwarf trooB and bushes in the elevated and 
more exposed situations. It oonsists chiefly 
of coppice oak, which springs from the roots 
of trees cut and recut during a long succession 
of years. lliiB jnngle is partitioned among 
the villages situated on its confines, the inha- 
bitants of which earn a livelihood by supply- 
ing the city of Tabrecz aud tho adjoining towns 
with fuel. 


A RUTTEKFLY^S MORAL. 

A EOT, on perceiving a beautifhl butterfly, 
was so smitten with its gaudy colours, that he 
pursued it from flower to flower, with inde- 
fatigable zeal : at first he jj^lfiempted to sur- 
prize it amoug the loaves ma rose ; then be 
endeavoured to cover it with his hat as it was 
feeding on a daisy ; now be hoped to secure 
it as it revelled on a sprig of myrtle ; uid 
now grew sure of his prize on perceiving it to 
loiter on a bed of violets : but the fickle fly 
^ill eluded his attempts. At last, obserying 
it half-buried in tho cup of a tulip, he ruriied 
forward, and, snatching tho object, of liis pur- 
suit with violence, it was crushed to pieces. 
Tho dybg insect, perceiving tho bo^ ohi^grin^ 
at his disappointment, addressed him with the 
utmost calmness in the following words: — 
** Behold, now, the end of thy imptofitable 
solicitude ; and learn, for the benefit ef thy 
future hfo, that pleasure, like a painted but- 
terfly, may serve to amuse thee in the pursuit; 
but, if embraced with too muoh ardour, will 
perish in thy grasp.” 


W. G. U 
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METROPOLITAN MAPAZINE. NO. CXtV. 

Ootober, 1840. [Saiindon and Otley.] 

[The papers that preponderate this months 
are of a humoarons yein, and each forms a 
honfie houche for the lovers of Heht reading. 
The impersonation of Lord Killikelly, by his 
valet Ravel, and his interview with the Philli- 
cody fomily, are replete with Attic salt. Here 
is a capitel sample : — 

Pride ef Mre, PhilHeody^ the Soap-boiler ^ b 

Walter Wickham listened with astonish- 
ment. I did not, indeed, expect to find any 
one who knew Lord Killikelly here !** he 
could not prevent himself from exclaiming. 

" And why not here, as well as any where 
else, sir f” said Mrs. Phtllicody, fiercely. 

" O, certainly. 1 beg your pardon, madam; 
but did I understand yon to say that you 
know Lord Killikelly 1” 

Now, Mrs. Phillicody did not like to say 
that she did not know Lord Killikelly, though, 
had she only been aware of the pedigree and 
Mtronage of her quondam friend, Mr. Charles 
Kelly, she might have boasted of their inti- 
mate acquaintance and long - remembered 
friendship, with rather more tmth than she 
now surmised. As it was, she only quibbled. 
All people who have middling sorts of con- 
Boionoes, not good enough to be wholly honest, 
and not bad enough to be entirely deceitful, 
resort to quibbling. 

“ Know him said the soap-boiler’s lady, 
jnth indignant energy — ^ know him, indeed 1 
Why, sir, Lord Killikelly is one of our near- 
est relations — our very nearest. Know him, 
indeed !” 

Wickham lifted up his eyes to Mrs. 
Phillicody’s face, and from thence to the top 
of her cap, and its highest bow, and then suf- 
fered that soul of the body to pass over the 
lace, the blond, the ribbon, the satin, the silk, 
the red free, the bulky roundabout figure, 
down to h« everlasting fot shoe, and an 

indeed I” in rather incredulous tones, issued 
involuntarilv from his lips. » 

Mrs. Phillloody’s rod face looked like the 
sun irith a lobster-coloured mask on. Her 
meanings were too large to be carried by the 
▼dlieles of words. In flwst, Wickham had of- 
fered a fiimily afliront. Phoebe bridled up, and 
looked as If fte idiould like to carve Wickham 
up'With her eyes, and Soidiy treated him with 
a flounce and a flourish. Even Veronese 
looked at him with A sort of indignant sur- 
prise. 

[In the “ Leaves from Memory’s Log”— ap- 
pears ** Mowbray’s Yam,*’ a tale, told by the 
gallant seaman from the topsail halyard rack, 
finely descriptive of the impalement and terri- 
fying sniforings of 

the Aeeaiein of Kleber, 
have a recollection of havifig told yon 
how hard we (bred in Alexandria, even dur- 


ing the time of Kleber hut when that 
excellent general (the very nnd most 
skilfril Frenchman in Egypt) feH beneath the 
assassin’s dagger, onr troatment wae abomin- 
«bly cruel. His sucoessor, Menou, (w*hom 
many people suspected,) clmseto thrm the 
suspicion on us, the English prisoners of war, 
and, to give publicity to his suspicion, placed 
us in a circle, round the stake that Uie 
wretched youth was impaled on. Never, no 
never, shall I forget the bloody and brutal 
sight. 

The French army formed tliree sides of a 
square, near the palm trees on the desert side, 
and close to Alexandria ; the open space was 
to allow the ingress of the Bedouin Arabs, 
who flocked in countless numbers to see their 
countryman die by the dreadful death of im- 
palement. The drums beat to arms by day- 
lif^t, and our ferocious guards urged onr 
immediate march ; we were then placed, with 
scoffs, jeers, insults, and curses, close around 
where the stake was intended to be planted 
immediately. The garrison had formed; on 
came the advanced guard, the prisoner, and 
the exocntioner bearing the stake. 

The misguided youth, clad in a looso frock, 
sneh as carters wear in England, and bare- 
headed, walked to the scene of his torments 
with a firm step, head ele\'ated, and eyes ex- 
pressive of a mind at peace, stored with un- 
daunted courage ; his guard now reversed 
arms, while the bauds struck up a solemn 
dirge, and the youthful prisoner, for I do not 
think he had reached twenty-five years, was 
conducted into the centre of the guard ; the 
slight covering was then removed, and a bet- 
ter proportioned, athletic youth,nev6r stripped ; 
he was then forcibly thrown on his fhcc, his 
hands and foot socurod, and the stake, which 
was hard wood, pointed, driven by the execu- 
tioner, along his back bone. A horrid yell of 
anguish annouiicod the oommencement of his 
sufferings. Mo was an enthusiast, and COR* 
ccived his Koran advised him to be a . mur- 
derer. Poor youth ! he expiated such mis- 
conception by suffering torments that the in- 
genuity of the Indians could not rival 

The wretched youth was tfibu raised, and 
the stake placed in the socket of a shaft, sunk 
deep in the sand, with his fkce and naked body 
turned to the sun, that fiercely ^ared upon 
him. Although proteeted, by li^t elpthu^ 
from its rays,! felt melting beneath its intense 
heat, greatly augmented by reflection from 
the white sand on which we stood. 

0 Heaven I it was a pitiable sight to see 
that manly form, in the image of hir^jMaker, 
so borne up, the muscles and veins sfonding 
out like cords on his body, throat, and legs, 
while every nerve quivered with excessive an- 
guish; but his face, that expressed manly, 
courage and resignation, now was flushed 
with agony ; while the eyes, protruding from 
the sockets, looked up in supi^ication for aid, 
as he loudly invoked his prophet, intormin- , 
gled Mi^th ories for water, wat^. To riiese 
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dmdfti]; hosTt-rending eries, we were com* 
pelM to liflten^ and our eight was shocked bj 
the vnntterable agony that oonvulsed his body 
tin the hour of noon, when wo were marohed 
back to onr cararansary or prison — the crowd f 
ci Arabs driven ont of the square— tiie troops 
dismissed to their quarters, ioaving a strong 
guard round the victim of cruelty, who writhed 
upon his stake» with undiminished power of 
suffering. That night, 1 could not sleep, for 
his dreadful cries still rang in my oars. 

Again we had to march at daylight, and 
circle round the stake, where the wretched 
Yonth still retained life, with power to utter 
hollow groans, that nearly congealed my blood; 
but, when my sight beheld Ihe effect on his 
manly form, from that night of agonized snf* 
ferings, I closed my eyes, nor would I open 
them again to be blasted by such a sight of 
honor. The eyes and lips had been tom 
away by the birds of prey, who, disturbed at 
their banquet on his body, still wheeled in 
cirolos above our heads, uttering loud disoor^ 
dant screonu, whilo clouds of insects were 
eating him alive. 

B E Y R 0 U T, 

THE ANCIENT BBRYTtrS. 

Modern Beyiout, Beirut, or Bairout, a 
Syrian town, in the Pashalio of Acio, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. It was ori- 
ginally colonized from Sidou, and situated 
on the Bontli side of an open bay, lying in 
93'* 4.^4' f long., and 40 miles 

S.S.W. of Tripoli. 

The bay is largo, and the anchorage good, 
though o^n to the northward. 

BerptuMf or Ancient Beprout, 

Beirout, me ancient Berytus, was a Pheoni- 
cian city of great antiquity, said b;jr Stepha- 
nus Byzantinua, to bo named from its abun- 
dant supply of water : Beer, in the PhcBui- 
oian, sij^ifying a well. 

Diodotns Tryphon entirely destroyed it 
about 140 B.C., bnt after the conquest of Syria 
by the Romans, it was rebuilt near the site of 
the ancient oity. 

Augustus, who made it a colony, called it 
after his daughter, with the epithet happy 
Colonia Felix Julia,— and medals were aftw- 
wards struck in honour of the Roman Empe- 
rors, bearing the legend ** Colonia Felix 
iytus.”t 

Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, 
dseorated the town with a theatre, amphi- 
thflUre, bathir, &c., and instituted games. 

Berytus was famous for tbe study of the 
law, far whkh ^ere was a celebrated sohool 
in m eHy,1liclbttndation of which is ascribed 
to Alexwer Severus. Justinian called it 
the nurse of law/* and the splendour of this 
school may be comimted to have lasted from 
the tided to the mlodle of the sixtii centnry.^ 

e.Pofily** M<*dlii)naiMiik Pilot 
OiMi PliaU. lib. Zfe 
fgfebutt. flifttoiy ofiiio iKeiiaBaBd Fall. Ub. U..p. fi94. 


In 551 A.D., Berytus was nearly destroy 
by an earthquake. At the. present day, but 
few wrecks of its ancient splendour remain-r- 
save a bath, pieces of granite columns, and a 
few other frajpnents.! 

When Syria was over-run by the Saraosnsi 
Berytus fell into their hands. In 111 1, it 
was recovered from them by Baldwin, King 
of Jemsalom, but retaken by Saladin in 1187* 
After a frequent change of masters, Boyrout 
at length became the residence of the Emir 
Fakir Eddyu, Prince of the Drases, who 
perished there in do(j9nding his dominions 
against the powerftil Amurath IV. Sinco 
that period, Beyrout has constantly belonged 
to the Ottoman Empire. 

During the Holy Wars, it ofton changed 
masters, and was the scone of the fabled vic- 
tory of St. George and the Dragon. 

Historp of Modern Beprout, 

Till the year 1791, the French possessed a 
factory at Boyrout, but they were expelled by 
Djezzar, Pasha of Acre, who seized the place 
from the Emir of tho Drases, to whom it then 
belonged, and placed a Turkish garrison there. 

Djezzar appears to have been its greatest 
improver in modem times, otherwise both the 
town and tho adjacent country have suffered 
great neglect. As tho town was greatly in- 
convenienced by vrater, Djezzar cut a canal 
from the river Beyrout, which falls into tho 
bay near the city, and bnilt fountains, in ex- 
cavating which, many of the ancient founda- 
tions were discovered. 

liyezzar also built the walls which were 
orectod after tho bombardment of the place 
by the Russians. These walls were strength- 
ened by several towers, and there were five 
gates to the city. 

In September, 1840, this devoted tovm was 
entirely destroyed by the allied forces of Eng- 
land, Turkey, and Austria. 

Supjtlp of Water to the Town, 

The copious supply of water which it re- 
ceived, was from a small river called Nahr 
Beyrout, which rises in Mount Libanus, and 
flows into the sea a short distance from the 
town ; the water was conveyed by Djezzar’a 
caAial, and received into reservoirs and fonn- 
tains. 

Appearance cf the late Town, 

The streets wore narrow and dirty, flke 
those of all Tnrkish towns; tho houses mostly 
built of stone. The town was commanded by 
some low hills to the S.E. Its population 
was estimated at ten thousand souls, of whom 
the Turks formed one-tUrd. There was a 
largo and well-built mosque in tlie city, for- 
merly a Christian church, dedicated to St. 
John, as also a Capuchin convent. The sub- 
urbs of the town were as large as the city itselC 
Of ite Productione and Commerce, 

Raw silk was ^e staple of Beyrout, and 
this place formed the entrepot -of the com- 
merce of the Jhnses and MaronBes ; whence^ 
I Hceock's Tmvela iu tli# KM* 
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also iher exported tlieir cottons and silks, and 
received in return, rice, tobacco, and money, 
which they exchanged for the com of the 
Bekaa and Havaran, for no com was pro- 
duced around the town. The raw silk, with 
cotton, oUyob, and figs, were accustomed to 
be exported to Cairo, Damasens, and Aleppo. 
A small red wine was produced around the 
town, which was cheap and good. Gkime was 
abundant; the beef from Libanus, excellent; 
and supplies of all sorts were to be procured 
good and cheap. 

Recent Aepeit cfBeyrtmi. 

Tn p<dnt of locality, Beyrout was as plea- 
santly situated as any town in Syria; it stood 
on the verge of a beautifhl plain, varied with 
small hills, and extending to the foot of Mount 
Libanus.* The surrounding country was co- 
vered with kiosks, and enriched with groves 
of vines, olives, palms, and orange, lemon, 
and mulberry trees ; behind which rose the 
lofty chain of Libanus. 


LEO THE TENTH. 

Lbo the tenth lived in an age full of study and 
production — of intellect and art. His mind 
was free from prejudice, and fully capable of 
fostering and enjoying its glories. Though 
be delighted deeply in we works of past times, 
yet ho withheld not his interest from original 
contemporary works. In his presence, the 
first tragedy, and also the first comedy, in the 
Italian language, was acted. Ariosto was 
one of the acquaintances of his youth. Mac- 
chiavelli wrote several things expressly for 
him. For him, Raffaolle filled chambers, gal- 
leries, and chapels, with human beauty raised 
to ideal perfection, and with life in its purest 
expression. Men, in those days, went to the 
Vatican, less to pray on the steps of the Apos- 
tles, than to admire the master-pieces of an- 
tique-art, the Belvidere Apollo, and the Lao- 
coon, in the Pope’s dwelling. Leo had also a 
passionate love of music, which just then be- 
gan to be cultivated throughout Italy, in a 
more scientific manner. The walls of the 
palace daily echoed with the souuds of music; 
the Pope was heard to hum the melodies that 
delighted him. He did not, indeed, always 
maintaiii the decorum befitting a pope; some- 
times, to thn despair of his master of the 
ceremonies, he quitted Rome, not only with- 
out a surj^ioe, but even, as the distressed 
functionary observes in his diary, "what is 
most vexations, with boots on his feet.” He 
■tent the autumn in rural pleasures-^ho took 
the diverrioii of hawking at Viterbo, of stag- 
hunting at Gorneto, and of fishing on the lake 
of Bolsena, alter which, he nasM some rime 
at Ids fkvottrite seat at Malliana., where he 
was accompanied by men of those light and 
supple talents, which enHm every passing 
hour— such as imnrovisatori. In the winter, 
he returned to riie city, which was in the 

• Voluey't Trovcb iu fiytM* 


highest stafo of pmperity. The number of 
inhabitants increased a third in a few years — 
manufactures found their profit— art, honour 
—every one security. Never was the court 
more lively, more agreeable, more intelleetual^ 
Loo X. was fhll of kindness and sympathy — 
he rarely refused a request, or if he did, it 
was in the geuriest manner, and only when it 
was impossible to grant it.— itanks’e ffieterp 
ef the Popee. 

COMETS. 

CoHSxs, one author writes, " were made to 
the end that the etberial regions might not be 
more void of monsters, than the ocean is of 
whales and great thiering fishes, and that a 
gross fktnesB being gathered together as ex- 
crements into an imposthume, the celestial air 
might thereby be purged, lest the sun should 
bo obscured.” 

Another says, they " signifie corruption of 
the ayre. They are signes of earthquake, of 
warroB, changing of kingdomes, great dearth 
of oorno, yea, a common death q£ man and 
beast.” 

But a writer on comets in I6()5, crowned 
all previous conjecture. " God and Nature 
intended by comets to ring the knells of 
princes;” not esteeming the Mils of churohes 
enough for such illustrious and eminent per* 
formances. 

9i‘U ant Setnuta. 

BARITKS manufactory. 

In the midst of the sublime and romantie sce- 
nery of the Glen of Sannox, Arran, and on the 
edge of a precipitous rivulet of the same name, 
has been discovered a rich vein of barites. Last 
year a manufactory for the article was erected 
on the s^t. Tlio quarry is about 100 yards 
up the rivulet, whence me ore is brought to 
the manufactory on a wooden railway. The 
ore is first washed from any mixture of eaith 
by means of a stream formod by some rude 
stones placed across a waterfall, and it is then 
ground into a fine pulp. It is afterwards put 
into square wooden frames, where it is iwain 
well washed, when it is removed to the bows, 
whore, being mixed witli sulphuric acid, it ie 
boiled with steam, and the ferruginous scum 
which arises iu the process is. carefhlly re* 
moved. It is then run off into troughs, and 
dried in a d^ing-house kept at a high tempe- 
rature, till it becomes so solid that it ean be 
cut into an oblong brick form. It is then re- 
moved into a cooler-house, where it is dried 
thoronghly, when it is ready for packing 
barrels, or removed to the qyeing-hoa^ to be 
^od to any shade which may bo' desired. 
iJie mariiinery erected for the mauufretory 
cost upwards of 3,000/., and with its aid ten 
workmen are enabled to turn out four tons , of 
pr^afml barites daily. This material Is new 
extensively used instead of white lead to form 
the body of paints, and for "nftmy l^^i^oses is 
prefemble.— Ai/marfioek Chron,, Oct, 1840. 
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Orienial Proverhr-k beautlftil Oriental 
proverb runs tha«, " With tine and patience' 
the malbenry leaf becomes satin.’* 

Cba^en/.— Yon may place a hundred hands- 
. fill of fragrant herbs and flowers before the 
nightingale; yet he wishes not, in his constant 
heart, for more than the sweet breath of his 
beloved rose. 

Mr. Buoknril, in his paper on the organic 
malformations and twin oi^s within the same 
shell, in the eggs of the common fowl, says, 
that " fibm above 2(^000 birds, hatched under 
every variety of circumstance, not more than 
one per cent, has been found in any way defec- 
tive;” and that, ^ the produotiop of monsters, 
or twin birds, in the same egg, are of extreme 
rare occurrence, net one in ^,000.” ^ 

PrmotUn, — A young ensign of a regiment 
stationed near Manchester, residing in lodg- 
ings, the sitting room of which was vei^ 
simJl, was visited by one of his fashionable 
friends, who, on taking have, said—" Well, 
Charles, and how much longw do ypn mean 
to stop in this nutshelll** to which he wittily 
replied—" Until 1 become a Arernc/.”— JBar- 
budoei Pnper, 

The building-materials of Worksop Manor 
House, in Nottinghamsbire, were sold on Tues- 
dsy last, for 20,000 guineas : it is said the 
manrion cost upwards of 300,000/. in erect- 
ing. 

— ^Wo should not despair of the 
goC|i|inesi of the world, if we do not happen 
to 00 it immediately around us. The atmos- 
fdkdio js still blue, though so much of it as is 
enchscd in our i^artments, is colourless. 

Afotmf rare/.— Further letters from Tef- 
lis sta0 that the consequences have been more 
scrips tjHs Qonvttlsion than at first an- 
nouijiced*' The town of Nakitchevan has been 
totally deatroyedr?-all the buildings of Krivan 
more or less htjared— and the wliole of the 
villages in the two districts of Soharour and 
Sonnttdta havl .'perished, and the cotton and 
ri|»e plantatimHf - all laid waste. The im- 
miidiate nrighlcjirirhood of tho mountain Haolf 
waa tlie sqene of the most awfhl calamity. A 
hhgsMhs riid from the mountain, overwnelm- 
iafriisiry tMng and person in its process, for 
a mtanOB of seven worsts (about five English 
asifes); 4hiongst others, above 1,000 inhabi- 
taots.aCJha great village of Akhouli have been 
bnil0L^c^ the frileii rocks. ^ iiioiln- 
tala cpeirid^ jftvipg pamage, to a riiiek fluid, 
a vfrer, aitd,.followihg ^ 
same diroctibn, swept over the ruins. At the 
0te of the I3tb Augnst, Ararat was not yet 
quiet. 

Mehemei AH; in bis late manifesto to the 
frnr powi«rs, describes liimself as that " poor 
old man, content with what God had (pven 
Mm*? 


SaU of iTAveieheafs Pieiurei ut 
GAcn/,— The Toilet,* by Gabriel Metau, sold 
for A, 1 00 francs, and a full-length portrait of 
Kembtandt, painted by himself, for 15,100 
francs. A portrait of Mieris, by himself, for 
2,300 francs; the * Fat Cook,’ by Jan Steen; 
for 3,030 francs; an Interior, by Ostade, for 
6,700 francs; and the gem of too colleerion, 
* The Miracle of St. Benedict,’ a sketch, by 
Kubens, for 23,700 francs. A *■ View in 
Flanders, by Teniers, was bought by the Bel- 
gian Minister of Public Works for 14^00 1 

A viary at This avirry whs 

capable of containing 5,000 birds, both for 
song and eating. i , 

Female JPoo/.— Tn the " CotFespondeiiee 
In^dite ” of Henri Qnatre, by M. de Rommel, 
a lady of the name of Mathurine, is mentioned 
as " the female fool of the king.” 

Prinoeee^e Theatre^ Oafard Street, — The 
ornamental decorations of this new Theatre 
(opened on Wednesday week latt) are very 
rich. The chandelier is brilliant in the ez- 
trame. The Arabesques are of all hues — the 
boxes bordered with cushions and vallances 
of crimson velvet, and the curtains of damask. 
It is one of the handsomest little theatres in 
Europe. 

Alexandria, — The military topography of 
this eountry does not guarantee it 'from frrp 
cign invaaion, particu&rly by the iathmiia oif 
Suez. With itte exooption of the Farimite 
Moors, the' French u^er Bnonapartb; Tir- 
haka the Ethiopian, the Homans, tho 
battalions, and the Sepoys, the other invar 
ders— Cambyses, Alexander, the first Mahom- 
medans, the Ayoubitoi^ and tho Tnrks, have 
entered by way of Syria. Tho vitality of in- 
dependent Egypt, thou, can only be assured 
by means of Syrian limiti^-its true limits are 
not at Suoz, but in Mount IVurus. 

Plueking the Beardt^. To pluck the 
beard” of another has ever beea btH^the 
highest posribte sign of scorn alid coMmsIy. 
So particularly anxious was Chariemsgne/ to 
show this desfute to au.euomy, that, we read 
iu Hnon de Bordeaux, he dispatched no less 
than fifteen suecessive messengm from. Franoe 
to Babylon io poll the beard of Admiral Gan- 
disse. 

riorof/olten.— Mr. Green made an experi- 
mental ascent in bis Nassau Bafloon on Tuea* 
day, the .6(h Inst., from the, gteunds of the 
Ccmmeroial Gas Company, ^piiey Fields ; 
and descended in Lm Totringtoa's Paris, 
.Yokes Court, Memrith, near Abridge. . 

Kal a Faftle^A boy th^P^Biks of aim 
was dsk«d who made iiimY ^ 
hand and foot upon the floor, he artlcsri/ re- 
plied—" God made me a little baby, so high, 
and I grete the reetP 

fMFDitB i Printitd and put/wAmf bif J. 

143, Hrtndt (near Semertef i/vate'); and bif at 
Bookaciirrs and Keirtmm — /c l*Alt f'^bunt.fhr guifi. 
tnUan */■ FBAk’^iPaitT, iJHdHJ.Sk • 
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CHURCH OF ST., BARTHOLOMEW. 

In No. 1005 of the Mirfor, ie a tkw and 
description of the Intiarior of St. Bartholo-p 
mew’s Church ; an<L' as the' exterior of this 
tsacred edifice will T^ehortly be taken down, 
it is p^eenmed, a representation of such a 
memorable fhbm, will not be unacceptable to 
our rovers. 

The last time dirine servico was performed 
in ihis churchy was on Tuesday^ May 12th 
last, when a sermon nras preached there by 
the Rer. Mr. Wilkinson, for the benefit of the 
Broad Street Ward Charity Sohools. Since 
that period, the whole of the bodies there in- 
humed, amounting to more than a thousand, 
were remoyed from the church and church- 
yard. One hundred and twenty coffins were 
oonTcyod to various places, and the bodies un- 
flj^med, were interred, with the greatest de- 
corum and care, in a vault, built for that pur- 
pose, in the churoh-yard of St. Margaret, 
Lotlibury. The removal of the whole of the 
bodies was under the direction of Mr. Top- 
lis, and it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the groat care used by himself and the per- 
sons under his directions. 

The disinterment of the bodies being com- 
pleted, it was determined to take up the mar- 
me pavement of the olioacel. As the last 
burial thoro took plaon nearly a century «bco, 
and as this was tbe spot where the remains of 
Miles Coverdale were supposed to bo depo- 
sited, much interest was excited. Many gen- 
tlemen attended to witness the removal of 
the earth, in the hope of discovering the re- 
mains of this learned Father of the Reforma- 
tion. A vauH had been formed on one side 
of the Chancel, called the Rector’s VanH ; 
where, about four foet below the level of the 
dbuMf the leaden coffin of Mrs. Newman was 
Ibtmd^ it being deposited there in January 
1741 ; scarcely a vestige of the outer coffin 
was remainhig, and, notwithstanding the time 
lapsed, and the dryness of the ground, a 
finid escaped from mo leaden nofo on its 
xemoval to the vestry-room. The earih was 
now oatefolly excavated to the depth of nearly 
eighi when, in the very centre of ihe 
ebaneeL a sMcton was discovered/ which, 
fiBom its peculihr situation^ there can be little 
401 ^ eC Hs bf^ the venerated rekasitm of 
lij^' ^inrdale. The coffin measued six 
foet i6fixt hufoes in length, the boards being 
IforOe jbehes ihiok. The Skeleton wae tder- 

hot emm- 

liuit on its enposoxe tp Ae i^. 

'Wwej irith the 'sartb 
' end removed 

_ where they remained until 

tbe evening fivd ni the present month, 
and then transforred to St. Magnus Church, 
Londbn-bridge, of wMeh he was rector in 
1563 ; and mo following morning, being tbe 
3e5th anniversary- of the translation of the 
W^iole Bible into English, by Coverdale, they 


were, at A outlook, dcqposHod against the east 
wall that ohnvoli,— a part of me<fid buildmg 
in which he pfeached, and not pulled down 
on the re-bttilding of church by ffir Chris- 
topher Wren, after the fire of 'London,-^itt a 
vaul^ at the expense of the parish, to whom 
these precious remains had, at their solieita- 
tlon, been kindly consigned by the Bishop of 
London. The re-interment was strictly pri- 
vate, with the exception of the children m the 
ward-schools, and some of the parishionoin, 
to whom a short and appropriate prayer, on 
the occasion, was made^by the rector, the Rev. 
Thomas Leigh, A. M. 

The whole of the interior of the church of 
St. Bartholomew was destroyed by the flm 
of London, as we have previously remark^ 
in No. 1005 ; it left nothing but the venera- 
able tower, built about 1438, and a portion of 
the walls at the north and west rides. The 
length of the church is seventy-eight feet, 
breadth sixty feet, and altitude forty-one foet, 
and that Of the tower about ninety feet. It 
is of stone, and the roof of the church is co- 
vered with lead. The outer-door, fronting 
Bartholomew-lane, is adorned with a cherub, 
and a large festoon of fresco-work. The 
living was a rectory, in the gift of the Crown, 
and rated in the king’s boolu at 18/. 1#, 8d. 

The paririi of St. Bartholomew is added to 
that of St, Margaret, Lothbury, and from the 
demolition In w neighbourhoM of the Bank 
of Eui^and, now comprises the whole of one 
of the old city parishes, that of St. Cfaristo- 
pher-le-Stook, borides a portion of it standing 
in the two other parishes. 

There is a portrait in Dr* Winiams’s Li- 
brary, Red Ci^ Street, of the Rev. George 
Griffiths, M. A., chaplain at the Charter 
House, and lecturer of St. Bartholomew, 
Exriia^, whence he was ejeotod. 


TO OHIIJDREN PL^4YlKO. ^ , 

I i«(vs miienriiio JoyeuftmnTid- 
Of merry chtlilren ia that grouud— 

It briosa the tlioughte of other diws. 

When [, too, gladwme Uogha eouM rdre. 

1 love to watch them caicli the bull, '' 
Frued rram the uchool-ruom'ji rigid thndl— 

I love to Wi)tch' eiidi cliildiah Aiat, 

From ihk my quiet gardes<«eut. 

Of lute «ad team have dimmed mine eye*, ' 
AWtiiow my breusl haaveu tdttcr shlhu— 

Hut I eao atiil, my mdile Men - 

Fei4 plmMtirfr to pvomin theejoy. . 

Laugh on. tepifh ep; ye merry > 

Free firom rntniiit, eir a w Woe, 
htm$ my ye aU e^l^aaiUmkohW. 

And when In atlor yearn yosrheartu ■ 

May have been tdereed by ■urtuw*s darli, 

Teer tlioughU, uke miae, may ilien Mcall, 

The merry Mhooi-boy game of balL 

^ LauBA C. R— a 
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CiESAR’S DAY OF PLEASURE. 

1. TSNVS PANDEMOiB AND B1SB TEMPLE. 

At first there was only one Venus— V enua Ura- 


sdres'with dew. and had wings of aiure. The 
waters around it Were limpid and transparent ; 
its waUs were white as silven and the sand it 
was built upon, red as poiple. Seated on a 


•celestial^ indeed, she was, and worthily flttedfor 
the reyerence and regard of all just and good 
beings.' Among those who held up the highand 
stately mod^ of Roman yirtne, Cato adored 
her to the earth, and Cornelia, kneeling, kissed 
the hem of her garment Althou^ regnant 
in the Heavens, whieh were her divipe home, 
she had, neverthelessL oast off her iuminous 
robes that dazzle tbe^Immortals, and in her 
unyestured beauty and purity, walked serenely 
among men, and Invited the understanding to 
follow in her stops. 

Yot was she only visible to wiser eyes; 
vulgar optics could not discern her; for her 
essence being so etherially fine, and most sub- 
tilly sublimed, only a pure faith, and chaste 
holy mind could hope to comprehend her. 

Man, therefore, in tho mass, with minds 
incapable of becoming pure enough to con- 
template purity, had, in place of that which 
they could not know, set up a new divinity, 
bettor suited to their gross and carnal concep- 
tions. This was tho Venus Fandemos, or 
Earthly Venus. This is she, who hath found 
worshippers over tho whole world, she whose 
beauty is richly compounded of all eartlily 
olomohts that give lustre to onr dust, and sor- 
ohargo the dullness of our original clay with 
the flash of life and the glones of colouring; 
but her beauty, however, is only tho bait to 
forbidden pleasures, vrrong delights, and sen- 
suality unbounded. 

Wide and universal, indeed, had been tho 
worship which accrued, of old time, to this 
lascivions Love-queen. Every nation had, by 
turns, bowed at her shrine, and laid itself 
awhile in the apparently glorious sweet light 
of her countenance. As Astarte Baal, she 
reigned at Baboloii in beauty unapproachable; 
she filled tho " tents of the young virgins,” 
the Snoooth-Benoth of fi^a, with the ** lumen 
purpureum ” of love; as the veiled Tsis, in tho 
land of Mizraim, myriads did her homage. In 
all voluptnonsness we reigned in Greece, and 
her enthrailing idolatry had already spread to 
Rome. 

Spread!— why young Oeiiar has eonfossed 
her for his mother. Xtotarned from hie wars, 
and fiudied with his triumphs, he builds not 
his temple to, beUioose Mars, or thttndw<bear- 
ing Jove— but, laying his head in the lap of 
loveliness, he is^ so bewitOhod with foeolna- 
tions, so enchanted with loves, that he vows a 
fane to the goddess who ^admintsters such 
pleasures^ dedicates a temple to 

the queen of Viduptuons Love. 

■ This temple was plantod in the most doli- 
cions part m Romeos country. The preOenee 
of the goddess be>^aelf seemw to make more 
beautijfol the spM of her residence, l^e hea- 
ven over it was blue as the heaven of India; 
the birds that passed there nourished them- 


whole eity beneath, and the breeze carried to 
it the pemmes of the rosea of the valley. 
Around it grew palms, with their feathered 
heads like loose and elegant Qrowns^and whm 
the snn coloured tho summits of the scene, it 
became painted with lUao, grey poarl> and 
yellow gold. 

Who can, then, be surprised, that to this 
fair place, endowed by himself, devoted to 
the goddess he most loved at heart, and for 
removed from the toil and bustle of the Seven- 
hilled City and its great camps below, the 
viotor of five hnndred fights, and the con- 
queror of a thousand battles, came liifoer, 
whensoever he could, to indulge in all the 
pleasures of his soul. Here he spent the larger 
portion of the piping days of roaee, and here 
we find him busied, on the day vdth whieh 
our story has to do. 

2. CASAB IN THE PORCn OT THE TEMPLE. 

The scene around the temple, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of its founder, was luxurious 
beyond expression. All tho priestesses, flow- 
ing figures with white stoles and with harps, 
calmly beautiful as ever they appeared in the 
classical pictures of the old masters— moved 
among the olives and myrtles, hymning their 
tutelary queen and goddess. Radiant crea- 
tures, from captured provinces, who were 
very pearls for beauty, glanood about in 
graeufol danoos, exposing ail tho luxury of 
Umb and bosom. MsSdens of Ibbria, with 
largo flashing eves, and dark-flowing hair — 
Parthian damselB, each one fit for a consort to 
the Arsaoidm— Egyptian girls, foir as tho con- 
cubines of King t^aroah— <»’owded around 
Cmsar, to do his pleasure, and gratify Mb eye. 
Charmers that bore baskets of summer-fouit, 
and earthem amphohs of rosy wine, every 
now and then tempted the golden-locked vo- 
luptuary. The vine-cluster, purple In bloom, 
and pregnant with sweetness, hsbd moistened 
his lips to satiety ; abundance of other luscious 
fonits had filled him to repletion, wliile Massie, 
Sotin, ami renowned iCaleru nad flqwn his 
spirits with warmth and fervontr^ 

Under the power of these^ CsDsar,, recUniim 
on his conch, gave way to bdfafteiiii^ mirt^ 
and bade them indulge in all the joys of the 
hour — ^ Throw out,” cried he, ** hm^s of 
lilies and narcissi. Open tlieoMBo|rta'<ff ros^ 
ononis, 1 will make myielf <a mmim feom. tke 
petals of flowers, and an atmdsphMm xff ^ei^ 
perfomes.*- You, O boautifol 
with long robes and flowery gu lands, -ySin 
will dance to the spnnd of lutes; and ihou^ 
young girl, whose eyes are limpid and azure 
as the Syrian Sea, you shall come nearmc^ 
and mazay thy voice to the songs of inatru- 
menti^ and the feet of danceiKi^-r” 

B 3 
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Song of the Young QWi^ 

I lira nQtUinj( but a lienutlful lute of ivory 

To.tromblu under your flngRra ; 

1 nm nothliif( but u bnicclet uf puUrU 

To oDcirelo yoitr iimM ; ^ 

Thy flutdtrs of roiMi, 

Thy uniu of alabHSter, 

My belpved ! 

If I were an amulet. 

I would ileRp 00 thy Immoiu ; 

If I were a drop of hou $y 

I would melt on thy lips ; 

Thy lips ot FosMir 
Tliy bosom of aUbast^r. 

My licloved 1 

Scarcely had the song ended, before the at- 
tention of all was excited by the sound of the 
trumpets of heralds, and, gaaing on the quar- 
ter from which the sound proceeded, Ciesar 
behold, along the Appian Hoad, the senators 
of the empire approaraing, after their debate. 
This was the signal for the troops of Cnidus 
and Paphia to disappear within the adytum 
of the temple; and Cmsar, with his friends, 
among whom wore Cornelius Balbus, and 
Cains Trebatius, continued seated, awaiting 
the advance of the conscript fkthors. 

3 . C.fiSAB’S IMCIVIU'JT TO THE SENATE. 

It appears, that while Cmsar had boon re- 
signing himself to amorous dalliance, at the 
poi*cli of his Temple of Venus, great debates, 
of which he was the alone subject, had been 
moupyiug the attention of the Forum. Hav- 
ing just returned from his victory in Spain, 
bis countrymen wore zealously desirous of 
heaping additional honours on his head. He 
had exalted himself a victor over the sons of 
Pon^y, and extravagant already had been 
the ftattory of the senate, and profuse the ho- 
nours lavishod on him. One vote had trodden 
apon the heels of another, and that liighest 
and most grave title ** Father of his Country ” 
liad been bestowed on him. Imperator,’* 
too-*<-that word of dominion and majesty, had 
been affixed to his name, and his person had 
been declared inviolate and sacred. Yet this 
was but a moiety of the grand catalogue of 
distinctions awarded him. Pre-eminent for 
locality, a vast statue, a most excellent coun- 
terpart of himself, was placed in the temple of 
wolf-fed Eomnlus, and next in contimity to 
those of the seven traditional Kings of Homo. 
He was allowed to assnme, on all public occa- 
sions, the dress used by victorious generals at 
their grand triumphs, and at all times to wear, 
onoinctnrod round bis head, an imperial crown 
of laurel. 

•The honourers, therefore, of the conqueror, 
iKMKpoaiBg this venerable band, had by this 
d^wn close to where he sat. Cmsar had 
hmtieffiy thrown over him, the old paludar 
mentum or long cloah of the |;enorals, which 
was all of scarlet. tMwdered with pnrfde. To 
present several dserees passed in his honour, 
the whole senate was now in attendance upon 
hhn. 

•> Their appearance was aognst and sacred, 
suiBh as In sltertimes struck mo into ihe bar- 


baric bcr4efl of Attilsy and. made them quail 
before a present majesty. On seeing 
such was the reverenoe they invOluhtamj 
inspired, the poorer Homans knelt, tmtoven 
the proudest rese. 

Approaching) they saluted Cffisar— but still 
Cmsar sat: — presented their deeree^yst 
Cmsar moved not: he heard what haq to 
say — yet still he sat; Cains Trebatius whis- 
pered him to . rise, touched him, urged him — 
Caius Trebatius got a frown for answer. .. 

The senate discharged their busiaeai,^ i^ey 
marked the apparent jusolenoe of Csosar, but 
made no comment at the time. But there 
were hot spirits among the senatorial gather- 
ing, wrho felt their pride wounded with the 
insult, as if a serpent had stuiig tiiem. 
lius Cimbor was a formal man, and brooked 
no infraction of ceremony. Cassius Longinus, 
proud and violent in his temper from a boy, 
was rancorous with indignation. 

“ What! contempt of the country, the Ro- 
mans, and the senate! — What! contempt flung 
in the face of the most august body in the 
world!” 

4 . c;esar’s stomach-ache. 

According to Suotonius and Dion Cassius, 
this piece of unceremoniousness or incivility, 
trifling as it may sCem, was one of the chief 
causes of CsDsaris ruin. ^ The greatest oflhnce 
which he gave,” says the former, " was In re- 
ceiving the whole senate, who came to present 
him with several decrees, very much to liis 
honour, sitting before the Temple of Venus.” 
Dion Cassius relates the matter with all its 
circuxnstancos : — ^ One day,” says he, ** as 
they were deliberating in the senate about 
great honours which they designed for Julius 
Cmsar, they, having concurred, rose up, to 
carry the news of it to the emperor, who was 
sitting in the porch of the Temple of Venus. 
He did not arise upon seeing the senators, come 
to him, but heard what they had to say to 
him, sitting. This made nol^ only the sena- 
tors, but the other Homans, so angry, that it 
was one of the chief pretenoos of those who 
formed the conspiracy against^s person.” 

Cassar is said to have alleged that his appa- 
rent incivility arose from indisposition. Those, 
however, who were desirous of kindling fhry 
among the people, gave ho belief to this ex- 
cuse, and wore the more violent in not admit- 
ting it, as it was known that, a little while 
after, CsDsar walked home on foot; the po^ure, 
therefore, which he kept, was vehemently at- 
tributed to pride. 

Plutaroh, hovrover, observes that Cssar was 
very much oonoeiried for thi^'iniflvility he had 
shown the senate, and whilSih so mhoh dis- 
pleased the peppln ; and, also, that to exense 
the fault, he himimif expressly alleged his dis-' 
temper. 

Still the reason that Cmsar walked home a 
little after, is not sufficient for the disbelief of 
Csssar’s apparent want of respect. He might 
have been mwfli disordered at the rnonijmt tl.a 
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sooi|f4 eamo to him, and yet have Ifeen able to 
walk honfe afterwards uesar hereby baateaod 
his min, because he conld not put hittself in a 
citil posture, by reason of a little disorder of 
his bowels; which, on another occabion, would 
We been of no consequence Jbut at that time 
was of aeat importance; Tlie accident, he 
feared, if ho had risen, would have been at- 
tended with bad consequences; he would have 
been a laugliing- stock to all the people of 
Romo, and the ill-affc^ed would have put a 
strange construction upon it. It would have 
been a contempt of rdigion and tho senate, 
and that, too, in the very temple of Venus. 
The thing mi^t have rendered him so odious 
in many respects, that it might have caused 
ovou a man who had well considered all the 
consequenees of his sitting still, to resolve not 
to stir out of his placo. 

Hero, then, we have great reason to wonder 
at the occasional strangeness of human events, 
and to exclaim how tho most important and 
most fatal tilings often depend upon the light- 
est trifles, and are put in motion by the mean- 
est springs. As it was, tho passions of those 
who wore hot and irritated at the insult, 
boiled up to a pitch of frenzy and indignation, 
and finally directed their arms as conspira- 
tors, to stab the apparently contumacious 
Cmsar at the foot of the statue of Policy. 


ASTLEY AND 

THE DRUM WITH TWO HEADS. 

[Fiom a Correspondmt.} 

Tim lato Philip Astlcy was originally attached 
to a regiment of Dragoons, and in consequence 
of some information which he conveyed to tho 
Duke of York, ho pre^'ented him from being 
made prisoner as well as counteracting the exe- 
cution of a manoeuvre planned by tlio enemy, 
which would have proved most disastrous to 
tho British Anny, For this piece of service, 
the Duke afterwards obtained him a license 
fur an Amphitheatre, which he built in West- 
minster Bridge Road. He engaged an excel- 
lent troop of vaulters and equestrians, and 
being a good horseman himself, he every even^ 
ing Sisj^ayed the various methods of the me- 
nage ; and in a short time had a vast number 
of persons of rank as supporters and patrons 
to bis Riding School. 

Be biroa^it up his son, John Astley, as an 
equestrlau, who was esteemed the wonder of 
the age, and in the coarse of time added a 
handsome stage to his Amphitheatre, for tho 
performance of Pontomimea and Burlottas. 
Among the artiEtts engaged was a very excel- 
lent seette-painUir,jnamed Marchhanks, (a Seot 
by birth,) whose abilities were such as to pave 
the way for the growing pretensions of tiie 
northetij kingdom in fnmi^ing so many emi- 
nesttartists. 

Although Astley was a man of no education, 
stni he.was not devoid of judgment; and he 
wi^ bcmionally obi^inaiely perverse in mi^y 
opinions whmre he was decidedly wrong. 


His son John, liaving now become an adept 
in theatrical afllhirs, was nmde StagcKmanager, 
(or, to use his father’s expression, Comnaji- 
^der-iii-chief of the stage department.) , 

Old A stlcy was remarkably industrious, and 
although perfectly satisfied with Ins son’s ex- 
ertions, he made a practice of visitii^ every 
departmeut daily ; scene-room, wardrobe, sti^ 
hies, Ac., Ac. Nay, he has even interfered 
with the musical department at rriiearsaJs, 
although he was perfectly hmocout of knowinjg 
a note of music. It once occurred that a mili- 
tary piece was in preparation, and Marche 
6anki, who had completely painted himself 
into the good graces of old Astley, was very 
busily employed in painting a tent-scene ; when 
Astley came into the scene-room, amongst tho 
fiUing-np of the scene was a piece of mounted 
cannon, a halbert, and a drum. 

Astley admired it much, and in tho course 
of his scrutiny, the following colloquy took 
place. “ Very well done, Marchhanks ; very 
good. Your tent is as natural as life. But 
what is that iticoropletc sort of thing laying 
there 1” said the old gentleman, pointing his 
stick towards the drum. 

“ That, sir !*’ replied Marchhanks, rather 
surprised. “ That is a iirutn, sir.” 

“ A drum !” echoed Astley—" Why, it has 
got only one head to it. Who the devil over 
heard of a drum with only one head to it, 
except a kettle-drum 1” 

" 1 grant you that a drum has two heads, 
fdr,” replied Marchbauks, " but it is impos- 
sible tq see both heads at tho same time ; and, 
consequently, it is impossible to paint it so.” 

" Don’t tell me about impossibilities,” re- 
torted Astley somewhat angrily. "If the au- 
dience see a drum painted on a scene, tlioy 
expect to see both heads : therefore, cither 
put another head to your drum, or 1 must 
get somebody else to do it.” So saying, he 
marched out of tho scone-room, leaving March- 
banks completely paralyzed. Ho puzzled his 
brains how to act,— he knew that he was righ^ 
and Astley was wrong, but it was useless to 
attempt to reason with an obstinate man; and 
not wishing to lose his situation, (which was 
b}r no means an indifferent one,) he deter- 
mined to put two heads to ike drum. It 
requires very little reflection to imagine what 
sort of an object a drum with two heads must 
have looked, painted on a scene ; but so it was, 
and so it remained ready Ibr old Astley to 
view nestt morning. 

It however occurred that young Astley 
went into the scene-room tiie same evening, 
to speak to Marchhanks about some parti- 
cular scene, when he observed ibb^ lent dA 
nearly a finished state. ' 

"’ibis is very beautifVilly-pahitcd,” said 
youn^g Astley to Marebbanks, " and does yOu 
great credit. But pray what is ,<tiio matter 
with that druml—it looks very it 

inteifded to be two drums! or— Mlly 1 ean- 
not make it out.” ■ 

" To say the truth, sir,’* laplied March- 
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^1 hav^ beeil ob^ed to glto m¥ to 
Olio of fkihet's wia^> ^0 iniiiffced on 
IfaViotf we drum pdotod ^ih two heads.” 

^ oS, thait wlU uever mid John A^ey^ 
laugldniii;. "We must eoatrive some ma- 
nceuYre to got the better of the old gentle- 
man." 

" 1 think I ha?e hit upon a plant” ex- 
olaimed Marohbanks, " and^ half an h^ wiU 
aoGoinpliBh it." ^ 

' Marchbanks Immediately obliterated one 
of the 'dram-heads, near which he painted 
^e stninp of a troe^ on which was suspended 
a thunpet with a drapery attached to it, Which 
hung i^uch a manner as to cover one end of 
the drum. Next morning, at the rdiOarsal, 
the scene was placed on the stage, quite 
flnishod. 

. Old Astley waspleasad.'^" Ah, all finished," 
said he, " Good lad, ^rchbanks— very quic^ 
and very well done.-— But, hey-day, where is 
the drum with two heads, sir 

" Here it is, sir," replied Idarohbanks, as 
he pointed to the drum which laid beueatli 
the trumpet, half-covered bv its drapery. 

" But where’s the other head, sir 1" asked 
old Astley. 

" B$hind ihe drapery of the trumpel^ eir/* 
coolly replied Marenbanks. 

" Oh, aye, aye ; I see— I understand," re- 
joined old Astley. " The drudi hao got two 
heada^ but one of them is out of sight. Ah, 
it will do capitally. Marchbanks, you see 1 
was right. 1 like you, because you are wil- 
ling to take advice. Your salary sjmll bo 
raised next week. Johnny 1-— Johnny !" con- 
tinned he, as ho called his son,—-" that’s a 
d— d olovor fellow, he owns his fault j— raise 
His salary ; raise his salary." So saying, 
Asdey busBod the stage, perfectly satis- 
fied that his idea of a drxim with two hedda 
Had been adopted. 


ORATORY OF PBRE BOURDALOUE. 

It was not the voiee, it was not the eye, nor 
the hand, nor the handkerchief, that raised 
him above all as tho orator of the church. 
Could his voioo have sunk itself into the 
tablets, of the painter, as it did in those of 
the mind, wo diould have found a peribct and 
immojliaf production, the reader of which 
needed not to Have exclaimed, " Had I but 
Hdgrd him !" It was reason, it vras fisnew, it 
wns SmudnaU it wim more than aU tneso 
-^s ep{m was etherealized ; his mind, raised 
from its'i^ere, divested of its mortal ououm- 
brancOB, sfMinod to sail into the heaven of 
heavens, and rq{oice In the purity of its atmos- 
me Kplonfiour of^lts gloties, the bii|^t- 
iieei of ifa iutellBOMt Joys. Jf ever man, by 
miiid^ was raised awfi aeparated wholly from 
nuOter In fids life; it was Bourdaloue ; and 
that not in ^e geeOistomed hoiit of exmmtion 
or pnidio ek^tlon, but tnbitiiaUy, by the 


courser of his d^ly'iMIse^ni, by the 
eommunings of his by the ,faeiidl^ of 
hb reason, Hy the povrw of bis fiighi. 
The obcaelon of fiie Oulidt simbly garb voice 
to the ^fions v?liiQii wore always' pasfii^ 
before hU mind, when ho withdrew , mmseff 
from the ohservation of worldly objects^ They 
who saw hhn hi the pid^i for the first titne, 
saw a plain and very simple lookitm perscnii 
who be^ to enunciato a passage ofSoidpturi^ 
with a feeble voice, and an unimpaBaoBed 
manner: they then heard him neatly aiul 
easily explain the divisions of his text ; and 
might, perhaps, be arrested by some novelty 
of application, or tho clear statement of .sfiUte 
simile truth, that seemed to Strike thorn fiv 
file first time — and that was aB ; soofn, how- 
ever, his tone would appear as golfing elerVisted, 
his views enlarging, and his manner and voice 
more concentrated ; presently he would seem 
as withdrawing himself from his audience 
altogether — as if reading something written 
on me interior of his mind ; and a little hefi- 
tation would fbUow, or rather a little deli- 
beration, as if carefully marking ont the traces 
of the finger-writing upon his brain : and 
then, of a sudden, would burst out the glory 
of His vision— then would the rays of his 
internal illnmination fill the whole building, 
magnetize his hearOrs, and lift the iniagination 
into realms of thought, and hope, aud empy- 
real bliss such as boars no resomblanoe to the 
Joys. of earth. It seemed as if, by his pre- 
meditated delay, that the door of splendour 
appeared shut against him ; he knocked, and 
the gates, which used to spring open at a 
touch, no longer were dOnblo-lod&ed and 
barred, bnt broke open to vision, soenes of 
unutterable gorgeousness. — Then was it to so 
tremendous a fafight did his oonoeptions soar, 
—the car of his imagination was whirled 
through space with such infinite velocity, fiiat 
those who heard aud saW, wondered that tho 
fierce driver, reason, did not fall, that tho 
wheels did not frictionize to fire, aiid^ the 
machine was not overthrown and shattered 
mto a thousand pieces. 


CUSTOMS OF THE CINGALESE,* 

BXFLANATOBY OF BCB1FT171LB PASSAOEfll. 

Genbsu xxxi. 19. — Most houses inhabited by 
Bttdhisfcs, are said to have images in them. 
Sometimes, an image is placed in. a sort . of 

* Tlie Ceyloavie or CiusnlwC^ |>eo|ile. oeffoiiy t1ie 
Island to ihdiu. wktett w> 

MimlU*L.or 6 dw. 6deK«. 46 .pvrm 

lot-, nnd befcwwMr 76 dej;. 86 mill., knd 81 dwi 66 mHi.t 
oaH luuff. TlWk'iigb' Cfogohae Ste « dioWnadr 

pit ttrosi llw NlodoiW, nud atMW Sir ftom Judtt, tle>y 
tppttrto hm hivin'jicdkttntoidshbounbr|becbo<^ 
niot. iHivvioiM to tbt period whtu they wrrv 

tilt tobtinaut, aiid took icHiKt in Otylon. Tkfir 
uiwgai hking Unmfibdilr. aud icrttUy imatmi^tlit 
jWidi. Irtttitof 

tlwoBOoUtut **:iOir}int«l CcfiMtloiit " dmt 
C^wty, iuBODg, tto jwoidiiitnym.nt 

extract all tilt abokv noflccahlt pamsgrti 
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^e«|^rd Ib a gudeiii^ and flowar»«r^^dai|y> 
-or laid berow Jft* 

. ^oa» BzxL 27.-111 iBdia^ ImgnUmgfi are 
.jbeaton, and pipes are blovrn at Bdme distanoo 
before the palanquin of a European of high* 
*rank» or of a native chief ; while dandog boys, 
diesBod like girls, and prettily decorated, keep 
. tiine to the music. 

Oen. zaia, 26.— The Cingalese, like the 
Hindoos, hqver dve the younger in marriage 
before the .idrst^om. .Thus, in Cingalese, 
some terms, denoting kindred, are dugulariy 
specific : sa^odarapS^ is brother; bat ope- 
ird, is an elder brother^ SaMdaree, is sitter; 
iutf Mkku, is an elder sister, NttgSi is a 
pounger sistof; and matagS, a younger bro^ 
ther, 

Mmm. zviii. 19. — The Arabs, In forming 
covenants, eat broad and salt toother. Eat- 
ing a man^B salt, is a phrase nsed to denote 
maintenance in general, as we speak of a man 

^ 1110 bread. Some time back, when 
it parts of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon were laid under water, hundreds of 
the natives were supplied with salt from the 
Government’s store-honse, at Matura. With 
salt, they say, they con always subsist, though 
destitute of everything bosiacs, but roots and 
fhiit with which to mix it. 

Deut. xi. 10. — ^*‘Thou sowedst thy seed, 
and watoredst it with thy foot,” is a passage 
of Scripture, believed to refer to some such 
usage as that of the Ctugalese and Hindoos, 
who reduce the muddy surface of a paddy 
field to one oousistency, by working about the 
little pools of water, left by floodina, simply 
with the foot, just b^ore scattering the seed. 

Judgesy xvi. 19. — Mention is made of a 
favourite Court lady, in whose lap, the Em- 
peror of Morocco oonstantly laid down his 
head and slept, when intoxicated ; this illus- 
tratos Judges, xvi, 19. ** And she made him 
sleep upon her knees.” 

Judges, xvL 21. — Scooping out the eyes, is 
a common punishment under Eastern tyrants, 
as oriental history bears witness. 

1 Sam, xtii. 19.— The Arabs, in sofoo oases, 
suspecting the people of a disposition to eman- 
cipate thomselves, have allowed the inhabi- 
tants of a subjected village, but one knife, 

1 Sam, xix. lA— JDtike v. 19.— Afork if. 4 
-11. — A mat and pillow form all the bed of 
the common people of the East, and their rol- 
iihg the one in the otlier, has often struck 
me as illustrating the oommand to ^rise, take 
tlyr bed and rak.” 

2 y* 21.— Planet influence, is styled 
by the Qitgpdese, bdl-te^ah, which may bear 
an affinity to Paal, Ff^os in relief, some- 
timjn aelai^e iia the boinon form, represmit- 
it^nibe planets, whose influence is to beprp- 
pitiated or averted,, are neatly formed vnih 
clay^ on a jNme of split bamboo} and when 
pginied hfive an imposing appearanoo— parti- 
trbeB ItghMd up . at night. Siieh 
mmeil mnf be tetfoently leei^ espeoiaUy In 
tsith m wonhtppon and 


daneexs^Mfore them, aeeoi&piu^ by obaupt- 
ing and the beat of„teii^iig»< The , largest 
are about eighteen foet hy^l^elre..^ Aitathe 
oeremonies are over, ^fjFanm iq pertly^ bro- 
ken up, or left to be deetirayeaby or 

in any way. 

2 Sam, xi. 9.— Throogbout Ilindosu%tl^* 
vants sleep in the piamas of the house; . < 

1 Kings, xviii. 27.?— In Hindoo^ and , Bud* 
hist logeiids, all manner of expl<^t8 airie, 
cribed to.tbe Gods. They are cousiderad alim 
as cousnming much of their time in slepp. 
According to some, the great Brahma exhds, 
oonsoioudfy, bnt half his time, and Budba, in 
most of the temples, is not only represented 
standing and teaching, as well as sitting, but 
in a recumbent posture asleep.* 

1 Kings, xix. 4. — ^The bo-tree is considered 
sacred by the Cingalese, who believe Budba 
often rested himself nnder its shade. They 
may be seen to bow in passing it, and hot 
unmquently, a wall, breast high, is built 
about its trunk, to prevent injury. In this 
wall, are niches, constructed for placing 
lighted lamps in, on extraordiuaKy occasions. 

bread-^it tree, and several others, grow- 
iug by the road-side, afford the traveller a 
most refreshing shade from the heat. Logs 
of wood or scats, or old canoes, are ofton^ 
found nnder them for sitting or reclining on. 

I Kings, xxi. 3. — The people of Bindostan 
very reluctantly part with a family estate, 
from which they generally take their title. 
A Cingalese woman was once heard to object 
to selliog a spot of ground, assigning as a 
reason, the pleasure experienoM in eating 
cocoa-nuts, produced liy the trees that had 
supplied the family in former times. 

1 Kings, xxii. 11. — Instruction by signs as 
well as by sinulitades, seems to have been an 
establish^ usage. The Grand Seignior has 
a number of dumb men, wlm, in this way, ex- 
press difficult matters to admiration. 

2 Kings, vii. 1.— 2 Sam, xix. 8. — Esther, 
iii. 2,'-~Job, xxix. 7, &c. &c.— llie gate of an 
ancient city, was the principal place of busi- 
ness. Here the people, passing in and out, 
especially those employed in cultivation, easily 
met. Here was the court of justice; the mar- 
ket ; the exchange ; and apartments for ^ 
transaotions of state aflhirs. 

^Chron, xxiii. 19.— The enirance^ of tlie 
inner chamber of a Budhist temple, is usually 
low and narrow ; and, on eaeh side, stands a 
droadfiil-looking follow, formed of clay, and 
above the sise of the human form, with a huge ‘ 
serpent in his hand, sMisgly. ready to' lajm 
wiUi It whoever enters. , They are styled 
moorakdy^,i,e, guards ixt sentieet^ 

f Itomer'a ScitUv nis repntmtei’. trarefibiff, iliiput- 
b’S Oshtli^. tvnvilns* ntid tlfiriiins. AcconHua fo 
lliere sate t^urtaln cl4»ks in .tSMiyn thr^Jt 
»hick (il cerlnin tiSH» only. 

The 'CietaB Jiipltiir was piUntifd vHhofliiP. 
X>f«Qili.'tli4'|>i'iest8SHi<i; pr^seiti 

dei'a i)in]li. sba ctiktld not tu 

ivisplo wbieb on iby« sod 
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l»eaeook*j «ra met-^ 

My/cdiurted.imd pranr^flid; aiui eroi in 
Im^Of of presuninijf, pr^n^oiio, tbO' 

BftttO costom ftoquenUf pi^aals^ ‘ 

irl ^ 

4 nuTK^sifM. sKsiv AT anuivnA. 

LfEDT. <!}ol. Kjud, on hxi way to the Bemradaa 
as governor, Oommunioated this romarkaUe 
case in a letter to Sir David Brewster. He 
stated that.—* « 

** Tlh* inwottl e«*Ili«tur uf eiistoiiM aI Berunila* wai 
« iMA4tath« tliU orAiigutt. (iSaS.) UaednyaUttirl^ 
GAM WAit piMiog over 8t. Vincoiit. aud to Idm^Afid the 
utlier |M*aen» ou lioard. oMeoto Ai^tekted, they tlioiii(ht« 
or A liehi green, or blatefi*gkeen colour, atul the sou 
hod ihiA Mine npfioomce.'* 

This, however, was only a repetition of what 
his friend Dr. Harvey and himself had seen, 
Angnst 8, 18.81, which ooonrred, according^ to 
his memory, during stormy and threatening 
weather. 

*' On ‘the lUh.'* he eiiyi. ■* I fOM eerty. for the pttr- 
pose of writing, but, coon discovered that the light was 
■o dim 1 eould uot proceed. 1 removed to another 
room, nnd ftuaing my eiiiiatlon not improved, 1 euid, in 
the preMince of one of my Cunily, I ajmhended a 
sudden aihire of sight. 1 eras then ailuid if 1 had not 
observed a very peculiar eppearauoe of tlie sttn*s rays 
tlie day belore. 1 bad not, but had perceived the floor 
of tlie room to look blue, esjievlally where tlie auu 
shone onitt indeed, every oldeci lu the mom appeared 
of a sickly blue eolont. The n«<st dsy, tlie Ifth, a 
m.iU«buat was put under weigh, for the diet time, with 
a party on hoard. Tlie day was ao mild and tnuimail. 
we could only reach a ftiw milea : the aaila. wliicb were 
new aud pure white, ueverthelcas, appeiireil to be 
atnfned of a bluish colour, and tlie sea was of a dingy 
yellow. This singular blue colour was observed eveu 
on tlie coast of America." 

Sir David’ Brewster, in explanation of this 
phenommion, gave himself of opinion that the 
blue colour of the sun was prodnoed by vapour 
or water in a vesicular Btate-~as spherules of 
water— interposed between the son and the 
observer. Owing to this cause, the sun may 
exhibit any colour, and, in point offkct, he 
had once eeen the sun of a bright salmon 
colenr, in which both red and ydlew were 
mixed with the bine. A similar eflbct is ofrmi 
produced when tiie sun ie seen in a cold win- 
ter morning, through the windows of a ea]> 
riago eoverad with hear frost, or when it is 
seen through vapour eimilarly deposited. 

rnott msoNovs savsaoxs, 

ProliNm his ^Statement, of 

Poison^ Contagions,, and Miasms,” mentions 
the |Bltowiag.ipDt»r* 

' There m a dnease frequently produced In 
Gofauiny byiusitag decayed taueages ns an 
ai!tiele<,<dribod, The symptoms atteuding Bie 
^oease areimaaihable, aim-dlstinotlvindicsite 
its canse. v.The .patleDt afflicted with idle dls- 
eacjs betoa^ much ostaoiided^ 

placn bMe thi^^ BrItUr AeadBaliiM Ibr 

ilmAdMacwniwtergrleae^ I , 


plete mummy, and finally dies. Tbomuaenlar 
fibre and all parts toilarly oedsposed, disap- 
pear, The canae of this evidently is^ thjit the 
state of decomposition In whidrthe eomponent 
*yarts of the sansages are, is oommunieaied 'to 
the oonstitnents of the blood, and ihhijfvte 
not being snbdued by the vitid piineipliL the 
disease proceeds until death ensnes. It is re- 
markable that the carcases of the individiiaibi, 
who Imve died in oonsequenoe of it, are not 
stthjeet to putrefkction; 

▲X ANOUALOUS FOUM OP Pl^ini, (mSSllVKB!' ill 
TJIB QAADENS OP NSW BBVKSWlCK. , 

Alter some remarks on the ehajiaeter of the 
frnit-bearing trees of New Brunswick, which 
is not Ikvburably situated for the.developmettt 
of rosaceous fruits, Frofessor Robb stated: — 

in the summer of 1 839, 1 had an opportunity 
of observmgthe progress of dostmetion among 
the plums. Before, or soon after the pieces 
of the corolla had frUen, the ovarinm had 
become greenish yellow, soft, and flabby; as 
the fruit continued to grow, its colour became 
darker and of a more muddy yellow, and, at 
tlie end of a fortnight or three weeks, the bim 
of the abortive fruit was folly greater than 
that of a ripe walnut, and resemUed, in ap* 
pearanoe, aprioots. When examined, th^ 
were hollow, containing air, and eonsistii^ of 
a distended skii^ insipid and tasteless. By 
and bye, a greenish mucor or mould Is deve- 
loped on the surface of the blighted fruits, 
wliiidi beeomes black and shriveUed, and, at 
the expiration of a month from the time of 
blowing,, the whole are rotten and decomposed. 
The flower appears about the beginning of 
June, and, betbre August, there is hardly a 
plnm to be soon. The author supposed this 
anomaloaB form of fruit to be influenced in Its 
production by cold winds and long-continued 
rains at that season at which the flower is 
open, , and the reproduotive orpoM the most 
exposed to atmospherical vioisBitudes. It was 
popularly attributed to insects; but, from not 
having observed any, he did not think, this 
could be the canse. 

Dr. Walker Arnott on the other hand gave 
it as his opinion that these plums were. p!|ro- 
duced by rae attacks of insects, as. he had fre» 
queutly seen anpmalons forms of fruit pro- 
duced in that way. An early exsfluiuatimi of 
the flower wonld probably have^etoetod 
Moist weather produced a eonimry effimt on 
vi^^etation, and wse&vourable to the deve- 
lopment of leavesjcUther than fruit. 

HANGING IN CHAINj|.^ , 

Tbs English law was not, fonmorif,' eoBtmft 
with tite puidshment of death— it i^ulved )tO' 
have* death with a' honor of some sort alk 
taehed io it; as anatomy had beenoompliidlM# 
of, -fihe .teilmtors had ehainis and., a gibbet. 

sot hot even a.slqw, 

eJMted, eenemonioiis, dmbgeon-death, dur*. 
Injg^irhieh, a man dms in emy nem shd 
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hk/w* 

iim lH»en mpoled, ivhini ike Ism 
Hd ibrtTdkd «o ftuv-M ki4 itmc h»iidt 
warn the !Ofininel;«aderaidM 
1& mamv-^^awt H Imd im Its wpxst^ It' 
had so, and it wwi feUy te attem^ nm hy 
haagbif aowj^ im,in the air-^y Hartooning 
it with msty chams, Jnetioe and tiie judge 
lent ihemaelves to a hwrible three. Nobody 
was deterred, bnt noumy diegiisted: of ail 
seareeroWB, the worst, and yet uj^est, is a 
hmaan one. Superstition gets an anxifiary : 
on sfindy nights, the bones rattle, and toe 
oMns dank, and the cottagers draw their 
dhairs together, and the pjMsant boy leares 
the tainted path^and tbis is about su. 

Hanging in chains was an ancient barbar- 
ism, unworthy of the men whose enlightened 
Tiews have abolished that part of the felon's 
sentence that tended to make anatomy igno- 
minious. 

Death is the ,ne. plug ultra of tiie Law : 
wheu it endeaTourea to push its authority be- 
youud the grare, it exhibited, nnnooessarily, 
the limits of its j^wer, boyond which, it was 
mere impotQnce->a daugerous and a useless 
exposure. 

GLEANINGS, 

IN REUXMBEANCB OF STERNS.; 

In the exliibiUon at Somerset hous^ iu 1785, 
was a drawing by an honorary j^ntleman 
(Mr. Nicholas) of the parsonage house and 

S rden at Ck)xwould, where Mr. Stome wrote 
i Sentimental doumey, and some of his 
othor early works; bis figure was leaning orer 
the garden wall, wlnlst a Loudon waggon was 
passing by. An engraving of this, his favou- 
ntoresidouue, is given iu the ilftrror of Nov. 20, 

] 830,aooompani^ with*a tributary memorial to 
his i^uiuB, for it says:— So long os the fine 
blendings of humour and pathos have charms 
for the sensitive reader, the writings of Lau- 
rence Sterne will be cherished widi fond re- 
gard. ^ In tlte echoed of morality, Sterne is 
what Hogarth is in tliat of painting— and he 
is apdy termed the * painting moratisli.*. The 
li^rightnoss of fency, theplaynihiesB of wjL the 
pungency of satire, the diMtisemeut of folly, 
and the wholesome reproof of knavery ;and 
‘dee, an snoceed each other in lights xnd iaha- 
dows of groat breadth and beauty ; and if they 
wliip not * the offending Adam * out of us, the 
memoiy of the writer Aould bo respeeted for 
bift bmievoleht dews. « 

The engradng is oonsecrat^ by its associ- 
ation with tho above and many more traits of 


rhdt, fiw Imtheininjaym f*;.Not.a. jMMmiar 
eatdhes a lure, eta rabblt,«raiNmit|^bat he 
brings it as an iMsrbiz io me.” That he wag 
not a stingy man, anol^er letter of his showi^ 
for he sportively says: ** llie OQ^atipn of His 
(whom God preserve) has cost me the* 
value of an ox, 'which h ie ^ .toasted whole 
in the middle of the town, and my 
will,^ I suppose be. VOT vuBtry tho^mittr 

sion.” Lord. Fanloonnridge, in the year } 
as Sterne tells his daughter, " imesented me 
with the curacy of Coxwould, a sweet retire- 
ment in comparison 'wcthc Sutton.” The son 
of this nobleinan lived in fianover-squate^sad. 
it nsed to be said that he had munbera of Mr. 
Sterne's letter^ and various prmts,<h»wiui1b 
and a picture of. him, a whole length* 'Whe- 
thor the history of Yorkshire by whitakmwmr 
that by Towneon, or any other history pt tut 
cpuuty desoribes Coxwould, or Stillin^n, or 
Sutton, in the Forest, oloso by whom Sterne 
resided twenty years, I know not. Allen's 
spleudid history of York^ire does not men- 
tion a word of Sterne* In the. cborch at 
Coxwould is a fine, monument of Belasyse* 
Lord Faulconbridge^ who died in 1702. It 
appears from a letter of his, dated from Cox- 
would, iu 1765, thatr-^'*by oarelessnOBB of my 
curate, or his wife, or his maid^ or eome one 
within his gates, the. parsonage house at Sut- 
ton was burnt to the ground, with the fumir 
turo iliat belonged to me, and a pretty good 
collection of books ; the loss Ukree hundred 
aud fifty pounds — tlie poor man and his wife 
took the wings of the next morning, and fied 
awav-*-thiB has given me real vexation, for so 
muon was my pity and estoem for him, that 
as soon as 1 heard of this disaster, 1 sent to 
desire he would come and take up his abode 
with me till auotlier habitation was ready to 
receive him— but be was gone, and, as 1 am 
told, throu^ fear of my persecution — Hea- 
vens! how BtUe did he know of me to supped 
T was among the number of those wretches 
that heap misfortune upon misfortune.” 

In a catalogue of pictures, sold by Mr. 
Christie, May §2, 1821, is No. 25. ** A view 
of a Church in Yorkshire, where 


In ene, bf Mo letters he gays: ^ My Senti- 
mentid .loumy wBl, I da^ my, oonvinee you 
thatnmtli^glii^lfe amJm 
^ hum Ib/mH oT m rnpm of inoulOs*” 

fwr, written eotta^,” 

mm inajr h^ was bslbv^ In 


preached his Maiden Sermon; taken on the 
spot. By F. Beinagle, R. A.^ And in a 
catalogue of pictures, sold by Mf * Southgate, 
May 5, 1825. is No. U7— “ Whitby quinfii, 
Yorkshire, where Stomepreacb^his first Ser- 
mon, Fine* By Heina^o.” Mr^ Smtbg^ 
very properly called it fiine^ fer it was most 
sweetly painted. It was sold to 4f. 'to a 
Mr. Wheatley, of Graabome-sBey^ 

This journey has been trauslafed into the 
French languiige by M* Crasmus, IWHrr 
by AL M. Christo]^, i’airis,'i8fi8^and(hy 
M. Frenais, printmi at V^nevg, ParUfUtA 
7bnfease,in2yols,176$,m9,and l788.j . tk 
his pr^e he obsery^tM,,^ on y. vena^sm 
le voile de.lagait^et.mdme qnelqn^i^ d 
boniB^ii«rm.&« tajdtis 4*nne nensibUMd t 

et 4m. hsrgiea itfe f 

temsqite iim.Vqysgor 
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. TI«lnn)ri4tr|trk>rorMnddihl(iQln«^ 
Att'C y*iot a aria, with her iiiJthAik kUI. 

Her uttburD utmem cwrelmly e»t«iii*A 
‘ With olive fuliiMie* nt the cluee of ihiy ■ 

tthall chant lier plaiotixe wspete at thy grave. 
Tliy tlinda. too, omt/e Monk, 'mid awIVil night. 
Htiall pour lilnttione from its firiendly ey-e ; 

For erst liic sweet benevoleoet* bestow’il 


Its generous u;ty, oud bedt^w'd with tmirs 
M sod which rcstea on ihy aged I 


I brviist. 


The sod 
And Sdiain: 

Jfana, too. pleads for lier fovouHte dUtnws'd. 

Ah you feel for Iwr soirows. O gniut lier request 1 
Sliuuld these ndvocates fhiU i*ve auoilier to call. 

Oih; tear of Ills J/oaft shall obliterate all. 

Wlifre the Graces and Lnves scuttei dowers on Ihy uru. 
And Wit wiM'ps tlie Idusiunn too luistily torn; 

This niei'd, too, kind spirit, unoffendra. receive 
From a youth, neat to Shoksiieare's, who honours thy 

„ _ 

8. F. 

Ptdblic 9oumal4. 
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October, 1840. 

j 'A8 the haunt of a mole ie known by the hil- 
bek it throws up, so, in the phronoloncul 
creed, do the bumps and rotundities’* of tlie 
caput, sinenput, and occiput, indicate the pre- 
sence of viikice or vices, that there hold their 
habitation. To the eye of Lavater, or Spurz- 
hetm, the bald sconce of a SGxap;enurian, was 
not a mere ivory piece of polish, but ebullient 
here giid there, as the orb of Lnna, with the 
significant protuberances of all volcanic sorts 
of passions. Bam Slick was non-plussed for em- 
plovmeiit, till bis sagacity leacl him to adopt 
Ualt, and turn phrenologist ; his exporience 
on the subject, is worth attending to : — ] 

Niceties of eharaoter the Phrenologisfe 
Study. 

Tnstead of goJn* about mopin’ and com- 
plainiir, 1 sot myself about repairin damage, 
and gitten up something new; so 1 took to 
ydirenology. Phrenology, by itself, requires 
a knowledge of paintin*, of light and shade, 
and drawiii’ too. Yon must know character. 
Some people will take a coat put on by a 
white-wash bruidi as thick as porridge; otliers 
won’t stand it if it ain’t laid on thin, like 
ooi>al, and that takes twenty coats to look 
complete ; and others, again, ai*e more delicater 
still, so that you must lay it on like gold loaf, 
and that you have to take up with a earners 
hair brush, with a little pomatum on the tip of 
it^ and hold your breath while you are a 
spireadin* of it out, or the leastest grain of air 
from your nose will blow^it away. But Btni> 
whether laid on thick of ihiu, a ’cute person 
can tell wlutt you are at, though it tickles him 
so while you are a-doih’ of i^ he can’t help 
ahewin’ how (ileased ho is. 

Cruftineee of Mr, Siiok^e Phrenoiogy, . 
So now, wheh l «ater a location, arter a 
little talk about thh, or the other, I 
looks at 6ne of the 'young grew’d up galls, 
aimoBt la^e, tiU she says, Mr. SUek, what on 
aitUi aapiT'you a-lookin^ at t Nothin*, says I, 


my dear, but a most remarkable deTOhqpiueiit. 
A what!' 0ayB>1ie. A remarkable deje^p- 
ment, says 1, the moat remarkabto, too, I ever 
seed since I was raised.' Why, what' in 
Nature’s that 1 says she. Excuse me, Missj^ 
says 1, and I gets up, and puts my finger ott 
her crown. What bonevolence 1 says I, and 
firmness of character 1 did yon evert — and, 
then, says I, a-passin’ my fingmr over the eye- 
brow, you ought to sing well, positi vc/g ; it’s 
your own fault if you don’t, for you have un- 
common petikilar powers that way. Your 
time IB large, and tuntPgreat ; yes, and com- 
position is strong. WeU, how strange I. says 
she ; you have guessed 1 sware, for 1 
do sing, and am allowed to have the best ear 
for music in all these clearin’s. How oh 
airth can <^ou tell 1 If that don’t pass 1 
Tell, says 1, why it’s what they call phreno- 
logy, and a most beautifol study it is. 1 can 
read a head as plain as a book ; and this 1 
will say^ a finer head than youru, 1 never did 
see, positively. What a splendid forehead 
yon have ! it’s a sight to behold. If you was 
to take pains, you could do anything a’iiost. 
Would you like to have it read. Miss 1 

Phrenology helping to sell Clocks. 

Well, artor bearin’ me pronounce afore- 
hand at that rate, she is sure to want it read, 
and then 1 say 1 won’t read it aloud, Miss ; 
I’ll whisper it in your ear, and you shall say 
if 1 am right. Do, says we, I should like to 
see what mistakes you’ll make, for I can’t 
believe it possible you can tell ; it don’t con- 
vene to reason, doos itt Nothin’, squire, 
never stops a woman when her curiosity is 
ouco up, especially if she be curious to know 
somotmn’ about hcrsolf. Only hold a secret 
out in your hand to her, and it’s like a bunch 
of catnip to a cat ; she'll jump, and frisk, and 
frolic round you liko anytnlDg, and never 
give over purrin’ and coaxiu’ of you till slie 
gets it. They’ll do anything for you a’most 
for it. So 1 slides out my knee for a seat, 
and says, its no harm, Miss, you know, for 
Ma is here, and I must look near, to tell you ; 
so 1 draws her on my knee, without waiting 
for an answer. Then, gradually, one arm 
goes round tho waist, aim t’other hand goes 
to the head, bumjpologizin’, and T whispers — 
wit, paintin’, Jnd^eut, fancy, order, music, 
and every good thinx a’most. And she keeps 
a-8syin%— Well, he’s a witch 1 well, how 
strange 1 lawfol heart! Well, I want., to 
know I— now I never 1— -do tell J— as pleased 
all the time as auy thing. Lord 1' squire, you 
never see anything like it— it’s Jerusalegi ibie 
fun. Well, tlien, 1 wind up by touobin’ the 
back of her head, hard, (vou know, squire, 
what they call the ama/tee bumps, are located 
there) and then whisper a bit of a joke to her 
al^ut her makin’ a very veiy loving wife, and 
soon—, and she jumps up a-colourin’, and 
a-sayin* Its no riioh l£ing. You missed that 
guess, ajiyliew: Tabe that for noi'gqds^* 
better! and pretendin’ to dap me, and all 
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that; but aetilly ready to jump over the moon 
fOTtfeUjtht^ Don’t my (dooke get fhet admired, 
and th^ bougbten, after this readin* of heads, 
that’s all 1 Yes, that’s the beauty of phreno- 
logy. Vou cap put a clock into their heads 
«men yon are a^ nttin’ other fine things in, 
too, as easy as'lcfis mr hand. 1 have sold a 
nation lot of them by it. 


THE SYRIAN BISHOP. 

Tbs city of York has J>een visited during the 
past week by a stnuoger from the east, of no 
Oldinary interest. , We refer to a bishop of the 
ancient church of Antioch, Mar Athanasius 
Abclmesih, ordained by the Patriarch of An- 
tioch as the metropolitan of tha^ Christian 
church of Malabar. His authority was re- 
jected by soma schismatic brethren, instated 
by the American misBionaries, and he is now 
ill England, anxious to obtain the sympathy 
of his brethren here. He is mentioned by the 
lato Bishop Heber in his Journal, and after 
receiving attention from some of the clergy of 
York, lie had the honour of dining with his 
Grace the Archbishop and Lord Wenlock. 
lie is in the direct line of the sucoession from 
the earliest bishops of Antioch, and holds the 
same oreods with the English church. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES.* 

Their rude Antiquitjf . — Suspension Bridges 
appear to be of very ancient origin; travellers 
have discovered them in South America, in 
China, hi Tliibet, and in the Indian Peninsula. 
Tliey are mostly met with in mountainous re- 
gions, and being suspended across a deep ra- 
vine, or ail impetuous torrent, permit the pas- 
sage of the traveller, where the construction 
of any other kind of bridge, would be imprac- 
ticable. It is not, thermore, firom the oole- 
brated nations of antiquity, that the engin^r 
has derived his first hints for tho construction 
of suspension bridges, as neither Greece, Rome, 
or Egypt, is ever Known to have had one, but 
from rude and unpolished people, the results 
of whoso ingenuity we proceed to describe : — 

*'Repe Smpeneion Bridges . — In South Ame- 
rica, there are numerous bridges of this kind, 
formed from ropes made of tho fibrous roots 
of the groat American aloe (Agave Ameri- 
cana). The road-way is formed by covoiing 
the ropes iransversoly with small cyliudrioal 
pieces of bamboo. The bridge of Penipd, 
erected Over the river Chambo, is one hundred 
and twenty feet long, and eight feet broad; 
but there are others of much larger dimen- 
sion. The utility of these bridges, in moun- 
tainous countries, is immenim. Humboldt 
mentioniS permanent oommunicarion 

has been esiiabUBbed betwm Quito and Lima, 

• CoodttiuM firom a paiwv Ou Sutpeotlqii llildsM, 
early ' lii Surveyor’s, Efigiiiwr'a, 
ai;fi'Atehlteet% Joarpat.** ^ 


by means of a rm byidgi .of extraordinary 
length, iJter 40,<i9DI. bad been enended in a 
fmitlesB attempt to build a stone bridM over 
a torrent, which rushes from the CcnUlletas 
.of the Andes. This is creetjsd nsu jSsntib, 
and travellers, vrith loaded mules, paea over it 
in safety. 

A r^ bridge will generally remain iu" good 
condition, twenty or twenty-five yean, thpugb 
some of the ropes require renewing eveiy 
or eight ten yean. 

Iron Suspension Bridges of TAt^ef.—- But 
composed of stronger and more durable mate- 
liails than the twisted fibres and tendrils of 
plants, suspension bridges are found to exist 
in remote and semi-barbarous reoions. In 
Thibet^ many iron saspension bridges have 
been discover, and it is not improbable, tlmt 
in countries so little known and visited by 
Europeans, others may exist of which we have, 
as yet, received no accounts. 

Thibet Suspension-hridget Chuka-ohazum, 
— ^This, the most remarkable bridge in Thibet, 
is stretched over the Tehiutchieu, situated 
about eighteen miles from Mnrichom. 

" Only one horse is admitted to go over it 
at a time ; it swings as you tread upon it, re- 
nting, at the same time, with a force that 
impels you, every step you take, to quicken 
your pace. It is constructed of five chains, 
which support the platform, and on which 
chains, are placed several layers of strong 
coarse mats of bamboo, loosely laid down, so 
as to play with the swing of the bridge, a 
fence on each side further secures the pas- 
senger.”* 

The date of this bridge’s erootion is un- 
known to the inhabitants of the country, and 
they even ascribe 40 it a fabulous origin. Its 
length is about one hundred and fifty feet. 
There is llso another bridge in Thibet, which 
Turner describes, called Selo-eha-zum^ very 
singular in its construction, but on a much 
smaller scale than the preceding. 

Chinese Suspension-bridges . — In Kiroher’s 
China Illustrata, there is a very clear descrip- 
tion of one of these iron-ch^ bridges of 
China. 

^ In the province of Junnan,” says be, "over 
a vslley of great depth, and through which a 
torrent of water runs with groat force and 
rapidity, a bridge is said to nave been built 
by the emperor Minj;uB, of the family of Hama, 
in the year of Chxiat, 65, not construeted of 
brickwork, or of blocks of stone cement to- 
gether, but of chaina of beaten iron and hooka, 
BO secured to rings from both sides of the 
chasm, that it forms a bridge by planks placed 
under thorn. There are twenty cbjrins, each 
of which is twenty perches, or thrds'lmndred 
palms in length. When many peiuons pass' 
over together, the bridge vibrates to and te. 
..... It is impossible to admire suffideutly 
the dexterity of the arolyteot Siuensius, who 
had the hardihood to attempt a work so ardu^ 

4 Tiirner'i UmbAniy to Uui Court of ■ 
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only and «o oonduoire to Ibo oonTOusaoe of 
teatnUing.’* 

Another soAponsion-bridge^ in China, is de- 
Mfribed in the dth. toI. of ihe ^Hietoire gene- 
rale des Voyages.” The following is a con- 
densed translation: — 

" The famous /ron-£rtdge (such is the name 
given to it) at Quay-Glion» on the road to Ynn- 
Nan, ( Junnan ?) is the work of an ancient Chi- 
nese general. On the banks of, and stretch- 
ing over the Pan-ho, a torrent of inconsidera- 
ble breadth, but of great depth, a large gate- 
way has boon formed, between two massive 
pillars, six or seven feet broad, and from 
seventeen to eighteen feet high. From the 
pillars 9 .t each end, four iron chains extend : 
on this bridge of chains, thick planks laid 
across, formed a platform. The whole is oo- 
vored by a roof which rests its ends on the 
pillars at each side of the bank.*” 

The Chinese have also several other bridges 
in imitation of this. One on the river Kin- 
cha-Hyang, in the ancient canton of Lo-Lo, 
which belongs to the province of Ynn-nun, is 
particularly known. 

In tlio province of Se-chnen, there are one 
or two others, which are sustained only by 
ropes ; bat though of an inconsiderable size, 
iliey are so little to bo trusted, that they can- 
not be crossed without sensations of fear. 

Karly Stutpensian^hritlgeB of Britain, 
America, and the Continent* — Scamozzi 
spoaks of RUBpension-brid^B existing in Eu- 
rope in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it is very qnostionablo if the term 
ho employs dosignates the same structure as 
that to wliich it is now applied. On the Con- 
tinent, no sasponBioii-bridgcs seem to have 
been erected, save those of recent date; and in 
England, the oldest bridge of the' kind, is be- 
lieved to have been the Winch Chajia Bridge, 
■nspended over the Tees, and forming a com- 
munication between the counties of Durham 
and of York. Mr. Stevenson (Edinburgh 
Philoeophieal Journal) conjectures, on good 
authority, that the date of its erection was 
about 1741. 

At Carrick-a-rede, near Ballantoy, in Ire- 
land, thq^ is a rope bridge, which, in 1800, 
was reported to have been 4n use longer than 
the pimnt generation could remember. 

Scotland* — In 1816 and 1817, some wire 
Buspension-hridi^s were erected in l^otland, 
and though not of great extent, are the first 
species of suspension-bridge architecture in 
Great Britain. Full Idoscriptlons of these 
bridges are to ho: met elsewhere^ 

Menai Suepeneion-bridge* — la 1810, Mr. 
Telford, anthoriied b^ act of parliament, oon- 
atruoted this snspmision-bridge, near Bangor 
Ferry» which was opened to the publlo, Jan. 
30, 1826. , 

Union SMpenaion-bridge* — The Union 
bridge across the Tweed, was designed and 
Oxecuted'by Gi^tritt Brot^ and was the first 
^ehida-hridgeof comii^^^eriie, that ww 

' ' * Sse NHViiir. Mmolre siir iM Pouts si»]isudiis. 


completed in this country. It was commenced 
In AngnsL 1819, and flmsbed July, 1820. 

After tub completion of the Menai bridge, 
others on the snspenision principle began tb be 
nniversally adopted ihronghoirfe 'Enrope ; but, 
it was not till Jron-wire$, had been proven tp 
be more firm than bare of^ a greater thick’- 
ness, that the bridges received their most ex- 
tensive applications. 

Since 1821 , Messrs. Sequin have constructed 
more than fifty wire bridges in France, with 
most complete suoooss. 

The wire suspension-bridge at'Freybnrg, in 
Switzerland, the lar^Ebst in the world, was 
erected by Mons. Challey, and extends across 
the valley of the Sarine. It was eommeilosd 
in 1831, and thrown open to the public, in 
1834. 

At Mofttrose, a suspension-bridgo bas also 
been erected, the size of which, is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of tho Menai bridge. . 

At Clifton, there is now in progress of erec- 
tion, by Mr. Brunei, a very large suspension- 
bridge; and another, one thousand ^x hun- 
dred feet in length, is about to be erected over 
the Danube, between Pest and Ofibn, by Mr. 
W. Tierfiey CSark. 

StU anU Otirntti. 

SVLPHUJUC XCID FBOII PYRITES OP CXIPFER. 

In 1834, M. Dubost, an ingenious inhabitant 
of Lvons, establishod a manufactory of sul- 
phuric acid at Perrache from tho sulphurs of 
copper produced in the mines of Chessy. M. 
PeiTP, his partner, (but sinoo separated from 
him,l did not, however, sncceed, it is under- 
stood, by his process, in obtaining more than 
14 per cent, return; although it was quite 
poKsiblo to obtain from ^5 to 30 per cent, of 
sulphur. The results, in either case, were 
oonsiderod profitable; but an exaefly similar 
process which has just begun to be made use 
of in Britain, though wanting in priority, 
makes application of a certain method for the 
extraction of sulphuric acid, by means of na- 
tural products infinitely more abundant in the 
yield than those procured by M. Peird. 

NEW OMAN WITHOUT BELLOWS. 

MM. Daublainb and Callinet, at Paris, have 
invented a very remarkable kind of organ, 
which abundantly bears witness to the pro- 
gress which may be made in this branch of 
musical industry. Instead of those immense 
beUows, whidi tire out so many arms, they 
ha^re supplanled them by means of a very sim- 
ple systm of maohinery, which may be made 
to act by an infant, aim it produces as great 
an effect as an iurirument of large dimenrions 
and high cost. Hus organ, elegant in stmo- 
ture,iB lUhItned for the pamdi.of St. Stepto 
at Idlle, and has been examined by the int. 
artists in Paris; who nnivemlly gpeak 
with appnbation.--HCb«imrr de 
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,I.OCOXATITS Ain-CAlIRrAOlS. 

The attEBtioA ^seio&iiflo people in Paris has 
been lately much e;icdited by the exhibition of 
a locomotiTe carriage, impelled and regulated 
{»Y the notion of air oompteased and expanded 
alone. The inventors have been oooupiod one 
whole year in the oonstruotion and improve* 
mont of this extraordinary machine, with 
which various trials have been made, and, 
latterly, one in the presenoo of a numerous 
assembly of people in the ancient foundries of 
ChaiUot. The carriage is. stated to be very 
light, and of great rapidity of motion, oariry- 
ing seven or ei|(ht passengers, besides the ap- 
paratus, which is represented as of remarkable 
simplicity of mecdumism, running withoiit 
smoke, inodorous, and especially free fkom 
danger. Before passing to the oedy the 
pump which sots the wheels in action, the abr 
with which the oaulriage is charged passes 
throngh a regulator, which maintains it at a 
constant pressure, and through a di/a/or, 
which instantly trebles its expansive force. 
It is consider^ that by this invention the 
problem relative to the application of common 
air as a motive power on raUroada is oom« 
plotely and favourably doterminod. 


nniGU’S ATTEMPT TO DISCOVEB 

THE GREATEST OP THE INDIAN 
GODS. 

[Tbe following account of Brigu, from the 
Hindoo mythology, is an ingenious and amus- 
ing typifleation of gcutlonoss and patienco ; 
for the Gods of the Hindoos, though thoy liave 
iucomprehensible attributes assigned to them, 
are, nevertheless, invested with the infirmi- 
ties and passions of human nature: the instance 
below related, is another form of turning the 
otiier cheek to be smitten : — ] 

It is related of Brigu, that on being onoe 
asked, in an assembly of the Gods, which 
was the greatest, Baauma, Vishnu, or Siva, 
he nndertoQk*lhe task’of ascertaining the point, 
by a somewhat hazardous experiment. 

He first proceeded to Bbauva, whom he 
purposely neglected to treat with his custo- 
mary respect and decorum, which utinsual 
proceeding, drew upon him the indignation 
and lavish abuse ef ihab deity. 

He then repaired to Siva, to whom he 
britaved in a stilt more ofiibMive manner ; 
whibh roused, in a much greater degree, the 
knger nf that impatient and vindictive per- 
s^^e.. 

^ howevm’^ on bolfe these ooewions,^ 

He ilusl^ pimseeded to the of Vishnu, 

whom he found asleep, with Sakahnd sitting 
by him. Knowing the mild temper of the 
God, he jndged timt the mere i^earanoe of 
disres^et would not, m in the two former 


a severe kick en the breast. On this, Vishnu 
awoke, and instead of being indignant, as 
Braluna and Siva had been, he not only ex- 
pressed his lwprohonBioI 1 ^ and tsgret, lest he 
•should have hurt his foot, but benevolently 
proceeded to ohafe it. 

Brign, on witnessing this, exclaimed, ^ This 
God must bo mijditiest, since he over-powers 
aU by goodness and generosity.’* 

Besides the sun, (says Garcilasao de la Vega,) 
wlrich the Peruvians worshipped fbr the visible 
God, and to which they o&red sacrifloe^ and 
kept festivals, the Incas,* and the. Amanta 8 ,t 
proceeded by the mere light of nature, to the 
knowledge of the tmo Almiglity God, whom 
they called by the name of J^aehaoamac, a 
word compounded of Pacha^ and Camao ;§ 
the moaning of which is, that it is the Supreme 
Beiuf who animates tbe world. 

Being asked who this Paehaeamac was, 
they answered that it was he who gave life to 
tho universe, and sustained and nourished all 
tilings; bnt because thoy did not see him thoy 
could not know him ; and for which reason, 
they neither erected temples to him, nor ofibred 
saorifioe; but that they worshipped him in 
their hearts, and esteemed himfor the unknown 
God. W. G. C. 

* Riugii. t PliilofO|ilienf. } Tli<* Universe. ( Tint Soul. 


approadied the deeping deity, and gave him 


SUMS CREATED BY BILLS OP EX- 
CHANGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Total Amount of Bills in circulation daring 
tho following years ; — 

1815 £fi4.V21,l63 

1824 316,362^88 

1825 354,405,2»3 

Last half of 1826, and | 009 999 oak 

first half of 1827 ... { 28-, 322,305 

Average Amouni out at one time. 

1815 £162,480,200 

1824 78,090,695 

1825 88,601,323 

Last half of 1826, and ) xtn 

firathalfof 1827 ...{ "0,555,576 

Total Amount in CfireuJation during the 
following Five Yeare. 

1835 £405,403,051 

1836 486,943,473 

. 1887 455,084,446 

1838 466,604,041 

1839 528,493,842 

Average Amoumt out at one time, 

1835 £101,850,762 

1836 I21,485j868 

1837 113,771,111 

1838 116,376,060 

1839 I32,l23,4601i 

V Pmu Mr. liea^hiim’s Inyiortattt etatemeut 
fore the nritbh Assaeintiou st Otwgaw, Ostobeir. 
..^iO «• givm in an adulrabla iVVdBe in No. 1383 of 
ttw Utenury tiatatta. 
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Aatijwr. 

A tradesman is nerer too higfi to fkll, and 
never too low to rise . — De Foo- 

It is asserted tliat t>r. Chilton, of New York*, 
has sucoeeded in causing copper to bo preoi- 
pitated on non-metallio bodies even, by cover- 
ing the paper with nitrate of silver, and thus 
obtainii^ a copper-plate engraving from a 
mere print of paper. 

New Eaeten^ Zeohgieal Gallery^ Britieh 
Mtueumj-^Yoa galkiy, ISOO ibek long) con- 
taining the passerine, gaUioaecona, and wad- 
ing birds, arranged in a new p1an,'fi»iniS one 
of the ipost magnificent rooms ever devoted to 
a zoological collection. Its appmance is 
qniet and chaste, fitted up with bronze door- 
frames, and large panes of plate-glass. 

Travelling in England^ 1750 and 1840. — 
In the year 1750, a clergyman, coming to lion- 
don from Devon^ire, took leave of his family, 
made his will, rode on horseback, and was a 
fortnight on the road. On Monday last, a 
gentioman oamo from Birmingham to sit to 
Ha} don for his portrait in the groat anti-sla- 
very picture, sat three honrsy and returned to 
hisfkmily to tea. 

Her Majesty has directed that Mr. Dibdia 
riiould receive one hnndred pounds out of the 
Royal Bounty Fund. 

The PhyttiognomUt — Stiff hair is some- 
times a sign of obstinacy, sleek loekfi denote 
patience, a curler head is almost always accom- 
panied with wit and the love of pleasure. 
Baldness is generally the sign of an active 
mind, unless, bo it observed, the bald man 
brush his back hair forward to cover the 
frront, this is the mark of a mean and vulgar 
spirit, or, which is still worse, unless ho wear 
a wig, ill which ' case he must unquestionably 
be clamd among the snobs, — Charivari, 

The Journal dee Ouilloiinee ! — During the 
reign of terrorism in France, a speculator was 
found eynioal enough to project and publish a 
journal, devoted merely to a list of the exe- 
cuted. Of this journal, ton duodecimo nnm- 
bors, of thirty-two. leaves each, were pub- 
lished, and the work is known to modem ool- 
leotors as the Journal dee Guilhtinee, 

An Orange-iree Auhtnaton , — There has 
lately arrived from Pidris at Barton-Constable, 
the re^m^e .of Lord Clifford, a mechanical 
orangSHfree. The leaves are of brmao, -gie 
flowers .are of S5vrea porcelain, and^%e 
oranges of yellow glass. Seven birds of 
beavlfllal.^pliimage sing and fly from branch 
to There is a nest of young ones, 

whom^iieiiMlm appeu to be feeding. The 
birife «re. aside to move by mechanism con- 
oealed in the trunk of the orango-t ee. 

7%ought and AeHon , — Many flowers open 
to the sna, bnt only onefbllows him eonstantiy. 
Hear^ be thou the ennfiower, not only open 
to rcNBcive Cod> blearings, but constant in 
looking to him. ^ 


ImpeHehahHitg inf iSi/b.-^Some years ago, 
the sexton of the parifh of Falkirk, In Sfir- 
lingriiire, upon opening a grivo in the ohnycih- 
yam, fonnd a ribbon wrapped about the bone 
of an arm, and which, Vbiliig wariied, was 
found-to be entire, and to have suffered noiii- 
jnry,4alihon|jh it liad lain for more than 'ei^t 
years in the earth, and had been in contact 
with a body which had passed through every 
stage of putrefaction, until it was reduced to 
its kindred dust. 

Perhaps some of our readers may remember, 
the execution, some ysirs ago, of a poor young 
man, of the name of Variji who for^ a 
oheok in order to eni^e him to go and study 
at a foreign nniversitsr. Eugene Aram Was 
actuated by the same' intention; if he did 
oimimlt the murder, it was to jpossess himself 
of money to purohase books. " He looked on 
t^ deed' bo was abont to commit as a great 
and solemn spprifico to Knowledge, whose 
Priest he meaP 

. TheEwruet, 

\ On gtiitU! 'Lucy's snssy tomb, 

A sigh wilt sWrt, a tsar wtU fblU 
Yet why kmeBt vsur dfsr iWt doom. 

" Or monta n lot. ths lot of sll } 

The late King i^Prueeia , — It is a eurious 
frust that a oelemted fertnne-teller, Madame 
Normand, predicted, when ihfe monarch was 
at Paris with the allies in 1814, that ho would 
die the twentv-sevenihof May, 1840; another 
had named the twentieth; and yet a third 
mentioned the thirtieth as the fatal day. 

There is an old Spanish proverb, thus trans- 
lated: — 

** ircold wind reach you through a hols. 

Go make your will, and mind your soul." 
and this is no exaggeration. 

The Soda of Egypt,— Soda, comBined with 
carbonic acid, is fonnd plontifnlly in the natron 
lakes in Egypt, of which there are six, abont 
thirty-six miles west of Delta. In summer, 
spontaneous evaporation takes place, and a 
M of natron is left, nearly tfiree feet thick, 
which is broken up and packed in casks for 
sale in the European market. • 

The world does not want good hearts, bnt 
regulated minds — not uncertain impulses, but 
virtuous prihoiples. Rightly cultivate the 
. henjf , and the heart will iSk.e care of itself ; for 
knowledge is the parent of good, not good of 
knowled^. IVe are told in scripture that it 
was the wiee men vi the East who followed 
the star which led them to tiieir God. 

Steam-enyinee , — The steam-engines in 
England are computed to perform labonr 
e^ual to seven millions' fenr hundred and 
emty thousand men; and by bperatixigon ma- 
chinery, eqnal to one hundred milHens of men. 

Memory , — Unlike Aimheus, we win onr 
Eurydiee by looking baokwiidB, end loae our 
hopes by looking fenrards. 



i.ONJXWi PriiUedmdmAUshedtyJ,lJitSiim. 
148, Stmwl, (near Smoreei 0mie§)f miC mt4 he; ail 
BtuAitUertimd iVmMM.— /« 

mUert.-^Jn FttAFirponT, VHAKhnjCaitlT^ 
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REMAINS OF OSENEY ABBEY, 

OXFORD8MIUS. 


Tub pSiOTe rain ii all that ramains of the 
once eelebrated Abbey of Oseney, which, as 
we learn from the ** Memorials of Oxford,” 
** was founded in 1129, by Robert D’Oilly the 
Second, the nephew of the first of that name, 
at the instance of his wife Edith, and was 
handsomely endowed by him, at first as a 
prioij of Augnstinian monks, but so many 
benenctions poured in, that it soon became 
an Abl^, and nitimately one of the largest 
and most magnificent in the kingdom.” Tt 
derived its name from its sitaation an 
island formed by the Onse, Isis, or Thmes. 
This ,Abbey formerly eontained a peal of bolls, 
sa^/io 1»o the best in the kingdom, which 
were aAerwards removed to Christchurch 
CoUm ; the Ab^ey cme into the possession 
of tnat college in tiie reign of Henry III., 
who passed the Christmas there after he had 
raised the siege of Kenilworth, and spont 
sevim days in feasting and revelry. The Ab- 
bey and Convent of Oseney at one time pos- 
sessed several hails in Oxford, and among 
them those caRed Maryon and St. Helen’s. 
In 1247, it was rebuilt and enlarged. The 
bniUtng rejjhrosottted above is now employed 
as a carpenter*s shop, and is remarkable for 
its ]|i|^ pointed roof. It situated in jfoe 
tNow of St. Thomas, and the antiquary may 
VoL. xxxvi. ■ 


trace the foundations of the refoetory and 
other buildings, now no more, extending oter 
a great deal of ground in the preoincta of St. 
Thomas’s charcn. 



OATBWAV IN ItEWliKV AUilBr, 

The. ** Memorials” state, that f*tho tbynl^ 
Abbey of Rowley occupied the northern pkrt 
of tbeisla.id of Oseney, and therefore cwod 
North 'Oseney, and was fouitded in 1279, by 


m Tfl£ 


Edmuad Earl, of Corawill. ia pumaaoe of 
tW will of hifl fathor^ Hiehard, kina of the 
Bonuuui the second son of King Joiuu aad 
brother of Hemy UI. It was originally ixh 
'tended for tbieo secular i^ests only, hat Ed*^ 
mimid established an abbot and fifteen Cister- 
eian moflJcs there. It was endowed with the 
lands of North Osenoyin St. ThoiqaB’s parish. 
It is supposed that the monks of OseMy, aad 
Oodstow, and probably of Rowliy also, were 
aocnstomed to meet at Medley, a spot half- 
way between Oodstow aad Ozfm, where 
thm is Btill^reserred a yeiy large oak table, 
at wlUoh the brethren or suters of Ooidstow 
are said to haye dined. . The aboye beaolKhl 
gateway is almost the only relio of this Abbey, 
beyond the bare wills, and a broken buttress 
or two. ' £. M. 


80NG. 

[Fim* eSe Jfth'srO 

Thk PanufT of Old fiiifflaada 
Til** Banner of the Brave I 
On llriUln'e etasxy bulwarks 
O saay it ever wave I 
If ay it nutter oVr onr lieroee 
Yictotiont in (ho etrlfe. 

When tits A«*ld Is rod wtth sore. 

And the struggle is for lin 1 

TIi<»m*s many a Banner drooplitg 
8ul>misdve on the maot. 

Blit Brita1u> victor.staDdard 
BlUl Imttles nlth the bliMt 1 
Tliere'H many a Banner tainted 
With fbttl Diiilionuur*# blot. 

But Blit Ain's liononif'd Crosses 
Have no debasing spot. 

No->paro is England's honour. 

Uncimschiua of a stain. 

Unvielding as the Ut*n 
Tbatlorda o'er Afric'i plain. 

And ueVr sli.kll otlier ttnndacd 
On Britain's turrets wave. 

But the Banner of Old England. 

The Banner of the Biavel 

B. M. 


BREAST.PLATES OF LINEN. 

Tnouaa the EglP^*^ ^ ^7 

the hand, some of the linen made ftom it was 
BO exquisitely fine, as to be called ^‘woyen 
air.’* delteate algo wm the threads used 
for nets, that some of these nets wonld pass 
through a man’s ring, and one person wonld 
carry a sbfficitint nnmW of them to samnnd 
a wwde wood. 

, Amaaie, kii^ of Egypt, presented linen 
cmiet to the RhodianB, of whioh, the threads 
were each oomposed of three hnhdxed and 
sixty-fiye fibres ; and he presented anofiier to 
ilto laoedemobiana, richly wrought with gold; 
and dack threbd of foie corslet, thonj^ itself 
yegy fine, was composed of fiiree hunmred and 
sixty other threads; all 'distinot. 

Corslets, or breset^pkitesy of linen, of a 
somewhat stmniw texture than this one, 
WbiriiwaB, doiib&»ilb meant for ornamental 
wear, were not mmonunan amongst the 


The Cterics niade thoraeei, or breast-plates, 
of hids^ hew^, linen, or .twisted cord* Of.fos 
latter, there are some onriona sperimens . in 
the interesting Museum of the Unitod Ser^ 
dub. , , ‘ 

Alexander bad a toble thorax of UttSii'f 
and Iribiierates ordered his eoldiem to lay aidde 
their lieayy metal ehinMs, and to go to battle 
in hempen armour. 

Among the arms painted in the tomb of 
Rameses III., at Ibebee, is a ^eoe of defen- 
rive armour, a sort of coat, or ooyering for the 
body, made of rich st^, and nobly embroi- 
ders with the figures of lions, and other 
animals. 

, . .. ,,j , 

ROTARY ENGINE. 

Aff engine upon this prinoiple was tried last 
week, m this town, in the i^esetaoe of seyeral 
engineers, and astoniriied erery one of thorn. 
Its enormous power, in so Biimll>a compass, 
(foe whole mafoine^, with the exception of 
foe fly-wheel, being contained in a box two 
and a half infoes in depth, and ten inches in 
diameter) surprised all persons preaeut. The 
speed was tromendons, making from six to 
seyen hundred reyolutions per minute ; its 
power was tested by placing breaks upon the 
ny-wheri, whifo was done to sneh an extent, 
that the dtaft was actually twisted in two 
places. No aoddent, however, occurred. . It 
was foe intention of the inventor to apply foe 
machine to propel carriages on common roads, 
for whioh purpose, it appears admirably 
ada^ed, likewise for the purpose of marine 
navigation, where the small quantity of room 
It requires is a material consideration ; in 
foort, it will answer all the purposes wherein 
steam is required, and the expense will be 
considerably abridged. The inventor is Jo- 
seph Briggs, watchmaker, of this town.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


FINE EMBROIDERY. 

Some Canadian women embroider with their < 
own hair, and that of animals ; they copy 
beautifolly the ramifioations of moss-agates, 
and of several plants. They insinuate in their 
works, skins of serpents, and morsels of for, 
patiently smoothed. If their embroidery is 
not BO brilUant as foe Chinese, it is not less 
indnstrions. 

The negresses of Senegal embroider foe 
skin of difierent animals, of flowers, and 
figures in all oolonrs. 

The Turks and Georgians embroider mar- 
vellously the lightest gauze or most Jelioate 
crape. They use gold thread with bioonoriy- 
able delioacy; foeyreweseiit foe most miimte 
objects on morooop, wwmut varyfog foe focm, 
or ftayiug the finest gold, .Iw a proeeeding 
quite unknown fo us. They frequently, cma- 
meni their embroidevy with pieees of money 
of different iia;Moiui» aad traveUers who ai« 
aware of tlua cirpsanetanee often find in.foeir 
old garments valuable and interafong cfoui. 
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JBll&IiTTAT]^B*S«*MARm0E.BING^ 

^ ^ ^ iw; I. ' 

[Attached , ta HeberVi edition of ItSs 

•woifca, there II portrait of thie great 

and good maou Hisoonntenanoe has muoh of 
that winning Boftness, and placid benignity of 
iofldt, which forms the similar and ohim chirm 
in Baxter’s portraitures.* The inward spirit 
is reflected in the face, and of the thou^ts 
and imaginations of which that spirit was 
capable, the Marriage-ring” fbrms no feeble 
instance. Never wasV^ muoh luxuriance of 
fancy, and so much mellowness of style, made 
the vehicle of divinity so sound, and holiness 
so practical.] 

Marriage in the Patriarehal Timee, 

In the patriarchal egos, when a iSunily 
conld drive their herds, set thpir childrmi 
upon camels, and lead them till ihev saw a 
flit soil watered with rivers, and there sit 
down without paying rent, ihey thought of 
nothing but to nave groat fomilies, that thmr 
own rdatiotts might swell up to a patriarch- 
ate, and their children be en^gh to possess 
all the regions that they saw, and their grand- 
children become princes, and themselves build 
cities, and call tncm by the name of a child, 
and become the fountain of a nation. This 
was the consequent of the first blessing, ’^in- 
crease and multiply.” 

Oppertftnltiee of Celibacy. 

Although single life hath in it privacy and 
simplicity of affairs, solitariness and sorrow, 
leisure and inactive circumstances of living, 
yet there are more spaces for religion if men 
would use them to these purposes ; and be- 
cause it may have in it much religion and 
prayers, and must have in it a perfect mortifi- 
cation of our strongest appetites, it is, there- 
fore!, a state of great excellency. Yet, con- 
cemiug the state of marriage, we are taught 
from &ripture, and the sayings of wise men, 
things great and honorable. 

Preferablene $9 of ilfarriape to Celibacy, 

^ Marriage is honorable in all men” — so is 
not single life ; for in some. It is a snare, and 
a ^ trouble in the flesh,” a prison of unruly 
desires, which is attempted dafly to be broken. 
Celibate, ta single life, is never commanded, 
bfit in some cases, msmage is ; and he that 
hums, sins ofeen if he marries not.; he that 
cannot contain, must mar^, and ho tliat can 
contain, is not tied to a sinjde life, but may 
marry, and not sin. 

Sanctity ef Marriage* 

^ 'Marriage was ordained by the Almighty, 
instituted in Paradise, was the relief, of a na- 
tural necessity, and the first blesring flnom 
the Lord ; he gave to man not a friend, but 
avrife, that is, a friend and a wife too (fmr a 
geod woman is, in her soul, the samb&at a 
man Is, and she is a woman only in 


that she may hantGie excellency of the one, 
and the usdldiieBB of ifae otheif, gnd become 
amiable in both); marriai^ waswnnlstesed to 
by ansris, and Raphael waitedmpOB a young 
■man that he might have a blessed marriag^ 
and that the marriage might yepair two sad 
femiltes, and bless all their reilativss; 1 %e 
first mirade our Savionr ever did, was fio do 
honour to a wedding. 

Bulogium on Marriage, 

Marriage is a school and exercise of virtue; 
and thonjpi marriage hath cares^ yet the riii- 
^e life hath desires, which Mpe more tronble- 
some and more dangeroue, and often end in 
sin. while the earee are bat inataacea of duty 
and exercises of piety ; and, thareflure, if sin- 
gle life hath more privacy of devotion, yet 
marriage hath more necessities and more va- 
riety in it ; and is an exercise of more graces. 
In two virtues, oeUbate, or single life, may 
have the advanta^ of degrem, ordinarily and 
commonly—that is, in chastity and devotion ; 
but, as in some persons, this may fliil, and it 
does in very many, m&d a married man may 
spend as much time in devotion, as any vir- 
gins or widows do ; y^ as in marriage, even 
those virtues of chastity and devorion are ex- 
ercised, so in other instances, this state hath 
proper exorcises and trials fer those graces, 
for which single life can never be crowned. 

The Author' e beautiful Rhapeody on 
Marriage, 

Here is the proper scene of piety and patience, 
of the duty of parouts, and the charity of rela- 
tives; here kindness is spread abroad, and 
love is united and made firm as a centre. 
Marriage is the nursery of Heaven ; the vir- 
gin sends prayers to God, but riio carries but 
one soul to him; but the state of maniage 
fills up the numbers of the elect, and hath in 
it the labour of love, and the delicacies of 
friendship, the blessing of society, and the 
union of hands and hearts ; it hath in it less 
of beauty, but more of safety, than the single 
life ; it hath more care, but less danger ; it is 
more merry, and more sad ; is fuller of sor- 
rows, and fuller of joys ; it lies under more 
burdens, bnt is supported by all the rirengths 
of love and ebarity, and &06e iMurdena are 
driightful. 

Marriage in appoeition to O^Hbacy, 

Marriage is the mother oi t^e world, and 
preserves kingdoms, . and Mis cities, and 
churches, and heaven .itsri£.^' .GeU]bat^ like 
the fly in the heart of mi i^e, dwells in a 
per|^osl sweetness^ but w alSne, and is 
confined and dies in singularity ;- 1 ^t mar- 

a ;e, like the useful bee. bnilds a hodse, oud 
lers sweetness flrom every flower, uind la- 
rs and unites into societies and republics, 
and sends out colonies, and feeds the werid 
vrith delicacies, and obeys their king, 
keepii order, and cxermseB many 
and pjramotes the interest d mankind, andls 
that state of good things, to which Heaven 

t 2 
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hath deaigiied the lureeent oonetitntien of the 
mxld. 

Miseries cf iti^ussoried Marriages. 

Life or death— folidty or a laetioiT Borrow, 
are in the power of mamage. A woman, in- * 
deed, Tentaree mos^ for ehe hath no satio- 
tnary to retire to from an eril hueband ; she 
must dwell upon her Borrow, and haton the 
eggs which her own folly or infolioity hath 
produced ; and she is more under it, because 
her tormentor hath a warrant of prerogativei 
and the woman may complain to heaven as 
subjects do of tyrant princes, hut otherwise, 
she hath no appeal in the causes of nnkind- 
nesB, ^nd tnoi^ph the man can run fW)m 
many hours of his sadness, yet ho must return 
to it again, and when he sits among his n^h- 
hours, he remembers the objection that lies in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply. The boys, 
and the pedlars, and the fhiiterers, shall 
tell of this man, when he is carried to his 
grave, that he lived and died a poor wretched 
person. 

Of Marriages for Maneg. 

It is the unhappy chance of many men, 
finding many inoonveniences upon the moun- 
tains of single life, they descend into the val- 
leys of marriage to refi^sh their troubles, and 
there they enter into fetters, and are bound 
to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or woman’s 
peevishness: and the worst of the evil is, they 
are to thank their own follies ; for they feu 
into the snare by entering an improper way. 
So do men and women change their liberty 
for a rich fortune, (like Erlphyle, the Argive, 
who preforred gold before a good man) and 
idiew themselves to be less than money, by 
overvaluing that to all the content and wise 
felicity of their lives ; and when they havo 
counted the money, and their sorrows toge- 
ther, how willingly would they buy, with the 
loss of ail that money, modesty or sweet na- 
ture, to their relative! The odd thousand 
pounds would gladly bo allowed in good na- 
ture and foir manners. 

Of Marriages for mere Beauty. 

As a very fool is he that chooses for beauty 
principally ; his ovos arc witty, but his soul is 
sensual; it is an ill baud of affections to tic two 
hearts together by a little thread of red and 
white. And they can love no longer but until 
the next ague comes; and they are fond of each 
other but at the chance of foncy, or the small- 
pox, or child-bearing, or oaro, or time, or any- 
thing that can destroy a pretty flower. That 
which is, at first, beauty in the foco, may prove 
liuit in the manner. He that looks too curiously 
upon the beauty of the body, looks too low. 
Let our first suit be> in the ponrt of heaven, 
and wilb designs of piety, or safety, or charity; 
let no impure spirit defile the vir^ii purities, 
and ** castifleatioBa of the soul ;” let all such 
eoutvacts begin with holy affections. 


XmBES AND POPULATION QF ^ 

- \ SYRIA. 

M. Eubsbbvb Ssw:^ ihO aul^ of n 
entitled Pkii^grvtiaiHons en, OrUM^ Ifttdiy 
reed to the Acaddmio des Sdences an acoopat 
of the bright and history of the tribes fonhin^ 
the population of Syna. This Tomarkabm 
document thus speaks: — 

Latakia, a commercial town of some im- 
portance, is only iqforior to Beyrout for the 
numerous specimens which it contains of the 
several races or reUgions sects which are 
scattered throughout Syria. The least inter- 
esting of these, but the most curious, on ac- 
count of the part which it took in the crusades, 
it that of the Ismaelites^JLuMafianSy otNoz- 
aXHane. 

To this sect the ox^n of the AssasBins of 
the Old Man of the Mountain has been as- 
cribed by Asseman, the Enoyehpadia Bri- 
tanniea, and the Catholic mismonaries The 
founder of it was one Haasan, son of Sabah, 
bominKhorassan. The chiofdogma on which 
be erected his doctrine was a belief in the le- 
gitimate title of All, together with a certain 
modification introduced by a sect called Is- 
maelite. Orthodox Mussulmen, in addition 
to the name of Ismaolito, give the assassins 
that of Bathenians, or partisans of internal 
worship. This ap^llation is owing to the 
schism introduced into this sect bv another 
Hassan, son of Mohamoud, who abolisbed the 
external practices of the Mussulman religion, 
allowed wine-drinking, and proclaimed himself 
the son of Nozzar, Caliph Mastanzor’s son, and 
Caliph of Gk>d on the earth. From this pro- 
tended genealogy comes the title of Nozairian 
or Auzariaii.* 

The entire object of the education of this 
sect was to convince its disciples that submis- 
sion to the commands of their chief was the 
price at which, after death, they should enjoy 
every flattering beatitude of heaven; and a 
Boporifle drug was often administered to its 
denuded viotims, which had the property of 
producing dreams confirmative of those deli- 
oious anticipations. The French army found 
the use of tms drug still existing in Egypt. 

Tub Deuses, vAo havo of lato played so 
important a part in the history of Syria, seem 
called to folfil a still more brilliant destiny; 
at the same time agricnlturists and warriors, 
they must insure superiority to whatever party 
is so fortunate as to obtain their allianoe. It 
is to Silvestre do Saoy that we are indebted 
for the clearest notions on, the doctrine of the 
Druses. 

This tribe, together with the NozaSEriaiu; 

• Cornnoes icmarkliig that, fa thesocieot time, the 
rhain of Agga, a nortfiera Umueh of Lebiiaou, wae 
inlutblM f»y a called Nasarine, qumriee whether 
tile modern lume be not a traditioual cormutUin of the 
iineiont. Gregory BatUwbnua attributes fie orfslu to 
tlie t4Micn itf Nasavls, Koulh, se haring givim irirlh 

to Uie fouiider Of tlie dootriue. The most prohnbla 
murce of the luune. Imaww, la ,1n tlie euppoH wliWIi. 
the Itmaelite sect fbnnd in Keisar, eldeet son Of Cellf 
Mewtansor. . 
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haT6 been Ea^eniB witih pno« 

ticeB of tbo BMNrt roToUiiig iioiDorality, but 
there is no sect to wbid^i S^l^oiauoe or enmity 
has not imputed fi&iilar ertmeB* M. do Salle 
•deems it impossiblO not to be struck with, the 
remarkable resemblance which exists between 
the Druses and the NozalirianB, and, as both 
tribes oriipnated at about the same period, 
they are, most probably, sprung from a com- 
mon source. During the reign of Emir Fak- 
reddin, who was allied by treaty to seyeral 
European princes, and came to Eurm perso- 
nally to solicit the asnstauce which had been 
promised him, the Druses had gained some 
celebrity in Europe. This prince, allied with 
the Franks a^nst the Turks, desirous of es- 
tablishing a direct communication with them, 
constructed a port, which, in direct opposition 
to the policy of tne Mamolukes, he did not 
block np to the Christians. The race of this 
prince sabsequently becoming extinct, the 
sceptre came into the hands of the fkmily of 
the family of Chahah, Arabs ftom Mecca, re- 
lated to Mahomet, and whose existence may 
be traced as fbr back as the time of the first 
caliphs. The Druses, who are separated into 
many turbulent tribes, would never submit to 
be ruled by one of their own nation, and 
therefore the Turks subject them to a foreign 
rule. Enur Bechir, &oir present chief, has 
assumed the policy of Fakmdin, or, rather, 
identical interests have dictated a similar 
course; he is allied to the Maronite Chris- 
tians, of whom he is a secret adherent. The 
Druses vrilliugly comply with tho ancient 
rites of any crow; at Kasrowau they attend 
mass, and at Bo^ut they go to mosque. 
Such, also, is the conduct of their princo, who 
is treated as a Mnssulman by the Turks, 
althongh he has a chapol and confessor at 
Ebsedmn. 

The Maronites ascribe the orimn of their 
name to that of an anchorite who lived at the 
beginning of tho fifth century. During the 
crusades they were already an important na- 
tion, and submitted to the authority of the 
Conti of Rome, duringthereign of Baldwin IV., 
King of J erusalem. In 1 596, a Maronite eoun- 
cil adopted the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, with this restriotion, however, that the 
clem shonld be free to marry, as formerly; 
moiUeB alone being oondemned to celibacy, 
from whom the great dtodtMries of the chnreh 
are always elected. I^e sway of tiie clergy 
is not limitod to the influenee which they ex- 
ercise over every frmily in the eonniry, their 
authority is both secular and temporal; they 
share the government with the sheiks, and 
their chief, the prince of the Druses, who is 
also prince of the Maronltes. . ^ 

The JBWB.-^Of these, a eortain number are 
always to be found in every oommeroisl town 
of Syria and Palestine; at Aleppo ajid Damait^ 
CUB no pmuhsion has so many adherents; and 
they film the greater part of the population 
of Jenisslein.and of xiberiade* The Jewa 
may be divided into two classes, the settled 


and the wanderers. are perfeeliy 

similar to tbf common iypiL wl^e. 
present matew differ^oes nous ii' , , 

, Thx Samaritans have disappMirea even 
from Jaffa and where a certain number 
were still existing at the b^'nnihg of tide 
oentnry; Naplouse is now the only plaqe where 
they are to be found, and of which tiiey inha- 
bit the more elevated districts. In this town 
M. de Salle found their chief and patriarch, a 
hoary old, man surrounded with his children 
and grand^children, and who consented to 
show mm the celebrated Pentateuch, written 
in the original Hebrew oharaoter by Abis- 
chena, son of Phineas, sou of Eloasar, son qf 
Aaron, thirteen years after the death of Moses, 
or 8,277 years ago. The scroll appeared ex- 
ceedingly clean, and in good preservation; it 
was woi^ round two cylinders; the vnriting 
was in snecessive cohimns, perpendicular to 
the cylinders, and not in one large column, 
parallel to the rollors, as are the majority of 
rituals in European synagognes. This sect 
intermarry only among themselves, and are, 
therefore, all related. By their own state- 
ment, their family consists of 200 individuals, 
but it is affirmed by the inhabitants of the 
country not to equal one-half of that number. 
Iheir habits are in general cleanly; the old 
form of the turban which formerly distin- 
guished them has been abandoned for the red 
and white of the MusHulmon. 

The .Samari is the most ancient schism from 
the religion of God, dating from the separa- 
tion of Rehoboam from J oroboam. They pre- 
tend to a pure Hebrew descent, and, conse- 
quently, reject every passage in tho scripture 
tending to controvert this belief. 

Population of Syria. — E ach traveller 
assigns it a number widely different from 
that of his predocessors. This question 
will probably remain at issue as long as tiie 
total absence of registers renders any certain 
result impossible. The impost called ‘‘ ferdy/’ 
which is levied in this country by the Egyptian 
government on all the male adults capable of 
earning a livelihood, may, however, ftiniish n 
basu. M. de Salle, by combining the results 
obtained by preceding travellers, arrives gt an 
average of 1,500,000 for the total populntlon 
of Syria, which be distributes in the foUovlring 
manner:— 

Turks 10,000 

Mussulmen, Arabs, Syrians . . « 400,000 
Eastern tribes of the Anti-Lebanon, 
andleft bank of the Jordan. . . 50,000 

Metwalis 100,000 

Ausarians 60,000 

Kourds and Turkomans . . • . • ; {5,000 

Druses '300,000 

Jews 20,6^ 

Maronltes ' . . . .'400^^ 

Ca^olics, Greeks, Syrians, ArmeniaBB 60/0' 
Sohismatie Gathmies . . . 00,000 ^ 

Floating population of jnqrckants jaid 
Filg^a . • ^OOO 

1,525,000 
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Theiofilmixfiioeofdyiiift lfl aboni aq[iiil to whan tlio mvliiO* koaa^ to fts itioraBi the 
that Naples the Papal States, and Tuaomy; snddair eseapo Of that gMtJbodp^ of wntair, 

the population to which amounts to 9,000/NK>. ’Would cause a trenmte mu^ ; to -the 
At the time ofibe Arabian conquest the ^mi- ravine would he Ontoh more^ihan duneieht to 
la^oaofSptia exceeded 6,000,000: aiid,judg-' drain the whole lake, to aTemge depOi of 
inn by to importance of their towns, to wMch, wlui found, diu^ a recent surfity; to 
iAnenoe of thdr cmirB, and to resistanoe be only ten or twelve fattiomB. But in con* 
which toy opposed to to Christians, to sequence of its shallownesa^ Lake Erie is fost 
Syrians must s&U have been a numerous na- filling up vrith sediment. W. O. C« 

tion during the crusades. So considerable, 
however, S to decrease in to present day, 

that to Mussulman part of the population is THE MORTLAKE TAPESTRY, 
inferior to tot of the Christians. Thx Tapestry nmnnfhotnre at Mortiake, vris 

a hobby, both of King James and f^ce 

ItETBXJGRBSSION OF NIAGARA. 

Tnu Falls of Niagara (observes a recent wri- James teve 2000/. to assist Sir Francis 
ter) sfibrd a mamificent example of to pro- Crane in to establuhuient of this maimfho- 
gresaive excavation of a dera valley in solid toi^, in Surry, which was oommenoed in 
rock. Thatriverflowsfoom Lake Erie to Lake 16id. 


Ontari(^ the former being three hundred and 
thirty mot above the latter, and the distance 
between them being thirty-two miles. On 
fiowli^p out of the upper lake, the river is 
almost on a level With its banks ; so that; if it 
should rise, perpendicularly, eight or ten feet, 
it would lay under water, the adjacent flat 
ocuntry upper Canada on the west, and 
the state cf New York on the east. The 
river where it issues is about three quarters 
dT a mile in width. Before reaching the falls, 
it is propelled with great rapidity, being a 
mile broad, about twenty-five feet deep, and 
having a descent of fifty feet in half a mile. 
After this immense body of water has been 
precipitated over a precipice of one himdrod 
and ^ty feet, the bed of the river below the 
foils is Btrewod over with huge fragments 
whdeh have been hurled down into the abyas. 
By to continual destruction of the rocks, the 
fobs have, within the last forty years, recoded 
nearly fifty yards. From to falls, the Nia- 
mura flows for about seven miles, through a 
deep chasm, to Queenstown, whore the river 
emerges into a plain, whidi continues to the 
dierea of Lake Ontario. Ihe foils are sup- 
posed to have been originally at Queenstown, 
and tot they have naoually retrognuled from 
that place te their present position, about 
seven miles distant. If to ratio of recession 
had never exceeded fifty yards in forty years, 
it must have required nearly ten thousand 
years for the excavation of to whole ravine ; 
but no probable eoqjectw he offered as 
to to pmiod of time consumed in such an 
operaton, bdeause to retrograde movement 
msf hare been much more rapid when to 
whole ^nirto wrua confined within a narrow 
space, not exceeding a fonrthor afifthof that 
whkh to fhUs now occupy. Should to 
erosive actoh not be acoelerated ih fhture, it 
will reqmre upwards of thirty thousand years 
for to foUe te nadi Lake Erie, to which 
^h«y seem destined to arrive in to coarse of 
wfo quak^hM^to i^- 

remain in its preeeiit stote ui^ to period 


The most snpexh hang^gs were wrought 
here after the designs of distingnished pain- 
ters ; and Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
Whitehall, St. James’s, Nonsuch, Green- 
wich, were enriched and adorned by its pro- 
dnctlons. 

In to first year of his reign, Charles was 
indebted 6000/. to the establishment, for three 
snits of gold tapestry ; five of the Cartoons 
were wrought hm, ahd sent to Hampton 
Court, where they still remain. 

A suit of hangings, representing the Five 
Senses, exeeuted here, was in the palaoe at 
Oatlands, and was sold in 1649, for 270/. 

Rubons sketched eij^t pieces in Charles 
the First’s reign, for tapestry, to be woven 
here, of the history of Achillos, intended for 
one of the royal palaces. 

At Lord llchester’s, at Rodlinch, in Somer- 
Botshiro, was a suit of hangings, representing 
the twelve months, in compartments; and 
there are several other sets of the same design. 

Williams, Archbitop of York, and Lord 
Keeper, paid Sir Francis Crane, 2500/. for 
the Four Seasons. 

At Knowl, in Kent, was a piece of the same 
tapestry, wrought in silk, containing the por- 
traits of Vandyck, and Sir Francis himself. 

At Lord Smwsbury’s, (Heythorp, Oxford- 
toc) are, or were, four pieces of tapestry, 
from deai^s of Vanderborght, representing 
to four quarters of the wond, expressed by 
assemblages of to nations, in various habits 
and employments, excepting Europe, which is 
in masquerade, vrrought in ddaxomro. 

And at Houghton, (Lord Oxford’s esmt) 
were beautiful hanging oontaining whole- 
lengths of King Jame& King Char&s, - their 
Queens, and to King of IHsimark, with heads 
dPlhe royal children in to borders. 

These are all mentioned iaddentaUy, as to 
production of to MorUako establitoieiik 

One of to first acts of to FvoCeetoMe, 
after to death of to kian^ was to dis^oie:of 
to tapestry hanginga of the waocs. 
Moat o^- theae^ with to ams liaa[SKfam''wei!e 
purchased by Groniwell ; tih^ were ttvcnlb- 
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riod at a lom aoi eiuaeding 410,000/. 
mm of (9ig&t ptttsy ttt JSanmton Ooi^. was 
appraised at j w mated to the 
ioij of Abraham. ‘Another of ten parts, re- 
presentiim. the history of Julias Cesar, was» 
appnisadTat 5019/i-*Ch«ntsM t/ Wilton, 


. 07 ITHE TOBNADO. 

iMrUgtl fim Ur- Ufif* Puptr m Sitrmt, raS 
lafitretM BHuUhAnoeiTiioufiir the Adomcmmi^ of 
Saemy . 

Mb. Esrr stated that he had examitied the 
data fhzoished by Col. Reid of seversil hurri- 
oaaes In the West Indies, and found oonola- 
Btre eridenoe in support of his position, that 
the wind blew, inwurds to a central space in 
all these stonas. He also farther staM .tistat 
he had vfi^ed the tracks .of sixteen' torna- 
does, and examined seyeral of them with 
great care, and found that all the phenomena 
told one t^e — ^the' inward motion of the air to 
the centre of the inyerted cone of cloud as it 
passed along the snrfhoe of the earth. JE'rom 
all these fisots he demonstrated that thm Is 
an inward motion of the air towards the cen- 
tre of storms fiK»m all sides ; and that this 
is the inferenoe which ought to be drawn from 
the well-known fact, that the barometer stands 
lower in the midst of a storm than it does all 
round its borders. Upon this foundation he 
based his remarks e*— 


and im (MrosBonimilarUf air; aboru, to a drc^ 
he4^, thehi whsQ an up-jaoidBg murent is 
ehoe R. wflL «ti jfhd in 

yioleneeds it aegufres psMfSBweBlagjl^jd 
eqi^iaQy after doad Wins toMlni." At 

first, tbe base of the ekud .-will be fiat .; ' bat 
after the cloud becomeB of great fWlnpeiidksalar 
diamstej and the barom&ber begins 
oonslderably, as it will do,fko]B the ilNM^fio 
levity of the.air in the cloud, tbm tbenlr >erill 
not have to rise Bofhr as it ^d at the nioiiwt 
when thu chmd began to fornix before it .rMhei 
high enough to cloud ttm the epld of 
diminished pressure. The doud will now be 
convex bdow,,attd its upper parts will be seen 
spreading ou^irad In all directions, especially 
on that side towards which the ujmer current 
is mo?ing, assuming something of the diape 
of a mu^mnn. . In the meantime, the action 
of the in-moving eurrent below, and up-mov- 
ing cuirent in tbe middle, will beoome very 
violent, and if the barometer falls two foohes 
under the centre cf to cloud, the air will cool 
about ten degrees, apd the base of the doud 
will reach the earm If the dow-point was only 
eight degrees bdow the temperature of the 
air at the time to.doud began to form. The 
shape of the lower part of ute cloud will now 
be that of an inverted cone with its apex, on 
the ground ; and it will be what is oslled a 
tornado* if it is on land, and a waterspout if 
at sea. 


Formation of the Tornado, 

On the leeward side of very lofty monntains, 
there cannot be rain : for as die air on the 
windward side rises up tbe sides of the moun- 
tain, it will condense all the vapour which 
can be condensed by the cold of diminished 
pressure, before it rmichos to the top, and even 
if a cloud passes over the top to the other 
side, it would soon disappear, oManse in pass- 
ing down the slope it unU come under greater 
prossure, and thns be dissolved by the heat 
produced. These are some of the causes 
which prevent rains at particular times, and 
in particular localities. If, however, the air 
is very hot below, with a high dew-point,* 

* EwpiatuUiM of the term " Fewrpemt**^^\wn 
the nir near the ■urSiee of the earth becioinM more 
heated, or more hlslilyclnused with naueoua vapour, 
whleli ii only flve^li.tba of the apeclSc gravity of 
atmoapherip air. Its e^uUibnaiA k anatald^ and np- 
moelli chIubm or airesflu will he Ihrmejd. Aa tlMwe 
cotumiM tke, tlieir upper parts will come niidinr lew 
presMiiv. and tins air will Iheiefem mcpand ; aa it ex- 
pands. it will gro* colder about one dsgnw and a 
qnaner Cor every litMdnMl yards of Ui aacent. ai may 
be proved by the Neidieleioope. The .ateendlug 
, eolamiw wfll ohny up with tliem tlie auneona vaponr 
wbieb .they eeotsfai; and If tliey rise Snoogii the 

Sold pvodiieed by rspaSaien ftom dhninilplied pi ^or o 
will eondenas some ^iftliis vapesr intocload i UK It k 
known that dond k fhcmed m tim receiver of an alr- 
pmnp wheb ^ air k anddenly witlidmwii. Tl« dis- 
tanoetir kali^t to which llie ak wfit hevato aaeend 
hsfare-lt.wm beeoms cold snongh to begle te fom 
doud. Isa variable qaantUy, depending on thg ansfoer 
^degrhei whkii ttiede^oiat k below the tempera- 
'm sf fhe akt to tbk hdghttDAY be kmnyn at diy ' 
dsis by aliMMng how maSy dam a ttiii tddkUk 
knblwcf srast la fiodsdWu bekrw ths^te^ 


Path of tho Tornado, 

On visiting the path of a tornado, the trees 
on the extreme borders will all be found pros- 
trated with their tops inwards, either inwards 
and backwards, or inwards and forwards, or 
exactly transverse to the path. The trees in 
the emitre of foe path will be thrown either 
backwards or forwards, or parallel to the 
path ; and invariably if one tree lies aezoss 
another, foe one which is thrown backwards 
is underneath. Those materials on foe ddas 
which are moved from their places and rolled 
along the ground, leaving a trace of their mo- 
tion, will move in a curve convex behind* those 
which were on foe right hand of foe pafo Will 
make a curve from kA hsaid to risjbt^ and 
tose on foe left hand of foe path makaa 
curve from right hand to left; and many of 

pmtnis of tfas sir tiefors the vapour begins to eon- 
ilense ua Die outelds. Tlie highest temperature ut 
wlilch It will oouAenw. whicli k variable accorStngly 
as tlwre k more or lew vapour In ihs afar. Is wdled the 
** tfew-pciiii;*' aaA ilia dHkrencs between the dewtom 


and tha of tbs air in degrsea. k callsd tWi 

complement of tbs dsvimohit. . , 

' It k menikst, UiSt ir the klir at tho anrlbee 
eerth slmuld at any time tm osokd dowaa littkp Ikm 
fTie dmr-polnt, k vtauU Iban a feg, h^ndento a 
stnnU.porlbMi of Its ImnqMisnt vapour to Ultls to 
pavtito of water ; aod if k foonldbe osblsd tuSpiy 
OBgreve b^w Che dsw-pdnt. it would ocmdeiiie 
StsAuCf ns vsponr Inte wafer; and at forty dsjHses 
batsi^^woiUd. condanaa about fAfustoswi^lls 
,viipsut Info wafer. Be. Tbie. JwweveSi» wHirnut ^ 
emmlly the saaeftom the eqld,prodnosd byfototo 

A l to ft* bento- ywds of nissBt.- . ^ 



TiiL MliilUlH. 


th«tfe materials will bo found oil the oppodio 
side of the path from that qb wfaioh they stood 
eh^ ilie appS^h of the tornado. Also these 
bodies whioli are oairied 'Qp will appear to 
whiiif unless they arise foom the rery centre— . 
these that are taken up on the right of the 
centra^ will whirl in a spiral foom left to right, 
and these on tlio Irit of the centre will whirl ^ 
in a ttiral upwards from rlgltt to loft. On ' 
ozansllm the trees wliioh stand near the 
borden of the path, it will be found that many 
of the limbs are twisted round the treos. and 
broken lu suob a manner as to remain twisted, 
those on the right hand side of ^ path, ftom 
left to right, and those on the left hand side 
of the path, from right to Mt. Howerer. It 
will bo found that onW those limbs which 
grew on tjhe side of toe tred' most distant 
from tlriipath.of the tornado are broken ; for 
these alm^ werc subject to a transverse strain. 
The hohses which stood near the middle of 
the peril win be very liable to liave the roof 
blown up; and many of tho walls will be pros 
trate<^ all outwards, by the explosive influ- 
enoe of the air wfthjn, and thoso houses 
covered with sine or being air-tight, 

will srifor piost.' floors foom tlie celiali 
will alio fraquently ''be thrown up, and tlie 
corks of empty bottles exploded. All round 
the tornado at a short distance, probably not 
more than three or four hundred yards, there 
will be a dead calm, on account of the anna- 
ins'* formed by the rapid efflux of air above, 
from the centre of the n|i-nioving and expand- 
ing column. In this annulus the air will be 
depressed, and all round on the outside of it, 
at the surface of the earth, there will be a 
gjmtle wind outwards, and of course all the 
air which feeds the tornado is supplied from 
within the annulus. Nor is this difficult to 
understand, when the depression of the idr in 
the annulus is couHideiod, for any amount 
nit^ he thus supplied by a great doproesion, 
£ight bodies, such as shingles, brandies of 
trees, and drops of rain, or water, formed in 
the doud, will be carried up to a groat height, 
before they are permitted to foil to the earth ; 
for though they may firequcutly he thrown 

* Meaniitg vf the term *• ifseatef.'*— When s cloud 
bi'giiH to lull I'nim Ml ttccouding colttnu oT uk. It will 
btf UHen to owfll out ut tho fop,, whila Its lispc conti- 
iiuo* ou tlie »am« l«wl, Oir tlw air liu to liw to the 
Mine tieisht liefore It beeomM cold enousbi Iw <ihnl- 
ulihed prrature. to iMflu to oondcuse Its vapour into 
water ; tliu will oauM tbe bate to be gut, even aUer 
tlie cloud Ititf acquired geest perwuidlcalur haUit, and 
aeattmed tlie fonn of a augaMout Otliar clouds, dao, 
for nmiy railea around, formed by oilier ascending 
columns, will assume similar appMrauces, aud win 
moreo\wr have tlmir bases all on tbe SMue, or nearly 
llie Bsme liorlsontal larels and the lieiuht of these 
bates from the surface of the aortb wiU be the greatest 
about thifia octoek. Whoe the dew-polni and tempera, 
ture of tlw air are the giaafest dittaiice apart. Tlie 
otttaiwending of the air to the upper parts of an sacend- 
lug cdumu will foem «o anfuilu all nmod ilia cloud, 
uiular which the iNu-omotar will stand In Uie nwaa t of 
oouiae the air will daioendto tliaannu]wi,aud tneresBa 
the .velocity of thS wind at tlw sutfiice of the carflii 
wldla all round on the outside of tha nnaului there 
Witt ho agentto uiudoutfnads. 


outwards alN>f4h«B4 

iHrii flu 
forde them 

ing current, sad Itoidnrrfod ftelk 


The drops of ndn, howetmAWlUMqq^ 
he carried high enon^ to Amsie mot, .ws- 
oially If they m thrown out above ao-foraw 

t foJl into clear air, for rids air will- in soane 
lea he thirty or forw degrees ^ttolder. ritaii 
the air in the dond. In this case, if rim. up- 
moving oolumir ia perpfpdicular, the hsU ;iinM 
be thrown out on horii rides ; and on cnainl- 
nation .it will he found that two veina Of -^1 
foil shnultaaeouriy, at no gt^ distanoe anabrt. 
It 18, indeed, probahlo, that in all violmit tnun- 
dor-stonna lu which hail folia, the up-moVing 
current is so violent as to carry drops of rain 
to a . great height, when they foesaa. and he- 
oome nail. It is difficult, if not imposaihto;, to 
conceive any other way in which hail ' can he 
formed in the summer, or in the torrid none. 
In those countries in which an upper current 
of air prev&ils in a particular ^(msetion, the 
tornadoes and waters^uta will genefolly move 
in the same direction, because the up-moving 
column of air in this meteor rises for into this 
upper eurront, and of course its upper part 
will be pressed in this direction, as tho great 
toniado cloud moves on in the direetion of the 
upper current, the air at the surface of the 
earth will be pressed up into it by the supe- 
rior weight of the surrounding air. It is for 
this reason that tho tornado in Pennsylvania 
generally moves towards the eastward. 

If a tornado should stop its motion for n 
few seconds, as it might do, on meeting with 
a mountain it would jbe likely to pour down 
an immense flood of water or ice, in a very 
small space, for the drops which wovld he 
carried up by tho ariwnding current would 
Boon accumulate to such a degree as to force 
their way back, and this they could not do 
without collecting into one united stream of 
immense length and weight, and of course on 
reaching the ride of tbe mountain, riiis stream, 
whether it oonristed of water or ^hail, would 
cut down into the side of the mountain a deep 
hole, and make a gully all the way to the bot- 
tom of the mountain, from the place where it 
first stmek. 


OPHELIA. 


IFer the Mirror.} 

Sriitr of Lhvo I tliat in tlie Inwoin'e cril. 

Like a btigto eeiaito fallhfolly, tejpoeim. 

That o'er our miture fling* the ftmcl^ 

And Maiteci Ufo'e viiugh path with pleMiai'e'e i 

Why ilid'st fhoa in Ohbrila'e hoioqi mgih / 
In all the miMiy of patekin'i nriumt 
Tbe Unit image hi oor aiiakepciaKe'* pni 


In all the miMiy of patekin'i nriumt 
he Unit image ni oor aiiakepciaKe'* pngeb 
Tu Lore d^vetwh-Hto dii»lMdr, and maiunowt 
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HOB ttOY’S CAVE. 


Ouii accompanying EngravingpresontB a view 
of the dreary yet romantic retreat of that chi- 
Yidrie ftoe-booter — ^tho once celebrated Ron* 
Rot.— H ero, in his mossy cavern, ho fearlessly 
rested his vreary limbs, secure from the search 
of his vigilant pursuers ; and, arising refreshed 
as from his lair, ho fearlessly pursued his law* 
loss avocations, in defiance of the laws of his 
country, for a lengUi of time perhaps unpre- 
cedented. 

Rob-Roy, with all his vices, did not betray 
mnch barbarous cruelty ; for, had his pursuits 
been lawful, be would have been styled a hero; 
he was unlike his notorious countryman, the ce- 
lebrated (jluildo-Roy — ^that beauteous ** bonnie 
boy” — who, if half be founded on fact that is 
written of him, was un<j[uestionably as vile a 
monster as his prototype in sin, the well- 
known Sawney Beane. — But to the memoir of 
tlie hero of the tale : — 

'Dh* lie Wilt Inn] nlmr**. 

Hut Uoli uus loul I ehm- — < JT'offipfPorAA. 

Robert Maegregor, alias Rob-Roy, was the 
son of Oalm Mac^gr^or, second son to the 
Laird of Mae-gregor,. the chief of that name. 
He was a man of prodigious strongth, and of 
such an uncommon stature, that he apj^oaehed 
even to a gigantic siise. The power which he 
possessed with his arms was surprising. It 
was scarcely possible to wrench anyl^iig out 
of his hand, and he wae known to seiae a deer, 
by the' horns and hold him fast. His arms' 
were long, even to deformity, as when be 
stood erect he. could, toueh his knee-pans with 
his fingers. >lo woTe a beard ifoove a foot 
lo^ *a^ not ouly his fobs, but his wWe 
bod^ was covered over With M hair, whence 


he was called Rob-Roy, which in the Hii^- 
land dialect, signifies Red Robert.* 

Brought np as a grasier, and in all trmns- 
aotioiiB, regarding his word as never to be 
broken, he attained a vast credit and flourish- 
ing trade^ but, involving himself in a law-suit 
with tlio Duke of Montrose, he lost the day, 
and, subsequently, his creditors became so 
violently clamorous, that, trusting not to his 
honesty, they insisted on immediate payment. 

Rob- Roy determiued, therefore, to end his 
difficnlties, which he did by absconding to 
Craigroystouo in the county of Lenox, and on 
the Imrders of Lake Locliloinond.f This place 
abounds with impenetrable rocks and fastnes- 
ses, and the passages are so very intricate and-- 
narrow, that two men can, in no case, walk 
abreast. One person, moreover, well-ac- 
^nainted with it, and supplied with ammuni- 
tion, might easily destroy a oonsidorable army 
of invaders, though Boarcelyseen by tiiCm. 

Rob-Roy now Wame chief xvf a large and 
faithfhl band, eontinually taking the rich pri- 
soners, and detaining them till ransomed by 
great wuns. None passed within ten miles of 
Cvai^oystone, but were not by his spies, soon 
laid nnder durance. 

Continuing in this course of life, his oredi- 

* Fran ^'Tbetiry nfmomhle of ihe eotobraled . 
UolKot Maejptiior oonmooly mIUnI Bub Huy/' pah* 
lUliod io hb lifelimo. 

t«l^hlQnieDd, the ehkf seem of Rob Utoy'o exploits,' 
b raid to be Rw ftnwt kke in the world. A Hnitsei. 
oonjpnrliiK lAnranra nitli it saclHinisd, '* Osr Isfce bo 
do mk braniy ; ionn be do blink.'* Loeldonond 
is a pkssttBl fivsH watsr expwMO; riHStt thirty nilsB 
lalsiittht six in brendth, nul btsmittsd wifh urauty- 
movidasdi. 
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?«emrb« 

vmeii Imjr. Itpwy»?«r9 «t 
'|W«i » kigB re«racd„^ mair one Wit# flhoiikl 
IMag wm to the }att at Sturlbg. ^ Imigth 
a biwiff, wbo bid no snaU opinion of hii own* 
courage and oondiiet^ pledged faisiBelf to ap- 
prehend the robber. . 

Haring profidad a good hone, and ^nipt 
hbwsalfibrthe Jinanef^ hoeet ontwithontanp 
attendance, and in a fhw honn arriy^ at 
Craigmirtone, ,whie^ nieeiing with some of 
BoiMioy’a aaox^ lie told them he had bnaineM 
of great ianportiuioe to ddirer to their maeter 
In private. Hob- Bov, having notice of it, or- 
dered them to give him adnuttanoeb He .wae 
ppUtdj ahown into a large room. 


" All immd, the wiilli to iffRfc. 

Httir tnmlilvt of th« flolit at eboM | 

A toTjcet fheie, » hnirio Keitf, 

' A 1mi w-iiao, o Imntloe opanri 
Am btoAd>«wonb. bowii und nmrat tton. 

With tlio lAvkad at Urn Immc/' 

Am eoon ae introduced to Kob-Bov, the 
detain demanded hie hndneaa; ^ Sir, , said 
he, ^ though jon have had mimrtanea in the 
world, yet knowing you to he in year nature 
an bononrabb genSemaiL 1 made Md to visit 
you on aooonnt of a small debt, which I don’t 
doubt bnt yon will disehaagc if it liea in your 
power.” 

” Honest friend,” said Bob-Boy, " I am 
sorry that at present 1 cannot answer your 
denumd, but if your aflhirs will permit yon to 
lodge at my house to night, 1 hope by to-mor- 
row I ehaJl be better provided.” 

Hie bailiff complied, and was overjoyed 
that he had suooeeded so well. He was en- 
tertained with abundance of civility, and went 
to bed at a seasonable time. 

. Bob-Rw then ordered an old suit of dothes 
to be stuflod fhll of straw, not wholly unlike 
one of the Taffies that the mob dress up and 
expose on the first of March, in ridicule of the 
Welchmen, only instead of a leek in it, they 
bound his head with a napkin. 

The ghastly figure being formed, they hong 
it on the -arm of a tree, directly opposite to tibe 
wtedow offiyhgn^^^e^^ in tiie 

stepp<2Plliaok to ibe window, and opened 
oaeement, in expectation of seeing Iwne of the 
servBAts; when, to his great astonUdunent, he 
cast his eyes upon the dreary object handng 
before him; he knew not what to make 
begin to murae hisentennise, and wished Mm- 
self salV at his own home again. 

. •lAtthemidia.iDf this, his censtemation, he 
nfed one of the servai^ and, ealling to him, 
doiliod, Idm ib open fibe door. The fellow 
■medeOmised tofind H locked, begged hia 
pardon]^ M protested it waadone by mistaase. 
A».oe^ as mlN^diff g^ jBut, he Baid^- 

ilM Otbm, " WkhlifiA » 
^ that h*d:the impiidcBco to come 

Whfv fey ttafeor>«imhsi6«e,,aiid dun Urn 


fer an oM4eld,,andulboinrore he ordcfed him 

Fmr neir wholly ovcroaiBo the catelgpoic, 
bat,lioidDg that the servant did not hnewlihn 
to be one of the same profesnon, he. waik^ 
away feem him with a seeming cakelessMaB, 
tQl he thought himself out of mgh^ and' then, 
looking all around to see !f anybody ebeerved 
.him, a^, finding tlm way olear, he threw off 
his coat, and ran for his life, not restiag, or so 
much as looking behind him, till he came to a 
village aibout three ordbur miles off; where, 
when he had seodvered breath, he told the 
story of his danger and escape. 

The Mao-gregors were now apowerfhlbody. 
Oxen, sheep, horseB, and. cattle were their 
dally booty; they levied tribute upon sur- 
ronuding Pms, and none dared confront 
them. With open vidlence they ravaged 
Lenox, ai^roaohing sometimes even within 
three or four miles of Dumbarton. 

The repeated comphunts of these outrages 
were.at length bo numerous that the govern- 
ment sent men and ammunition against them 
at Oraigroystone. 

This gave a considerable cheek to their pro- 
ceedings, and drove ihom to extremities, for 

hidmg- places, and ventSi^g in t^e Low-Unds; 
and iz they kept too etriotly confined among 
the wild mounfeins, they were apprehemdve 
of starving. 

Bob-Boy’s principal ' shelter during this 
period of advorsity, was in the eave at the 
side of Loch Lomond, which our engraving 
represents. While under concealment, be 
was only attended by two of his men. One 
day, while travolling in a sequestered lane 
he was met by a tieop of seven horsemen, 
who demanded his name; and, seeing him of 
so great stature, conjectured him to be the 
person of whom they were in pursuit, and 
immediately summoned him to surrender, 
’iliere wae no time to reply; Bob rapidly 
mounted the hij^er ground, where neither the 
horses or fire m the riders could reach him; 
his oompanions were killed, and so exaspe- 
rated was he at this, tiiat he fired upon the 
troops in return, killed three of them, and 
four of their horses, when the remainder gal- 
lo]^ away. , < 

^oar Locfalomond ie Glenfrnin, or the Vale 
of Lamentatimi, so called, it is said, Ibom a 
dreadfel daughter of the Colquhouus by the 
Maogregors, ,in 1602, and on aocount of which 
the Maogrem^rs were, for nearly two eme- 
ries, nnceasmgly perseented by governmemt. 

Ihdeed, thedamig piaetioeB of their descen- 
dant, Rob Boy, seem to be tbe reason why, in 
the Bubseqnent act of indemnity, or free.|«z>- 
dhns, the Maogrngers were excluded from 
mercy, in these wotdsr-^^ Excelling all per^ 
soats of the name and elan of Maegrcigff, 
mentioned in an Act of Parliiuneot mm in 
Scotland^ fe ilm ihfe the late Kil 
theF!bst,1^tnted'^imeo( the elan 1 


THaS mEROR. 




whftfcem Hume li« .w aiay hi-i^ or do 

or. eodimoii^ Mideoa- 

lequenti^ onr bm’o nanio fltiwmrra ottolntod 
BS ljlBegfei[Or> mm* 

VNm^OttEed^c^ 

Bo'b Edy nejct Mued forcos of the Earl 
of Atof at time in rebellion against 
tbci .goTerainent) and was presented with a 
ooloiw^f bat his only objeot was the aoca<« 
mnlatlon of qpoU and plunder. 

Notorious now both for robberies and re- 
belliony a goremment f^lamation was pub- 
lished^oiEwg a rewaril of a thousand pounds 
to any person who should apprehend and 
bring hiin to Jnstioe. 

Kob was b^rared at this time by a certain 
nobleman under nilse promises, and for some 
time kept in durance, but at Last got out of 
thrall and escaped. After this time he Hyed 
for a long tinm peaceably upon the spoils and 
plunder he had for sereral years past accu- 
mulated. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Kin- 
ross had an old yioiin, which was beliered to 
have belonged to him. A Highland gentle- 
man of Perthshire, well known in his day for 
his musical talents, and for his collection of 
instruments, long possessed it before him. 
On the inside is written, ^ Robert Boy Mac- 
grogor, 1660.”* 

At length, worn out by the labours and 
ricissitudoB of a Testless life, ho sunk calmly 
to his end, at the farm of Invorlocharigbeg, 
among, the Braes of Balquhiddar,t in 1735. 
His remains rest in the churchyard of that 
parish, with no other monumeat to mark his 
nave than a simple stone, on which some 
kindred spirit has carved a sword, the appro- 
priate emblem of the man.t 


ner, with the figmef sm affinednsan, wmrl^ 
in gold thrisaTrio the 


BANNERS. 

Anciently, banners, either from being made 
of some relic, or from the representation on 
them of holy things, were held sacred, and 
much superstitious faith plimed in them ; con- 
sequently, the pious and industrious linger 
was much occupied in working them. 

King Arthur, when he foui^ht the eij^th 
battie against the Saxons, caTried the image 
of Christ, and of ifa» blessed Mary, (always a 
virgin) upon his riiouldorB. 

Over the tomb of Oswald, the great Chris- 
tian hmn>, was laid a banner of puxplei wrought 
tHth gold. 

. *Wh6a St. Augustine fl»t came to preach 
totho'Saxons, he had a cross home before 
him, ^h abanner, on vriiioh was the image 
of nur Saviour. 

iTfae oriebraM standard of the Danes, had 
the aacted raven worked on it: and the ill-foted 
HsffoMy.borotoihefiridof.lI^^ aban^ 

Cbdirieriau .Ms?(POty, Oetobor, 1890. 
i of Sc^Uiiid, vol. il.. p. 839. 


1^ k Standard, a gift from the'll^bp6|'and 
blesaad by hisHolineaa. 


•trnauoAirr m tbs am cr ■ 
MAN OVER MACHINERir. 

^ Qwrtertif Smritv, Jfo. exx;uil) 'T, 

So long aaihe habits or opinions of maririiji 
did not rim counter to 4^ the craft was of 
singular efficacy in the training of the warkp 
man, ^ving to the artist, a discipline which 
is now who&y irretrievable. Taste was called 
into constant action, without being talked 
about or thought of. In the daily manipala- 
tions of the artificer, his genius was constantly 
called ont upon matters of practioal applica- 
tion and need. All the lughw modes cf intel- 
lect, all that clevemeas and senaibility of hand, 
quite as easontial aa inventive gepiuB, tvere 
^led into action, eHoited, taught, hy tiio 
calling in which he gained hia dauy bread. 

These are advanlagea which we have lost, 
and for over, by the vast improvements whlrit 
modem days have efibeted in Mach inert. 

The means of multiplying elegant forms by 
punches, squeezes, moulds, types, dies, casts^ 
and like contrivances, enable ns to produce 
objects with a sufficient degree of beauty to 
satisfy the general fancy for art or ornament, 
but so as to kill all life and freedom. A per- 
manent glut of pseudo-art is created; the mul- 
titudes are over-fed with a superabundanoe of 
trashy food, and their appetite will never 
desire any better nutriment. 

Without pursuing the remark into the finer 
branches of art, let any one compare the iron 

B ites, of what men call the police station, at 
yde Park Comei^in the langua^ of the 
L — ^with the 1 


Gods, the Triumphal Arch- 
net-work and foliage of Verrochio, which 
seems to grow and spring like living vegeta- 
tion, round the por^yry sarcophagus of Pie- 
tro dd Medici, in the basilioa of San Lorenzo, 
or even with &e iron gates of the choir of St. 
Paul’s. Even in the lai^ coarser example, 

there is that boldness and freedom which 
fruly enable us to consider it a work of art, 
whilst the elaborate and showy paik-gatea 
are capital Brummaacf^ and nothmg more. 

Truly does the old l^ttitii proverb say, 
**the saugh kens the basket-maker’a ahumb.’’ 
Grasped by man, the tool heeomoa a pint, of . 
himself ; the hammer is pervaded by the vi- 
tality of the hand. In the metalllo work 
bn>^t but by the tooL there h an approxi- 
mation to the variety of natnre ; riight mifor- 
enoes in the size of the flower, in tnm of 
the leaf, in the expansion of the petal. Hare, 
you have the deep shadows produced by und^ 
outtuftg ; there, the playftd spiral cf the dtfC* 
tiloiendriL \ 

But, in the work ptodnoed by. tiie nmefai- 
nery of the founder, thore'Vmnw mrthing of 
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’ Wliftt does it rivo you! <?(*• 
i«eit» stiff iNkltenMy all on ^ 8nifhies:>-*«a 
njtjpeavanco of wisty, wbidi, when yon ana^ 
lyse it, you ihid his reenlted only from the^ 
pormntationB and combinations of we moulda* 

Bxamlne any one section, or comparimoni, 
or moulding, or scroll, and you may be cer«> 
tain that yon will find a repetition of the same 
section, or compartment, or moulding, or 
scroll, somewhere else, ^e design is made 
np over and ovef again of tales alMdy twice- 
told. The most unpleasant idea you can con- 
Tcy respisoliiig any set of is to say that 
they seem all east in a mould ; and whatever 
is reproduced in farm or colour by median!- 
oal means, is vAulded ; in short, is perpetu- 
ally brands by mediocrity ; sometimea tame, 
iometimoB ambittons, but always mediocrity. 

Nor must it be supposed that the effect of 
Brummagem art 'does not extend boyond the 
Brummagem aitiblc. In art, in htoratnre, as 
in moralii---hi diort, In all things — the tone is 
taken from those you live amongst, and which 
yOu copy, trhetlier yon will or no ; and the 
same stiAieBS dad want of life which is the 
result of mechanognphic, or mechanoplastic 
means, in paper, silk, cotton, clay,, or metal, 
is ean^t, more or leas, in evei^ branch of art. 
AU ornamentation, outline, design, form, or 
figure, produced by machinery, vmether the 
medium be block, mould, type, or die, may be 
compared to mude ground by a barrel-organ : 
— good tonoa, time well observed, not a falso 
note, or a blunder, bnt a total absence of the 
qnalitioB, withont which, harmony palls upon 
the ear. You never hear the soul of the per- 
former, the expression, and feeling, speaking 
in the melody. 

Even ill that branch which is considered by 
many as art itself, engraving^ the best Judges 
ail declare, that, so far from benefiting art, 
the harm it has done has been iiiaalculable, 
aabstitoting a general system of plagiarism in 
place of invention and if such was the opi- 
nion of Land and Gicognara, who only knew 
the pfocesaes of wood and copper engraving, 
what will not be the result of the means of 
muUiplying the metallic basis, and fixing the 
fleeting snnbeam, MChioh are now opening 
upon na by means cf obemical science. 

Steam-engine and furnaoes, the sted-plato, 
the roller, me presa^ the Da^erreotype, the 
veltiio battery, and the lens, are the antago- 
nist j^noiidee of art; and so long as they are 
pennitted to rnle, so long must art be pre- 
vented from ever taking root again in the 
affimtions of mankind. It may eontinne to 
aflMendoymeiit to those who are severed in 
sfj^ frttm the inultiinde ; bnt the masses will 
be quite easy w^thent H. 

llialed by the vain and Idle confidence 
whimi wn ]daoe in human ihteUeot and human 
f!uniltkie,'we strive Vrith ebSd-lIke ignorance, 
ibonjf^ not with child-Hke slmpflcity, to unite 
the<:^qtih3itieB ef diffifeniL even disoormuii, 
etijlet^fooietyh We wish to possess the aa- 

^ fin icifituni« vui. vtL Smj j 


tivo epem of a simple state, and. the luxury 
of ti^e bij^eat grade of eivinsation; bnt we 
strive in vain-^fto assigned bounds osnttcd be 
oveipissed. We must be content with the 
good we have ; and, whilst we tMuxfit hi the 
‘‘results of machinery,^ we must not repine 
if one of diese rosults be the parslyds of the 
imagizuLtive ilumlties of thohamaa mitid.^ 


ARTIFICIAL 

PREPARATION OP SUGAR. 

[Stmans from rags, pomes-de-ferre, and saw- 
dust ! Surely it Mhoves the West-Indin oanes 
tremble, and the beet and maple dread 
usage in Europe. Already suHve-qui-peui hi 
heard among the sugar-vats and coolers ! 

Tasters of these artiflcialitioB speak wdl as 
to their flavour, nay, assert them to be syispy 
of quality ; but confess lhat, on account of 
their uon.^8ta]liKability, they are destHhte 
of those sparUitig granulations which enrich 
the appearance of the ordinary commodity. 

“ The Chemist,” No. X., fiimishes this 
morpeau.] 

Sugar Produoiblefram Flout or potaioeo. 

1. Sngar similar to that of grapes, may be 
prepared by bdilixig one purt of the staren of 
potatoes or fionr, with from 1-100 to 1-10 of 
sulphuric acid, and four parts of water, fbr 
36 or 40 hours, care being taken to renew the 
water as it evaporates. At a higher pressure 
and temperature^ the change may be effected 
more rapidly with a smaller quantity of acid. 
The excess of acid is then to be mtnratod 
with lime, tho sulphate of limo separated, and 
the liquid concentrated by evaporation. 

IT Tlie staroh of flour soon loses its gela- 
tinous cousistence, when moistened with an 
extract of q[>rouiod barley ; it is transformed 
into a liquid, and if tlie barley is in sufficient 
quantity, it is changed in the course of a few 
hours into sugar of grapes, provided the tem- 
perature be maintained at 158*’ to 167”. Six 
pinto of barley which has germinated, produce 
26 parts of sugar of grapes. 

Sugar from Wood'^awings, Rago^ or Papor, 

III. Grape sugar may also be prepared 
from wood-sawings ; it may he also procured 
by taking 12 parts of linen rags, or pa|ier cut 
into small piem mixing th^ intimately and 
gradually with 17 parts of conoentrated ml- 
phuric acid, and one part of water j the tem- 
perature ^must be kept moderate, Af^ 24 
hours, the mass is to be dissolved in a quantity , 
of water, and boiled for ten hours ; it is then 
to be neuttulimd with cball^flltered and eva- 
porated to the eopsutohoe ayrap and ery>> 
tallised. 

Chemists have not yet been able to pbtoifl 
sugar prepared by these artificial methods in 
legulatT erystale like .oane angai^ a^kpugh i 
there la. little" that fluiie two spma 

diffinr from earit other 

of waiter with which they art eombiaed. 
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EXTRAORDINARY VITA^-ITY OF 

In a Mont nipnl^ of the': Mr. M. F. 
3^Elppor addreOMd a Jotter to ttit editor oa the 
j^ve truly ioiereetUng euiyect; in whioh ho 
adduced the following fhote:— * 

*'lii 1B88/^ Mr. Topper,^ Mr.' Petti- 
greW| the well-known lecturer on Egyi^an 
antiquitleB, gaye me out of two email glasses in 
his oWn private museum sixgrains of wheat and 
as many of barley^ ihmiBlLing me at the same 
time with the following information as regards 
their history:— Sir Oaroiner Wilkinson^ dur- 
ing his recent travels in the Thohaid, opmed 
an ancient tomb (which had probably remained 
uttvisited by man during the greater part of 
3,000 years), and firom some alabaster sepul- 
chral vases herein, took with his own lumds 
a quantity of wheat and barley that had been 
there preserved. Portions of tiiis grain Sir 
6. Wilkinson had given to several of his anti- 
quarian fiiends, and among them to Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, who, as 1 have alntady stated, made 
me a sharer in the venerable harvest. Until 
the spring of 1040, the twdve ooms of which 
1 so became possessed remained among cer- 
tain contemporary bronsOs and images in their 
separate paper box, but about that time, find- 
ing myself in the country and much ooenpied 
in horticultural pursuits, 1 bethought myself 
of those ancient seeds, and resolved to try my 
fortune in rearing them. Now, the question 
being strictly a question of identity, and more 
or less also involving personal character, 1 
shall, perhaps, be paidoned, if 1 endeavour to 
satisfy the unbelieving mind by descending to 
a few humble details of my care and caution. 
I ordered four gardenpots of well-siflod loam, 
and, not content wi^ my gardener’s care in 
sifting, 1 emptied each pot successively into 
an open newspaper, and put the earth back 
again, morsel by morsel, with my ovm fingers. 
It is next to impossible that any other seed 
should have been there. I then (on the 7th 
of March last) planted my grains, three in 
each pot, at the angles of an eqnil^eral tri- 
angle, BO as to be sure of the spots whore the 
spronts would probably come np,by way of addi- 
tional secnrity against any ohanoe seed unseen 
lurking in the soiL Of the twelve, one only 
germinated, the plant in question, the blade 
first ^ooml^ visible on the 2'2d of April, the 
remaining elevenu alter long patience, 1 picked 
out again; and found in every instance that 
the; were rotting in the earfli, being eaten 
awijir by a number of minute white worms. 
It is a carious speoulstion, by the bye, whe- 
ther this mtabt not have beeaa rewakenihgof 
dormant ■■wimii.l life; for H is by no moans 
improbi^le that the Httle maggots, on whioh 
we might build sueh high argument, were the 
produce of ova deposited on the gr^ns, at a 
period involving' the very yonth of time, by 
somb patiSav^iS 2%i8, 

hoiMver, parenthesis. My interesting 
plaatrbf'Wii^ remaiaed in Che atmosphere of 


my usual rittigg lim change of |daee 
and air semncifMS^ibr its healtli, vriien 
1 had it oarefiiUy'trmpIanted to. the open 
fiower-bed, where it has prospered eymr since. 
JThe first ear began to be devmoped on the 5th 
of July; and, although it maiy ifisappoint ex- 
pectation to find that its abearance is, in 
most reamW Biuular to mat of a rather 
weakly ]^ani df Rnglish wheat— that called 
by fittinefs bearded ’ (which, be it noted, I 
have rinoe learned is sometimes known by the 
name of Egyptian), still I have no hesitation 
in expressing my own.oortainty that it is the 
product of ' one of the identical corns given to 
me, as I have before stated, by Mr. Pettigrow. 
A second has made its Mpearauce since 
this was written, end both have assumed a 
character somewhat different from all our 
known vtudefiae. After all, why should not 
common wheat clamb as ancient ancestry as 
any other kind! and why should not the banks 
of the Nile have teemeeb though, perhaps, more 
luxuriantly, with a barest similar to those 
we now see waving on the banks of hoary 
Father Thamest Moreover, what else, lot me 
ask, could have been expected, than that a 
seed should produce its like! for I have, until 
now, omitted to state what may easily be ve- 
rified on inspoction of tho remaining quanti* 
ties of ancient seed now in the possession of 
others, that the grains in question only differ 
from modem wheat in their brown and shrunk 
appearance— tho seeming result of higji anti- 
quity, and nou-exposure to the air. The 
slight differences nevertheleBB, observable are, 
that tho ears are loss compact, the grains ra- 
ther plumper, and the beards more thomlike 
than happens in common cases. It would, 
perhaps, be puerile were I to explain the va- 
rious methods taken by me to protect the 
plant; as sticks i^nst the wind, lace nets 
against birds and insects, and a large bottom- 
less gardenpot circling it about as a rampart 
against rings; let it suffice to know, that all 
proper care, excluding that worst of cares, 
overcaro, was given to it. Tho small sise and 
weakness of the plant may in one light be re- 
garded as collateral evidence of ao great an 
age, for assuredly the energies of life would 
be but sluggish after having slept so lo^; 
however, tho season of its sowing, spring in- 
stead iff autumn, will fhmirii another sufficient 
cause; but, after making all due allowanoes 
for tlds drawback, 1 still think It veiy impro- 
bable that, supposing tho plant a modem one, 
our rich fuiil of Albury should have produced 
so lightly. There are two ears on separate 
stalks; they are respectively 2) and 8 inohes 
long,-^e former being much bliri^ted,.and tho 
stalk is about throe feet in height. , ^ 

** In eoaclnsion, 1 take oocarion to remark) 
that homriy as the theme may in its^be— the 
growiim of agrainof com; small as may be^ae- 
oounted the glory of a suooess in wbid lOan^ 
mind imnbave had almost nothing tp effeet, 
and liirid as I ean have to <nfmiiittaieate,ftiU 
the ial^t will be admitted l^all to bo one 
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If,and X«e»iiot^ 
A l94IAieISmit« If thtijdMtof wheat, new 
lifW ^ffnikpBd, he, hideed ihe prodnet ef » 
gnua; inreBonrad ebee the time of be Fha- 
roflShfl, we modMie may, within a little year,i, 
eat bread made of oom which Joseph imght 
haire reasonahly thought to store in ms mna- 
rbh almost litemly snatch a meal from 
the kneading -troughs of departiDg Israel, 
Time, which has been no element to the mum- 
mied teed, is conquered by so weak a weapon 
as a' straw, and its infrnoy and dotage nmet 
in 'tiendly astoniriiment at a humble banquet 
of Pharaonie bread. 

' Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, having courteously 
seui me seme more of the reritble ancient 
seed sbice he heard of my snooess, I ball 
hojK next year, to he able to prodnoe two 
S.mauci^s, the harvest from my new gains so 
resusoiiated, and, if 1 have again so great 
good fortune, the. additional produet of those 
ancieiit seeds.** 

aiit anV Odnuttf. 

<KmD AXD SILTBR BBOCADES* 

€^Uf Man^fMior^e8, 

Tnn highly ornamented and rich brocades in 
which our great-grandmothers need to iind 
such delight, have now entirely disappeared 
from use, and, indeed, scarcely exist mr ns, 
except in the verses of our poets, or the essays 
of the satirists of those days. 

The hope, however, bould not be quite given 
up, that these sumptuous fabrics may yet 
'once again lay claim to admiration in our 
drawing-rooms, and that instead of the gaudy 
finery of the day« the reign of these magnifi- 
eent Ibbics may be re-established in all ^0x7. 

In ancient times, those cloths Were only 
eaUcd brocades which were woven, both in 
the warp and shoo^ with gold and silver 
threads, or with a mixture or oombination of 
both these materials. 

At the time when the weaving of golden 
tissues was encouraged by public taste, the 
manulbotnre of the threads lAienoe they were 
produced had arrived at a high degree of ex- 
eellence. 

^ At Milan, there was a considerable manu- 
lli^ry, in whldh, by a secret process, fiatted 
wire was made, havmg only one side covered 
with mlding. 

At Nuremberg, threads of an inferior de- 
ge^ptlon were chiefly made, by iminning gilt 
joenper wire uponthrms of ^therflaxor hemp. 

Jtlie Cbiiiese, more eoonomieai, used slips of 
l^t pap^i which they twisted upon silk, and 
■osswDOB even introduced into their stnflii, 
withoutthus giving to the paper any fibrous 

^Si^these last productions oonld have 
boasted, at best^ only^tim evanesoeut beauty; 
and, aocordingly, wc leam from Buhalde, the 
hisbten of China, that golden tissues were 
»msly used in that oountry, ezetept finr tapes- 


tries OK other ornamental substaiiees, which 
were but little exposed to view^ afid oonld, be 
efibetniHy plwteeted'frbm mdstore. 

In process timCw silken threads, uneo- 
vend with metallic wirenu were used to form 
the plain ground of biecadea, upon which gold 
or silver flowers, or other ornaments wera 
raised; and, at a still later period, IshriCs 
composed entirdy of nnoovened dlk, provided 
they were adorned and worked with fiomfs, 
or other omamental figures, equally took, the 
naaneef brocades. 

At Lnooa, during the thirteenth oentnry, a 
very floutibieg manu&oture of brocades was 
carried on; bnt in the year 1810 , the artisans, 
thus engaged, were driven from the city by 
Casbniocio CaStraoani; and 800 of bese re- 
tired to Venioe, where they recommenced their 
manuihctiire. 

For a considerable time after this, the Ve- 
netian tadnufketiire was eayiied on with the 
raw material, brought from Sicily and the 
Levant; the cnlfivatfon of the miuberry tree, 
and the breeding of silkwbmiB, not having 
been adopted to any extent in that quarter 
earlier tlum the dxteSith eeutuiy. 

Brocades of dlk were, at the commence- 
ment of the last eentnry, exceedingly admired 
and much used among the luxurious votaries 
of fashion of both sexes in England. We may 
learn in what degree this finery was then es- 
timated, by consnlting be pages of Pope and 
Addison; be former in bo second canto of 
his elegant and lively satire, " The Bape of the 
Lock;" and be latter, in be fifteenb number 
of be Spectator,' where it is stated that, 
among be fashionable ladies of that period:— 

'* A. lUrbeltm of pierioiu •tone*, m hat haltonedvith 
a diamond, a brocade waiateoat or |iaiticout,arc aland- 
ins topipf of eonrenntioD. Lnce mid ilbands.' diver 
and gold galmms, with -the like idiUerfiis gew^gawa, 
aie Ml many lurra to amnen of weak uiuda; end when 
artiflelally nNiplayed.ateal)leto fetch down the 'mortniry 
coquette fkym the wUd^t of lier fl'ghti and mmhieii.'* 

Fearing, perhaps^ Imt, in bus oonsuriiig his 
fair countrywomen for a foible which had 
usually been considered as baraeteristic of the 
8», and not oonfined to any particular age or 
country, he might be chargeable wib an un- 
fiur sev^ty, the moralist goes on to wlate 
how Camilla, the Queen of be Volsci, after 
exhibiting her absence of all frminine stress, 
by placing herself at the head of an army, 
bat be might assist King Tumna in his war 
against ^neas; and, allta having, lirib ;hcr 
own hand, slain numbers of be eneo^, stfU 
allowed all be woman to leveal-itself inbis 
partieiAir: — ' . 

** Him unibftuiintriy cMt her eye fmon n Tiu|ftn- who 
wore an embroldetrd tnnie, n bminiifbl eoat of mitll. 
with a mnnilv of the Sneat pnr|ile. A goTth*n'how 
hung on hie ehottlder* his mraumi waa buckled wHb a 
golden claap. and hia head covered with a Indmct.iif 
the Muia aninlng laetal. Tlia Amagon taunedintely 
singled out tliia iwl-dfeieed watrieh being telaed with 
a woBuiD^i looking tbr the pcetty tmwiiMP b* vss 
adomedwIUii- w -a- , 

■ totomqa»teetttla|MraglHiki»- 

Fomioeo prodm et ef^kuum aidehit naBOMuVV.^,, 

■ - • An. 
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For oomiimo After the uoe of bsooideB ibr 
gamento had been dtoeontinnedi these oab* 
Btantial fthtids <o<mtihned to be employed fbr 
ovnsmental aitldes of fhmitme. 

As late as the yesr some yery elegant 
fieoes Mre ivoTen hs fipltalfieldsi to be used 
as ehair^ottoms in Canton House. 

These imeeimens of the art are still in exkh 
tenoe, and prove that the disoontinnaiiee of 
the use of brooadea ninst iSot be ascribed to 
any deiciency of ability on the part of onr 
artisans, who, on that ooeasiom mhibited a 
degree of skilfhlness in their laboani' ftiUy 
equal to any shewn ny eariier sad slaiilar 
productions. 


Otiv Oooiut. 

M/ia Latina, A Ouide to Latin for Boffin^ 
ners. By the ftev. J. Edwards, M. A., 
Second Master of King’s College,>and Wil- 
liam Cross, of Trinity College, fWhridge. 
[Madden and Co.] ^pncocxL. 

It is a amt ^ing for onr English youth, When 
men of high clasmal attainments and eMvated 
standing oome down, as it were, ea eathodrif 
and devote their valnabletime and experience 
towards removing the difficulties which beset 
the earlier paths of ^e noviciate’s knowledge, 
thereby condescending,’' asit were, ''to men 
of low estate,” and acting as a " lamp to their 
feet.” . 

" Initia Latina ” is the title of a school- 
book, intended for the use of young soholas- 
tios, and it is admirably adapted toths purpose. 
According to the almost obsolete Eton system, 
a boy took up a minor dassiQ — Eutropius to 
wit — and as the sentence reqnireiL sdeoted 
ftom the jumbled syntax of his liatin (!) 
grammar, the rule chat met the case; this 
rule, however, prom often to be one, which 
was thoronghly inexplicsbie unless aided by 
some other anml^ rule (as fteqnehtly hap- 
pens with the relative and antecedent]^ so that 
the noviciate was constantly perplexed and 
brain-puzzled by an immethodie plan, when 
he should otherwise have had his tender un- 
derstanding uninterruptedlv jUttminated by 
clear and lucid views. The present work, 
howevmr, proceeds plainly and perspioaous^, 
in a series of three stages of study, to unfold 
before the etudent the oon^kdties of the Latin 
sratai;,<in so pregresti^ an'erder, sa to anti- 
oipate nethlttg in constmotion. SteB|by step 
he is made to pereeive the proper dmfooation 
of ^ocds, while he shnnlftneously acquires 
them; timber wdih theprinoiples that rega** 
late and Jitstifr the grow^ and setxyi^, 
and amy of senteuoes.!’ 

Notfiritlistaiidlng the sum other ^ CoUee- 
taiflea/' f SententisB,” and ^Delectnies,” used 
at schoole, we eok^der this the most ssrvioe* 
able that limpet issued ftom the press. It 
dendbidd ihe' ecatttant exercise bf declining, 
eoi^eghtiiig^ auft' Hmqveiil ree^pitslatioiis, 


whilothelMlpfhrelmenntfoiissnd raferenoes 
in its psM wilt every wagrth^itate the stu- 
dent, and advance his pfoil^ess to classic* wri- 
ters with prodt, SM Might. 


BOSABY AND CROSS MAKERS IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 

In Palestine, a great number of people get 
their living by working crosses, beads, roso- 
rieoy amulets, and mother-of-pearl shells, 
which are brought generally from the Bed 
Sea, and engraved idth religions subjects, 
ddsaQra in relief. These usually represent 
salnti^ or some object of devotion associated 
with &e Holy Land. Among them are mo- 
dids of the holy sepulchre, In wood, inlaid 
with mcther^of-pean ; dHukiug cups from 
the deposits of uie Jordan, with verses from 
the Bible engraved on them, being nearly as 
black as ebony, and taking a fine polish. Of 
these, and other similar artioles, there was 
formerly a large sole in the mawet-place of 
Bethlehem, and in many parts of Jerusalem ; 
but the Torraoanta monki have lately tideen 
the trade from the peasantry, whom they are 
said to have menaced with excommunication, 
if they sold snch relics to travellers. The 
monody of the trade is now in the hands of 
the meuArt, and they obtain monopoly prioes.— 
Report on Syria for Lord Palmerston, 

TAKING THE CENSUS. 

UcBMt— A Borne ^ the Coentr//, 

Tngnisitor , — Good morning, madam, is the 
head of the family at home \ .. 

JIfrs. Tanohufood — Yes, idr ; I am at home. 

' Inq, — Hav'n’t yon a husband 1 

Mrs. T.'-'Yes, sir ; bat he a’n’t at the head 
of the fkmily, I’d have yon know. 

IBHifiy p6iHOIUI llftYO YOllr IH YOIIV 

ftmay! 

Mrjf* 2*.— Why, bless me, what’s that to 
yon 1 Yon are mighty inquisitive, I think. 

Inq , — 1 ani the man that takes the census. 

Mrs, 7*. — If yon was a man in your senses 
you wouldn’t ax such impertinent questions. 

Inq, — ^Don’t be offended, old lady, but an- 
swer my questions as 1 ark them. 

Mrs, r. — Answer a fool aoemdiug to his 
folly,— you know what Soripter says. Old 
ladv, indeed! 

heg your pavdoix madam ; but I 
don't esare abouit nearing Sonptnre Just at this 
moment. ^ 1 am bound to go aooordiiig to law, 
and not aqoording to gon>oL 

JtfV#. F.— T dhonld thnik yon went neither 
accoiMhig tC law nor gosp^« WkMkisiiiess 
is it to you to inquire into folk’h idnifts, hfek 
Thingumbob 1 

;7iii.~The law makes it my hnsbess, good 
woman, and if you don’t want to expose fonr^ 
■elf ionite penaltieB, yon must answnr my 
qwMOiUk ' >' 'i 



m 




. MNi, T^, it*b the UMr,4i WY made Nl^t the mo. 

the. oaie, ; But I almiild like, to imow er^t Ihor of the gods; end aho is yet the {Mupent of 
i^iaineM tho'law has iddi irtheir .peop^’a godlike thonghte. 

lloiiaehold BBiatterfl. . MumtU Ctaravanrr-Ji ie. rqp^pvted Yhat 

/ne.— Cooil^ren made the'^ law, and if W forty angers of the Pyrenees, have quitted 
dont please yea, you most talk to them. their, eqtmt^ witii the intention df rnnnliiS 
Mrs, 7*.— Talk to a fiddhadtiok l—Why, over Bordpe, and af^rwards visiting 
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eongress is a fool, and yOB*re another. 

Ctie Oatl)tm. 

He who piMeshislifh in mM^pins’^heads, 
will himself nefer |ta?ci a wortii any- 
taking more. ^ 

If yon have pride, let it he that Whieh 
malc^ you too proud to be oiShnded. 

Hn. Parkes of Goldennaqaare, has a Bihto 
containing several thousand prinis fnm all 
masters, on every part and subd^t of the 
eterod text. It. was begun by Bowyer the 
publisher, and was insured for upwards ef 
£8,000. 

The invention of the dram and bells is 
claimed by the Chinese.... M>s/oa*s AditUah 
t(f Beyjsa, 

Salt salt mine has been disco- 

verod at Rheinfeldei^ in the Canton of Argau, 
which it is expected will he sufficiently ahnn- 
dant to supply all Swiiaerland, and mus save 
the Confederation the earn of 500,000 f., annu- 
ally drawn from it ton the purehm of foreign 
salt-^alipnofit. 

Be 0 tKoven*s PMoral 4mi|»hofiw.— Beetho- 
ven etndied greatly in the.open air. It waa 
on a hot snmnwr^a di^ that he eat upon a 
atyle in the envtrcns of Vienna, and oangbt 
from nature those imitative Sounds in the 
Pastoral Symphony. Hdw admirably do tha 


to ask tlie benediction of the Pop 
arrived at Copoiiliagen, the Ist of Soptembcor 
last, under the condftet of Sieur Roland, their 
Dired^. ^ ^liiave dfoporsed, ^y^ tlie^, 

vers^^itl^^^^ao^S^^esfare marked 
by tlie samn sort of exaggeration. On pass- 
ing into Belghim, they will hold a solemn 
eommunion on the field of Waterloo,. ijHth 
musical aeqompaidmentB of the most hetero- 
geneous.kiniL 

Petrl^d, 7>:sVif!^;Sdma.'days ago, a large 
petrified tree was'dieedvei^ in Coweaddens- 
quarry.' It was nnfoxtimately broken a 
good deal by^ the worboefi^ otherwise it 
miftht have rdmaihed a very fine spoeimen, 
Ifi.or 17 foot in hel^t. It fr now quarried 
nearly to the root, t^ndfoetwixt two and three 
feet are still standing,, while; the fangs are 
seen branching out m all Erections; The 
tree is about six fott in cizeumference, and 
the bark is perfectly dUtinot.. Tlie surround- 
ing rook is a ooarseonai^se sandstone ; and 
the rest of the tree h now oompoeed of pre- 
cisely tlie same materul wi^ good largo 
white pebbles inteiinlxed.'--Gf^^ote Chron. 

Mr. W. Patpn lately pres^ted a ccqiy of 
his “ Flowers of PennuAiriiip,’’* to the King 
and Queen of the Frenob, which was graoionriy 
leeoived; when His MnfeMr presented Mr. 
Paton with a superb masrive gind medal, hav- 
ing on the obverse a profile (£ the King, in 


vioUtui represent the eoft finttering stfr "high relief, with the Im^d, Louis P^ppe 
insects— the humln tlMibboiitide watmUrW a Boi des Franpais.” ^ the reverse, the fol- 
snmmor^s day. ' ' 


Cmsar Borgia . — He was a man Of the 
greatest personal beauty ; so strong, that at 
a buU-fight ho cleft the he^ of the bull with 
one stroke. His death was cgnsCd by his, 
head cook- He swallowed a donne doiicAr, 
whieh he designed for one of the richest of the 
eardlnals, but by whom the instructed eook 
had been bought over. 

Afritan Travellers.’-^ 

H#*i saiw. liA*t sniwl he*i ft-M na tom. 

Tho AO heat fellow e*i»r waa born.— gama. 

Mr. Ayrstone, a talented traveller in Abys- 
flinia has reeently died of the Kvtala fever, 
whea near the kingdom of Sahia Salase. 
Hqrr KiOhnaSer, latriy On officer of Engineers 
at Wnriembeig, drank some water from a 
deadly well in his travel, which has ended his 
dayK' Twb other enterprising Europeans 
have Yatdy died on the oonflues of Shawa $ 
and Abhadfo, hae, by a dreadful accident, 
been deprived of one cv his eyes, and forced 
to q(dt‘ Africa, aiid his travris.— Afhenwum. 

What iq not dcho by|l^>qn||may be done by 

' OfoaiBg. 


_ ^ WHO Avvvroo, buv lUl- 

lowing inscription " Dbnd par le Roi et la 
lieino, k Mr. W. Patou, 

The fiidlowing is the nnmber of passengers 
landed and embarked from the Town and 
Terrace Piers, at Gravesend, from July 30, 
1839, to August 1, 1840:— Town-pier, 468,186 ; 
Terraco-pior, 345,443 ; total, 813,629,— gr#n/- 
ish Gaaette. 

The Ex-Empress of Brazil has presented our 
Queen with a pair of marmosets, (or Brazi- 
lian monkies ;) whieh are male and fipnale: 
they are not larger than a middlingi^iod rat». 
with long bushy tails, somewhat reeeibbjli^ 
those of sflnirrelB, though eonsideraWlongw. 
Their colour is dark grey, with long-fodtlierqd 
ears ; the ears of the fenude being udiite,„and 
those of the male of the same hue as the my* 
The male it considerably smaller than its 
feminine companlpiuiuid both could be plkcsd, 
^ very eomfortab^ In a quart-jug. 

• Vbfel/iiJiW,N«.l0iAP-46. . 

LONBON i PriiiMd mIs pvtliskse IhtJ, UMHiUB. 
143. (Mor gwRUTMe BeUmrsmd tfM 

thakssUsnemd N stess m *^ f .WAiApeiJlSiwA 
ttUsn , -fr FBMUfOMT, 
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SOUTH REMAINS OF WINCHESTER PALACE, 

DANKSIOC, gOUTHWARK. 

Tnis once extenuTe Pnlaoe, of wliioh onr oc- over confined and oncumbered it may now seem) 
oommy^ Engraving shews part of its than this, at the period of its erection ; it, in 
reiuw, as they stood thirty years ago, being fact, possessed the advantages which no other 
tl^en nsM^as the warehouse of a flour-factor, spot of ground so near the metropolis could 
waa one of the most distinguished of the re- have commamded. In its h'oiit ran the river 
maiElkable bnildings which anciently stood on Thames, between wlilch and the Palace itself 
the Baukidde.^ It was bnilt by WUliam Gif- tlie space admitted, and no doubt was occu- , 
ford, Bishop of Winchester, in the year 1107, piod, by a noble terrace walk, from wiiieh- . 
as a iowA residence, for the use of himself descended flights of stone steps, to the, water, 
and bia Bnocesaors, on a piece of ground be- On its eastern side it was slieltered >y tlto . 
longing' to the Prim of Bermondsey, to fine dmich. and convent of St. Mary 
wboai. the Dishops appear to have paid an separated only by St. SavionFs Do^» At its 
aiiii]isl,.ao]piowlevneat or quit-ren ba^k spread an extensive tract of country, 

JNo aH^tiqn omud perl^M be chosen more boanm by the Surrey aflfi Kohtlsh kitts, 
JndioioiHdymrihef aiieof .sa3i a mansion (how- part df which was converted into Winofaoto 
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I MIA en te tlw anamjff Faifi 

•ijfWWM, ftlMKnllr 4!vM4iM wiiii 
.■Addib .«ialtimted onMiiida, wood, 4te^ nra- 

liitf M lififf M TAfrthfl Ati. 

^11 history^ Hiis pblMe is distinguished hf 
TarioQs oomteucefr of a public natute, either 
possessing sniaterest in themsdv^ or tend- 
ing to fix the periods at which diflwent pre- 
lates resided here, and their particular acts. 

In John de FontiBsara» a bifdiop, who 
was put in by the Pope, of his own authority, 
aliened to the prior and convent of St. Swi- 
then, at WindieBter, certain housei^ with a 
garm contigucun to the park here, on which 
the mansion of tho bishops of Eoehester was 
nAerwds built, and which stood on tho site 
of part of the present Borough market. 

' In 1886, the colohrated Willtam of Wyke- 
ham, 'then Bishop of WiUton, issned certain 
statutes, to bo obaorvod by tho same convent, 
from bis residcuoe hero, which is styled his 

Manor of Southwark.^* 

In 1426, that magnificent prelate, Beaufort, 

V was made bisliop of this Sm ; and it was on 
his return from Calais, tho next year, as Car- 
dinal of St. Eusebius, that he was met on his 
approach to London, b:f the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermon, and chief citizens, on horsohimk, 
and coudiictcd by them in groat state to his 
palace of Sonthwark. 

Several groat and goxgeons entertainments 
were given here at different periods, on occa- 
sion of marriages at tho noighbonring church 
of St. Mary Ovory, some of which were nobly 
attondod. 

In the reign of Heni^ T., one of these, the 
marriage of tho rrinooss of Milan to the Earl 
nf Kent, was especially splendid; the kii^ 
Mmself, who gave away the lady, being pre- 
sent, with all the chief nobility, and an open 
Mle being besides spread for all comers. 

In tho ]^gn of Mary, Bishop Gardinor dis- 
graced his residence at Winchester ilonso, by 
the most hitter parseention of tho Protestants, 
numbers cf whoks weie confined here, ex- 
amined at the Bishop’s Court, hi St. Mary 
Overy’s Church, and enhscquOntly sentenced 
to Bie flames. 

In September, 1626, Bishop Lancelot An- 
drews died hero, and was buried in St, Mary 
Overy’s Church, whore his monument still 
remains* 

In. 1642, tho Parliament converted Win- 
cjbost^ House into a prison for the coufino- 
mein^ of Loyalists. Among other eminent 
of which thefo appeals to have been 
isrerihl cpi£fined at Winchester House, was 
{£e j^KeneM Digby. 

Tbit peihieoutinv Hshop Bonner, met a pro- 
per rMaliaiSon hero for his orneltios, but ear- 
ner, himag boon confined at this place in 'Uie 
roigh of Eilzab^* 

After the death ol Charles I., this honse, 

In Ike BrUt Mu*., H c MS.. rotttakinK " BWiop 
mplUirf toJUe twiuiie of the wulw ^ 
prkoati from, the Bkliop of Winclwaifre 




with riie groda^ ^ otimr promisea, were 
sold by tho then jmvaroing powi^s^ tdlllioinks 
Walkoir, of Caiifi>erwe]l, mr 4,880/. 8#. tdu 

On the Restoration, it reverted to thoBeo 
of Winchester $ hut .was up longer .made the 
Episcopal residenro, let out to'wf- 

otts tenants, frr whidh purpose an Act was 
passed in 1661. 

The venerable remains of 'Winchester Hoigio 
were laid Dpen to^ &o public view by a ffipo 
which oecarred in Angost, IB14, and de- 
stroyed a lezg rongeof waxidionseB and ma- 
gkrines of Oosm Alter this event, the Great 
Hall exhibited throe conjoined entrances at 
the oast end, and a grand circular wlud^ in 
the gable, torminatitig the wall at friat ^int, 
and very curious and uncommon, from its 
scientific commixture of triangular compart- 
ments. The tracery of this rare window was 
intricate, and the centre of tho circle peen- 
liarly bcantifhl ; its diameter twelve foot. It 
was, j^robably, as old as Edward the First! 

A pier was seen at the north-east angle of 
the v^, and part of a connecting arch.' ' The 
range of windows in the south wall were 
nearly entire; the areliea mostly of a .flat riia- 
raoter, and had but few monfdingSi though 
two doors ou ^e lower story wm very ele- 

S nt. Most of these remains were built in on 
orostoration of the warehouses, or destroyed : 
a fine fragment, however, part of the south 
wall of the Great Hall, is still standing. 

THB FIRST MAN. 

Two imn had dawned upon the apace 
Where new-fbnned Natoro lay. 

Two moona had run their gentle race. 

To clwer the Ml of day i 
Five daya and nbhta tlie new-born Earth 
Since flrat Creation gave It birth 
Ita circling path' iiad run. 

Nor yet tlie mighty Maker'e Eye 
Which all hia vrorfca aumy'd on higli. 

]^heM hia lahoura dune 1 
No i— though the Barlhlie good and fair. 

And each creat«*d tldug,— 

A nobler work ie wanteif there— 

Grontion'e Lord and King I 
God hath pronounoi‘il hie high command. : 

And, lo I u new Croation atnniils. 

RaSa'd from tlie lifideas elml. 

Miijeatie in his form and mien. 

The Maker's noblest work is seen— 

The Image of hia God I ^ 

• Tlie Image of iiia God I and Lord 
Of ail hb eyes sun*ey . 

All nature bc^ing to Ida word. 

BobmlMive to hia away ; 

The atari abone. and tulfing ann. ■ 

They seem to aliioe fiv him oloue^ 

For him the silver moon, 

For Idm the tteea their praduopbesr. 

The beaete of .earth. . tlie birds of air. 

^ Hb beach noble boon. 

Saeh Iwat tliou made up. Lord, and eueh 
The gifts lliy.'hand bath dealt ; 

' 0, may the habdilrnt gave ao.mooh ' 
BaitftiiuhohnWfok; 

And may we Wet foiget to prove 
Out gratltudo for endhM love. 

Nur cease to prabiewttid pray. 

Who mneh memiNW, mnet mneh mete^^ 
thpu,w4M* baptgiti^u US mom ' 

Than Iframn e'ot mpi^. ^ J|. If. 
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hm. n»s diMia^ «td 
t ita^Ul taamnth to beoonie ttOn poio, 

^t, Bwo i^oriou; sad jret it seiaw 

a^ to bo aooa^wPioooaroooa £!pUo»paef. 

* 

MUton^s Morning Occupations, 

^ Atfed trlMve my morning liaatits nte. In 
whowiiM.** I’ll ten him. 

morning haunts are where they 
dxonld 'be^ at home; not sleeping, or concoct- 
ing the enrftitB of an imgmar feast, bnt up 
aiSl stirring; in winter, often ere the sound of 
any bell awaken men to labour or to devotion; 
in gammer, as oft with the bird that drst 
rouses, or, not much tardier, to read good au- 
Ihdrs, or cause them to be r^^ till the atten- 
timi weary, or memory have its ftiU fraught; 
llmm with aiml and generous labours, pre- 
aermg the body’s health and hardiness, to 
mder lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obe- 
dience to the mind, the cause of religion, and 
our country’s liberty, when it shall require 
firm hearts in sound bodies, to stand and oorer 
Iheir stations.— A pol(^g for Smeotgmnui, 

His Absiraei Studies, 

-From the laureate tetemiiy of poets, riper 
yean and the ooaseless round of study and 
reading, led me te the shady spaces of jdiilo- 
sephy, bnt chiefly to the divine volumes of 
Plato, and his equal Xenophon, where, if 1 
riiould tell ye what I learned of chastity and 
love— I mean that which is truly so, whose 
charming cup is only virtue, whieli she hoars 
in her hand to those who are worthy (the 
rest are cheated, which a certain sorceress, 
the abuser of Love’s name, carries about) and 
how the first and ohiefest office of love begins 
and ends in the soul, producing those happy 
twins of her divine generation, knowledge and 
v^ue, with such abstracted sublimities as 
tibnse, it might be worth your listening, read- 
ers, as 1 may hope to have yo in a still time, 
when there mall be no chiding; not in tliese 
noises, the adversary, as ye know, barking at 
the door . — Apology for Smeotymnus, 

His High and Correct Principles, 
Having had the doctrine of holy scripture, 
unfolding those chaste and high mysteries, 
with iimeiieat care infused that the ^ body is 
for the Lord, and t^ Lord for the body,” 
thus also, 1 argued to myself, that if unohiu- 
tlty in a woman, whom St. Paul terms the 
^piy of man, be snoh a seandal and dishonor, 
certainly in a nmn, who is both the image 
mtd glory of God, it must, thoush commomy 
not im thoQj}it« be much more deflowering and 
dlfllMmqnrame^ in that he sins both against his 
own body^ K^idh is the perfecter sex, and bis 
oWh i^ory is «he woman, and that 
which is worst; against theimage and glory of 
GodWhhffiisin^self. 

His Idea of writing some great Poemt, 
And the acoon^shmest of them lies not 
'bwlinapoweridwve-man’stopamiw . . 

bfilhy devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit udio 


caaeaircli^Mai^ utterance mid^aiowledgc. 
and s^ds his aeraphim^f^ the haliawed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify thclips 
ef whom ho pleaeea^iZsasCna agohtsd ' P^ 
taig. - 

IHseipline, s ' ' 

DiBoi{dine k not c^y the removal of dMl^- 
der, but, if any visible shaM can bo given to 
divine things, the veiy vkible image and shim 
of virtue; whereby m k not only sden in the 
regular gestum and motions of her heavenly 
paces as she walks, but also makes the har- 
mbigr of her voice aiCliffie to mortal ears. 
Yea, the angek themselves, in whom' no dis- 
order is IbMd, as the aportle that saw them 
in hk raptnre desoribes, hredktlngalsbed mud 
qnatemioned into their celestial princedoms 
and satrapies, according as God himself has 
writ hk miperial decrees through the great 
provineoB of heaven. The state, also, of the 
blessed in Paradise, though never so perfbot, 
k not therefore left withont discipline, whose 
golden snrveying-reed marks out and measures 
every quarter and circuit of New Jemsalom. 
Yet it is not to be conceived, that those eter- 
nal effinenoes of sanctity abd love in the glo- 
rified saints, should, by this means, be eonfiiied 
and cloyed with repetition of what is pre- 
seribed, but that our happiness may orb itself 
into a thousand vagraueles of glory and de- 
light, and with a kind of ocoentrioal equation, 
be, as it were, an invariable planet of joy and 
felicity.— ilcoronc against Prelaly- 


DAMASCUS. 

( Frsm Dr, Bowring'f Report ) 

Damascus, probably the oldest city in the 
world, still oocumes the place it occupied in 
the days of Abraham; and though it has, no 
doubt, seen many Ticksttades, its population 
is still very considerable, and Its trade exten- 
sive. 

Damascus is called by the Orientals, " a 
pearl surrounded by emeralds.” Nothing can 
be more beautiful than its position, whether 
approached ftom the side of Mount Lebanon, 
from the Desert to the east, or by the high 
road from the north from Aleppo and Hamah. 
For many miles the city k ipi^ed by fertile 
fields, or gardens as they are called, which, 
being watwed by rivers and roarkling stream?* 
give to Gie vegetation, consisting principally 
m olive trees, a remarkable frerimossi opA 
beauty. 

Though the trade of Damascus k very oon- 
sidmble, it has no Engjkh establimment 
within its walls. More than one has exiried, 
but it has not been found ie answer; and iffiie 
trade that has .been carried on for En|^kh 
aeoonnt is done either by Frenebj Itaban, or 
native houses. 

Of all the ciUes ef the east, Damaceui k 
prohaUy the. most oriental-T^he wbjkb 
has undkxgene the foweig,. fihs«igc$* 
ropean eestnme k coa^y ever eenpi. 
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with few eiieepftittRib l: h^mthe Fhmk set- 
ilen httte^doptedtne Syrian drafts ex- 
terior of the honses is mean and nnatfaracrive; 
bnt within; finally ef them are enuunentod in 
the meet Jaznrions and oostly etyie^ supplied* 
*with ibuntrine^ and filled with flowering 
shrubs^ The interior decorations of the rorik 
and walls show a tiuto tor what is ^rgeous, 
and the. floere are frequently of mande, very 
finely teeselated; many of the materials are 
imported from Eurm, especially from Italy. 

The bazaars of Bamasonsj like those of 
Aleppo^ are 8eparBte<i»aoco^ing to the trades 
which are carried on within them. Some of 
them are very extensive; such as those of the 
shoe-makerS} the goldsmiths^ the dmggistSi the 
garment selleniy the hardware dealers, the 
traders in cotton staffs, the pipemakers, &c. 
They are generally kept, in g<K>d order, and 
abundantly supplied with goods. Long bar- 
gaining seems universal, and an apparent in- 
difference is exhibited both by buyer and sel- 
ler. There are a good many bazaars kept by 
dervishes and sheiks having a reputation for 
sanctity, but it did not appe^to me that they 
were either more or loss visited than those of 
their neighbours, or that anybody was disposed 
to pay an additional para for the article 
wanted on account of the religious reputation 
of the seller. The European goods are mostly 




Its MmelkMa iMn gra^ cohuan is the 
oentre. Anuad.thAl^^MQmoiffia^ 
have their eounting-houseik snd jflv^dmsit 
their merchiuu^e in vaneue, {mria-OF the 
khans. Many of the khana are ef gieat an- 
tiquity, and even in their present jme 
no doubt, a tolerably accniate idea if tlMi^Ma- 
ner in which busmesB was carried on fri vwy 
remote periods. 

There is at Damascus a tribunal of comr 
meroe for the settlement of business dispntee. 
ft oonsiate of twriye persons— namely, nine 
Mussnlmen, two Christians, and ene Jew. 
The proportion is not very friirly arranged 
vrith a reference to the numbers the pcmu- 
lation of the difihrent reUgious bodies; but 
one of the priecipal Christian merchants as- 
sured mo, that on the whole they were tolera- 
bly satisfied with the decisions of the tribunal, 
and it was seldom the Mahomedan majority 
showed any disposition to act unfairly to 
Christian litigants. 

MODESTY. 

WiUTBVER good qualities or great tafents a 
person may possess, if he be destitute of mo- 
desty, they are all obscured, and overlooked; 
for who would think of admiring one who is 
fiiU of admiration for himself, thus depriving 

^ i: ^ 




ordinary sales in the bazaars to the consumer 
are for ready money. When tlio transactions 
are carried on upon a largo scale witli the cara- 
van merchants, the payments are usually made 
ou their return the following year. There are 
a considerable number of merchants from 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and the regions lying to 
the oast, who find no difficulty in obtaining 
cro(flt to a large amount, and many of them 
are extremely regular in their payments. 
This trade appears on the increase, and 
is capable of much greater extension. The 
opinion of the English houses in Syria is, 
that if frcilities were given to oommnnieations, 
a very wide field would be opened to commer- 
cial enterprise. 

The great khan of Damasons ia a superb 
building, vast in extent, filled with vanons 
commodities, and frequently by. merchants 
from remote lands. Two Mussulmon, hand- 
somely dressed, and who were apparently 
transacting husinesB on a large scale, were 
Intr^uced to ns as the two leading merchants 
of Bagdad. In the khan we observed large 
.quantTUes of English cotton twist, for which 
’ die sale appeared very current. We learned 
that though die joiown buym from the east 
easily obtained credit till the arrival of the 
next caravans, yet the richest among them 
paid ready money, and as these operations are 
fai!ge, they are ef course among the most wel- 
oome visitors. On the arrival of the oasavans, 
the bnade and businees within the khans are 
very g>^ though on ordinary occarionsmat- 
triis mcocepd gravdy and quietly.. Adjacent 
to the great khanls one^of smaller size^ ta kin g 


and how much more ready we all naturally 
are, to accord praise to those who can see and 
acknowledge their own defects, and are wil- 
ling to depreciate tlieir own merits. But if 
modesty bo desirable in man, it is doubly so 
in woman ; it is, indeed, always a principal 
ingredient hi the character of a really amiable 
female, and adds a lustre to every bright and 
pleasing quality she may possess. 

On the other hand, whatever beauty luod 
graces she may possess, if wanting homility, 
she loses the greatest charm of her sex, m 
whom as the Apostle declares, the .orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit is above all 
price for bold and forward manners are 
entirely opposed to that timid weakness which 
should ever form the characteristic of the 
gentler sex. A man who nuites great attain- 
ments to modest and diffident manners, is sure 
to gain general admiration and esteem; while> 
in one who is eonstantly eager to dieiday his 
own acquirement they have no other rahet, 
than that of exciting the cpvy and hatred of 
all those who fbcl themsslves eclipsed by his 
snperior abilities. We have a vm$ pleasiiig 
instance of the power of this channing.qnality, 
in the following story of a Greek prince. 

^His father, one of the many ^tributary 
kliigi^ dmendent upon tbe Emnaus,' having 
ofl&ded mat people, was cited to'appeaar be- 
fore the Senate, there to answer for jus mli^ 
demeanors. In his place, he sent an embaei^, 
composed of the oldest and wisest of his eoon- 
and with them,, his only, eon, vrilh ms 
quite a youth, to esUmnase. hfr.izidt, .«nd 
his cause with his effimded sirpertqn. 







lij^d iil tiHfy ha4 
in JNU b9ia% i^e yvpng priuce wu 
«|j]|oa i^a for ra^hsfeno^ and aU e/es were 
tmo^npen bijtiy i|i. ex|H)€MioDi of what he 
had io Bay. ' Bai, diatmeting hie own 
aMlStiy le add api 9 ^ we^t to the argmaonte 
already adfwiieedL waa enable to utter a word, 
and ^anewaaed ionuy by )da teare. The sena-, 
tonu iouehed by this fluent appeal to their 
liasel^ffiM yielded to the modesty of a bo)r,. what 
the emoenee of the fiithors had failed to 
efot" , PaaiiuiNeia. 

j^ISE OF THE GUITAR. 
lajtB ia the descendant of the Cithara of the 
aMoiitBi the lute of our Well-farored aneos- 
tnesaoe. A murrain on the man who hath no 
leaeing. towards gentle antiquity 1 If instru- 
ments were estimated by their effect, diridod 
by their magnitude, the guitar, with its hun- 
chod tonoi^ would hold oousiderablo rank. 
Its iutouatiou is, in some keys, inferior to the 
piauoforte*6; but the pianoforte cannot war- 
ble, or articulate, or etgh, or wail, or tremble, 
like tho human Toiee under emotion, as the 
guitar; it cannot effect that oblivion of worldly 
ills, which a certain i^ilosopher said was pro- 
duced on him bv a moonlight night. None 
but 'tile lute can l^vo tho Humana tones; 
the distinct soprano, memo, eontr* alto, and 
tenor voices — ^which reside about the middle 
of the thinner strings, and tho miniature Dra- 
gouetti that lurks within tho thickest, inter- 
ehangoablo at will with the cnmbroiui alacrity 
of the bassoon. Tho forte of tho lute-kind is 
imitation— not of beasts, or birds, or things 
matoxial, but of musical expressions; theoon- 
jusiag up of all recollectious that has^ by 
sonndis, from a simplo melody to tho tnnm- 
phant orqnosto,** of tho Spanish cadet, who 
feUsook Ferdinand and a lieutenancy for loro 
his guitar. Of all duloet sounds, none 
cab suxpass a duet of Hnerta’s on tho middle 
of tho second and thinl strings, emerging ikem 
a wildCruoBS of notes, deficient, indeed in neiso, 
but giving the liveliost idea in miniature of an 
oveitiire % a fall baud. It is Lord Byron’s 
imoj^ for sweet things—" Uie voice of girls.” 
Or me same frail machine can prodneo a rc- 
iraite thf^ would draw two sonls out of one 
a^jntatUt. And then oomo pipes, and reeds, 
and oaten stojps, and distant choirs, priests 
chiuiting merrily, or mass, or requiem, and 
]^r;lo8t Italy, and fair romantio Spain, and 
iWi^ng Mms, and dark mantUlas, and casta- 
lids. that tnm; the air to rhythm. All these 
oahnot^ tie had from a fipinet. Bnt they re- 
qjHire 'Some husbandry— a parlour twilight, or 
a torret lope, when gabbling boys are fast 
abodvttxtd there is one peeuliaar tone, whatever 
be riiC' cause, that^is never brought out but in 
tho email honrs ef the momung* Above all, 
these ibihgs are hidlkem-simpfitons who seek 
thiimi ta. a crowded then declare 

tbsy notluilglie^ ..They ’m^^tas.welUine 
^gliige wBh miHiatmK^aiid riew 


tho upiier. bomu Bdt. ha. haa,.>ii[M«afi the 
stran^mt bfibot of mnidk»-who has not vaaA 
the " Carnival of Venioe ” in the long gaEsiiy 
that loads to the tomib of Ae 'Phueabs. 
i OzgBDB wopld have been all pompoiiS mecke- 
rios; but the small vrioe of the.guHar said', * 
" All flesh is grass,” ih a way there was m 
resisting. Itwas asif the^esins''sei^t#,4PJii*< * 
iento, wee piping tho Joys'and oatet that Mr 
thousand years mkve swept into ete^tgr. No» 
thing can give a msm sncA a.vehexiient 'desire 
to ory— not even thehttlednck;-tiulsof Si^efr 
Fassalaoqaa’s itttnkih jleket cwd . bmliE; the 
charm. It is hard the anther oontd tw Ho 
story of the guitar. Did he never bear of tho 
Portuguese army that lied and left oBven 
thousand guitars npon tho fioldl Or of the 
suiprise of quarters in the aneoesdon war in 
Spain— when the foremost cavalier fonnd the 
enemy’s vidette tuning his guHar as be sat cm 
horsoDack, and, porcciviug lie did it ill, ^ok 
it from his hands, and retumod it, saying, 
ahara ts iemofaduy " Now it is in tune,” and 
passed on 1 There mnst be some inward grace 
whore there are so many outward signa Men 
have not so forgotten thomsolvoB in poaco and 
war, without there being somothing tliat 
twittod abont their souls, in a way that 
" kifits full o’ whisties,” or of hammers have 
not surpassed. 

THE DUC DE L» OMELETTE IN THE 
SHADES. 

" Ha I ha 1 ha 1” said his Grace, on the third 
day after his decease— for, spirit of Apieius t 
— ^ho perished of an ortolan. 

"He! he! he!” replied Sathanas faintly, 
drawing himself up with an air of hantour. 

" Why, surely you Are not serious,” retmrt^ 
Do I’Omclotte. ♦' 1 have stnnod — o^est ovoi— 
but my good sir, consider i— yon have no ac- 
tual intention of putting sncdi — snrii — ^barbar- 
ous threats into execution ” 

" No what i” said his majesty, " come, sir, 
got ready !” 

“ Get ready, indeed ! very pretty i’faith ! 
No, sir, 1 shall not get ready. Who arc you 
pray, tliat I, Due do rOmoIotie, I’riiico de 
Foie-Gras, just come of age, author of the 
* Masmrkiad,’ and Member of the Aeadsipy, 
slioiild divest myself, at your bidding, of tite 
sweetest pantaloons ever made by i^rdoia, 
the daintiest rob^-de-ehamhro ever put to^ 
ther by Roin(b£rt$ to say nothing ef the ta^ng 

my 1»ir out of paper— net to mention the 

tronblo I should have in drawing off my 
gloves!” ; : 

"Who am 1 1 Ah, true; I am B^-Ze- 
hub, I’rmee of tho Fly. ^ I took thcerjust new 
from a msowcod cemu, Inlaid with Ive^. 
Thou wuetonriousfy scented, and labelldl ns 
per inveieb. Belial sent thee— my inspe^ 
of oemeteries. The pantaloons, which then 
sayest ^era made hv Bourdon, an ex^t 
lent pairof Itnendimwe^ ftdMI/t- 

chmkroAs a dbicend'cf ndseantydi^^ 






i ehall tte the 
osiiiei^:'4f»|xi^ m 'winging thie humlt I 
Sir» ehii^ ihesr^vJfro^ met In the menin 
time,.>4iif:;rtfe0lrf’ end 4he Dtiowae bowing 
Idsi^f'imtirf^he Sftthaide'pre^ when he 
vm iutemt^driftiid htonffaX baok,by a gen- 
tlemaByln waiting. Hmupon, hUjGriraoe 
robbed bit eyet, yawned^ thraggro hit ehonl- 
dere, reflected. Having beeome eatitfled of 
hit identity, be took a birdVeye yiew ^ bit 
whewbonts; 

She apartment wgt tapeib* Eron Be 
rOmuette, pronounced it hie» comme UfmL 
It^wae not yery long,nor yery broad—but, itt 
height— ah, that was appalling 1 There was 
no ceiling— certainly noncr^t a dense whirl- 
ing mass of flery-colQured elends. Ills (Sraoe^s 
brain reeled as he glanced upwards. From 
above hung a chain m an unknown blood-red 
metal, Us upper end lost, pamU tea nues^ 
From its uotber extromity, hung a large 
cresset. The Duo knew it to be a raby ; but 
from it, there poured a light so intense, so 
still, BO terrible, Persia never worshipped such 
— Ghebre never imagined such — MasBolman 
never dreamed of such, when, drugged with 
opium, he has tottered to a bod of poj»pies, fais 
back to the flowers, and his face to the God 
Apollo ! The Duo muttered a slight oath, 
decidedly approbatory. 

The corners of the room were rounded into 
niches. Three of those wore filled with sta- 
tues of gigautio proportions. Their beauty 
was Grecian, their deformity Egyptian, their 
tout enaemblo French. Tn the fourth niche, 
the statue was veiled— it was no colossal. 
But then, there was a taper ankle, a sandalled 
foot. Bo rOmolette laid his hand upon his 
heart, closed his eyes, raised them, and caught 
his Majesty— in a blush. 

But the paintings ! — Kupris i Astarte I 
Astoroth } — a thousand and the same ! And 
Rafaelle has behold them ! Yes, Ba&olle 
liad been here ; for did he not paint the — I 
and was ho not consequently damned 1 The 
paintings ! — ^the paintings 1 O luxury ! O 
love 1 — who, gazing on those forbidden beau- 
ties, shall have eyes for the dainty devices , 
of the golden frames that lie embedded and 
asleep against those swelling walls of eider- 
down I 

But the Due's heart is fainting within him. 
He is not, boweyrn^, as yon Bniq»ose, dizzy 
with magnifleonioe^ nor drunk with the eosta- 
tio brew of those, innumerable censers. The 
Due de TOmelette is torror-stricken ! He 
oonld ikpt help imaginiug that the glorjpos, 
the . volaptu.bua, Uie * never-dying melodies 
which, pervaded that hall, as tuoy passed Id* 
tered ahdjtransmutqd through the uohemy of 
tho.enclumted wiudpw-panes^'were the wail- 
ings an^owlihgs of die hop(do6s and eonr 
d^ned ; for, through the lurid vista which a 
single uncurtaitted window is afiording, lo 1 
gleams the rnost^iA^Mtly of sA fixes. 


HOEAB ECONOMY OF LABOR TOWNS. 

[TP there be a loveiy. Ima^ Ibr tibc Jidnd of 
» the philosopher, it is that of the pure white, 
soul of an infiuit child, growing iip nifikr the 
ii^noiiee of mend onltnce; fbr,iUw pnbVte 
gives nothiiig on earth, that suohj' tbevaatM^ 
like Aaron’s rod, will blossom wUfc the sib 
mond-flowors of virtue, and be orownedrsrilib 
fruits of por&otioM^g grace. Of mm yw 

Wo^d thni the eSlers of the community, 
therefore, emulating the true letter of the pbi- 
losophio spirit, were to outer into the^ schools 
and huts of our Workmen and pobr, and 
lighten tbmr opake minds, with oeams of 
eomfortittg knowledge. The seed, if properly 
sown, would not fall oh stony places, but 
bring forth sunghiny plants, with fruit a hun- 
dredfold. <T}ie fault, it will be seen by the 
paper below, of non-educational progress, lies 
not in the poor tliemselves, but in the re- 
proachful methods, now in vogne, of teaching. 
This fact. Dr. W. C. Taylor labours to demon- 
strate: — } 

The poor require that children should begin 
to do something towards assisting to tbeir 
own support, when they reach the ago of 
eleven or twelve, which is precisely the pmof 
when the modern training, that ought to form 
the chief dement of education, might be ox* 
pected to have the most influence on thw 
minds. In general, they leave school with 
only some smattering of readi^ and wriring, 
and, perhaps, a little arithmetic, nothing has 
been done towards expanding their minds, or 
forming their principles ; indeed, before the 
great majority of their teachers could incnl- 
oate tho doments of morality, they would 
require to be instructed in them thmnsdves. 

Un this most important point— tho solectiiQii 
of teachers— a culpable spirit of negligence, 
or a still more culpable spirit of jobbing, 
exists among many who pmess themselvei 
tho warmest friends of national educatieiL 
Thdr notion of a school, is simply a parcel of 
childron packed into a room, seatod on forms^ 
wirii books or slates bofmre them, and soam 
grown person sitting in the middle, with a 
cast-iron countenance, never raffled by a 
smile. The patrons of charity-schools too 
frequently endeavour to make thoir benevo* 
lonee perform double duty ; there is to be 
charity in the appointment cf the teacher,, as 
well as in the admission of ^ scholars ; and. 
hence, though with the best uitendons, when 
the omee of sdioolmaater is vacant, th^ vote 
for some broken tradesman, dQdayed,;fhn»er, 
superannuated servant, or hd^ess.^ pauper, 
fox the very sensible reason, that " he woota 
tho place, poor fellow 1”. Tho more ini]^ 
ta&t' question, "does the place want himf?’ , 
is n«rer taken into aoeount. , 

[In -the edscational inquiries of the Matt- 
cheriar Nsariatical Society, aamevery^ eurieua ; 
disoliMranwwaromadeh^pogM , 



fim Tlf E limROA. 

A timMdnblo niimt>eif of . dbm oilL tli^ 

:#»i*fthey wei^oncftabletoiwdlntlio^^^^ trim. . :, 

W tkont fbigoitea ft^ TfaTs iHk^ The Scotch slmjdieird%,f«Ao oreaUe^m^ 

'according to Bome, becaose they have ** so are doddedly the beet inChteat Brftejili:^' and 
^mitchelso to think about f others consider^ the Kerry boys,,tidiD arb dniEarly .aifbiin^ 
that hard work driTos it oat i^ their heads; ataticed, are superko; to the reetaf th^alass 


; and one woman attributed her loss of learn- 
ing .to hating had ^ oneh a big fhmlly.** A 
handdoctti weater, epeaking in refisteiiee to 
his .'allfiity to read ionneidyy said, ** 1 eould 
•af dteehis iro* end to end, and ne’er look 
aitHeok; hut I cannot read now, 1 eaai only 
bpsU out words fthe Testament, but cannot 
twpemie them, or inumiiut o’ that.” A crof- 
ter eaid, he was at least three yean at a day- 
sdtdol, and could read his book, but has ”^nite 
forgotten bow it^s done now.” ' A female, re- 
ferring to her school-days, said they did not 
leam much, for the "mistress used to set the 
scholars agate o* pooling potatoes, and fetch- 
ing water, ’sicad of settuig them to read.” A 
man, who bad attended a lifee-sohool in Staf- 
fordshire, complained that the master took 


In Ireland. Some sif the Rem boyiijuiow. 
a fitils Latin— at least, as much as ww ena- 
ble them to serre iMs; and 1he:,8pe^.’Of 
awmof^iBi f ecAfiica frequently 'epaiuoyed' 'In 
their instaniCtijMi,is well ezenulimd 
A Csiholib priest^^ wlipse mrint way to 
hladhapel lay^hrottgff a Kerry 
was struck by the mteHigent loolit of the aby 
who kept the Aeck. On questioiiliig 1dm, m 
priest fimnd that het was^ so fiir 'oehinn the 
generslity of hik elasiL as apt to know the 
Lord's rayer in Latfn, and resolTod tO be- 
eome his insfmetbr. Taking lad into the 
midst of the dock, he said, " You are to eall 
that sheep ^aier notiet, the next to it, qhi es 
in emH*, the next wndificetur^ the next 
noincn tuum^ 'and so on, through the flock 


«w\iauuo, vwiu|fAauui?u uiow ukmsvw vvvjh wwmon •wwvw, «iwu bv vu, «ua>wu||,« vu,; uwa 

no trouble with the scholars, and hence, he and the prayer.” In a short : time, the boy 


never learned to read properly one lad 
teached another tdl lhat was taught.” 

Giris suffer most, in being taken early from 
school, partly in oonsequonce of the vulgitf 
error, that women have less need of learning 
than men, but chiefly because they are so use- 
ful about a house, in running on errands, 
taking care of small children, cleaning, Ao.; 
however, these employments are still iff some 
nso in the way of education, as they prepare 
girls fbr many of the occupations wMch they 
are likely to moot with in the active part of 
tlicir lives. A iM)or widow, at Liverpool, 
'mentioned the case of her two daughters ; the 
elder, about sevontoen years of age, she said, 
^ was not fit to do a hand’s turn, or to be 
trusted with a pin’s worth the younger, 
under eleven, " was one of the tidiest and 
handiest little creatures in the parish,” The 
elder, it ajmearod, had never received any in- 
struction, but the younger attended one of 
the corporation schools. The poor woman 
had discovered the eonnootion Wween the 
sohool-training, and the domestic training, 
blit was sorely perplexed to explain it. " 1 
don’t know how it is,” she said, but they’re 
tlm bettor in everything if they have laming** 

Boys in the country, instead of being sent 
to B^ool, are employed to weed, pick stones, 

' drive away birds, and tend sheep or poultry. 

One of the most comical sights in the world, 
la a ohubby urchin in charge of a drove of 
turkeys; Aie birds, whoa they take a fit of 
obri^naey, are wime to deal with than a herd 
of Irish oreten Sooteh pigs; they scatter in 
gll direetkws; thi^ raise a mixed sound of 
oacklbig, gobbling, fluttering, and screaming ; 
Uto Cock assoineii all the set stateliness of his 
tiibo, Md stmts boibrehis chUdish guardian 
in dmlaneo^ while the little fallow runs hidier 
and thither, at one time oloning in the flanks, 
at another, bviimiag &e rear, until some- 
' -Ihnni,’ fiMAg bfii eOkrti unavailing;, be sits 


was in his lesson, what he was before' in 
name, Pat. On several Buecessive ooeasions, 
he repeated it without missing a word ; but 
one day; wlien summoned to display his know- 
led^, he began, " Pater noster— qni es in 
ciclis— uomeu tuum — ” “ You’re wrong,” 

shouted the priest. "Oh, your reverence,” 
he replied, ” sanctifleetur was sold tO the 
butcher last week.” 

[In conclusion, it may be briefly noted, that 
everything that tends to develope taste in the 
minds of the young, to awaken their peroep- 
tioiis of beauty, methrr in the works of na- 
ture or art, has a decided moral tendency, 
and a much greater infliienoe on the heart 
than is geners^y imagined.] 

AN IRISH WAGER. 

" NatC hand you are then> my darUnt^” said 
one brioklayer to another. ” Yon mount the 
ladder wid yer hod ihll of stones, and scatter 
them on the head if us as ye go, mr.” 

" Be me sowl, I’d carry yer own swate self 
up frria do flags to de roof, an* down, widout 
yer biiiig spilt.” 

" Yon couldn’t do it, sir— I’d lay a thrifle 
yo couldn’t.” 

" For a noggin 1 woifld den— d’ye take me 
betl” 

" Done I the noggin on’t ye can’t, sir.” 

" Wc’U thry that ! bundle ini” 

Fearflil as experiment may seem, it was 
flueeessfhl, and Jei^, johoe more lamUng the 
adventurous Pat on the pavemeni^ said, .tri- 
ump’^““"’“ 


The meeMt me stufl; if its teuel ffye ! 
Haven’t I wonitr ' 

^Ye have, sir, admitted Pat^ r^nctantly, 
Ingghig out his half-pence'; "as It' happens, 
I’m Me* ’ I’d rattier lose ung tiikig thsai-my 
wager, an’ jlst as wa were emneu %y the 
second story 1 was in great Asjwc.” 





m 



EXHUMATION OF THE REMAINS OF BISHOP COVEllBALE. 


It wm our misfortune to bo disap^inted by 
tlie artist of the aboye engraving, in time for 
it to appear with the acoonnt of the Exterior 
of Bartholomew Church : but, feeling assured 
that every notice relative to tiie virtuous and 
erudite Covordale, is worthy of preservation, 
we now insert the sketch, taken by Mr. Whit- 
tock, on the spot, expressly for our work. From 
this gentleman's brochure, we avail ourselves 
of the following additional particnlars : — 

^ In the centre of the chancel, the workman 
found the soaroher strike against a hard snb- 
stance, about two feet from the ground he 
stood on. As this was the precise where, 
from tradition and oircumstanoes, we were 
led to expect the body we were in search of, 
was deposited, the excavation proceeded with 
increased care, and lest the ooffin shonld be 
injured by the spade striking against it, a 
great deal of the earth was rmnovod by hand. 
After dii^Dg to the ds^h indicated by the 
searcher, the spade struck against the ^gh- 
iKiiie ' of .a ‘Skeleton, and so sharp was the 
sound, wo all oousidored it md stnick a 
Btottff oofl&a." Ub the romoval of the earth by 
hand, the only p^eet skeleton we had disco- 
vsrei4< was ^ of .the oofiln could 

also batraood, it appeared like a daik-redline 
smerounding the bones, the lid of the coffin and 
^ earth havingfallen in upon the body ;lt was 
'neuessivy to clmr away uie earth betore the 
wlnidoeft^sli^etmsoouldbeBeen. Thetifeull 
alone vrao doiMposed/ which was aeootuited ^ 


for, by its having fallen upon two large time- 
stones, when the bottom of the ooffin eonld no 
longer contain it, ****** * 

" Mr. Bartlett, the master-carpenter in the 
employ of Mr. Toplis, had prepared boards 
to form a case for the remaina ; two of the 
long boards were placed odgewaysr on each 
side of the earth oontainuig the skeleton, at 
equal distances from it ; these were Jolned by 
transverse pieces at the head and feet, and 
strongly nailed togeth<T. By this means, the 
skeleton, the remains of the ooffin, and 'the 
earth around it, were safely enclo^ on nil 
tides. The accompanying engraving will 
tiiew the appearance of the remains at this 
time. 

** The case now rested on a scaffolding, and 
the remainder of the earth was cleared away; 
AO bones or other remains were discovered, 
except a few nails, whieh belonged to the 
decayed Coffin. The depth of the excavation 
war now twelve feet six tnclie's from tho pave- 
ment, nnd it *9708 ttseloss preeeeding deeper, 
as tlto workmen had arrived at the base of 
the frnndation of tho old Church*, ■ 

^ Thc admeasurement of the 'oaccavation 
was as, follows s-^The matido pavement of 
the chaacti measured twenty^ona fret by -tbir- 
teen feet— it was raised ei^teen inches altove 
the paviim of the ehnreh. , lleamotiig from 
marbtopavementj’the Tenbtin»of> Ccwer- 
dtile wm eiidit fret tixdffifraa from the enr- 
ifrto; the d^tii of titoCatovnilQB wai frnr- 




. 

CmmmM. romaiiift ww Ceei^so^ 
{%rl(qtoh ; %k^ thieiEii^ of the v^opd wait 
laarii^ £iwi.lM.>iijtiia tot 
Ite.iet&gl^ «r tha 

. engraving will diew tite aitoatioa of 
ti^ remaiae altor were emeloMd in the 


UAmim ONE SPECIES. 

As the human intc^leet eeeke unity in every 
kind of Variety, and the divine mind, its pro** 
totVj^, has stamped the most innnmeinkble 
mmitplioity upon the eartii with unity, we 
mhy venture: firom the vast realm of change, 
to revert to toe ininplcst peiitidn; a// mankSmd 
are onfy one dfid the tame epeeiet. 

How many ancient fables of human mon- 
sters and prodigies have already disappeared 
hdhre the light of bietory! and where tradl- 
tidh still r^ats remnants of these, 1 am hilly 
convinced more acenrate inquiry will explain 
them into more beautiful truths. 

We are here acquainted with the onrang- 
outang, and know that he has no claim to 
speech, or to be considered as man ; and when 
wo have a more exact aoconat* of the ourang- 
kubul, and ourang-giilni, the tailed savages of 
the woods of Borneo, Sumatra, and the Ni- 
cobar islands, will vanish. 

The men with reverted feet in Molucca, the 
probably ricketty nation of dwarfs in Mada- 
gascar, tiio men habited like women in Flo- 
rida, and some others, doserve such an inves- 
tigation, as has already been bestowed on the 
Albinoes, the Dondoes, the Patagonians, and 
the aprons of the lluttontot females. 

Men who succeed in removing wants from 
the creation, falsehoods from oar momoiy, and 
disgraces from onr nature are, to the realms 
of truth, what the heroos of mythology are to 
the primitive world; they lessen the number 
of monsters on the oarth.— /icrrder. 

)3oob^. 

Puhher^t Ladies* Memorandum Booh^ and 
Poetical Mitceilanv, for 1841, Sudbury, 
Fulcher. Loudon,, Longman and Co. 

This deservedly favourite Annual is worthy 
of the groat patronage which its precursors 
have so universally enjoyed. It is embelUshed , 
with a View of Uushbrook Hall, Suffolk ; 
Lystop llall, Essex ; Kectory House, Groat 
Wol^is^hel^ l^blk; and , the Entrance to 
Middlem Church, Essex ; — spiritedly and 
cocvectly. engraved. A .plcasiiig variety of 
chairades are given, with an Almanac; Tables 
for Casli Aoeoua^ ; and an interesting Trea- 
tise on ** Domestic Greenhonses, or the Culti- 
vation of Flowers in Glass. Casea” It is also 

UniMnw w^uk ou SSsoloi^, turn pub* 

ouly tktr < 


ingpleaaiiigprcidn^ by Beri^Bar^ : 

, A SPRING DITTY; 

Tile Bpiins! the Spilog I ihe blliheibiiie SpihigT 
When wUd flumort Umm . aiA wtM biedeelS; ;■ - • 

WlClionl a witliei'il, or wauiuic leiif. ■ ' , 

To waltRi a elngle thoudit ofsiiert 
O t well may bfling au4 Ceney eliqg 
To tlw glttiil cetuiu of the blttheeune Spring. 
Ootheeanny baukofthe^raei^Ltaci^ .. 

Tlia tufU uf piftnroaee liloom figwn; 

And Iteneatli, as lovely eed eweater yetk f ^ 
Ishlddeotlie modiwt violet (• ' i ' 

Wiiile the wild bee. round tiieni, .on reetleae .Sdug. . 
Mokei mualo to welcome the merry Spring. ■' 

And higher up, In tlie bright bine eky# 

Tiitt werblea forth hi« melo^ ; ’ 

In the deldtf lUce an celio iifiir it heard* 

The siiout of tim cnekob. tluit waiid'Hngblrd* 
WfaRSi.eloeer conceal'd, like a viewlcM thing. 

The jdghUugiile ohaunte to the gledeome Spring. ' 

Ilo# cold and tliaufcleM the eye mint be 
Witfeli. nnmov'd. tlie beauty of Spring can aee ; 

How dull tlw ear* to delight unetirr'A 
By the ham of the bee. or tlie soug of llie bird. 

And yet more oidd end dull the heart. 

To which these uo tseliug of Joy Import t 
Which uo tribitic of tbouKS or praise can bring. 

For the blesslugs jiour'd fotih wltn returning spring. 

We oan fearlessly recommend the above 
Annual as a most desirable and appropriate 
Christmas Present to all young people. 


EFFICACY OF SOLITUDE. 

Minds early accustomed to solitude usually 
make the keenest obsorvors of the world, and 
chiefly for this reason — when fow objects are 
presented to our contemplation wo seize them 
— ^we ruminate over them — ^wo think, again 
and again, upon all the features they present 
to our examinatiou ; and we thus master the 
knowledge of the great book of mankind as 
Eugono Aram mastered that of learning, by 
studying five lines at a time, and ceasing not 
from our labour till thoso are thoroughly ac- 
quired. A youth whose attention has not boon 
distracted by a multiplicity of objects — who, 
hving greatly alone, is obliged therefore to 
think, not as a task, but as a diversion, 
emerges at last into the world — a riiy man; 
but a deep observer. Accustomed to reflec- 
tion, he is not dazzled by novelty ; while ii . 
strikes his eye, it oocupios his mind. Hence, 
if bo sits down to describe what he sees, he 
describes it justly at once, and at first; and 
more vividly perhaps ,4han he might in after- 
life, because it is newer to him* 

So(mATKs.f^Socrates himself wrote nothing; 
ho was too much ^cupiod with talking, hut 
he had two Boswellian reporters. . 
uniformlv iatrodooes ffie worthy philosopher 
as prattung innocent , noibitigs, more limpid 
than small beer; .whUe Plato never letA Sim . 
condescend to any time below those of H^mes . 
Trismegisttts, or llmmas Aqninas.. Ope 
othermqsthealilur. ; 



fiMilfi WiHiiim ' 


;■ ' •’ 

[WeM fi^sa dameli tn^ their daldmers 
to Aobtoreth^ te Mow-qv«en, Khoir purpose 
jo Moiliate lier &Tonr agaiust 
le^i^ biff f abrnmissioins of lunacy” upon 
the braiuB of poor mortals. For the moou- 
sbalts of Lmui appear to he as iiociiona on 
inea’e heads^ as the bolt-^eotno on citadels 
and pollard-oaks* But ever is the aspect of 
the former— of sovoreign Reason shattered on 
her thrones most f^j^fhl and hnmiliatiiig 
speotaAe. 

Mr. Southoy^T^o has charmed the nine- 
teenth age from its beguming— has^ aooordiag 
to a letter of Mrs. Southey's, been visited by 
this saddest of calamities, and expresses that« 
he nofcr again con appear In m literary 
world. The spirit that made snoh lofty unsio 
has now ^ its sweet bells jangled— out 
tune r* 

At such a moment, a notice of the poet's 
writings cannot prove unploasing. For a 
portrait and full partionhirB of his our 
readffs are referred to vol. xxv. of tho 
AfirrorJ} 

A poet, a biographer, a writer ef literary 
miscellanies, a translator, an historian of cam- 
paigns, and churches, and nations, a cele- 
brated and voluminous reviewer, himself the 
object of frequent and bitter criticism ; in his 
youth tho framm: of Ideal republics, in his 
manhood, the advocate of desolating wars and 
political monopolies, in his age, the chronicler 
of mothodism and martyrs } throughout life, 
as a member of private society, the most uni- 
formly amiable and pore, and at the same 
time, the unceasing follower of a public faction. 
Such arc tho various characters in which Mr. 
Southey stauds before the public. 

To speak of such a person is a task not to 
be undertaken with levity, for the fame of a 
good man is a treasure to bis race, no loss 
than to himseli^ and ought, above all things, 
to be holy from the sliglstest touch of luisrc- 
presentation. 

^ ('tom his earliest years, he appears to have 
preserved a strong souse of the presence and 
goodness of Heaven. This foriiug has ena- 
bled him to imbue with love, humility,' and 
stresigth bf hea^ many of tho personages 
whom he introdnees in his longer poems, and 
alone lends to his tales any of that thrilling 
atiUosphere of ,real exietence, with wiiich his 
utter want of mere dramatic power would 
otherwise have prevented him tfom inspiring 
them; But for this feeling of brpthorhood 
wtth'ati teaches him to see 

in iS^d im essential lovo breathing htto all 
men acaparity Ibr higher thim earthly, things 
poems would bo little move ,ihau. heaps 
of passes fteom old. bpoks of travels, diliftod 
inter loose and ecceiitoie metre. But his nsr 
tural piety has taught him to see in the eac;- 
ternal world mnch of what it rfially embodies 
of lovely and delightful, and in the heart, of 


hopes* ‘ 

he hasextratied ibb sweet; eobsm^m^^noiBo 
of; the- nmit' gri^^ -asid ' 

•that the present generation of poets havo'j^-< 
dueed; 

Not that Southey con bo conntodl ^ V90 ^ 
the higheid clnss ; his mind is fhndhntiBjNI^' 
so inferior to those of Spenser and Shekspoi^^ 
Milton and Wordswortli, that tliere oOn Ses^ 
be a better, illustration of the di&rehcei bo- 
twemi ftrst-ijate and second-rate men. Ilot 
with ahy In^ and , solemn .puiposo dote ]ir. . 
Southey appear to have detormim on wtitin 0 
his poems, but conneetod with soipe pv^oiilar 
age of country, which would supply Idm. with 
a splendid phantasmagoria of scen^ ; then 
to nave brought together, from books, all the 
descriptious and incidonts that could bo in- 
troduced ; and lastly, to have thought of per- 
sonages, who, as the otfspring of an elegant 
and amiable mind*, partake of its pure and 
benevolent nature, but so as to appear mere 
abstractions of virtue, not beings of mingled 
Characters and mysterious destiny, with a 
thousand aimless yoaruings, and a thousand 
haug^hty hopes, and vague yet delighifiil sym- 
patliies, mingled with degrading proimnsitios 
and passionate selfishness, lie displays a 
vast variety of seeuic pomp ; but, in generiil, 
it seems as if his personages were brought 
there for the sake of showing the prospoot to 
his readers ; just as in our pantomimes, the 
jokes, and life, aud cliarocter, are omitted, 
and two or throe mutos walk along the stage, 
while tho scone displays to us a moving pic- 
ture of seas and cities, triumphs and enchant- 
ments. 

Wliatovor bo his faults, he mu&t, as long as 
he lives and writes, coii^tiiiue to bo a popular 
author. Even as a mere controversialist, lus 
abilities and information never can bo des- 
pised : though in this department of literature 
lie shows to the least advantage. He has 
abundant information, aud a ready grace in 
applying it ; but he wauls the subtlety of ar- 
gnmmitatiun and bitterness of soi'oasm, which 
arc so large ingredients iu the fiuislied pole- 
mic. Ho often substitutes for reasoning^ 
more assertion and authority ; and downright 
abuse as satire. Tho construction of hia sen- 
tences, the cloamoss of his arrangement, and 
tho livelinosa ef bis narrative, are admirably 
adapted for history^ But from the want of 
all power of philosophiring, he looks at events 
as naked facts, rather than as developments of 
principles; te if he over recurs to general 
laws, they, arc of the most eopiinonplaee des- 
oription. 

As a writer hf biographies, and of esii^s .ef 
amusing infennatien, scarcely any one ever 
exoriled him, His , life of .Nelson has beea 
mi]jch,^|Msod,'but not more than it desorvciL 
for unaffected simplicity and unextu^ated 
earutetWa* His writiuga . prpbamy; eoyiar 
more paper than tiiose of 
exa^, indeed, tho g^cma in the fhres. 
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t^o written in !Ea- 

topti tor many years.** They eontaih a ynm» 
mass or elMnt eomS^tien and . plea- 
sant roseardi, of iiTely deferipttmr and aid- 
mated narrative. 

On tho whole, Mr. fionthey’s chief talent 
appcam. to be stvlo. Tlioui^ sometimes a 
Kitlo a^eted, and even that bnt rarely, his 
cemposition, mi the whole, is wondonnlty 
clear, oarefiil, and animated. But ho never 
eould 'have written half as much as he has, 
had his books required any great eximnse of 
thought ; for the researoh they display, thoiiis^ 
laborious and astonishingly extensive, jH 
costs infinitely less of real intellectual toil 
and weariness, than the deducing subtle oou- 
oluslons firom vast and complicate premises, 
and the binding together and arranging masses 
of di^ointed facts by the application of great 
g;enem laws. It is almost to be regretted 
that his poetry oven is not of a more condensed 
and concentrated character ; for there Is a 
delicacy and sweetness of fbeling,and a splen- 
dour of descriptive diction, Which, had it 
been less diluted and impovorislied by verbi- 
age, BO as to outlast the fiactnations of riie 
hour, would have given delight to all fhtnro 
ages, as they have already confen*ed on tlko 
instructed and gentle of our own day. 

£V£*S N££DL£. 

{Frum tho Countcoo of fFtUon'i Art of Nooditttork,') 

** TIih iiMs of ii iscpeiUus old. 

Ail ill till* narrrd trat it it mrollcd t 
Our iiitn*nt4 flritt in l*Uradiw beenn.** 

JOHH TAVton. 

Whbu we assert that Evo was the first semp* 
iroas, we may be taken to task by some criti- 
cal .k^ntiqiiarian, because we may not be able 
precisely to prove that the frail and beautiful 
mother of mankind made use of a little wea- 
pon of polished steel, finely pointed at one 
mid, and bored ai the other, and warrailtod 
not to cut in the eye,*’ Assuredly, we do not 
mean that she did use snoh an instrument ; 
most probably — we would almoht venture to 
say most oertainly — she did not. Buttiiien 
again, the cynical critic would attack ns : — 
^ You say that Eve was the first professor of 
needle-work, and yot you disclaim the use of 
ft noodle for her.** No, good sir, we do not. 

It seems most probable that Eves first 
needle was a thorn:— 

Iteforv BMii'a iun tlie tow wna bora. 

Ht Andiravo anyt, wifboui ibc tho n ; 

But, Sir nsa'j liratt, thou wnt tin tlran, 
WTitlHMit tlwlinsraBt inoe,btiil, liorii. 

nibment of the foU| is aeooimt for, 

in a world where eyaiytli^ has its nse, ex- 
copjL we sappose, foat wore meant for 
JiMlin, anA geneml; analog leads ns to this 
fiemdaslQti; for, in ahnost mdsting reoercls 
of people, in whait we are ]^ 4 »Bed to call » 


^sdWfege** state, we find t^at women ntake use 
^ iilus primitive ihstnnnmit, or a fish-mme. 

* Avant rfatvenikm dCs M^ifles d’abfer, bn 
a dfi se Borvir 4 lenr ddfaut, ‘d’dplnes^ on 
d’arStes de prissons, bn d*o8 dwfmaux/* 
And as £ve% fiiet sperinmn. cf haeiliewm 
was certainly completod before' the 'sacrifice 
of any living thing, we may safoly infisf ihat 
the latter imploments were not fomillar io 
her. The Ctmbrian inbabitaiits of Britain 
passod their timo in weaving baskets, or in 
sewing together, for garments, the skins of 
animals taken in the tchace, while thew need 
as needles, for hniting these simple habili- 
ments, small hones of fish or animals, rudely 
sharpened at one end ; and needles, of Juiit 
the same sort, were need by the inhabitants 
•Cf^e Sandwich Islands, when tho celebrated 
Captain Cook first visited them. 

The first noodle-work, then, according to 
the earliest historical record, was thns:^ 

"They sewed themselves fig-leaves together, 
and pxm tihemselvos aprons.** 


BESIEGEMENT OF LA ROCHELLE. 

While under the power of the Englirii, La Ro- 
chelle obtained numerous privUegos, which not 
only tended to inorease her commerce, but her 
fre^om. During the wars of religion, Pro- 
testantism made great progress, ami, in 1508, 
Pontard de Treiiiloharis, who had embraced 
the reformed foith, was eleotod mayor. He 
delivered the town to the' Prince of Condd, 
who rendered it one of tho most fonnidable 
bulwarks of the power of his party. 

After the massacre of St Bartholomew,, it 
became tho principal refoge of the Protbs- 
tants, and was in conseqnenoe invested, in 
1572, by tho Dukes of Biron and Anjou. 

Both the attack and defence were long 
and terrible. The horrors of famlhe £d not 
shako the courage of the inhabitants ; and 
after eight moiribs of continned struggles sad 
an immense expenditure, the besfegers, 
had fruitlessly lost more than twentv-fivo 
thousand men and a groat number of nrgve 
officers, concluded wTtb tho Rochellbis, ' a 
treaty which left them in possessioi^ of ^ir 
town and country. 

The nnmerons infractions bf that treij^y, in 
the reign of Louis Xlll., and under the minis- 
try of Ririibliett, led to a second siege, whfidi 
oommenoed on the lOth of August, 1827, 9 ^ 
which was as violent, longer^ and more deci- 
sive tiian t|ie formm^. 

The inhabitants determined to exhibit ibe 
most strenuous resistance, elected one GnHon 
mayor, who, standing on die steps cif ihe 
Hotel de Ville, with a naked dafiger fo bis 
band, cried aloud to his folbw-mtiienB. , " J 
consult to be major only on one' cendmn, 
namefy, that I mR be at Ifberfy to.pinw 
this dagger into the breast of the fiSnri 
talks dTsaivender. I^ould I think of edjditi- 
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niAyl^ need lijgalii^ iil0f mad I tA permlenon 
flolemi^y to lay it on the table of an aeeembly 
for that pnrposo.” 

The lung, the Duke of Orteane, Marshal 
Baswmptere, and all the most renoinied (Sene* 
nia of the time, .were present at the siege. 
The droamTaUation extended for three leagM 
around the town. It was thns impossible that 
provisions could enter on the land side ; bat> 
the sea was then, as it eyer wjdLbe^ open to 
our oountrymen, and our voasels |i^nM in 
provifljpDs and ammnq^ton* 

After six months of horolcal reaistanoe, 
during which no thought of sorrondering en- 
tered the minds of the inhabitants, the fitmons 
architect and engineer Metezeau, was dureoted 
to bar the entrance of the harbour, by an im- 
mense dyke, of which, the remains are seen 
to this day, at low water This gigantic nn- 
dertaking, extending one thousand five hun- 
dred metres into the sea, was accomplished, 
and the result was soon ihtally apparent. 
Provisions and munitions of war no longer 
arrived, and the inhabitants, reduced to the 
last extremity, fed on herbs and shell-fish. 
Famine quickly decimated the ranks of tho 
besieged, and, iu an incredibly short time, 
twelve thousand died ftom absolute fhmine. 

After a siege of fourteen months and eigh- 
teen days, La Hocnelle at length capitulated. 
— Xlmee. 


THE YOUNG BEAUTY OF 
NANTUCKET. 

A YOUNQ beauty of Nantucket, in tho full 
dress of her country^' that is to say, her neck 
and shoulders bare, according to the Ameri- 
can ftbshion, and duotured at the waist with 
a robe that flowed down to her ancles, was 
proceeding along onoof the streets, bearing 
in lier hand, some of those brilliant spocimens 
of the wing^ tribe, which the warrioro of her 
race had shot with tho arrow, to dispose of 
them at the neighbouring mart. 

At the moment the beauty passed, a gentle 
cavalier was soited with , snoh temptation at 
the sight of her alabaster shoulders, (accord- 
ing to the espression of tho Nantucket paper) 
that cavalier kissed her, levying 

ligjhtly the first kiss on the neCk, and the 
second on the Ups, of tho temptatresB. ^ 

13ie damsel, vimeiusutily indignant by nght, 
went immediately to the judge, and demanded 
pqnistoeiri oh the culpalde cavalier. 

Having judged Mm aceording to his wis- 
dom, the administrator of the law told him 
that hehad tneured fiiw himself a triple da- 

due to amdest jv 

of slahaster n^k 

*J^^S^^iheicihre,'cBitmutod the va|oe of 
the offence, physioaliy aud morally, at twenty- 
fivedoilars. 


The eoadmedTUI^vuller, ;paid It, sad with 
the most ploamiig effimitchy in ^e world, 
ofibred the fisiir perseentor, ib fe-oenimenpe at 
the same xatotf-^Cbaider ds 


JOSEPHINE’S SHAWLa 

THouaa the produce of the Gsriimerisa loemi 
had long boon known in Eurojte, they .did hot 
come into vogue until after, Napoleon’s enne- 
dition to Eg^> and they even then took but 
slowly* 

The shawl was still a novelty in France, 
when Josephine, as yet but the wife cS tlm 
First Consul, knew not how to drape its ele- 
mai folds, and stood indebted to the brusque 
Eapp, for the graoo with wMch she ifter- 
wards wore it. 

^ Peonnettes qne jo vous fSsse Pobsenration/’ 
said Rapp, as they were setting off for the 
Opera; "qne votre schaU n’ost pas mis avec 
ootto grace qni vous est habitnelle.” 

Josephine laughinMy lot him arrange H in 
the manner of the Egyptian women. This 
impromptu toilette caused a little delay, and 
the infernal machine exploded in vain I 

What destinies waited upon the arrange- 
ment of this oashemir ! A moment sooner or 
later, and the shawl might havo given another 
course to events, which would havo chan^ 
the face of Eutom. 

The Empress Josephine had quite a passion 
for shawls, and it is questionable whether any 
collection of them was ever so valuable as 
hers. At Navarre, she had one hundred and 
fifty, extremely beautifiil and high-priced. 
She sent designs to Constantinople, and the 
shawls made after these patterns, were as 
beautiful as they were valuable. Every week 
M, Lenormant came to Navarre, and sold her 
whatever he ooold obtain that was curious in 
this way. Among others, she had many 
white shawls, covered with roses, blne-bdls, 
parroquets, peacocks, &.e., which wore not to 
be mot with anywhere elim in Europe ; they 
were valued at 15,000 and 20,000 franos each. 
Tho shawls were at length sold hq auction^ 
at Malmaison, at a rate much below their 
valac. AU Paris went to tho' sale. 


SINGULAR 

INSTANCE OF ABSTINENCE. 

A STATE prisoner at Smyrna, who was sen- 
tenced to die of hunger in prison, was found 
alive twenty-eight days after his iUcaroera- 
tion. This nnfbrtanate man, whose sentence 
bad been'caminnted, stated that he had pro- 
longed hiaexistcaiee by a. box of waf«bb Which 
olsq contained a small piece of gum ehistio, 
and a mbrliel of sealing wox^ After. ha^iiuE 
lived sMe jtfism^-acaHfflmtiiiiiig tfe rujdP 
riftutb far food. He began to tottoe pasted 
board fion which oonttfiited thdse oMmste. 
Flirt jof ffio Ud iiif the Ut ^ M xaeon- 
suaii^ whon kh was vUnM.,' - W. ' 
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BUDKim.* 

TaE GOD SR&RAIJU' 

BimniSM abounds in all tbo conoepiionfl napa- 
blo of being raised by the imaginative mind of « 
an Indian philosophor^ half-maddened by se- 
olusion and self-infliotion. It has a- crowd of 
deities of ovei^ fank> from the supreme to the 
demon, or spirit of tiie dead; it has the me- 
tempsychosis: the purgatory, the sacoesslTs 
heavens, and the sneoesidve hells. In the 
description of the heavens, we recognise the 
glowing fancy of the Oriental. 

I'ho sun^palaoe of the God Sdcnua is within 
of gold, and without of crystal. The moon- 
paiaoo is jfrithin of silver, and without of car- 
bn;icle. Hero reside the four gods, of the 
same rank, and having the same power. 

The first god presides over the East. His 
attendants, his clothes, his chariots, and his 
horses, are all white, and his arms are crys- 
tal. He presides over music. His residence 
is in a city of splendour on the summit of the 
mountain Jngandei'e. Its pillars, walls, and 
beams are of silver, suiting the bowers of 
light. In the wh<do of this heaven grows the 
padse-sebayu tree, on which, in place of 
hang brilliant garments, exquisite viands, and 
omameuts of inestimable value. Everywhere 
are running streams, lakes, and delioious 
gardens. 

The seoond god is blue. He presides over 
the W ost, and over hosts of angels. His body 
shines lake a lamp, and ho wears a diamond 
crown of prodigious height. His form is ever 
bathed with precious perfumes, and Is clothed 
with divine garments, and decorated with m*- 
naments omitting the brightest rays. He is 
the god of light. 

The God Sekraia is still more splendidly 
lodged, if possible. Uis dwelling is in^the 
great city, Maha-Soudassana, which is of a 
square form. Us gates are of gold and silver, 
adorned with preoions stones. Seven moats 
snrronnd the city, and beyond the last is a 
range of marble pillars, studded with jewels, 
beyond which are seven rows of palm-trees, 
bearing rubies, pearls, and gold. Hut Sekraia 
has, like all his earthly tyiies of sovereignty, a 
favourite hall of the most immense size; from 
its roof hang golden bells. Whenever Sekraia 
ropairs'tto l£ia hall, the winds shake off all the 
flowers (fresh ones instantly blooming on the 
trees), with which the presiding gods of the 
vrinds adorn the road, in honour of his ap- 
proach, and the flowers arc so abundant that 
they reach up to the knees. In the eoutre 
stands the gmt throne,, snrmouuted by the 
white dnettra^ or nmbmla, which is sur- 
rounded, by the thirty-two shrines of the coun- 
seUorsi, and behind tliese, ranks of inferior 
divinities^ which touch instruments of music. 

A grand inquiry, is hem held into the con- 

* BadhUm )• that nnTtiCiilav nils'lnn wU&ih ones 
oy4»y»preud lurtin. lilt drimiir from Itwurv liy tlip Bra- 
isjlilt* t hui now lutt isay iit JaMin, Tliibet, -Oblua, and 
Ceylon. 


dnotof mankindL The angels paaa threngh 
the eart^ write down in a golden book Iho 
actkms of its inhabitants, and return it to tho 
four preriding spirits, who send it on throa|^i 
ranks of deities, until it reariies the hand of 
SekraiSt. He, gening his book, roads aknxd; 
and his voice sounds over the whole Empy- 
rean. If the inferior deities hear that men 
observe the Budhist laws, they exclaim, 
" Oh, now the infernal regions will' bo 
empty, and oiir dwelling full.*’ If they heaar 
that the Budhist laws are forgotten, Oh, 
wretches,’* th^ 8ay,nsmtlmp, mop and 
fl>ols, who, feasting for a short life,— dbr 
a body four cubits in length, and a belly npt 
larger than a span, have heaped npim yorns 
selves sin, wliich will moke you miserable, in 
the time to come.” 

The Indian imagination that has hero re- 
velled in beauty and pomp, grows terrific 
when it comes to picture the placc^ of punish- 
ment. Among the crimes for which sontenoe 
is given, are wine-driuklug, the corrupting of 
wells, the destroying of highways, the propa- 
gation of scandal, tho chaining of our fellow- 
creatures, and the neglect of tho sick. The 
third largo hell is for “ rulers who oppress tlio 
people,” a hazardous declaration of eastern 
theology. The eight principal hells, and the 
hnndreu and tweiity-six minor ones, are well 
secured, having walls of iron, thirty-six miles 
thick, with a flooring and roof of the same 
material and the same density. 


WOODEN RUINS. 

A uodehn wooden ruin is of itself the least 
interesting, and at the. same time tho most 
depressing object imaginable. The massive 
structures of antiquity that are everywhere to 
be met with in Europe, exhibit tho remains 
of groat strength ; and, though injured and 
defiioed by the slow and almost imperceptible 
agency of time, piromiso to continue thus muti- 
lated for ages to come. They awaken the 
images of departed generations, and are sanc- 
tifiod by legend and by tale. 

Bnt a wooden ruin shows rank and rapid 
decay, concentrates its interest on one family, 
or one man, and resembles a mangled corse, 
rather than tho monument that covets it. It 
has no historical importance, bo inspiration in 
it ; and the antiquary no Interest. It speaks 
only of death and decay, of recent colemlty, 
and vegetable decomposition. The very air 
about it is close, dank, and unwholesome. It 
has no grace, no strength, no beauty, but 
looks dc&mA, gross, an<i r^ulrive. Even 
tiie faded colour of a painted wooden hotiee, 
the tarnished gilding of its decorations, the 
corroded iron S its fasteniBgs, and its^cruin- 
bling materials, all indicate leeent and 
tempmry habitation. < 
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ISLANBS THE €QAST OF 

CHINA. 

Asgreal a^ttention has latoWbeen attracted 
towards the islands with which the Yellow, 
•Sea and other parts are spritdded, and as we 
know next to nothing of the samoj a few words 
upon the snbjeot will not he .nseleas. 

The whole mass mar he divided into the 
following gronps—l. The Canton. 2. The 
Formosan. S. The Haetan. 4. The Choosan. 
5. The Korean. 6. The Japanese. 

1. Canton Gboup.— -The largest of tiio 
Canton group are Haenan and Name, the for- 
mer at the senthowestem, the Jatter at the 
eastern extremity of this province, whilst tho 
Canton archipelago is tiiickest studded wi^ 
them. The coasts of the first islands are well 
known, and have been partly surveyed byltoss; 
the interior is a terra incopnita. Tho nu- 
merouB islands in onr neignbonrhood hayo 
been again and again viaitod by ear marinors, 
and harbours, as well as passages, are all 
in the Directory. No anchorage, howevor, is 
BO convenient, and for all purposes of trade so 
well sitnatod, as Hongkong. Name has been 
traversed in every direction, and the places of 
shelter about that island have carefully been 
noted down. 

2. The Foumosan Group has been loss 
visited. The groat island itself has, since its 
repossession by tlie Chincso, searooly ever fixed 
the attention of the meroantile ^vontnrer. 
Of its riohes wo have frequently hoard; its 
importance to tho opposite oontmeut is very 
great, but there is only one harbour on tho 
west coast — ^via, that of Tan-riiway, and ano- 
ther on tho northernmost point, the bay of 
Keluug. The eastern coast is an nnknowu 
territory, and we are oven less acquainted 
with it than with Spitzbergon. To the east is 
tho Hat-chi-ko-matohi gronp (eight islets) 
inhabited by as gentle and civilized a raoo as 
the l«ooehoo islands, but we ore not able to 
tell whether there are any harbours amongst 
them, The Pang-koo (Pescadores), between 
Cliina and Formosa^ are remarkable for their 
sterility and good harbours, and their posses- 
sion is indispensably neoessaxy to tho land of 
Formosa. 

S. The Haetan Gboup is less numerous 
and important than the pcoceding. The pnn- 
eipal island known under, that naiUQ is well 
inhaMtod;; thoso that toe situated ^t .a oonsi- 
<^me dietanoe out at soa, like Oksu-nan*- 
yth1(l^-jit), are exceedinj^y sterile, never- 
theless i^abited, not by pirates, as some would 
• lead us to believe; but by indastrioua farmers 
apd fishsmm. . Me-oheo- is a very delighliftil 
as wd! as the islands around 
thh ointriihhi^ of ihe Min^s^vor, wre tolerably 
w^'knoivn.;, but whole, chain that stntobes 

^0 frontiers of 
Chi-kessig has mreely ever been visited. 
Some vmy good hliohors^ have been found 
by ooeasional.viritors, and the natives bear a 

ti.Mil. m A 


4. Tnk CnusiAg U sniflll, but hi^y 
onltivated, whilst Gieir sifeimtfoa in a eonmier- 
oial point of viowis emfitentljr advantogeons. 
Close to central China, in the.nwtfibonrhood 
of the most flonririiing oiUes of the Mpire, as 
Ning-po, Hang-choo, Shang-hae, and iSoe^ehoo, 
and many more, and being -the general tbp- 
rons^fare between the uoi^rn softthom 
trade of China, they are the most impenlniit 
of tho whole. 

5. The Kob.ban Group is oonntlesa in. nh% 
her, little known, however, and only the on^ 
ones h4Ve been twice visited.. . They arert(^^ 
wooded, but scantHy inhabited; the timber 
that grows there is of the best quaUty^ Some 
of this chain stretch out to tlie Gulf of Chihle, 
and near the coast of Chantung. 'IHie largest 
issituated to the south, called Qaelport, which 
was made known to ns by some shipwreoked 
Dutch sailors, who lived there at &e .begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

6. The Japanese Islands are the most oou- 
siderablo; tho principal of tho Looohoo group 
has often come under tho observation of our 
navigators; the chain that runs in a nor- 
therly direction to Japan is well laid down in 
the eliarts; both this nnd another strotoldtig 
down from the Bay of Jeddo to the Bonki 
islands are of voloanie oonstruetion, andeeva- 
ral havo craters. The whole is an arritipeh^ 
in itself, inhabited by semi-oivilized races, wSh 
strong prejudices against foreign iiiterconrse. 

The Bonin Islands. ^Of ml tire .propori- 
tions made for tho establishment of an Euro- 
pean sottlomont, none is less fusible than at 
the Bonin islands. No Chinese junk would 
ever venture so far in a boisterous soa, and if 
one in one hundred reached them, it would be 
more good luck. Tho policy itself of having 
an iustdar establishment beyond the control 
of tho adjacent despotic governments is a very 
sound one; and, as thoro is sudi an extonsive 
field for making a proper ohotoo^ it is not to 
bo doubted but that a suitable spot will be 
fixed upon. Anotbor Singapore, is ^ wanted, 
which shall attract tho neighbouring ntdaons 
to its market, with a good hmebour, and sufl- 
eient arable soil, to feed its own iidmbittoito. 
These are two iudupettsable things, boisldsB 
the nooosaity of such au island beiUyf situstod 
on the high road of the trading craft. Tiato 
will show how far this importont objpot oan 
be realisodtf^Doinbap CViErisi^. ' . ' 

A CLIPPED COAT. 

The Duke de Coigny ontdfdifai appeared l 9 *a 
new, and mostei^itmBive coat; 8a.dde]dy<aitoy 
in the eombipmy its go^ wd- 

in^ would be egebUte frr In 

ad instant ho was snrronndedr^ the sds- 
S9to in the room were at work; in 
frw moments, the coat was f4iippedW‘iis 
lapw, its galloons, its tassels, its ningesi.iM 
tlm poor .duke, notwithstanding his vex^oin, 
w^bfdrcoJ by peUtenw^ to iaugh, and j^ise 
the des^ty of theihi^ hands tlmt mbed 
J hij FRr 
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THR MIRROR. 


€{)( GatiRtrr. 

The Cathedral ef Mayenee»-^k renerablo 
pile. It contains the ancient tomb of Faa- 
trada, the wife of Charlemagne. 

The Third Wall ef Jeruealem, — ^Thia triple 
wall was defended by ninety towers. Tlie 
Tower of Psephinsi^ of an octagonal form, 
was serenty cubHs in height, and looked like 
an immense mountain, l^ually remarkable 
were the towers of Uippiens, Phasael, and 
Mariamne, memorials of the gratitude and 
affection of King Herod; they were built of 
large stones, and, in the Words of a rabbin, 
when th^ siitt’s rays shone upon them, they 
looked like burning coals. 

Bailiff the ds/ronomer.*— Few can for^^et 
his fine reply to the soldier, who said to hun, 
" Thou tremblest, Baillyl”— Yes, my friend, 
but ipe with cold 1'* 

A Fair 5ome.*~At first the wares were 
crimson, as if freighted witii rubles, the last 
lore-gifts of the dying sun — for they were sail- 
ing on ^rect to the west, wUoh Was one flush, 
like a sea of blushing Gradually the 

tints became paler; shades of, soft pink just 
tinged the for-off olouds, and a delicate lilac 
fell on the waters. A Star or two shone pure 
and br^t in the sky, and tho only shadows 
were img by 'a few wild' roSe-treos that 
sprang from the clefts of the rocks. 

M. Raoul-Kochetto has receirod from Sig- 
nor Visconti, an account of some interesting 
particulars of discorories recently made in 
rariona parts of the Roman States. Near 
Aneona, a tomb has boon found, in which the 
body h^ been laid between painted rases, 
with a golden orown, similar to those whioh 
hare been taken from Ktruscan tombs. A 
carious mosaic has also been found, by the 
Dnohesa Caiftani, amongst the ruins of an an- 
cient Roman town on the Aurelian Way. 
llie exoarations whioh hare boon resumed at 
Cao^soala, hare brought to light a small fri- 
nerai edicnlum with columns and a sculptured 
figm^, of the stone of the country, and an 
Etruscan inscription. The work m clearing 
the ground of the Forum of Nerra, is now 
about to be tmdertaken, and results of great 
importance are anticipated. 

heifer, the German Botanical Trareller, 
aepording ,te z^rt. has been murdered by 
the> natires of tibd Andaman Isles. He was 
atfgdccd and shot In the head by an arrow 
trims eoUeotSng apeoimens. 

Had keen Alexander, he 

w«iu1d been Farmenio. 

was is tfiai who jproduced a tre* 
mendotts awl fathering the 

prodifc1aonn«f oyii^ he seems to hare turned 
all his friends to fiooonn^ and kept all their 
heads ntwstk, rap and apply 

the fruit's of their Isjbetir; and tkw was done, 
not in the sneaking manner of a pli^arist, but 
witli rile oarclosB openness of a man absorbed 


tn a great purpose, and who was indifforunt 
to the imputation of a want of originality, 
prorided the argument or the eloquence was 
of a kind to aid the great work in hand. In' 

, this light he may be considered as a great ma- 
nnfkoturer, who, though he does not fabricate • 
himself, procures and applies tho labour of 
production, and then distributes the thing pro- 
duced orer tho four quarters of the globe. 

" What man hoe done, man can do,** is 
one of those fbHaoious truisms with which 
grown-up folks bore poor schoolboys, and 
think themselres very wise. Man can only 
do ** what man has done/’ when he hoe a 
mind to do it, 

Peru. — Herder calls Peru, ** the Throne of 
Nature, and of tho most barbarous tyranny; 
Peru, rich in mines and misery.” 

Merita and Ahuaea. — It is said of some 
gardeners, that, from tbeir attention being too 
strongly fixed on tbo task of keeping the beds 
free from weeds, they lose all sense of the 
beauty of tho flowers, and never see anything 
but weeds in a garden. So, often, in order to 
examine abuses beneficially, tho merits must 
be kept clearly and strongly in view. 

Form ef Bapiiam in the time of Bede . — 
** 1 renonnee tno devil, and all devil’s money, 
and all devil’s works and words, Thunder and 
Woden and Saxonism and all devilrios.” 

Ifousea of Parie. — To build a houso in 
^aris is a very serious thing; tho ground rent 
as enormowly high. You go to tbo stone 
quarry for your material, and not to thohriok- 
neld. Yon must employ oak instead of Ca- 
nada pine. You must employ stone-cutters 
and masons instead of bricklsyerB. In short, 
for houses in the first class of streets, you must 
proceed in Paris as you would in London,” if 
yon are about to design a public edifice. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•* p mrf.” G. G. Jun.--" Love's 
Eden, a Poem. — Poem. Ig F. 

We heg to deeline.-—’* Lines addressed to the. Per- 
trait of a JJeeeased Father," hy F, U.— J. B. S..L.-- 
Theta.-^StaeMas by S. D.-^Sunshine after Stores^ by 
O, H- QooghBittt».^^On llope.^ikmdtdnins*--‘The Osip 
Son, 

The finonr of E, T C. has ortiveA sqfbg and the 
drawing is in the hands of the Engraver. 

If** AaNgaarhu ** wilt be good enough to refir to the 
wrapper of the last part of the Alirror. he will Jtnd his 
eommneieation noticed in the following wordt if^e 
shall bo happy to avail parselves qf *Antignariiu'a * 
eper" 

R.8.t Stohe-New’mgton. M find all ihnhfwm*iEea 
kereqainu in most of the Biatories ef London. 

Mr. Ltneoha's packet has been received. 

The M& qf the **Trm to Windsor" It Iqftat the 
qfjkefer the eompiloir. 

be^ A Nine Tears* Svhseri^f* shVt 

We dggia jreqpest imr CorrisyondM to'dntn tJietr 
Letters. " * 

LONDON i Printed and pnbiUhed.hy J. JJMftlUn. 
148. Xrasrf, (near Somerset ffoiiso') ; and sold bg a>l 
DotdWvUers <isS AVtrmM — /s l*ARl S. bo at. the hiH§k. 
.ertrri ^UFHANVFURT.VaAEI.ESJt^dEI.. 
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THE MIRBOB. 


NEW FRONTAOE OF THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Those of onr readers who haye had the plea- 
sure of witnessing the ahoye struetare^ must « 
have been struck with its beauty, its chasto- 
nesB of execution^ and originality of design ; 
forming, unquestionably, one of the most at- 
traotiyo fa^ade§ in the metropolis; and, eon- 
siderinc its ooutraoted locality, and want of 
^ carowtieB,’ as Brown would say, it refleets 
the Highest credit (having such dimonlties to 
oompete witli) on the imaginative geniuB of 
its talented a^itect, Mr. Samuel Beasley, 
the gentleman to whom we are indebted also 
fbrilioB^ other public buildings->4ho English 
Opera Housej|and the Prince’s (formerly the 
St. James’s) Theatre. 

This work is composed of projecting pilas- 
ters, surmounted by a Corinihian entabla- 
ture : of the pilasters pannelled and orna- 
mented by a pendant foliage. Over the pi- 
buiters is an attic, with an enriched parag^, 
and with figures of Momns and Erato— *the 
latter being the muse or go^ess of Lyiio 
poetn. The facade is supported by an en- 
lij^ed elliptical ardi, which, with a recessed 
portico, forms the entranoe to the theatre. The 
entrance eonsists of corridor and interior 
haU, a waiting-romn, dooorated with enriched 
arches and pilasters, with panels of Sienna 
marble, loading to the staircase, that oon- 
ducts to the pit and boxes. The tout ensem- 
hie gives the spectator a oorreot idea of the 
entranoo to a theatre : how diflbrent from 
that vile mass of brick and oldster— the ugly 
colonnade to that Great Fiddling Shop in 
Brydges-streot, well known in brighter and 
more prosperous days, by the name of Drury 
Lane Theatre ; but tho UritUh drama seems 
set for ever! 

It wquld be an act of great injustice not to 
mention, in terms of high commendation, the 
oonception which Mr. Edward Davis, of 
Rumell-place, has embodied in his two figures 
of Momns and Erato. 

The unremitted exertions of Mr. Jay, the 
builder, of London Wall, night and day, in 
..completing the works, by which means the 

Toprietors were enabled to open the theatre 

y the day fixed, (October Atb last,) cannot 
be too bii^y commended, and which proves 
the truth of the good old English adage with 
praotical men, tlmt ^ despatmi is the life and 
soul of businesg.” 

The AdbIiPBI Thbatbx is sitnated on the 
north side of>thei^tliand, opposite the Adelphi. 
It was ereeted at the oem Mr. John Scott, 
the eminenteolonsmiin, of 417, Strand, and 
opened as the Sahu vawx* Thbatbs, in 
ia07, ifer^e display of his daughter’s tafents 
in veoiitMw and after the manner of 

the elder IMlKtih ; m oecasioiial^ 
tasmagosia, asid other jniseeUaBeous penbruH 
aneea : but, finfog Itan unsucoessfol qmcula- 
tion,"he^ alter a trial of a season or two, en- 
gaged a theatidoalooatpany, and re-opeoed H 


manner of the minor theatres— Fine, Broad- 
hnrst, and several other emhieiit pciformera 
appearing here at that period. 

In Mr. Soott sold the theatre to^ 

Messrs. Bodwell and Co., who opened it as* 
The Adelphi Theatre^ and to whom it proved 
a very profitable specnlation, particularly by 
the representation of the buristta of 7V>m und 
Jerry; or^ Life in London^ written by Mon- 
crieff, and which ran three hundred nights, 
producing a clear profit of 10,000/. 

Those oelobrated French Hercules’, Messrs. 
Deeonrand Esbrayat, appeared here, June, 
1821, in order to (uqplay the unaring powers 
their strength. 

In 1622, that eminent ventriloquist, Mon- 
slenr Alexandre, opened the theatre, in order 
to exhibit his extraordinary abilities in a dra- 
matic sketch, called the Adventuree of a Fen- 
triloquist; or, the Jioyueries of Nicholas, 
B^well’s executors sold the theatre to 
Terry and Yates in 1825. In 1828, Terry, 
owing to adverse cirenmstanoes, withdrew 
from thofim, and was succeeded by Mathews 
and Yatm; who oommoneedprosperonsly, and, 
in the following year, [December B, 1829] 
they mdneed bmore an English andienoe, 
the celebrated elephant, Madame D’Jeck, in 
a spootaole called The Elephant of Siam; or 
the Fire Fiend; which proved a great favor- 
ite, and a ^ palpable hit** 

Mr. Henry, in April, 1826, exhibited hero 
his Astonishing Illusions, 

It continued under the guidance of Mathews 
and Yatos^ until the death of the former gon- 
tioman; each oooasionally giving di^lays of 
their varied powers. 

In 1834, the theatre opened under the ans- 

E lces of Mx. C. Mathews and Mr. Yates; but, 
1 tho following year, we believe it came 
under the sole control m Mr. Yates, who gave 
here His Views of Himself and Others, 

In November, 1835, the Messrs. Bond en- 
gaged the theatre for one year, and oMod 
It under tile sole management of Mrs. Nubett. 

On Monday, Mardi 24, 1886, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates were " At Home!*’ here, in a display of 
recitations, with Mrs. Yates’s DelineaHons of 
the Passions; hut the Lord Qiamberlain 
would not allow them to be ^TAt Home ” long, 
for he ordered the theatre to be closed after 
the first night; and Mr. Yates took Ms com- 
pany to the Surrey Theatre. 

In 1837« we find Mr. Yates again at " The 
Adelphi,” where he produced, among other 
novelties^ those equ^triaa performers, tho 
Bedouin Afabe; and, in tiie following year, 
the oriehmM Dancing Qsrla of ladia» well 
knowBXB 4hc Bapaderes.* Indeed, tiie exer- 
tions of Ygfes to eater for pnhlic 
gratification aae isoessaat, os fhBy Ojppears 
by the exeelleut biU of fees he hie psepaired 
for tho present season. 

* For a VW and DefcrlirtWm of the Begaderst, 
Vida Mirror, VoU madh No. 916. 
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OLD FaONT OF TUB ADBLPHl TIIBATRB. 

Thi$ nnprotonding exterior consisted of ft 
neat stuccoed front, the width of ft single 
house, finisliod with a pedimout. 


THE WARNING OP KING J\MES. 


A T.AT or VlIK OLOBir TIME. 


CfhrtAeitirrorO 

** O LTCTE thee, monurcli. Hate awhile,” 

All eiretl luinier cry*d, 

” And 1 11 armie thee uf the fate, 

Witieh ahml td thee betydel 

** This Au>rnin» then wnat crown'd Kyage Inmea, 
All in the mliwtere hiilti*, 

And'ifineiH Uirue, 1 tell te tliee, 
i)hd thim aud there befalle. 


** The Ciiuopie uliove thjnie bend 
W«a soird. ayr kymra, end torne, 

Tl^ roalme shal thiw bd torne ftom thee. 
Ere ni'juie monethe, 1 Wanie 1 


*'Thy bantMWR on the cnitel tower, 
WaMeA tatter'd in the hlnato ; 

It siUnl he tnimptod in ya duate. 
Ere indule mouoiha' be pnate. 


” Tlie erownn dyd tottern on tliy liead — 
p toarktt y* bodyng jij^ I ^ _ 

Ryiig jAmea. ere monie nonetha bee o>9r, ^ 
TbEt oMwkie aludl not be thint*** . 


Ttie liyA«' rode Uyt belie from hyi hatiM,' 
UktoAneaatf hied hee home. 

For writ he wiat the omf ua three, ' 

Were wamyngea of hia doomn. ■ 


WB#:P NOTl 

The nwMa was lonely, and no mmadwne hoard 
From oat those wOUa which once troro joVe deaiala, • 

All waa neglected,— e'ea the iotteli>|arifad wid 
Pined unregarded, uttered qo eweet atridas 
* Death,— Death. -h»d Into heea there ! 

Within, A ohildlott widow hchl oommnne 
With her drear thoiights.— no hope, no friar wdn loft s 

Tlie whole waa bhmk,' exceiA the one short toooa* 
la wliicU. of all she loted n'le was bereft t 
Life,— Ijifri,— tliou'rt hard to bear I 

weep not, widowed Istort, nor yet leploe ; 

Thy hist one is in Heaven, throned in love ; 

And lo 1 that peace xnny once iigaiu be thine. 

Thy fbraier foe, tl^ dearest friend shall prove ; 
Deuth^ltoatli.— will take tln-e tliero. 

Q. G.Jun. 


NEW RELIGIOUS SECT. 

OxB of the most r|pnt developments of fana- 
ticism, is the appeatanco of a new sect in dif- 
ferent parts of England, entitled, " Latter 
Day Saints.” 

it is believed to have made its first juppear- 
anee in Hertfordshire and Leicestershire, firom 
which comities great numbers of its members 
have latoly emigrated to the United States. 
The sect has extended to Laneashire and 
Yorkshire, and by the liij^ours of Us preachers. 
Is now travelling northward into Durham and 
Northumberland. 

The ^Latter Day Saints” assume to do 
many extraordinary things. Among other 
accomplishments pecnliar to those ^o be- 
lieve in the new doctrines, they are declared 
to possess the power of casting out devils, or 
onring the siek by laying hands on them ; of re- 
sisting the operations of the deadliest poisons, 
of speaking with new tongnes, and of work- 
ing mirades of various kinds. They state that 
no ministoTB, now upon the earth, preach the 
gospel but themselves, and that only to them, 
nave the supernatural gifts of the cniireh been 
vouchsafed. The kingdom of God, they say, 
is only open to those who have been bapthud 
by immersion. 

In addition to the Bible, they state that they 
are in possession of another work of oqnal 
authority, entitled The Book of Mormon^ the 
original of which was found engraved in brass 
plates (!!!) in the central land of America. 

Finally, tnw consider this is the last gene- 
ration of inaafand, and that .they have been 
sent into the world cxfUresSly on purpose to 
pr^^are the way for the Son of Man 1 — Leedo 
TimoM. 


BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 

This ipagnificont piece of work ls;l227 feet in 
length by *20 feet in width, and, ti^oasured up 
as the most precious relic, is usually kept at 
the TownJlall in Rouen. Representative of 
the. oiislaaght of the Battle of Hastmi^, tl^ 
appropriate device of the border is d tayer of 
dead moth ' Alluding :to wliioh, Montfuieota 
Obsortea, ^ Is ..eamsge, 
t 2 ■ 
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THE LOVES OF MR: TING CHANG 
AND MISS KEAOU LWAN. 
iFramtkgFoniffm Qtmrterljf Rea, No, xli. <kt, 1840.) 
[ApPBOXIMATIKOlB08t -tO iilie " oMolEfid Joi-<r 

nery ” of afostio gardeB-eliair,iho ^head and 
front” M&iBartSlemoiirQiiaiterly.brirt^ 
vHh origiiial Ghlnoie charaotm ea- 
{bonioaiily reads thus:— Wang Keaou Lwsa 
rfh Neea Chang Han, or the lasting roTenge 
of Mies Keaou Lwaa^Wang.” The tale is 
Tery entertai^iig^ and Mr. Robert Thom has 
done mlnable serviee giving the world this 
translated speehnen of Chinese life and lite- 
rature. 

Mist Lwah seems from her infkney to hare 
been toadied by romantio notions, die would 
often ^ sigh when standing in the pure breeze 
of ^e blight moon,” and complain of her state 
of single bleBsedness. l^ely Miss Lwan, 
Bhys we Cantonese story, was now about 
elj^teen, when the following incidents, sua- 
veelent with amiles, blushes, heart-dghs, 
orotio poetry and a ^fragrant chamber,” 
made her soul quite a palace for pleasure:^] 

One line morning, being the Tsing-Ming 
term, or during the time when the Chinese 
worship at the tomb gf their ancestors, Miss 
KeaonXwan went into the back-garden, ac- 
companied by her good aunt, and her little 
waiung-maid (who, like all waiting-maids, 
was qmte aufaii in the art of deliyering a 
billet<doux, as well as dress-making, and 
dressing hair) to unbend her mind by a game 
in the roundabout. 

During their amusement, they were watched 
by a young jmitleman who was a Sewtsae, or 
Bachelor of Arts, named Ting Chang of the 
ftunily of Chow, in the Foo district of Soochow, 
and tms young gentleman, dressed in mulberry 
coloured clothes, was bending forward his 
head, and looking on, calling out without 
ceasing, " Well, done! Well done!” 

Poor Miss Keaou Lwan’s countenance was 
BUilhsed with bluidies, and, like all timid young 
ladies, she rushed fof 'protection to the first 
person near her, which was her aunt, and then 
made a precipitato retreat to her boudoir or 
framnt chamber, as it is called in CSiina. 

Young Mr, Ting Chang, delighted with the 
adventure, lumps over the wsdl to hover round 
thq eimt, more the atmosphere had been pmv 
1 by her presence, and in so doing was 
laie enoni^ to find " a hsudkereluef of 
ki gaiise. three cubits long, and finely 
ddered;” oveijoyed at his prize, and 
helilte some ftotstm he mskos his exit, and 
•Uea M stand at the same gap in the wall. 
^aX^waitiiig-mald (Ming-hea) makes bw 
apieandfie, who was sent by her nUstress to 
loffto'the M^oosif. 

* The atudenA eeeittg her go feund and 
nenud, agaiu aai j^gaii^ and hunt hero and 
them ana ayerywlmre, imtfiperftetly 'ftgged, 
at leiql^ amHed, and said to her, * My i«ot^ 
the hsMkerol^haviiigslitt^ Into 
anaumr person’s poesessioii, pray what nse^ 


there lockinglhr It On^r Icnged^ The waii- 
ing-nmid raised her head, and, seeing that it 
was a dewtsae vt^o had addressed her, came 
forward wi& a ^ ten thousand blessings on 
yon, young gentleman, I presume that it is my. 
young master who has picked it up; if so, 
please to return it me, and my gratitude will . 
be unbounded!” The student asked, " pray 
whom does tiie gauze handkerchief belong to?” 
llie waiting-maid replied, " It belongs to my 
voung lady.” The student rqjoined, " since it 
belongs to yonr young lady, I must have your 
young lady oome and ask for it herself, and 
tiien I wm return it her.” 

A prettv little flirtation then takeC place 
betw^ the student and the waiting-maid, 
who declares she is the bosom attendant of 
her mistress. Ting Chang still refhses her 
the handkerchief, but begs her to take a little 
piece of poetry to hft nustress, written upon 
a sheet of peach-fiowered pap^, doubled up 
BO as to form a fangahingy or parallelogram 
and, after a little persuasion, aided by the gift 
of an irresistible gold pin, die consents. This 
is the commenoemeiit of a poetical oorrospon- 
dence between the new lovers, "very volumi- 
nous.” One of these letters from Mr. Ting 
Chang, according to the author, leada aunt 
Tsaou to tile disoovory that her niece has a 
lover. 

Keaou Lwan, having read the love-letter, 
placed it on the top of her bookstand. She 
then, in course, went to comb her hair, not 
yet having made a reply, when, unexpect^y, 
aunt Tsaou entered the fragrant apkrtment, 
and, seeing a scribbled sheet of poet^, jmve a 
great start, and exclaimed, " Ah, Miss Keaon, 
these are your elaudestine goings on. How 
could ^ou ever think of concealing this jdeco 
of business from meV* Koaon Lwan biudiod, 
and replied, although wo have been stringing 
a few rhymes together, the thing has not gone 
any ftirther; were it so, 1 should not dare to 
ooiieeal it fiwm my dear aunt.” Aunt Tsaou 
remarked, " This young student, Chow, is- a 
Sewtsae, of Keang- nan province; your respec- 
tive families are much upon a par, why not 
desire him to send a go-between* to arrange 
matters? Yon would then oomplete a matri- 
monial oonnexion for life, and would not this 
be a good plant” 

Mus Lwan verv rationally oonoedes to her 
aunt’s wishes, and, accordingly, writes a few 
rhvmes to her lover, telling him that he would 
" do wril to employ a go-&twcen, to commu- 
nicate a word in season.” Titu^uiang^ upon 
reoeiving the poetry^ sends his viiend, Chaou- 
heo-kow (litemly, the man of Ice) to Captain 

* Th|M uotiis. Mlseied by the |NiMiit8.briiiff mar- 
rteSeB eboat by taiquiring into tbe wletlva poiritiSMw in 
Ufeer the bri^i^ HaStipogm, ns It emeutlel in 
Cblna that ibeieahoold IteanequStltyernfikbfibeih 
tidee. Tha most apprp^te tine to-etanlAnfd to be 
in S|i»ins« and In iiieUrtt taonn of tbe/ClihiwH year. 
IPebmary.) when the |iMQli4we'1ilosicnn»-tu Chin*. 
Onr nadert nill eee the ulhMlou Mr. Chiiw 
oliihpd toeoilvey to hk ftkotw. In wiitiog upon pearh- 
eeloaraa paper. 
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Wangt 66llohuffi ihe honour of his daughter's 
hand. Now Buss L^hran was everytwig to 
her fhther, as dio arranged all lus papers and 
wrote his letters, and as ho eonld not possibly 
do without her, he would give no promise. 
Upon the decision of this hara-hearted parent, 
heaps of Torsos pass between the disconsolate 
lovers. This was not a very favourable state 
of affairs for the lovers, and poor Miss Lwan 
falls siek and reftises to eat. Ting Chang all 
of a sudden remembers that he is d^ly read 
in the science of medicine, and declares to Cap- 
tain Wang that he cag do her more good than 
any of the soothsayers and physicians already 
consulted. The plan succeeds, and he obtains 
two or three interviews with ms fhir one; but 
the tiresome old lady and gentleman are 

i. m j-ii-s- 


always present. To remedy this, he proposes^ 
as an essential thing, that the invalid 


diall 


have more exercise. Vrom this time the 
course of their love runs smootlily, and we 
give our readers the following interesting 
scone of the first vows which pahsed between 
them, while ihoy wore in the garden: — 

<< Ting Chang at length seized an oppor- 
tunity when no ouo was present to urge his 
suit, and oarueatly implored a glance at the 
fta^rant chamber. Koaou Lwan stole a look 
towards the spot where aunt Tsaon stood, and 
^answorod in a low whisper, * tho key is in 
her possession, my brother must himself beg 
it of her.’ Ting Chang in an instant com- 
prehended her moaning, and next day, having 
purchased two pieces of tho finest silks, and a 
pair of gold bracelets, he employs Ming-hoa 
to lay them before aunt Tsaon, This good 
lady forthwith bled away to her nioco, and 
said to her, ' Young Master Chow lias been 
sending mo a very handsome present, I’m sure 
T don’t know what his meanii^ can be h]r so 
doing I * — * Why,’ said Keaou Lwan, * ho is a 
young and thoughtless student, and not with- 
out his faults ; I presume he means by his 
present to solicit my kind aunt’s indulgence !’ 
Aunt Tsaou repliod, * what is most at heart 
with you two young folks X know perfectly ; 
but whatever intercourse you may have, 1 
will never disclose it !' Saying these wo^s, 
slie took the key and banded it over to Ming- 
hea. Lwang’s heart was delighted, and she 
instantly wrote the following stanzas to Ting- 
Chang ■ 

** In BMret 1 take these wtnds and send them to my 
loidt 

Blit do not incousiderately open your lips to other 

- lliis iiifflilthe door of the fragrant apartment niiU not 
be loeked. 

•And when the moon changes the shadows of ihe flowers 
lot my lover come I 

"On; receiving thebe lines. Ting CBiang’s 
joy was Without bounds.' Tbiat ni^t, when 
it .was uSready dusk, and the watchman’aft^ 
drum had flounded, he wiih idow and stealthy 
steps bitot his way ^to the inner section of the 
house, and the baeknioor being ajsi^he 
ways j^i^ himself through it. From the , 
day when he fiolt her pulse in her bed*re<^ 


and returned by thp ^ek^tfarden^ jbe had but 
slender reeoUeotMm of .the pasfliige^ so he 
moved along slowly ; hut at Idkigth' seemg the 
xa}s of a lamp, and Miug-haa waitiaglbr him 
• at the door, he quieken^ hie pflofl, and walked 
Btraiffht into ihe young lady’s ehuqher. 

» %ng Chang made her a low bow, and 
wished to clasp her in his arms, but .Lwan 
pushed him and decfized Ming-hea to cull 
aunt Tsaou to come and sit with her. At 
this the student’s hopes were greatly baulked^ 
and all the bitterness of disappointed leva 
rising up before his eyes, he upbraided her 
with ohaiige of mind, and his tears were about 
to fiow. Lwan, seeing him in this state,, ob- 
served, ^ 1 am a virtuons maiden, and yon, 
sir, are, I believe, no rake ; alas ! it is only 
because the youth poBseBses- talent, and the 
fiair one beauty, that we thus love, thus 
compassionate eaoli other t 1 having clandea- 
tinriy admitted you to my apartment, now 
hold myself yours for ever ! and you, sir, wore 
you now to cast me off*, would not this be a 
poor return for the implicit confidence J re- 
pose in you 1 No ! you must here, in tho 
presenoo of the all-seoing Gods, swear to live 
with me as man and wife, till both our heads 
are white with are ; if yon aim at any irre- 
gidarity beyond thii^ thCu^ you slay mo, yot 
will I not consent.’ 

** Miss Lwan spoke these words with great 
eamostnoBS, and had scarce finished when 
aqnt Tsaon arrived. This lady, in the first 
instaneo, thanked Ting Chang for the hand- 
some present ho had sent her during the day, 
and tno young gentleman in rotnm implored 
her to ttlay 9ie part of a go-between^ and 
marry tbem. Ho swore to be a most faitbfiil 
and loving husband ; and his imprecation, if 
false, fiowed from his month like a torrent. 
Under these circiimBtanoes aunt Tsaou thus 
addressed them both : — ^ My beloved nephew 
and niece, since you wicdi wat I play tho go- 
between, you must begin by writing out con- 
jointly four copies of a marriage-contraet. 

*^*The first copy we will take and bum 
before heaven and earth, so as to call the good 
and evil spirits to witness whai we are about. 

* Another copy yon will leave with me, 
tho go-between, as proof, if at some future 
day, your love towards each other riiould 
wax cold. ^ 

** * The third copy each of you riiould pre- 
serve as pled^, tmit one day or another you 
will join the bridal cups, and go through ihe 
other forms of a regular marriage. 

^ ‘ If the WomUn deqoive the maiL may the 
swift lightning strike her dead t If the man 
deceive the woman, maymmumber^ arrows 
■lay his body ! and fiirther, may ^ or she 
again receive tho punishment of ifoetr crime, 
•in the city of the dead, by fliiiking into the 
hel) of daiSkness for over a^ ever !* 

* Aunt Tsaou pronounced tiie curse in 'Hie 
moH solemn and touchfoginahiier,tliat ithiek 
awe ftir a moment into tlmheaitf’of bojA.'^ 
student and Lwan ; with ibTttual mtdhMi, 
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llow^er. tiiej iM alMmi the am- 

vhl eopids of the mewii^-eoiitraeti whidh 
hemg mleiiiiily Bworn to, they kiMlt hi huao^e 
worafaip before heaven, ana altervwda re- 
turned tibehr heajrty thanks to dn&t . Tsaoa« ' 
She then, prodiu^ rich fruits and aaellow 
wiue^ pledged each of them in a eop^ pud 
Orished the^ Joy as man ai^ vrifo/* 

Chtr yeadem must understand that these 
elandastine atundages very seldom take place 
in diina, and, therefore, our lovers, vrere very 
cautious in tlm movements, for fear that <da 
Mr. Wang shonld dlseover thorn. Matters, 
however, went on very prosperously, and the 
little waiting maid Ming-hea was deegiatohed 
every third or fifth day with an invitation 
from hor mistress to Master Ting Chaug to 
come to her. And thus half a year rolled on, 
and Profosaor Chow’s term of moe being ex- 
pired, he departed, and wonld have taken his 
son with him, but that he refosed, on the plea 
that he wished to complete his course of stn- 
dtea, but really from nts excessive love for 
Miss Lwan. But onr readers will find that 
Love is but a name, as well asf Jondship ; for 
Ting Chang, looking over the Pekin Gazette, 
perceived that his fo&faer, on aooouut of ill 
health, had retired from office, and was gone 
to his native place. A violent desire of seeing 
his parents suddenly seizes him. His grief is 
observed by Miss Lwan and hor aunt, who 
both very generously urge him to follow tho 
dictates of Tiis filial aifectiou. By their united 
entreaties ho at last consouts to go. 

[By our reader’s leave, we too must depart 
with Mr< Ting Chang, for tho present.] 


“AURORAS” AT THE POLE. 

no TllBY SUIT SOUND 1 

Ir is remfukable enough, that concerning an 
atmoi^heric phenomenon so very striking, 
aud so common in northern latitndos, it 
should stiU appear to be left a matter of doubt 
whether it m ever attended with a noise of 
ahy kind. 

The majority of writers are in fovour of its 
being accompaiiiod with sounds of one kind or 
another, in whioh they are supportpd by the 
SN^deut natives of tho several norGLom oonn- 
tines. 

Dr. Henderson says that, when the Aurora 
in Iceland is imrtioularly quick and vivid, a 
oraokling jioiso is hoard, resembling that of 
sparks from an electrical machine. 

1 ^ Chavilos Gieseke states, that in Green- 
land, when very low, the Anroras were much 
agitated, and a mshiug and craekliug umse 
was heard, Ufce that of an electrio spark, or of 
foiling hail.” , ,, , 

Heam^ on tho norihm shore oi America, 
hoard thorn making a rushing and orackling 
noise, “tike the waving of a large flag in a 
IKSle of wind.*^ 


Amdlfn, on Bie emst of foe Polstr sea, says, 
" foe'etreams of brUHaat enekle, sp^- 

kle, Mss, make a whistling sound, and a noise 
eqiud to that of artifloial meworlu.” 

Parry^ on foe other hand^ says, that in^ 
the Pelae sea, It was nevwr attended with foe 
leaet oraeldiBg or rustling neise.” 

lE^wfoliii and his ohms, en foe riumeof 
that sea, sayfoe same foinx, even when the 
changes were most vivid, and foe eomscations 
most rapid. 

Mr. Dslton, and others, had supposed the 
Anrohi to be beyond the region of the atmos- 
phere^ where, we presume, no modification of 
oleetrieity eould exist, or sbnhd be produced ; 
bat, Frimklin and his offi^, by taking an- 
gles at two distant places, and at the same mo- 
ment, satisfied thomselves fost an Aurora was 
not higher than six or seven miles ; and they 
frequ^tly observed it beneath the clouds. 

Fiually, tho servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, all agree in its making a rustling 
noiso, and being frequently very near foe 
earth’s surfoce. 

How are we to reconcile foese discropan- 
oicBl In the same way, perhaps, as the um- 
pire decided in the dilute about the Oolour of 
the cliamoleon — 

** Thuy «n «ro thoy hH aro wrooK.'* 

Tlio several parties have, we eonohido, 
viewed the Aurora, under different circtun- 
Btances^-Bome when vivid, rapid, and strong 
— others when sluggish, slow, and languid; in 
the former case, when not for from the earth ; 
in the latter, when moving slowly at a great 
distance, through a highly attenuated atmos- 
phere. 

In short, we cannot take the nmtive evi- 
dence against the positive affirmauons of so 
many slirewd and sonsible persons.-Qtiaf'- 
terly Jteview. 


LOVE AND DREAD. 

Of all blessings that the clemency of heaven 
has bestowed upon the inhabitants of this 
world of care, 1 know none that can better 
contribute to human happiness than the de- 
light of being loved. But, next to that, T 
value the privilege of being dreaded a$ the 
greatest advantage, and 1 am not even quite 
sure that it is not, in ninety-nine eases cat of 
a hundred, to fear, rather than to affserion, 
that we ovve onr influences over onr fellow- 
heiiigB. Thus, foongh 1 have but little reason 
to praise nature for the advantage of personal 
comeliness, 1 have, in many ocmuTonces, folt 
quite thankfol to Providence that 1 was bom 
rather with a formidable limn a lovely foob ; 
and that, in presence of tiyb^ difficulties, my 
countenance was capable of assuming such an 
air of desperate determmatioiL wd passion, as 
to overawe minds of a less steady tempera- 
ment, in spHe even of a physical superiority 
of stren^, or of odds in foeir fovonr.-Afe- 
moin cf an IfaHan E»ileJ 
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, [The exquisite pMeamof omtory and pathos* 
with whm tbli prodnctloii forther abonnda, 
entice us to derote to it yet another rnaoe. 
Conoeptions and expressions such as &und 
therein, belong to the soblimest and asoet 
sacred school of poetoy.] 

OfFirttLove afi$r Marriage* 

Mw and wife are ^nally concerned to a?oid 
all offences of each other in the heginaiug of 
their conyersation; eyerj little thing can .bust 
an infhnt blosBom>; and the breath of the 
south can shake the little lings of the vine, 
when first they begin to curl like the locks of 
a new-weaned boy, but when by age and con- 
solidation they stiffen into the hardness of a 
stem, and have, by the warm embraces of tho 
sun, and the kisses of heaven, brought forth 
tboir clusters, they can endure the storms of 
the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, 
and yet never bo broken ; so are the early 
unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchfiil ana 
observant. Jealous and busy, inquisitive and 
careful, and apt to take aUrm at every un- 
kind word. Plutarch compares a new mar- 
riage to ** a vessel before the hoops are on, 
everything dissolves their tender eompagina- 
tions; but when the joints are stiffened, and 
are tied by a firm compliance, and propor- 
tioned bending, scarcely can they bo dissolved 
without fire or the violence of iron.*’ 

MarnagiS9 not to 6e iitigiouo. 

Let man and wife be carethl to stifle little 
things, that as fast as they spring they be out 
down and trod upon ; for if they be sufibrod 
to grow by numbers, they make the spirit 
peevish, and tho society troublesome, and the 
aflbotions loose and easy by an habitual siver- 
satioQ. Some men are more vexed with a fly 
than vdih a wound. 

Contrarietieg to be abjured. 

Let them be sure to abstain from idl those 
things, which by experience and observation 
they find to he contrary to eadi other. They 
that govern elephants never appear before 
them in white ; and the masters of bulls keep 
from them all garments of blood, and scarlet, 
as knowing that they will be imj^iont, when 
their natures are provoked by their proper 
antipathies. 

The « Mine/* and « mne;^ of Marriage. 

Let the huEhand and wife infinitely ayeid a 
carions distinction of mine and thme ; for 
thifr hath caused all the laws, snits, and wars 
in (he wcrld ; let them who have bnt one 
person, have also but one interest. . . • . « Ma-, 
' Carina, in his thiriy-seeemd Homiiy, 
frdiy hi tins particular, ** a woimui MTothed 
to a man bears all her porUoit. anA With • 
miglity Im pours into the Iwiids of her 
husband^and says,. I harve nothuig of mg 


own j-H«y go^^ w PPitfpB, my body, and 
my mind, are yonze.*’ 

Of the AuthoHtg if 

A husband’s power ever hitwffh ia ]mtemal ' 
and friendly, not magisterial ahd dospotio 
When Adam made thatlbnd axovaelbr his 
fo^ in eating the foriddden tree, ho said^ 
^ Hie woman thou gavost to he wUh mo^-aho 

g »ve me.” Ho says not, ^ Tho woman wnicdi 
ou gavost to me,” no mich thing : she la 
nono of his goods, none of his possessionB. not 
to bo reckoned amongst his servants, 6od did 
not give her to him so ; but, " The woman 
thou gavest to be teith me, that is to be ^e 
partner of my joys and my sorrows, then 
gavost her for use, not for dominion.” " Si 
iu Caiutf ego Caia” was publicly proclaimed 
upon tho ibrofdiold, when tho tride entered 
the Roman bridegroom’s hands and power. 
Doineettciig of Woman. 

Man and wffo iu a family, are as the sun 
and moou in the firmament of heaven ; he 
rules by day, and she by night ; that is,in the 
lessor and more proper ciroles of her aflbirs, 
in the couduot of domestio provisions and no- 
cessary offices, and shines only by his light, 
and rules by his authority ; and as the moon 
in opposition to the sun riiines bri£;hteBt, that 
is, then, when she is in her own circles, and 
separate regions, so is the authority of the 
wife then most conspicuousi, when she is sepa- 
rate, and in her proper sphere ; in gynaeeOf 
In the nursery, and offices of domestic employ- 
ment. 

Kindneee to Wivea. 

^ Let him love his wife even as himself,’^— 
and Be not bitter against her.”— No man 
hateth his own flesh, but nouridieth it, and 
cherisheth it ; and he certainly is strangely 
saorilcgious, and a violator of all that is sa- 
cred and humane, who uses her rudely, who 
is fled for protection, not only to his house, 
but also to his heart and bosom. Marcus 
Aurelius said, that ** a wise man ou£^t often 
to admonish his wife, to reprove her sridom, 
but never to lay his hands on her.” The 
marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudenesses ; it is a iHhig 

S ire as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as 
e world. 

JOtelioiouaneae of true Love. 

There is nothing can please a man without 
love ; and if a soan be weary of the wise dis- 
eonrses of the ApostlcB, SAd of. the innooeiicy 
of an even’ and private fertano, <» hates peace 
or a fruitflil yeair, he hath reaped thorna and 
thistles from the choicest fioWEsrs of Paradise, 
” for nothing can sweeten ffiliwty itself, bnt 
love but when a man dwells in lOve, then 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant iM/ tbe 
difoppings upon the hfll ef Ilermon, her ^es 
are &ir as the light cf heaven, she io'Stjjl^ii* 
and he can quemdiliiB tb%ifC,|^ 
ease his Oares, and htl 
]ber lap, sad can reiwBoibo to M Bsnteary 




Mid ref^etoiy^ and bia giinlM 
i^pid omto Ife uum can' i(3SL 

Imt he that loree Idaidiildif^ how aqauf deir 
lidous aooents maho nm^i^a heaii,diuiijOei]i 
the pretty eonveraatioii of thoae dean plotea; 
their cmldishiiMi, their itahtmecwg, wdr 
little aagefB, their innooencOy their Impetfee- 
tioae, their neoesntieB, are eo marw little eme* 
naticme of Joy and comfort to hue that de- 
lights in their persons and society. 

O/pmonal 

Above all the instances of love, let the hns- 
hand preserve towards the wife an inviolable 
faith, and an unspotted chastity ; for this is 
the marriage-rhig, it ties two hearts hj an 
eternal Band ; it ie like ihe ohembim'e flan- 
ing sword, sot for tiie guard of Paradise. No 
nan must touch the fbfbidden tree, that in 
the midst of the garden, which is the tree of 
knew-ledge and lim. Chastity is the seonrity 
of lote, and preaervee all the mysteriousness 
like the secrete of a temple. Under this look 
ie deposited security of families, the union of 
aflhetions, the repairer of aocidental breaohee. 
This is a grace that is secured and shut up by 
all arts of hoaveii, and the defouoe of laws, 
the locks and bars of modesty, by honour and 
reputation, by fear and shame, by interest and 
high regards ; it is only to be ended by death. 

Further Eulogy on thie Graoe, 

In this pMiQ it is flt that the wisdom and 
eeveiity of tlie man should hold forth a pure 
taper, that his, wife may, by seeing the beau- 
ties and transparenoies of that crystsl, dress 
he^ mind and her body by the li^t of eo poio 
refleetionB ; it is certain he vnll ezpeet it 
ft'on the modesty and retirement, flK>m the 
passive nature and colder temper, from the 
humility and fear, from the hononr and love 
of his wife, that ahe be pure as the eye of 
heaven : and therefore it is but reasonu that 
the wisdom and nobleness, tlie love and con- 
fidonoo, the streni^ and severity, of the man, 
should be as holy and certain in this graoe, as 
be Is a severe ezaotor of it at her haude, who 
can be more easily tempted by another, ard 
less by hersdf* 

uf" tToman’f rirfrcsf, iter true Omamenie. 

A wife should partake seoretly, and in her 
heart, of all his joys and sorrows. ^ to believe 
him comely and foir, though tke sun hatii 
^Irawn a cypress over him for ae marriages 
are net to bo contracted by the bands and 
0 ye, but with reason and the hearts, and dia- 
moMs cannot make the woman virtnous, nor 
him to value her, who sees her put them off, 
then when (dianty and modesty are her 

brifl^htest adornments Indeed, the oni- 

ward omaasMfnl is flt to take fools, but they 
are not werih the taldiig j bnt she that hath 
a wise husbafld, most mice him to an eter- 
nal dearness by the veil df modesty, and the 
grave robee of chastity, the otuknent of meek- 
sdsi, and the Jewele 4ff fa^ and eharity ; she 
■ am have no fbbuB bnt Uuihlngs, her biig^ 


nasi mnsl be^pnvilfy, and die most shine round 
aim whlh eweetnesaea and .friendship, and 
dte PhaQ be pieasaait while she lives, and 
when abe dies. 


THB TWO WHITE BOSES; 
on, AM AmonoMacB oiul. 

[Tbb following eingnlar eaee wae bronchi, last 
spring, before the justice of peace of the fourth 
distriet in Paris. The d>bject the depute 
was two white roses, whose withered loaves 
bad long sinee been dispersed to the winds^} 

Madame Oa/flen, (mantua-makerj — I 
demand thirty francs (six dollars) damagos, 
from Miss Flora IiBnville^ for having caused 
me to lose an order worth one hundred and 
fifty francs. 

Judge. — EzplaiD the fhets. . 

Mtwame. — Yes, sir. About two months 
ago. Miss Leontino de Crillon was to be mar- 
ried to the Prince of Germont-Tonnerre ; the 
marriage gifts wore to bo magnificent. 1 re- 
ceived an order to make a dr^ for the bride; 
it was to be a ehef~d*auvre. Splendid lace^ 
pearls, gimp— all the marvelB m the art of 
drosB-makiug wore to be united. But some- 
thing more rare at that time was wanting ; 
it was a natural white rose — a rose at the end 
of February 1 

Judge.’^And Miss Flora engaged to pro- 
cure one for you I 

Madame.’--YoB, sir;' she cultivates flowers, 
and often sells them to the great miUmers^ 
the capital. I went to her, and she promised 
to lot me have one of the two roses she then 
possessed, for twenty five francs, which sum 
was to be paid on delivery. 1 depended on 
her promise, but she did not keep it faith- 
folly ; for 1 did not receive the rose, and for 
that reason, they refused to take the wedding 
dress. 

Judge, — fTo Miss Flora.) — Why did you 
not deliver the rose ! 

Miss Flora. — (with timidity,) — It was 
not my fault. The evening before the day on 
wliich 1 had promised the white rose to Ma- 
dame Galllen, a shower, which took place 
during my absence, made the flower expand, 
and some nonrs afterwards nothing remained 
of it but the stem. What 1 toll you is the 
truth I 

I beUevB yon, young girl. ..But 
the second rose, conld you not have delivered 
that? 

Miss Flora, — {with tears in her euee,'^ 
Oh I ae to that (me, it was not, promised. Ma- 
dame Gailien would oertainly bate accepted 
it, for it was the mm bcMtnfol of tfao two. 
Bnt I eonld not e^veit«^' b was djeetmed.ta 
my mother. 

Ju€lge , — ^Was it her bl^>^day 1 

Miss Floraf^Sorrimifully,):^'JSOy sir, it ^ 
was the anniveriniry of her dmith. {i*rofe$snd 
sensaii^ in the uudUotyf.) Jhmy yoyf 1 
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Uy on her ioinl) one nf ihoie white rom whleh 
■he eo mneli Idfed. This yeu I did tiw flame. 
I said to myself, the bride will be aa hand- 
some with a flower leas, and my po6r mother 
flliall again to-day have her fayonrite rose. 

* Here Miss ^ra shed abundant teara, and 
Madame Gallien, endeavouring to conable her» 
aaid to the jndg^'* Stop the cauae, air, it is 
wrong for me to moloflt this poor girl for a 
good action; let ua aay no more about, it ia a 
misfortune that eannot be hriped. All that t 
wish for compensation, is to have a dau^ter 
like Mies Flora.” • 

The justice of peace, much affected, sent 
away the parties without any farther trial. 


WILLIAM HANBURYnS ECCENTRIC 
CHARITY. 

Or all strange oharities instituted by eccen- 
tric individuals, there are none more curious 
or extraordinary tlian those of William Han- 
bury, rector of Church Langton, Leicester- 
shiro, who seems to have had strong faith in 
the truth of tho maxim Nugm %er\a du- 
run/.” Tho charities of this ffentleman, who 
died in 1778, were founded ”for ever,” and 
it is to be regretted that he waa not himself 
endued with immortality, for no trustees can 
possibly carry out by means of the fhnds left 
to them, the vast projects conceived by the 
visionary, though benevolent, mind of the 
founder—projeetfl which were calculated to 
effect objects which would riiod a lustre over 
the neighbouriiood which was to be sp mroatly 
benefited, and would mahe it the seat of learn- 
ing, happiness, and benevolence. 

But to desoend to partioulars. The find 
with which the charity oommeneed, was fif- 
teen hundred pounds, which was tho amount 
of some book debts eolleoted in by tho foun- 
der, 2b’th of S^tember, 1767, and given by 
him to the charity, and which was to be put 
out at interest, or invested in land, and suf- 
fered to accumulate, as was also the produce 
of some plantations assigned over in aid of 
tho same object, in this, there was nothing 
at al] extraordinary, but mark what it was 
to effect. 1 1 was, by accumulation, to become 
a fhnd for tiie following objects : — ^Founding 
and maintaining a schori, and an organ, with 
a salary for an organist in Churoh Langton ; 
founding charity schools, for ever, for boys 
and girls, in some parish every year; bean- 
tifying the church, and ereotrag an organ, 
with a salary for an organist, in some parish, 
also every year ; providing beef fbr the poor 
of tlie Langtens, fbr ever, on St. Thomas's 
I>ay ; annafl% laying Hie foundation <ff a 
beef feast for the poor of some paririi; a^- 

to ths^diariim^y tibf foan<£^^w^lis£^ 
and maintaining a printing-ofllce for the pul^ 
lication of pious books of instmdtion, &c.; 
oupporthig m hbs^tal for riiriy poor women ; 
buildiiig <a grammuf^eriioel,'. ti^fether with 
lodgings for apKifeiBor> whose buttness rimuid 


b 0 to teach rhelotio, lAtlsL and 

Greek ; and maintawling profossoriMps of 
musie, b<rts&y, mrijiemaBcs, antiduHy, and 
poetry, for suiem boys of, the foundsdim as had 
a taste for such things. 

Deeds werp dn/wn up f)im ill these pur- 
poses during the li^tlme cf Mr. Hanbnry, sf 
was ulso a flnfil' or explanatory deod^ whiath; 
calls for prilticnlar notice. Sy thisaeed^ ^.R - 
was ordem that the trustees of the obweitj^' 
should defer thrir operathms until the whole 
fond sbopM amount to 250,600/., (II !) which, 
at 4 .per oent, wmild produce an ansnal 
comie of 10,000. When the era of this como 
menoement arrives, (before which the sole 
expenditnre is to be 6L 6s. a year, for beef to 
the Langton poor) the income is to be first 
used in building a grwd and etately rimreh, 
at Church Langton, in the raising of which, 
no less than 1 00,000/. is to be laid out. There 
are to be provided— the grandest organ that 
can be mime — stalls for the trustees, profes- 
sors, &o.— ohandeliers and ornaments— and a 
gwd service of plate. 21io table and altar- 
piece are to be of the finest marble, over which 
is to be a Resurrection-pieoe by the best mas- 
ter that shall be flonrishing at Hie Hme. Tho 
church is to be truly Gothie, and to have 
three handsome steeples, tha twest of which 
must be three hundred feet* high, at least. 
When this work has been completed, the tn^ 
tees are to proceed to the building of the pic- 
ture-room and lihra^, which is to be called 
the Temple of Relirion and Virtue, and ano- 
ther noble erection lor a mnsenm, lai^ enon|B^ 
to contain the greatest ool!ection. These 
being effected, lodgings for the different pro- 
fessors, public schools, faoroital^ and grand 
printing-offioe are to be finished. 

The salaries of the professors arc directed 
to be agreeably with the fonnder'o rules, which 
make the total of snob expenses 5909/. per 
annum. A share of the inoome of the foun- 
dation not exceeding 1000/. a year, is to bo 
annually used in bnwllng and endowing an 
hospital at Chnroh Langton, for the Counties 
of Leicester and Rutland ; and this annual 
payment is to continue until the hospital is 
esMliriied in such a manner as to bo able t^ 
support itself from the propertv bought with 
the annual grants which wiU then cease, A 
sinailar mode is to be adopted , with, idl the 
other counties, until the whole are proyided ■ 
with the like endowed instituHons I Besidos 
the defraying of the necessi^ expenses at- . 
tending tho numerous instituUons already 
named, it was ordered Hiat, not only sliould 
the decayed tradesman, the poor but honest 
prfeoner, and tho widow, and oi^hs^i, he ror, 
ueyed and comforted, bpi tha;; 
iudnstrious also, should ever find ouoovnige- . 
mm^t and assistance ; and money should nsA 
be wanting to assist in carrying on proscou- 
tions against rogues of all sorts. In. short,., 
thdl thero was no caJ^ity befelUng any bjCv, 
fire or water, -storm or iemperi, but sboMld bO. 
Slhriated. 
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But '4NPW, ibis 1 MEB all. AmanK 
wiovta dniiai laid daim for ilia prafaMor of 
afttSduitj^ i« tikat of arritiag a HlMm of lol- 
oester; and^aaolNmorii.tiiatiadoBO, ofaaoite, 
ooniitj, and co ptoooodiiitf antil a hiatoty (d* 
moTf etncBkj has boon wfittoii by him, or bia 
fBoeattora in office. And tbeaewore i^ibbo 
more dcetdieB, bni mks dicplajingoniditloB 
and reacardii; and hi wbidi tne profeuor mm 
to be asahited by the mathematical rarfeoBor 
in drawing maps, and liy the proiMeor of 
botany in the deswip^onfl of enrioua plants. 

Whaterer may be thought of the mode In 
which the founder instituted his charity, and 
howoTer Tisionary these viewB may be consi- 
dered^ of bis diaraeter and intentions, there 
oahbe no difference of opinion. There can bo 
no doubt that he formed his project with the 
henerolent intention of benefiting his neigh- 
bourhood, though the blessings were to be 
conferred at anextmordinarily distant period.* 
And the rules to be laid dourn, and the objects 
whose interest he so earelhlly sought, equally 
show that it was his desire to promote the 
spread ef religion, as well as to inculcate 
other instruction, and to throw the shield <ff 
comfort orcr the distressed, the miserable, 
and the' naked. L. W. S. 

CAEN: 

ITS QUAB1UE8 AMD BUILDinQS. 

Thb Caon quarries, hare been long renommh 
in England, but tliey, in truth, funiirii stone 
of Tory different quaHties. In seme localities, 
the consolidation is imperfect, and the masses 
of stone taken hence, become, when exposed 
to the action of tSio weather, gradnally disin- 
leip^ted, so as to fall to pieces. Some of the 
modem walls in Caen, present a series of per- 
fect honoy-combs (the softer parts of the stone 
having been destroyed and washed out), and 
appear as if tooled in imitation of the masonry 
largely used by some of the Italian architects 
at me period of the roviyal. Indeed, a neat 
part of the town is in a miserably dilapi wed 
state frenn the same cause, having become a 
more ^ stone-quarry above ground.” 

In the city of Caen, especulfy, many of the 
ohurehea, and these not the oldest, are so rent 
by the failure of their foundations, or are so 
mst decaying, throu^ the uso of improper 
stone, that woy will become ruins in a few 
years, if speedy measures be not taken to re- 
store them. The churrii of St. Jean may be 
embtiened as an example ; the west front of 
it has sunk on one side more than twelve 
Inches, and js^ consequently, rent firom the top 
to bottm. — Architectvral Remains in 

Lawer hy Qeorge GodwmfjuH* 

* The total Aioda of file ehatity at the dme of the 
loqttin of'tlie Charity CunnniiSiaiMnni (who demote 
Bomthno tweiri>flvepimto.th» euldoct.) in 1837, 
wMie about gA^/aua tlw only imyttent at prfNent 
. .piiiri* !■ Uh) ]|l«e Moiorai alrciuiy aUudei to. Wlieo 
<; pXl riwiloida triMkHw deihod'Siiioiims^^ 
'attilbsAef money? 


THE PUKE OF KENT’S LODaS, 
NOVA eooni. 

Tire meming I left Halifax was one of the 
most briffiiHst ones tlmt. in ^ dSmaie, dis- 
tingdshthis sessenof msimr. Atthedis-* 
tance ef eercB miles firoa thelowii, is a ndned 
lodge, buiH by his Royal Highness the late 
Dnke of Xent^ when oenaBaader in-dhiBf of 
the ftnees in this eohmy, (Nova Scotia) once 
his ffivourite snmmer residettee, and the Boene 
of his mumfleent hospitalities. It is impossi- 
ble to visit this q»ot without the most melan- 
choly feelings. The tottering fimees, the 
ruined grottoes, the long and winding ave- 
nues, cut out of the forest, overgrown by; rank 
grass, and occasional shrubs, and tihe silsnce 
and desolation that pervade everything axonnd, 
all bespeak a rapid and premature decay, re- 
call to mind the untimely &te of its noble and 
lamented owner, and toil of fleeting pleasures, 
and the transito^ nature of all earthly thixi|g8. 

It is but a short time sinoe this mansion 
was tenanted by its royal master, and in that 
brief space, how great has been the devasta- 
tion of tlie elements. A few yean more, and 
all trace of it will have disappeared for ever. 
Its very sight will soon beoome a matter of 
doubt. Tbo forest is fast reolaiming its own, 
and the lawns and omamonted gardens, an- 
nually sown with seeds scattered by the winds 
from the surrounding woods, are relapsing 
Into n state of nature, and exhibiting, in de- 
tached patches, a young growth of such trees 
as are common to the country. 

As 1 approached the house, 1 notioed that 
iho windows were broken out, or shut up with 
rough boards, to exchxdo the rain and foiow ; 
tbo doors Bopjmrted by wooden props instead 
of binges, vdnch hung loosely on ^ panels ; 
and that long, luxuriant clover, grew in the 
eaves, which had boon originally derigned to 
conduct the water from the roof, but becoming 
ohoked with dust and decayed leaves, bad 
aflbrded mffleient foed Ibr the nourishment of 
eoarse grosses. The portico, like the house, 
had been formed of wood, and the flat surface 
of its top imbilnng and retaining moisture, pre- 
sented a mass of vegetid^le matter, from which 
had sprung op a young and vimrous birch- 
tree, whose stieni^ and freshness seemed 
to mock the helj^esss weakness that nou- 
rished it. 1 had no desire to enter the apart- 
ments, and, indeed, the aged ranm, vraose 
occupation was to watch over its decay, and 
to prevent Hs premature destruction by the 
plunder of its fixtures and more durable mate- 
rials, informed me that the floors were unsafe. 
Altogether, the soene was one of a most de- 
pressing kind. 

A small brook, which bad by a skilful hand, 
been led over seteal precipitous deseents, per- 
iormed its feats alone and unobserved, and 
seemed to murmur out its complaints, as it 
burned .over its re<dcy ebiumel to miagle with 
the sea; whilst the wind, sighing throw 
umbsigiiMSia vrood, apfienred ^to aesuine a 
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load# Itod mm uelaiiclioly wail^ as H «wq»t 
through tho long yiieant passages, and de- 
serted saloons, and esc^>ed in plaintiye tones 
from the broken easements. The oiffiees, as 
,woU as the emamentsa bmldings, had shawd ' 
tho same fate dpthe house. The voofti of all 
had tUlen in, and mdiddered into dusbi the 
doors, sashes, and floors, had disappeared; 
and the walls only, which were in part hniH 
of stone, remains to attest their oaistenee 
and nse. The grounds exhibited similar etfocts 
of neglect, in a elimato whore the living Wood 
growB*so rapidly, andthe dead decays so soon, 
as in Nova Scotia. 

An ari>oar, which had been oonstruoted of 
lattice-work, for the |upport of a flowering 
vine, had fallen, and was covered with vege- 
tation ; while its roof alone remained, sup- 
ported aloft by limbs of trees, that growing 
up near it, had become entangled in its net- 
work. A Chinese temple, once a fhvourite 
retreat of its owner, as if in conscious pride of 
its preference, had offered a more suooessftil 
rosistanoe to the weather, and appeared in 
tolerable preservation ; while one small sur- 
viving beU, of the numorons ones that once 
ornamented it^ gave out its solitary and me- 
lancholy tinkling, as it vraved to tho wind. 
How sad was its mimio knell over pleasures 
that wore fled for ever ! 

Tho contemplation of this deserted house Is 
not without its boneficial effect on the mind ; 
for it inculcates humility to the rich, and re- 
Kignatiou to the poor. However elevated 
man may be, there is much in his oouditiou 
that reminds him of tho infirmities of his na- 
ture, and reooueiles him to the decrees of Pro- 
videnceJIk^ May it please yonr Majesty,” said 
EncHd, to his royal pupil, ‘Uhere is no regal 
road to science. You must travel in the same 
path with others, if yon would attain the same 
end.” These forsaken grounds, teach us in 
similar terms, this consolatory truth, that 
there is'uo exclusive way to happiness re- 
served evon for those of Uio most exalted 
rank. Tho smiles of fortnno are capricious, 
and sunshine and shade are unequally distri- 
buted ; for though tho surface of life is thus 
diversified, the end is uniform to all, and in- 
variably terminates in the grave. 

Ruins, like deaih, of which, at once, they 
are the emblem and the evidence, are apt to 
lose thidr effect from their frequency. Tho 
mind beepm^B aoonstomod to them, and the 
moral is lost. The picturesque alone remains 
predominant, and criticism supplies tho place 
of reflection. Bni this is the only ruin of any 
extent in Nova Scotia, and the only spot 
either associated with royalty, or set ai^ 
and oonsecrated to solitude and decay. The 
stranger pauses at a sight so unusual, and 
iuqidtes the cause; he learns, with surprise, 
that this pitee was devoted exclusively t 6 
pleaaire^that care and eertpw never entered 
tShat ihb rcAco of uurtli and mueio 
was ahM;he«sd''irithih^ its gates. It was the 
tempoinupy abodedf « i^!iiiee^i>f onu, too, had 


he Bved, that would ha^ inherited the first 
and ftdrest empire in tht worlds All that 
man eah give, or mek ea}oy, awaited 
but an over-mling and imenitable Providence 
'decreed, at the very time when his Bnccesslon 
seemed most certain, that the aoepM ahonhl 
pass into the hands A another. This intefii- 
genoe interests and excites his feelings. He 
enters, and hears at evwy step, the voice of 
nature proclaiming ihe doom that awaHs alike 
the prince and the peasant. The desolation 
he sees appals him. The swallow nestles in . 
the empty chamber, and the sheep find a‘ 
noon-day shelter in the banqueting-room, ‘ 
while the iU-omened bat rejoices in the damp- 
ness of the mouldering mins. Everything 
recalls a recollection of the dead ; every spot 
has its record of the past; every path its foot- 
step; every tree its legend; and even the 
nniversal silence that reigns here, has an 
awfiil eloquence that oveipowers the heart. 
Death is written everywhere. Sad and de- 
jected, he turns and seeks some little relic, 
some small memorial of his deceased prince, 
and a solitary neglectod garden-flowor, strug- 
gling fbr existence among tho rank grasses 
prosonts a flitting type of the brief existence 
and transitory nature of all around him. As 
he gathers it, he pays the silent but touching 
tribute of a votivo tear to the memory of him 
who has departed, and loaves tho place with 
a mind softened and snbdned, but improved 
and purified by what he has seen.— 

0/^* Sam sack:* 


NAPOLEON»S TOMB. 

The second model of the tomb of Napoleon, 
by Marochetti, which is to be erected in the 
luvalides, is finislied. It represents a mass 
of granite, having an outranco on each of tho 
four rides with folding doors, in the style of 
the Renaissance. , Each of these ontranoos is 
surmounted by an eaglo. Above is a pedes- 
tal, the base of which has an allegorical figure 
at each ao^e, holding tho emblems of power. 
On the top of tho pedestal is an equestrian 
statue of the omporor. M. Marochetti is said 
to be preparing a third model. Amongst the 
preparations ror the funeral the following is 
spoken of. It is said that on the shmmit of 
the Arc de Trioi)iq>he there wifi bO a , trium- 
phal car with four horses, representing tho 
apotheosis of the Emiporor. The wooden tmild- 
ings now erecting on the esi^nade of the In*^ 
vsuidoB, and which are to extend at reg^ated 
distances from each other to the Barrier de 
l^toile, are intended to shelter the workmmi 
^9 are charged with the erection In each, of 
an exiOnnouB statue in plaster, repteiaienting A 
King of France. These wooden konsos ai^ 
thirty fact high and fl»ur wide. They are- to 
be V removed ibr the purpose of exporing the 
stones the day before the oereoMny. ; Messrs* 
Ti^oomi, ComberronsCi,,, and Hittorff . are 
charged with the snpei^'endanoe' of aB the 
arrangements.— €/a%nant. 
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HlODUt AOB.WW MOmm OR OIiiSB. 

M. Viam has publlriied following reenKa 
ofJiis oxperimeiitB and Ingoiries on the oom- 
position of the oolonn of ancient stained 

Cffmeral Ijiiharge or mininmj 5; 

fine sand, 1 ; borax, from .5 to 1.5. 

Oehre Tint, or yc//ofc.->Sub8alphate of 
iron, 1; fuse, 5; oxide of zinc, 1. 

Dark Oohre Tint. — Sabsolphate of iron, 
slightly calcined, 4; oxide of zinc, 1 ; fuse, 4.5. 

Cotour. — Peroxide of red iron, ob- 
tatned by oaloination of the sulphate, 1; 
fuse, 2. 

5 i! 0 fipttine IZed^Peroxide of iron, ditto, 1 ; 
ftise, iH. 

Violot Bed. — Oxide of iron, flesh colour, 
calcined, 1 ; flise, «*i. 

Light Zlrotcn.'-^Sttbsulphate of iron, cal* 
dnod, 1 ; black oxide of cobalt, 1.5; fuse, 5. 

Dark Proton.— <lxide of iron by ammoniac, 
1 ; oxide of zinc, 4; fuse, 4. By substituting 
for the zinc 1.5 of oxide of cobalt, the brown 
is converted into a black. 

Light Qrey. — Subsulphate of iron, 1.5 ; fhse, 
4 ; oxide of zinc, I ; black oxide of cobalt, 1.2* 
This has to be fried and pulverised. 

Blue Greg. — Fuse, 5; oxide of zinc, 2; 
oxide of cobalt, 1. This mixture has to be 
meltodand run. 

Brown Black. — Oxide of iron, 4.5; oxide 
of copper, 1; black oxide of cobalt, 1; flise, 
2; oxide it niaganose, 2. This has to bo well 
pounded and slightly roasted. 

Blue Black. — Ditto, ditto, with .5 of oxide 
of cobalt, and .5 of oxide of copper added. — 
PurU LeUer. 

^Public Sounialfl, 

BSNTliBY’S MISCBLLAlfT. NO. XLVfl. 

November, 1840. 

[Thb ofowninjfi; chapter of this month’s Bent- 
ley~topt with a sable head of blackdetter 
type — ^is " Morrie England in the olden time,” 
from the pen of Mr. George Daniel, whose 
spirited burlesques have alreMv sparkled with 
grotesque lustre among the orimal contribu- 
tions of the ** Mirror.” 

Mr. Daniel’s introductory preamble sallies 
out like a flourish of trumpets, but amid its 
enlivening fanfare, there are some pleosing 
undertones which evince his hahitual jocula- 
rity and Umkommie. ” We have all our liiis,” 
sm he, ** been a hunter after oddities, and 
while we have studied attentively the past, 
we have been Inoderately solicitous for the 
future. We hsfve lost, our frijond, rather than 
our joke. toAsa Ms kae been the letter . of the 
iim ; and have b«i^' free of discourse where it 
has been eourteQdsly .i%e«dved, preferring (in 
the cant of pompohs ignonmec, which is dear, 
'at'^ny nrice!) to m&o ouiemvee ^ch^p,,” 
niBm than be set down ns exdluaive imd un- 


kind.” Ank^e^^WooHo/OekyM 
der^leingt^atSB^diwavergleauiffmfeQM, 
^nuoiwmi not mar ^ with hie pride^eeljiahnee^ 
aadgtoomP 

» Crimped space precludes crar (d^ng many 
of the recondite and valuable notes wim which 
the textual matter is bordaiw; but with 
pleasure, extract the following acenrate pic- 
ture of ^Faire Islington,” fenore her rural 
charms had merged into obsolescenoe, or the 
flaunty plumes of her Ooefcneyism' become 
abased in the dust.] 

CLBRKENUtel., AND OLD ISBLDON.^ 

A century a^, tim advantages of early 
rising to the dnzea were fiur more numcronB 
than at iffesent. A brisk walk of ten miantes 
brought him into tho fields from ahnost any 
part of tho town ; and after luxuriating three 
or four miles amidst clover, sorrel, butter- 
cups, aycj and corn to boot 1 tho fresh breeze 
of mom, the fragrance of the flowers, and 
the pleasant prospect, would inspire happy 
thouj^ts: and, as nothing hotter shaipens 
the appetite than these deli^tfiil companions, 
what was wanting bnt a substantial breakfitst 
to prepare him for the bnsiiieBS of the dayl 
For this, certain firugal houses of entertain- 
mont were established in tho rural outskirts 
of the Metropolis,* whore every momnig, ex- 
cept Sundays, flue tea, sugar, bread, butter, 
and milk,” might bo had at fonrpence per 
head, and coffee at three half-penco a disn.” 
And as a walk in summer was an excellent 
recruit to the spirits after reasonable toil, tho 
friendly hand that lifted the latch in the 
morning, repeated the kind ofilco at erening 
tide, and spread before him those refreshing 
elements that ^^cheei^ but not inMyriate;” 
with tho harmless addition of music dan- 
cing. Ale, wine, and punch, were subse- 
quently iuciudod in the bill of fare, and dra- 
matic representations. But of latter years, 
the town has walked into the country, and 
the citizen can just espy, at a oonsi4^^^<) 
distance, a patch of flowery turf, and a green 
hill, when his leisure and strength are ex- 
hausted, and it is time to turn homeward. 

The north side of London was famous for 
suburban bouses of entertainment. Midway 
down Gray’s Tnu Lane stand Town’s Fnd 
Lane (so called in the old maps), or Elm 
Street, which takes its name from some elms 
that onoe grew there. To the right is Mount 
Pleasant, aud on its summit is phmted a little 
hostelrie, which oommauded a deli^tfal pros- 
pect of fields, that are now annihilated ; their 
site, and our sight, being profonod by tho 
House of Coirectlon and the Treadmill I Far- 
ther on, to tiie right, is Warner Street, which 

* " Tbh h to nil Lndlw and OentlRilfliit 

at f^'iwer's oristaiul Urvjikbstlng-Hut. bi*twi*en Nir 
Hufm MiddletoD'a H«nd rind Nt. John Stioet Bioad, by 
ttie N nr fffvMr sMo< ftontiug Saddier'a Walla, may be 
had t-%fry>moniliis, racept Buadaya Am tea, aotfar. 
bvaad, bjidter. and milk, at foarmuiee |N*t head ; oidibe 
at thiaMialflamce a diah. A«d in the afternoon, tea. 
augai^ and milk, at threrpenee per head. »|th seed 
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the low of M balkd pootry and 

maftio, win mavn pm without a bIi^ ; for 
thoroy while the town were applauding hie 
dramatic droUeriee, and hu beantifol eongs 
dhanned ellke the humble and the refined,* 
their author, Henry Carey, in afit of melan- 
eholy • destroyed himself. Gloae by, stood the 
old Bath House, which wae built over a CWd 
^ring by one Walter Baynes, in 1697.* 
house is xaaed to the gvottM, but the 
spring remains. A few paces forwm, is tho 
Lord Gobham's Hei^ transmogrified into a 
modem temple for tippling ; its shady gravel 
widks, handsome grove of trees, aim green 
bowling alleys, are long since destroyed. Its 
opposite neighbour was (for not a vestige of 
the ancient Duilding remains) the Sir John 
Oldoastle, where the we^ wayforer was in- 
vited to regale himself upon moderate terms. 
Show-booths were erecM in this immediate 
neighbourhood fbr Merry-Andrews and Mor- 
rioe-dancers. Onward was the Dueking- 
Poud ; and, proceeding in almost a straight 
line towards " Old Iseldon,** were the London 
Spa, originally built iu 1206 ; Phillip’s New 
Wells; the New Ked Lion O^kplt: Mul- 

berry Gardens ; the ShsksiMare’s Head Ta- 
vern and Jubilee Gmdeus ; the New Tun- 
bridge Welle, a fimhiouablo morning lounge 
of the nobility and gentry during the early 

e .rt of the eighteenth century ; the Sir Hugh 
yddleton’s Hoad; the Farthing Pie House 7 I* 
and Sadler’s Music House, and ^ Sweet 
Wells.” A little to the loft were Merlin’s 
Cave, Bagnigge Wells, the English Grotto 
(which stood near the New River Water- 
works in the fields), and fkrther in advance, 
White Conduit House* Passing by the Old 
Red Lion, bearing the date of 1415, and since 
brightened up with some regard to the taste 
of ancient times ; and the Angri,~Hiow a fal- 
len one ! — a huge structure, the architecture 
of which is anyming but angelic, having risen 
on its ruins,— we enter Tslington, described 
by Goldsmith, as ^ a pretty and neat town.” 

In ” The Walks of Iriiugton and Hogsdon. 
with the Humours of Wood Street Compter,'* 
a comedy, by Thomas Jordan, 1641, the scene 
is laid at the Saracen’s Head, Isliiigton, and 
the prologue edebrates its ^ botile-becr, 
cream, and (gooseberry) fools;” and the 
** Meny Milkmaid of Iwngton, or the Ram- 
bling Gallant dflfoatod,” a comedy, 1680, is 
another propf of its popnlarity. Poor Robin, 
in his almauao, 1676, says, 

A Air tliey hokl, 

Whcfs cakes and ale 
Are to be told. 

* See a ftiU Acconnt and Eugntviiig of the Old 
BiiUi House* la Jllirrar, No. 1019. 

t Femilag Pie Houaea were comOKMi In tlin out- 
akirla or LoDdiui a oentnry ofgo* TMr Aregruiiee 
CiMiSlit the ehasp aoi citisen oy itio .noaei and bM him 
n. by that iwuMiient member to fenat on tlicirau^^oary 
Que-aoBtery Fatibhiii Pie Himie (th«) Green 
MM StUl Blpaila near PorUaud Road* on tbe way to 


Atl 

At HoRoWny, 

Tim like ia bent 
lime every day. 

AtTotmin Coort 
And Kentiah Town, 

And aU tlioae ylnrea 
Up and down." 

Drunken Bamahy notices some of its inns* 
Sir WilUam d’Avenant, desoribing the anuiso- 
ments of the oitisens during the long vaca- 
tion, makes a ^ hosband gnty ” ask, 

** WJiere*a Dame ? (quoth he) Qnoth son of ahop, 

Sha'a jona hereake m milk to aop.— 

Hot no l--to /s/ieyliiii--«nouffh r* 

Bound Thornton, in "The Connoissenr,” 
speaks of the oirisens smoking their pipes and 
drinking thdr ale at Islington ; and & WU- 
liam Wealti^ enolaims to his money-^ting 
brother, " What, old boy. times are changed 
sinoe the date of thy indenture!^ when the 
deek crop-eared ’prentice used to dangle after 
his mistress, with the great Bible under his 
arm, to St. Bride’s on a Sunday, bring home 
the teast, repeat the divisions of the disconrse, 
^ne at twelve, and regale npon a nudy day 
with bnns and beer at Islington or Mile^nd.” 

Among Us many by-gone houses of enter- 
tainment, the Three Hats has a double daim 
upon our notioe. It was the arena where 
those celebrated masters, Johnson, Priee, 
Sampson, and Coningha^ exhibit^ their 
feats of horsemandilp, and the seeae of Mr. 
Mawworm’s early baokslidings. " 1 used to 
go,” (says that regenerated ranter to old Lady 
Lambert,) "every Sunday evening to the 
Three Hats at Islington ; it’s a public honso ; 
mayhap your Ladyship may know it. 1 was 
a c^eat lover of skittlM, too, but Mow 1 can’t 
bear them.” At Dobney’s Jubilee Gardens 
^w entirely covered with mean hovels), 
X)anid Wildman petfoimod equestrian exer- 
dses; and, that no lack of entertainment 
might be found in this once merry village, " a 
new booth, near Islington Turnpike,” for 
tricks and mummory, was erected in Sep- 
tember, 1767 ; " an insignificant erection, 
calculated totslly for the lowest artisans, su- 
perb appronticoB, and Journeymen.” It may 
not be out of place to menrion, that "the 
Pantheon, in Spa Fields,* near Islington,’^ 
was opened in 1770, for the sale of tea, ooSee, 
wine, punch, Ac., a "tester*! being the price 
of admisdon to m promonade and gaHeries. 
It was eventnally turned to a yery different 
use, and oonvertod into a lay chapel by thb 
late Countess of Hnntingdon. 

But, by for the most interesting saoient 
hostelrie that has submitted to tiie demolish- 
ing mania for improvemeid, fojthe .Old i^ueefi’s 

SvNi-Pwkia (tike *• aek T^siiSwgirs Gumman.*’ tlie. 
iffo ot Dalby watfimnHutorJiMk- 

hunUes* biiU^iM^itiuSf nnd other hiw a|iama» • ** On 
Wi^liWBilny i-tat. two vromen foarip for m nmv. akitt 
vaUi'al tfl in ilm 8|^4rlriUa. vast Ja- 

Ylui battle woa won. by 'n wnmoh' oalW 
Bnhing wbo beat her k A tenlble 
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Head, formerly ettaate tq the Lover Street, 
l^in^on. This stately edilloe was one of the 
most perfect spoeimens of ancient domestic 
architecture in Endond* Under its venera- 
ble roof, Sir Walter it is said, puffed 
his pipe and might ii(rt Jack Falsthff have 
taken his ease there, when he jou^-neyed to 
string a bow with the Fioi^nry arohers t 
For many years, it was a pleasant retreat Ihr 
retired citizens, who qnaffod their nut-brown 
ale beneath its primitive porch, and indulged 
in rominiscenoes of the olden time. Thither 
would little ^uick, King George the Third’s 
fovoutite actor, resort, to drink cold punch, 
and ^ babhle” of his theatrical contempora- 
ries. ' Plays were formerly acted there. On 
Monday, October 19, 192.9, it was razed to 
the ground, to make roo-u for a mis-shapen 
mass of modern masonry. The oak parlour 
has been preserved fh>m the wreck, and is 
well worth* a visit from the antiquary. Ca- 
Bonbury Tavern and Highbury Bam still 
maintain their festive honours. Farther 
a-field, are the Sluice, or Eel-pie House ; Co- 
penha^n House ; Homsoy-wood House, for- 
merly the hunting seat of <^uoea Elizaheth ; 
Chalk Farm ; Jack Straw’s Castle ; the Spa- 
niards, &,o., as yet uudeflled by pitiftil pretti- 
nesses of bricks and mortar, and affording a 
delightful opportunity of o^*oyiug pure air 
and pastimes. The canonized Bishop of Lich- 
field and Mademoiselle St. Agnes, have each 
their wells. What perambulator of the sub- 
urbs but knows St. Chad, in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, and St. Agnes le Clair, at HoxtonI 
I’aucras and Hampstead Wells, leiiowned for 
their salubrious waters, are dried up. Though 
the two latter were professed marts for aqua 
pura, liquida more exhilarating were ]^o- 
vided for those who relished stronger stimu- 
lants. We may, therefore, fairly assume that 
John Bull anciently travollod northward ho ! 
when he rambled abroad for recreation. 


housed. Chelsea Msffr4e-boiio and Banelagh 
Gardens; and Ae iUuminatod saloons and 
groves of VanxhalL These, and manjr othem^ 
bear testimony to the growing spirit Of na- 
.tional jollity during a ooneiderablo part of 
the eignteonlh century. How few now re-* 
main, ^Hhe .sad historians of the pensive 
of their bygone merrimenta 1 ^ 


miBRR’S HAOISIKE. NO. CXXXI. 

November, 1840. 

[Tha* " Lyra,” Aldel>aran,” or any* other I 
portion of the celestial sphere should shine with 
greater and lesser stars,” and that Cynosura, 
the Bear’s Tril, hath them of a and fi magni- 
tude, we wonder not ; but when Fraser pro- 1 
tendeth to our eyesight a chapter on the 
Greater and Lesser Stars of old Pall MaU^' 
we wot not well whereof were those stars. 

A cursory glance soon satisfies us. "Star- 
bright or brighter,” many of them were — 

" Urbs of Song ” as Wordsworth calls them, 
and of whom Pope, at least, shalx shine in the 
Firmament of Thought for ever. 

Strange anomaly, however, that he who ' 
wielded with all potency the pen. should have 
idmed at grasping the pencil of the punter, 
and vainly striven at a foreign handicraft. But 
there the poet was out of his element, — and 
" imperishable rosy colours ” appeared but 
daubs under his hand. No suior uUra ertpi* 
darn,} 

Pope the Poet a Painter, 

Pope, about this time (1720,) became so 
enamoured of painting, as to make it a matter 
of doubt in his own mind whether he gave I 
the preference to his pencil or his pen,— -show- 
ing thereby, that the pursuits of even the 
wisest men will sometimes lead them to prefer ( 
their taste to their judgment ; which induced 
liis estimable friend, old Jonathan Richardson, 
to observe, shaking his venerable head, " What 


As population increased, houses of enter- 
taiument multiplied to moot the demand. 
South, oast, and west, they rose at convenient 
distances, within the reach of a short stage, 
and a long pair of legs. Apollo Gardens, 
St George’s Fields ; Bohemia’s Head, Turn- 
ham Green ; Cnper’s Gardens, Lambeth ; 
China Mall, Rothmithe ; Dog and Duck, St. 
George’s Fields ; Cherry Gardens Bowling- 
green, Rotherhithe; Cumberiaud Gardens, 

1 11- *5 /-I I Tk J 


* The giest sitmrtioD of Don SiilteM*i Goff ohoiiMi 
wt It* collection of raritiei, a catalogue of which wiia 
puhliilwd as a guide to the vtoitora. It ooin|irehniide 
almost every deicriptioii of eiuiosity, iiatural and art!- 
fleioJ. " Tigefi tuaksf the Pope's candle ; the skele- 
ton of a Ottlnea-plg ; a fiy<cnp monkey ; a piece of the 
true Crass; the Four EeHneelistt' hands cut on a 
cherry-stone; the Kins of Murooeo's tobaeno.pt|M> ; 
Mary Queen of Scots* iiincushion ; Queen Eliulieth't 
prayer book : a pair of Nun's stockings; Job's earn, 
wfaieii grew on a tree ; a frag In a tolMeco-stopper ,** 
and five hundred more odd relies 1 The Don bnd a 


rival, ns appears by *' A Gatalojnie of the 1 
lie seen at Adnms's, at the Royal Hwon. in 


Grotto Gardens, St George^s Fields; Smith’s 
Tea Gardens, Vauxhell; Kendal House, lele- 
worth; New Wells, Goodman’s Field’s; Mar- 
ble Hall, YauxKail; Staton’s Tea-Honse, .op- 
posite Mary-le-bone Gardens; the Queen’s 
Head and Artiolmke, MaryJe-bone Fields; 
Ruokholt House, in Essex, of which the fitoe- 
tious Jemmy Worsdale was the Apollo; 
Chehiea Old Bun-house ; Queen Elizabeth’s 
Cheese-cake Hbuse, in Hyde Park ; the Star 
and Garter Tavam, and Utm SaUezo’s Coffee- 


Adains exliibited for the entertainment of the eurlous, 
** Mbs Jenny Cameron's shoes; Adam's eldest daugti* 
ter'e hat; tlw heart of tlie fiunous Bess Adams, that 
was hanged at Tyburo with Lawyer C«rr, January 18. 
17^7; Sb Walter Raleigh's tobaceo plpe: Vigar of 
Bray's dogs ; engine to shell gfeen jiease with ; teeth 
that grew In a fish's belly; Black Jack's ribs; the 
very comb that Ahralian combed his son Isaac and 
Jaeobb bead with ; Wat Tyler’s spun * tope that cured 
Cautain Lowry of the hesd-ach, tootiHrah, ear-ach, ainl 
brily-ach; Adam's key of the fore and back dioor of 
the Garden of Bd^, foe., foe.*' tliese are only a fow 
out of five hondrsd others, equally msrveUous. Is 
tub strange eutakigusA qub on Donltalteio. 
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a Btanee anomaly 1— wliat a mental abena- 
tlou ! illustrioas poet has labonred hard 

to prove himself the very worst painter of 
the ago ; he has sank himself to the bathos^ 
and is madly revelling in the very mud of the • 
*art !” Biohardson " epohe ho tke eard^* be- 
ing a oonsommate Judge of the matter. He, 
however, was not inoorrigible in this firenzy, 
being aware that he made no mighty figure 
as a painter; he avowed that his works proved 
that no was not Apelles, and his letter upon 
the subject to Dean Swift, is as complete a 
satire .upon " his owg efforts in paints,” as 
Candour itself oonld pen. ^ I have bedevilled 
five or six holy virgins, and made some angels 
of ugliness — such as certain Indians have 
fancied the devil to be (a monster scaramouch,) 
as an object to fall down and worship. More- 
over, 1 have not violated the commandment, 
having avoided that error of personifying the 
Iike7ies8 of anything in heaven or on earth 
It is a well-known ihet, that Swift sat to 
him three times for his portrait, one of which 
was painted for, and presented to Mrs. Van 
IJomrig. He three times attempted the like- 
ness of his admired Miss Martha Blount ; 
but laughingly observed, she will never 
forgive me for this insult upon her /atr fame.” 

His master, Jervas, however, made somo 
restitution for this ungallant offence by intro- 
ducing the lady, a whole-length, in a largo 
picture, in which Pope is scon seated in his 
library, and the fair one, who appears very 
tall, and well shaped, is represented on tip- 
toe, reaching a book from a library shelf. In 
this pioture is, perhaps, the most pleasingly 
known portrait of the poet himself. It was 
in the possession of Mr. Watson Taylor, and 
was sold by the auctioneer, Greorge Robins, 
about seven years ago, with the other effoots 
of that unfortunate and munificent gentleman, 
at his seat at Barl-Stoko Park, in Wiltshire. 

Rouhilliao^e Sculpture of Pope, 

The finest likeness of the poet, however, is 
that of the marble bust, sculptured bv Kou- 
biUiac, and sold by public auction by Christie, 
in Pall Mall, fbr the small sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty guinea^ about eighteen years 
ago, and was considered one of the very finest 
busts of modem times, Lord B^ron, then 
abroad, on being informed of this circum- 
stance, bewailed his ill fortune in not know- 
ing that it was consigned for sale ; observing, 

* I should liave committed the sin of idolatry 
had 1 possessed such a treasure.” The last 
time that Jervas visited Ireland, for some 
months during bis absence from London, 
Pope occupied the painter’s apartments in 
S<dkomberg House. 

Jervas the Painter^s Vanity* 

Jervas is said to have possessed elegant 
manners, and an enga|^ng address. He was 
a great favourite with the ladies^ many of 
whom were persons who figured in high life ; 
and he was honoured with the esteem d Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague; though die pri- 


vately admHied tojher Mend Pope, that he 
was a good-temperM coxcomb, and the great- 
est egotist of Qio age. It was to this en- 
lightened but very satirieal lady, that he 
played off that memorable instance of his 
vanity, the exhibiting his own ear, by way of 
illustration of the beauty of that member of 
the head. He had maintained that few per<- 
sons possessed a well-formed ear ; and in a 
conversation upon this subject, in which he 
was, as usual, rather doymatio, her ladyshipi, 
humouring his vanity, demanded, Then, as 
you are known to be a high authority on tiie 
proportions of the human i^re, you will, 
^rhaps, teach mo how to discover the per- 
foetion of its form t” He was then seated at 
his easel, when, turning aside his velvet skull- 
cap, he present^ his own ; and, smiling with 
self-complaconoy, he continued, ^ That, ma- 
dam, is an ear pronounced to bo singularly 
perfect.” 


AlUCHNE, OR TnU 

WOMAN DEVOURED BY SPIDERS. 

[Bonnsll Tiio&nton, in one of Ids clever 
OBsays, gives us a list of many of these " Ima- 
ginary Maladies,” and the maiiomvres by 
which ho, under guise iEsculapian, cured 
their diseasediy-miiidod entertainers. But 
none of them compote with the following, 
which is an uncommon instance of mental 
madness, contravened by a witty euro: — ] 

A woman of Tours, struck by a peculiar 
kind of mental hallucination, recently pro- 
tended that she was devoured intomally by 
spiders, and related that a brood had multi- 
liod from three of these insects, which she 
ad drank in the water of a fountain. Sho 
described the manner in which these guests 
had become domiciled in her stomach, and 
who had found it so agreeable as to build 
therein their nest; that, fhrther, being father 
and mother, and living very much at tlioir 
ease, they had only to augment their fkmily, 
which the imagination of the woman believ^ 
to have increased and multiplied Mghtfully. 

At length the sufferings of our hypochon- 
driac were horrible; she fancied herself vexed 
by torments of all sorts, of stingings in the 
feel and hands, ofnippings in the shoulders, 
of bites in the stomal, gripings in the en- 
trails, &o., till her agitation was extreme. 
Whoever dared to contradiet this unfortunate 
Buflbrer, and charitably undertook to show her 
^e fooliriiness of her error, received from her 
in return, the most malignaut epithets and 
violent menaces* She almndoned herself to 
the most cruel despair; many times she wsa 
surprised in making attempts at strangulatioA; 
and one evening, overcoming the soverest vigi- 
lance, she threw herself out of a window. It 
now became nttorly useless to oppose reason 
anyjbnger, to this self-imposed dkdiriam. 

The doctor then advisM a stratagem: he 
feigned hiioself to partake of the convieUonof 



THE MTHROR. 


this curlotiB ifionoiiiaiiiasty^ahd proposed to hor 
an opet^ion, which she accepted with Joyful- 
nesB, " It is an nniqno and infhUible means/* 
said he^ to disembamBs yon altogether of 
these wretched spiders, who so pitilessly tor*^ 
tnent yon, and yon will sii^ no longer, alto 
the moment that 1 have opened, and disem- 


tlsed in the lower pan of her stomach, from 
which they ftignea a dosen spiders to issue. 
The patient, pi^ly comforted, underwent, on 
the mllowiim day, the like operation, to which 
she yiidded herself up with the greatest good- 
will. 

After a last operation, from which they 
Bhewed her fifty spiders as the resnlt, they 
happily pnt an eiid to hor imaginary suiferiugs. 


of her rcason.-'Joarael d^Indre-et-Linre/ 


C(li datiitrcr. 

l%e Hat that ate up jnapiioiiM.*-Shen- 
stone said of the rat that nibbled AWay his 
« Geography” 

** A am 

Wm to litm s dhh oMm, 

And » ktngdotn bniui anil butter.** 

Huikinesi of Afailre.— Almost aJl the men 
that have shone iu the House of Commons 
have been mon of commanding appearance. 
Pitt was six feet; Fox was a ton of a man; 
Whitbread had the shonlders of a ticket por- 
ter; Canning was a man of tho most impressive 
countenance and finest symmetry; Brougham 
is lathy, but he has the. lanews of a Cumber- 
land prise wrestler. 

The HuU Beard Is the appurtenance of ar- 
tists' sitters, of iheomprohensible poets, of vU- 
Isge trampen, and of Parisian, lions, to the 
latter of whicn it becomes a substitute for a 
mane.— CfiarteaH. 


beittg[ the oldest stone bridge in England, and 
. firamijkB curved fbrm, acquired the aame which 
was afterwards extended to the village beside 
it. liondon Bridge was not built of stone till 
nbout one hundred years afterwards. 

Donoleifb.— This sonlptor ahrays worked 
" con ftiriaf* and when he mded out to his 
^ Euceone,” or Bald-head^ represonti^ his 
mend Cheriohini in the ehaiaeter of $t. Peter, 
— Paria!” speak f— the exchunatlon was a 
burst by which the. work and its nwker were 
equally ebaraoteri^ 

Afarp, <Sho/r:— Her dancing was 

always admired; wo are assured tliat, ^the 
Spanm infmiet she w|u emialled only by her 
aunt, m bMuM ABhe of Esteu and no lady 
of the court ^Id eollpee^cr in the galliaide.” 
Hqr beauty and the .diaaniiim expression of 
Be^eeantenandewefe suish, mS, ashoreon- 
hmpon^ Brantome aasertiu " no ono could 
look apoiii her without hfing lier/* 


I>ea/ and Dumb Ptiniertr-^k emions ac- 
count is given, from Tid»ingen,in Wuitcmbnrg, 
of a new printing establishment, lately opened 
by .M. Theodore Helgerad. AU the composi- 
tors and pressmen, 196 in number, eleven e( 
the former being women, are deaf and dumb; 
and have been educated at his cost for the * 
employmeul ,in which they are now engaged. 
The King has oonforred on M. Helgwad the 
large ip>ld medal, of the order of rivil merit, 
for this great reolamation from the social and 
moral waste. 

Conotahle*$ Pie/iird#.— Constable whiefiy 
delq^ted to p^t Nature in her moUt aspects; 
andlic alwayis represented her truly, and look- 
ing beautiful through her tears. John, 
bring me my umbrella — Pm going, ^ .See Mr. 
Cawnetable^a pietur}^ saidmd Fuisen to bis 




How expressively does a aimmeting of the 
violins denote infirmity of purpose or prevail- 
ing terror. 

Proud lips often swallow bitter potions. 

Beware of " vaulting ambition.” ” that o'er- 
leaps its horse, and fuls on t'other side,” oo- 
vered with glory and eontnsiettiu 

Lord Holland, the nephew of Charles Fox; 
and author of tlie ” Life and Writings of t/ope 
do Vega;” editor of the ^ Fmgnteuts of the 
History of James II.,” by his uncle, and the 
translator of two or three Spanish comedies; 
diod, aftor a few hour's illness, at Holland 
House, on Thursday, Oct. 22d inst. Byron 
dedicated his.^ Bri<m of Abydos ” to bia lord- 
ship; and BO did CampboU his ** Gertrude of 
Wyoming. 

dhalk has Just been found immediately un- 
derlying the sands of the Landes — a fact con- 
trary to what was usually supposed. 

It b intended to let fSoir detached bui^ingB, 
Uie ground now occupied as a kitohen gmen 
near Kensington Palace. 

Beeoaria.'^'JSho Literary Society of Mon- 
doir, in Lombardy, is about to erect a statue, 
by public subscription, to the memory of the 
eminent oriminal lawyer, Beccarla. 

Firmer Union tflwo Survivora, — Kebeoca 
was an only and an orphan child, and her 
father had idolised her with a twofold fond- 
ness. He loved in her both her mother and 
herself; and the love was deeper,' because that, 
on it rested the tenderness of the grave. Each 
felt that they bad the place of another to 
mipplj. 

Mouataohioa, worn by men whose profos- 
rion is not military, hide either an d^y mouth 
or hod teeth, excepting when' they are the 
nament of an oi&M of the eivie miUtia, th 
whM Instance thdy are no longer Giq toy of 
a lout playing at 'soldiers. 


hOWDQN: 

\43f Smanift ffe•aa^^ «</ 

BaahteUen mi Hoipaam.'^h Pif IM- 
urUan. */ir 
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THE LATE CHINESE EMrRES^ MEWKOOttJU. 
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THE tATE OajlNKSE EMPEESS^ 
NEWKOOLUfi. 

NBirnsR in the andent or modern bistm of 
China^ do tiw EmpreseeB of the CelestUil Sm-» 
nire, meet with any mention. Mere aj^pen- 
dagee to the royal person of the Empem, 
there appear to haye been no ciroumstanoee 
which haye called for their appearance with- 
out the walls of the imperial palace. There- 
fore, we haye little to relate it the priyate or 
public life of the late Empress, vHiose portrait 
embellishes our present number ; but by the 
following memoir, she evidently appears to 
have bora a person of great worth. 

**Af her death, a new' edict was issued, 
in which the excellent virtues of the late 
Empress, Newkooluh, were held forth in the 
Btronjpit language of conjugal sEbetion. 
Overflowing with Kindness towards all, lovely 
and winning, she held the contronl over the 
hearts of all around her, not by dint of autho- 
rity, but by gentleness and fomarance. The 
Emperor confesses that ho was strongly at- 
tached to her, and on account of the abeve 
sterling qualities was prevailed upon to make 
her bis spouse, and the head of his harem. 
Throe happy years thus passed ; her inter- 
course lij^teued the burden of government, 
aid the charm she txnnsfhsod around the 
court conciliated all their hearts. Soon, 
however, were these scenes of bliss changed 
to sadness, and her unfortunate partner felt 
himself left alone and forsaken. There was 
one good quality for which she was especially 
emiuent<~fllial piety. And since she oecame 
ja pattern to the court iu this particular, her 
posthumous name will henceforth be Heaou 
tceuen Uwanghow, Empress Perfectibility of 
filial Obedienoe. 

^ The burial was celebrated with very 
groat splendoar. The Mongol Princes were 
dirootod to go in mourning, aiud even the 
Korean tribute bearer was ordered to wear 
for a time, with all his suite, the white dress. 
The good woman’s decease was siacerely la- 
mented by all who knew her, for she was one 
of tho brightest jewels in the highest circles. 
Bat when we read that after so much display 
of slnoero grief, the musicians, according to 
Chinese etiquette, were ordered to strike up 
ihe most favourite airs, and to make the 
vaults resound wiUi the merry peal of ihe 
gong, then wo almost doubt whether, in tiiis 
ma of ceremony, rither sQ fmliiig is ab- 
sorbed in form, or the moumftil strains of 
deep-felt luibiiug ue to be exchanged for 
riie uotM ^ MTri and mirth, to expel dull 
care for eveit'." 

However unimportant the lives of the Em- 
preipses appear, yre have one contrary instance. 
And ihat being a signal occurrence, may give 
eoBie ndtl^ of what even a Chinese Empress 
can do under trying elveumstanoes. 

. It was alter the death of Yu. the founder 
' Of the dynas^ of that aame^ that turbulen- 
; Ales aud dlvisicua .MU {daoe for the suooes- 


riott. Schordlhite oficers of ftic', empire 
seiiod mi the inqiMrial ooeptre^ ami made so 
general a massaore in the pabc& tiiat they 
believed the name and race Yu to be for 


Th^ AAPe deceived, however.: the.Enmr^ 
Min, in this calamity of her house, fl^to a . 
remote dty, where, in a place of eonoealmeyit, 
she brought forth a son, named Chao-Kang, 

The better -to conoeid his origin, aim em- 
ployed him as a shepherd boy, to flocks 
on tile neighbouring mountams. Reports of 
the existmioe of such p youth, and his oc- 
cupation, at length reached the ears of ^n- 
tsott, tiie officer who had then usurped the 
imperial sceptre, and who sent orders to bring 
hii^ dead or alive. 

The royal widow then withdrew her child 
from the pastoral life, and plae^ him as 
under-eook in the honsehold of a neighbour- 
ing governor (Ti-Chon.) Here the Ihd soon 

Bupeorto^ this humUc stafion, that themu- 
ter’s BUiipioionB were roused, and ho at length 
obliged or indneed him to disclose his name 
and birth. 

This ofBcer, however, as tho Empress well 
knew, was devotedly attached to the honso of 
Yu or Hia ; he therefore not only kept tho 
secret, but eagerly watched for an opportu- 
mty to restore the youth to the throne of his 
anemtors. He gave him a small government 
in a remote station, which he administered 
with a prudence that gained him gmt 
tation. Yet he was more than thirty years 
old before the governor, by engaging other 
chieft in his interest oonld asseinble sneh a 
force as might justify the attempt to mi^o 
head against the usuiper. The latter, on 
hearing that their army was on its march, 
hastily assembled Ms troops, and led them to 
tho attack, bribre the reverence wMrii they 
still felt for the memory of the great Ytt eould 
operate in shaking their fidelity. 

At the first onset, Ti-ohou, at the head of a 
chosen band of three handred, dashed into the 
heart of tho enemy, seized Han-tson Mmself, 
and carried him off prisoner ; upon which his 
followers, dismayed and deprived of tlieir 
leader, took to precipitate flight. The scat- 
tered dirisions-^read in different directions, 
and, after several other combats, were oom- 
]|^etoly dispersed. 

Chao-Kang, with bis revered motiier, tho 
Empress Mxn» who had preserved bSin by ber 
fortitude and prudeuoe through all vielssi- 
tudes, then entered tiie eapual, and was 
crowned amid the aoclamations of the people. 

A precisely parallel inatanoe occurs in 
English Mstory. ^ With the same fortitude of 
miud, and niagnaniiainty of conduot, our Qneen 
Margaret, through aU perfls, eirzisd And pre- 
serve the infimt king. Nature It evd^where 
the same, from tiie Land’s End to tim.Attto»}* 
tie, as is mserked In this identity of uspduot 
between a Britiriilineea and anEfl^AMstd 
titeCeMfatis, 
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T|IB ANGBL OF l^VB’S BDEN. 

A 9WU. 

IFortheMifTor.^ 

It m tlie hour of midnight 1 Miiiiy a itar 
• Qlittor^d in loTBlini*M~iur|mMinff far 
Th« Imtre of tlu» diamond ; and the moon 
March'd in the firmament as to a tnne 
OCsolenm sweetncM :--wliile i* the atarllKht pale. 

Salt hteathiug meiod]^ tlie niglitingale* ^ 

It was this solemn, still, and midniglit hoar. 

Which fiir long yean had held nnfiidiug {Kiwer 
To draw a apiiit fWmi his spliere— Ui leave 
A realm of glory, and awhile to grieve 
Fur mortal sorrows I 'Ttros a gentle sprito. 

And pure, and holy. She eschew'd the light 
Of the hot sun, and lov'd the mellow slieeu, 

Slied upou eailh by I leaven's maiden queen. 

Oft would she pass iuto tlio shady grove. 

And listen to the vows of ardent love 
nreaUi'd by the yuntlia la voice of melody ; 

And tlw low sweet res|iou8e. the bUssfu) nigh. 

The modest blush, would watch ; — uud doaucsst eye. 
The bosom beating so tumuUuuasly, 

Tlie lover's eyes with ardour ou hei's bent. 

And looks with bliss and passiou eloquent 
• • • • 

Within the shadow of that lime serene. 

Two gloHiiig lovers by her eye were seen: 

Olio’s eyes are flaed upon the eiirth , for she 
Txefubles with miiigled love and modesty j 
And on lier lip remains the rosy hue. 

And on her vermeil lips sweet sp:irkiing dew. 

Such aa might tempt ii fdry elf to sip. 

And drinking, die enrnptoied on her Hji. 

• • • c . 

*Twas then from ont the stnr-soft radinnon glancing — 
Biidlance that hives to be on violets diiiiciug'— 

In an aerial car of lucent rays. 

Mild with all liutros of the milky ways. 

That shone a tiny king on car and llirone 1— 

Who hath not heard of mighty Oberon ? 

Who hath oot o'er the land euchuntud gone 
With 8haks|ieaiie, and lieliuved the truth of all. 

Which magic only iuto life eould call I 

♦ ♦ * • 

The king of fairies anw the mortal pair. 

And thought the maiden mo^t snriKissing fair ; 

Ho gaaed upon lier brow and bosom white, < 

And wish'd tier hhlden charms reveal'd to sights 
lint the pure angel, who of nil things pure, 

Kono but the jMirest could in tliouglit endure. 

When she beheld how wily Olieroii 
Witli glonling eyes the mnHen gasnd upon. 

Cast forth a veil lietweeii iliem which defied 
The Fay-king’s vision, until on he hied. 

* « « * 

Unconscious of tlie danger, turn'd away 
Thu liappy lox^ara, wiiidhig slow tlieir way; 

Tlw momiog broke in lienuty and in splendour. 

When Hie sweet angel, witli a look full hmder. 

Hlesi'd tliem, and mnunted timiugh the etlier high. 
Until, she left behind the pare blue eky : 

The lover's Uqgei'd till tlie sun was bright. 

And Imh^u, Uko tlurir loVe, all rosy laugh’d with Eght. 


The bONG OF YORE, 
sr lAWis wvuow. 

Coxc sing again the Sitig of Yore. 

WlHMT simple mehaly 
So hharm'd me when my heart wne young. 
And spirit liglit apd free t 
..Foe nrhirn 1 lumr Ita ni-tlesa tale. 

. And eweejl and plaiiAlw atnln, 

Yliw peace Slid joy of early days 
Uplifr my soul sgsin. 


When yeats that term'd with glitt'rfng hopes. 
Like flow'rs' and leavegliavo Sed : 

And all our day<dreaiDS— dnee ao bright— 

Are frauglit with eare instead ; 

Ho music soothes tlie weary heart,— 

No sung edu reaeii Us core. 

Like that we heard in youthfbl years,— 

The simple Song of Yore* 


THE LOVES OF MR. TING CHANG 
AND MISS KEAOU LWAN. 


CFr0m the Fereign Quarter 
Concluded from No. 1031, page 234. 
[However widely the cueiwns of the China- 
men may differ frrom those of Europeans, still 
is Love, in both halves of the hemisphere, 
identical and homogeneous, liangh as we will, 
at the odd pcoplo of the Sinican peninsula, 
yet this is certain, that in their just regard of 
intersocial rights, and the levying of pimish- 
meuts on such as infringe them, they, on that 
score, thoroughly cast into the shade our o^vii 
Judicial code. This will be exemplified by 
the termination of our tale, in the bambooing 
to dcalli of the fhithless Ting Chang.] 

Tho following is the affecting scene of the 
last few hours the lovers were together : — 
*'That night Lwan set out wine in the 
firagrant apartment, and sent an invitation to 
Ting Chang. Then, she again wont over all 
the circumstances of their previous osrth, and 
a^in they fixed upon it as it were their wed- 
fUag day. Aunt Tsaoii also sat by their side; 
they conversed the live-long night, nor did 
balmy sleep once seal their eyes. 

When they wore abont to depart, Lwan 
asked the student to leave with her tho place 
of his abode. Ting Chang inquired for what 
reason. * Nothing,’ said Lwan, * merely in 
case of your not coming speedily, I may, per- 
haps, send a few lines to you.* The student 
caught up a pencil, and wrote the following 
sentence : — 


** Wlien I Utiuk of my relations a Uiousand mlleM off, I 
mit<it n>turu to Snoehow— 

My fiimily dwfll in Woo keau^ town, the seventeenth 
dhi«ion — 

Yuti must nsk for the month of the Sliwang yang rivu- 
let, In tlm South Ma— 

And at the bottom of tho Yenling bridge, atands ilie 
house of Ting Chang. 


'‘Ting Chang farther said, ^althouj^ to 
satisfy you, my love, I have written out these 
lines, yet there is little occasion for them, 
seeing the vehemence of my desire to return . 
to you. While separated from you, days will 
teem years. The longest that 1 can possibly 
be away, is a year--~£e shortest, j^out half 
that, time, when I will most certm^y bring 
my father’s card in my hand, and come my- 
self to claim you as. my bride. As T live, X 
will never permit my beauty of the harem to 
be a.prey to anxiety and suspense. Haying 
thus' spoken, they cmbi^ced each other, and 




. hero is on record, a stanahi in couplets, 
to tim^foUowing effect t— 

A 2 
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TINO CJIANG, 

'iicmnd ti^tlier bymutaMl iiyn»i»«tiiy, iwatli to tl»e 
VfMetr »o Iwve w» bi'eii «VHlouily ei-eutud for u.icli 
othoi ! 

But, alas! when I Uiiuk of my |iareut« fur away, 1 
am t:omi>oUed to tear myuou from \au. 

KEAOU L'WAN. 

* lu the flower-eardeii, honeetuiaurdt wl&o a-ill look 
ailh me at ine bri)(ht mmtii ? 
lu till* fruKrant apart meul liiim iliii, I eaie nut about 
playing at chess !’ '* 

Tho hono that was to boar the student 
fSrom his bride, stood at tho door, ready sad- 
dled and bridled ; Mr, Wang got wine roady 
in the inner hall, and his wife, and tho other 
ladies, assembled for tho stirrup oup, or part- 
ing glass. Ting Chang again made his obei- 
sanoe, and took his leave. Lwan found grief 
got the hotter of her, and burst into deluges of 
tears. 


And now our readers must prepare thom- 
solvos for the treacherous conduct of Mr. Ting 
Chang. He arrives at his father’s honso, and 
finds wat he has made a matrimonial alliance 
for him, with a certain Miss Wei, of incom- 
iNuablo beauty, and with enormous wealth. 
Ting Chang is not proof against her golden 
charms, and forgetting Miss W aug, if after half- 
a-yoar, Mias Wei had crossed his threshold, 
man and wife took to eaeh other kindly.” 

Poor Miss Lwan, not hearing from her 
false lover, pines in secret — during the day 
she was wretched and lonely—buforc tho polo 
lamp, her own shadow was her only com- 
panion.” Upwards of a year passes away, 
when, one day, Ming-hea ruslies in and tells 
her that a man is Just come from tho military 
station at Lingan, and that as he is about to 
return, die oan send her husband a letter. 
Koaou Lwan writes a very long one without 
loss of time, and begging him to return to 
Nan Yang immediately, and to bring with 
him a marriage contract to complete their 

matrimonial arrangement for lifo.” 

'Miss Lwan langirishes on seven months 
longer, without a syllable from her lover, and 
at the end of that period, sends a similar let- 
ter, committing it to the charge of a certain 
Mr. Chang, who was going that way. Mr. 
Chang is as good as his word. Ting Chang 
is very much confused at tliis unexpected let- 
ter, and invites Mr. Chang into a neighbour- 
ing tavern, “ while he writes a hurried reply 
that his father is ill, and requires his presence, 
but he hopes, ere long, to sco her.” Mr. 
Cluuig returns to Nan Yang, and the young 
lady eagerly roads the contents, ^and though 
it did not specify any time for her lover’s re- 
turn, yet it hold out a kope, and served as 
iHiiuted eake d«>es to appease one’s hunger, or 
looking at phims to allay one’s thirst.” 

Ting d^g is too far occupied with his 
own couoerns to remember his former vows, 
and for the tliird Umc does tho disconsolate 
Miss Lwan send him a letter and all witliout 
efibot. 


Oar readers omst now prepare themsehise 
for the most tragical pM of this history. 
Miss L wan’s feeli^ again place h«r on ab^ 
of sickness. Her parents, together with aunt 
Tsaott, oouceive that tho best thing, for her is ^ 
to form another alliance. Gradually thetrath * 
unfolds itself to her heart, and she despairs of 
his return. As a last resource, by her aunt’s 
advice, she writes him a series of stanzas, re- 
calling to bis memory their former loves. 
Many of the espressions are beautifhl, but 
among them, some are ludicrous: — 

** SiuLv yon oreiit away, alr,«l do uotlilug but liult my 

eyabi'MWii ; 

1 am caralest about avranginK my vougo Hail 

cuametica. and my heiid w Ukv a broom ; 

Bride and bridegroom in two differeut liiudK— Oli! 
paiiiUil ia tbe thought* 

« # * * * * # 

And 1 now ngiiiu amd tliia letter by expreaa, to ahow 
tlie carnation colonr of my b(*nrt 
Aina 1 for a blnaluug ftowur uf tliilce aeveu aumnieia — 
Silent .ind lonely w her fragrant iipnrtmoiit. and her 
IHiiufuI thoiigiita iiiHiipportabitt. 

To this, aunt Tsaou added also a few linos 
of expostulation. A messenger conveys tho 
letter to Ting Chang, who is very mneh fHght- 
enod, and, hastily entering his house, sends tlio 
following verbal message by his tiger. 

“ My master,” says the boy, “ has been 
married to tho young lady of Mr. Wei, tho 
Ting-che-foo magistrate, now about three 
ears; the road to Nan yang is very fiir, and 
0 can hardly be expected to go back there; 
and, as a letter is a difficult thing to write, ho 
sends this verbal mesBage. This sceutod gauzo 
handkerchief in former days belonged to Miss 
Lwan, as well as this sheet of paper, which is 
a marriage contract, and he begs that you 
will return tliom to her, in order that she may 
tliiuk no more about him.” 

Miss Lwan, upon receiving tho fatal mes- 
sago, passes tliroo days and three nights in 
her chamber, bewaDing the past. Our rea- 
ders must sympathise with us in the melan- 
choly fate of Miss Lwan from tho original 
translation: — 

“ That very night Koaou Lwan washed her 
l>erson with the utmost care, and, having 
changed her clothes, she desired Ming-hoa to 
go and boil her some tea, using this deceit to 
get Mingthea out of the room. No sooner 
was her maid gone than, having first fastened 
the door, she mado uso of a stool to support 
her feet, then, taking a wliite sash, she threw 
it over a beam, and tied it; next, having made 
fast tho scented gauze napkin, Ihe first eauso 
of all her woes, round her throat, she joined it 
to tho white sash in a dead knot, and, finally, 
kicking away the stool, horfeet swung in Inid 
air, and, in a moment, her spirit diss^ed in 
other, while her soul sought tlie habitatidmef 
the dead, at the early age of twenty-one years. 

Ming-hea, then, imviuji; boi£»d the tea, 
was bringing it to her mmtress, when she 
found tho door fast shut; she knocks fbr 
some time, but no one opening, die m in A 

* Thi4 means a riwerp htNiJl ; they suy' .that tiw 
boatt » bod man is biatik.— .'l/trreijioJt.' ' ' t' 
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greiit to isotmaanieaie the intolligenco 
toam^t iWu. This lady, along with Mrs. 
Chow, spoodily arriyod, and the rooin door 
being tooed open, words cannot describe the 
horror and dismay that seized thorn, when the 
* sad spectacle within presented itself to their 
view! Old Mr. Wang was not long in hoar- 
iiig the dismal tale, and in an instant repaired 
to the spot. It were needless to relate the 
scene of sorrow that enaned; neither the old 
gentleman nor liis lady know for what reason 
their beloved daughter had committed so rash 
an act. Hut it was giooossary to take some 
steps for tho interment of the body; and a 
coffin being procured, what was oHoo tho lovely 
and accomplished Lwan was, amid the tears 
and lamentations of tho whole household, con- 
signed to tho silent gravel” 

8iich is the melancholy end of poor Miss 
Lwan. Her faithless lover suffered tho pu- 
nishment of death by the executioner, and our 
concluding extract will give our readers some 
idea of tho cruel punishment inflicted by the 
Chinese upon their criminals. 

Miss Lwan’s letter, it appears, was handed 
over to the imperial censor, Fan-che, who or- 
doicd Ting Chang to appear before him, and, 
his guilt being proven, tho censor iu a voico 
of wrath, thus addressed him: — 

‘‘ * To treat with levity, or insult the dangli- 
toT of a mandarin is one crime. Being already 
betrothed to one wifo, marrying another is a 
second crime. Having had adulterous inter- 
course leading to the death of a party con- 
cerned, is a third crime. In your marriage 
contract it is written, if a man deceive the 
woman, may uunnmbored arrows slay his 
body! 1 have now no arrows hero to slay 
thee, but — ’ added he, raising liis voico, * thou 
shalt be beat to death with staves like a dog, 
so that thou mayost serve as a warning to idl 
cold blooded villains in future.’ 

** With that he shouted with a loud voice, 
as a sipial to the bailiffs and lictors who wero 
iu waiting : these, grasping their clubs of 
bamboo, nishod forward in a body, and simul- 
tanoouriy struck the wretched culprit, pieces 
of whose body flew about the hall in all di- 
rections, and in a moment a bloody and hi- 
deous mass marked tho corpse of the betrayer 
of Lwan.” 

SAM SLICK AND THE QUAKEK. 

{From the Clock Maker: Third Sories.] 

When 1 fhst went «ut in the clock lino, up 
Huron way, I used to be subject to tho cramp, 
violent fits of the cramp, and nothin* almost 
gave me reUef but boldin’ up a roll of stick 
brimstone in my hand, and I used to place it 
every night under the pillar of my bed to have 
it handy. Well, one night, (and most sin- 
cerely cold it was too) I was a-bed along with 
Plato Frisk, a jumpin’ quakor, a terrible, 
cro8s-graluea,cautankersome crittur aa over 1 
seed. Ho had a beard like a goat, it hung 


down to his waist a*mogt. aaid ho had tho 
power of ' raisin* it up witb his chin, and 
whiskin’ it as an ondocked ciittar does its 
tail. A switrii of it across yonr fhee was as 
bad as a blow from a bunch of stingin’ 
ties; it made it smart again like all wrath. 
It was a caution to look at. His nose was 
long, thin, and rounded, like tho shape of a 
reai>iu’-hook, and his eyes as black and small 
as a weasers; they looked like two burnt 
holos in a blanket, they was so deop. He ao- 
tilly was an awfuMookin’ crittnr, as shaggy 
as a two-year old, and pist about as ontomed 
too. Well, 1 woko up in the night, half dead 
with tho cramp, and screamin’ like mod, and 
1 jist out flu and felt for tho brimstone, and I 
no sooner seized it than IVisk he roared like 
a bull too, and folks camo mniiin’ and troop- 
in’ iu from tlie oilier room, to see what on 
airth all the hubbub was about; and 1 hope 
I may die this blessed minit if 1 hadn’t got 
him by the nose in mistake for the brimstone 
(a most an endless one it was too) and was 
a-sqneeziu’ away and a-liaugin’ on it like 
grim Death to a dead nigger. It made mo 
larf BO, when the lights come in, and I seed 
the ugly faces the gonoy made, that it cured 
the cramp^haug mo if it didn’t. 


PROMETHEUS CRUCIFIED ON 
MOUNT ELBORUS. 

BY W. iLUCHEB. 

Canopied by tho broad vault of tho blue hea- 
vens and the open sky — not roofed or covered 
in like our play-houses of to day— tho groat 
Thoatroii of the Greeks was, in comparison 
with the small scale of ours, colossal iu mag- 
nitudo. Tills immeiiseness of size served fur 
a double purpose, partly that of containing the 
whole poople, with the vast concourse of 
strangers who flocked to these grand religious 
festivals, and partly to correspond with the 
majesty of tho drama represented in it, to 
which a respoctihl distance gave additional 
awe or beauty. 

That tho drama of the old Greeks was thus 
acted in open day, and beneath the bare hea- 
ven, is a state of things that to us may apiiear 
highly iucouvciiicui; but the Greeks bad no- 
thing of effeminacy about thorn, and tho fino- 
uess and unalterable serenity of their climate 
are not to bo forgotten. Grant that a storm 
or shower might descend, the play was, of 
course, interrupted; but your devout ancient 
would much rather subject himself ^ a wet- 
ting, than, by shutting himself up ifi a close 
and crowded house, entirely dostioy the soro- 
jiity of a religious solemnity, which their plays 
undoubtedly were. To have covered in the 
scone itself, and imprisoned gods and hexoes 
in dark and gloomy apartments, inipoifectly 
lighted up, Would to thorn have appeared still 
more foolisb.' No lustres of wax lij^ts, eres- 
80 ts =of gas, or blanching cliandeliefs, Ulna- 
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tni^ the loe&ery of theif dmuaHiat the 
S^ni hiveelf held forth his Lamp of Oorga- 
oasnesiL lighting np weir soeuerios with hlaee 
and splenaonr— 'Or the dark pomp of the 
Btonn-clonds in heaven poured deei^r horror 
on mysterions scenes below. Thus it was that 
an action which so nobly served to establish 
the heathen's belief of his relation with hea- 
ven, could only be exhibited under an unob' 
strnctod sky, and under the very eyes of the 
gods, as it were, for whom, accordinja; to Se- 
neca, the sight of a brave man struggling with 
adversity is an attractive spectacle. 

Of all the dramas of the ancient masters, 
none was more capable, coupled with these 
clFoamstanceB, of being enacted with grander 
effect than the drama of Prometheus — unde- 
niably the sublimest of the old tragedies. 
Rather, perhaps, a mighty ode than a tra- 
gedy ; it does not describe a series of actions, 
but a series of visions. Prometheus, chained 
to a rock on the vorjge of the world, holds 
parley with the original powers and oldest 
forms of Nature. Among these dark powers 
—Tartarus and the Titans — the author revels 
with huge delight. He endeavours to swell 
out his language to a gigantic sublimity, cor- 
respouding wiui the standard of hisiiliufforer’s 
character. Hero the Cothurnus of ^schylus 
has, as it were, an iron weight, and the gigan- 
tic figure of his groat victim stands terrific 
before oitr eyes. We are thrown back with 
him into the first chaos of nature, where the 
universe itself seems to rock like the sea, and 
the empire of heaven was not yet fixed. 

Grandly the drama opens. On the broad 
wastes of the uninhabited wilderness, Strength 
and almighty Compulsion are discovered, and 
beside thorn the Cyclopean form of Vulcan, 
cumbered with his hammer and rattling cliaiiis, 
forged amid the thuudors of Etna, wlule Pro- 
metheus, ^ the man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,” — the voluntary sacrifice for maii- 
klod, stands by the rock of Klboms in the 
centre. The tremendous solitude of the prin- 
cipal person— the supernatural beings with 
whom he alone holds communion — ^the guilt — 
the firmness — ^the misery — to all these the 
grandeur of the pootic imagery gives a strik- 
ing effect. They are thus grouped when the 
ponderous silence is broken by Compulsion 
and Might,— the sternest myrmidons of Jupi- 
ter, the Tyrant-King, Abjuring blank verse, 
we translate after our own fashion: — 

XOovos flip cis tifAoypbv ^KOfUP irlSov, &c. 

V. 1—11. 

We are come to the uttemost hound* of ISnrtb, 

To ttie' fitCyttibiii uihUiiuvtH. n«ver yet trod. 

And now It GehtiVi'a tlu^ O Valctin, to do 
The Fntlier'e high will iw tliii ivcttenut God i— 
Zlim to tifnd to these Tiiggetlly-towering rocks. 

With nuhreakabte. iuterlttikeil. adumiiut looks. 

Vor he stole, and tlten nUio uortnlity gave 
Thy crowttlug pMikcUon— tite iitfluito splendour 
. Qf Phte. tiittt glorifliw Art— for which Wrung 

nfonefoetit he must to the angry Gods render ; 
^ffheS-ttoTUaiMlen’r beilar may him ha knewi^ ' 
And he^sve hhi mnn-iuyuig hmnonn almWi 


Vulcan, a kindred god to .Prdmellimii^ jnl^ 
commanded by Jninter, spite cf hie pr^pn- 
quity, to be the fetterer of his rdatiye^ cm 
out complainingly on his doom, and cuimMs 
handicraft. This is his answer to the ohaiUeqge 
of Compulsion and Might. 

Ah I yp. ateruest Powera. hnva strictly and well 
FultUied your cummauda miou JoVe'slund aceoniit; 
But { fiiil niP the courage to mat an parforPe 
A Fetlow.God down to tide atorm-rlvpu mount 
Yet tiint which 1 dans not. stern Fate makes me dare^ 
For to disolwy Jupiter, awful it were. 

Turning from these ii;pii-hoarted misi/iten, 
ho now amdresses hiifis^ in a ^ roll of pe- 
riods,” to Prometheus^ " victim of immortal 
hate.” Welcker has hazarded an opinion, 
which Hermann thinks is extremely probable, 
that, instead of requiring a living actor to re- 
main pinned to the rock, in so uneasy a posi- 
tion during the whole representation of the 
play, ^chylus had recourse to an image of 
Promethous, which Vulcan fettered hand and 
foot, and fhstened down by a wedge thresh 
its breast. Bnt this is very doubtfu i, for 
chylus was himself not only the inventor of 
Bceuio pomp, and an instmetor of tAe cho- 
ruses in singing and dancing, but appeared 
himself in the character of a pla^er^nay, 
might even have himself personmod this 
mighty being of his imagination. But to 
** the wise, the good, tho mild ” Prometheus, 
list we what light-hearted Vulcan speaks:— 

Tqi opOo$ohKov B4fu^s t^hnffOfra wtS 

Aieoprd cr'fimkw, Ac. Ac. 

V. 18-85. 

O Idgli-mlnded son of just Themis the Wlae 1 
Nur by mine, or by ihy will— muai 1 wUh thaao 
chains 

Bolt thee rulhleaaly down, to this dcaolnle crag 
Where no humdu aliupc comes, and no human sound 
gains. 

But whevK tlio clear flame orthesnu-hlnse* shall pour. 
** Buruuig fur beauty *'<f tliy cuunleuunce o*cr. 

O thtf Ktar>spnngled night shnl) to thee only bring 
Kuener lougings for d:iy— and when day shuU begin 
Thuit wilt wish it were done, os it melts fioni thy limbs 
Fiore dews of llie morn— ell this springs ftom Ihy 
sin 

or loving poor manhood. Nor wav*ring, nor hriefl 
lint sltali be ever-present aud d eodful, thy grieC 
For HK is not boru who siittll give thee relief 

Thou God wiio didst bre^o the hrood wrath' of the 
Gods. 

Broked'st nil laws divine, feeble man to befriend. 

For tlie wliicii tlwu slialt guard this umimiable rock. 

I'liiue oye never close, iind thy knee never bend. 

But crutitfleii there, utter bootless tity moaue— 

For Jove is not bent by the prayerfullost groans, 

And linish me all Kings u|ioa newly-made Thrones 4 

The incomparable beauty of some of tho 
ideas in this ode, as they stand in the verna- 
cular, entirely lose their power by translation. 
But the most noticeable, at the commeuoe- 
ment of onr Bocond verse, has net only found 

* In the last numbnr of the Qnsrterly 'Beview. 
where notice is taken of Miss Barrett's trati^t km of 
this play, tlie vevlewer flatly oalla her leadiiig.lbr 
^ rrafleirreV a mfiAka. It is noseoh thing.. Mi«s Bar- 
rett hna Iblloued tlie reading of Aldus— tfrstrsvTPf 
Tho former^ however, la decidedly the acsi ploibieble. 
t An apmssion of Isaialk'a. 
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by tome of onr boit pootsjjmt is 
gttblimely eacpMsed in Holy Writ, ^o ter- 
rible threat whioh this nassoge eonttdns, 
brings to mind that most thrilling of all tho 
corses denounoed against the disobedience of* 
* the Israelites : — ** In the morning thou shalt 
say, ‘ Would God it were even I* and at even 
then shalt say, * Would God it were morn- 
ing.’ Not that the poetry of tlie two pas- 
sages will bear oomparison. The additional 
images which iEschyius has introduced greatly 
impair the thought, which the sacred writer 
has eimressed in the isgvereat simplicity. And 
Lord Byron in ManfM ts inferior to either: — 

Aud to thm shall night deny. 

All tlie qawt of her aky | 

. And the day aluilL have a lun 
Which shall make thee wlsii it done* 

To the oonoluding remarks of Vulcan, Com- 
pulsion gives in his " Go,” Amen,” and, 
after a short prevarication, peremptorily bids 
Vulcan take up the adamantine manacles, and 
buckle to his work. Now begins the fearful 
crueiflsion. 

Tukiug them." (the iron ehainaO says CnmpiilBion, 
** eloneh thimi by niight and main around Ins nrista— 
holt him to the rock." 

Lucian, who has paraphrased this scone, 
T. 1, p. 18G, makos the position which Fro- 
nethous’s hands are miMo to assume, like 
those of our Saviour on the cross; whereon 
Bishop Blomfield remarks, ** Promothons, ut 
videtur, in rupis fissura crucifixus ost, disten- 
tis manibus podibusque ex hac in illam par- 
tom.” So both the arms are fastened. 

The next command is superhumanly ter- 
rific, and makes our nature shudder as we 
read:— 


our sakos. and whose sido wpg wounded with 
the spearf Say what they will of this gnat 
&ble ( 1) of early times, yet are all truths and 
an fikbles but multiplied refleetibns, visible in 
difibrent distances, and under diiferest posl- 
tions of one archetypal truth. If we owe 
gratitude to Him, who created and nnveiled 
Truth’s form,^ should we refhse to gase upon 
these reflections. Because they rest upon 
heathen scrolls, should we turn away from 
those Bcrollsl No, the testimony of heathen- 
ism forms only a stronger corroboration of 
what is divine. 

Rightly spoke Schlegel, 'who perceived in this 
drama, with no filmy eye, the shadowing forth 
of the great sacrifice in onr Testament. ** The 
Chained Prometheus,” says he, ** is Uie repre- 
sentation of constancy under suffering, and 
that, the nevm* ending suffering of a god. 
Though he is exiled to a naked rook, on the 
shore of the encircling ocean, this drama still 
embraces tho world— the Olympus of the gods, 
and tlio Earth of mortals— all scarcely yet re- 
posing in a secure state above the dread abyss of 
the dark Titaniau powers. This idea of a self- 
devoting divinity has boon mysieriouBly incul- 
cated in many religious, as a confiised fore- 
boding of the true; here, however, it appears 
in a mostlUarming contrast with the consola- 
tions of revelation. For i’romothens does not 
suffer in an understanding with the powers 
by whom the world is goveiiied, but he atones 
for his disobedience, and that obedieuco con- 
sists in nothing bat tho attempt to give per- 
fection to the human race.” 

How droadfiil must have been the sight of 
the Crucified Prometheus, Vnlcan attests by 
his terse exclamation. 


vwf kvBiXhi yviOev 

irripmv fiiauiraf wcurirciAcv* 

V. 05 - 66 . 


O^ofta Zv994mov oiifuuruf, 

V. 09 . 


" O sight 

or terror, foul and ugly to behold !" — JUUtw* 


*’ Now resolutely drive tho tenacious prong of tho 
iron staple right tkrovgh his breast." 

And again, tho dreadful piercing of the feet 
in the same manner, is thus cogently ex- 
prosssed: — 

vw 9iar6 povs leiBas* 

V. 76 . 

** Now flimly drive the gyve-holts through his leet." 


Bat the true forcibleness of this picture, as 
wrought up by the powerful mind of SheUey, 
appears before us according to bis description, 
in all its gathering of awfUluess and terror: — 

/erne. Hark, sisiar I what a low, yet dreadful groan. 
Quite uusuppiessed is tearing tt|i the heart 
Of the good Titan, as storms loai the deep* 
llar(*st tliou observe how tlie fimds turtnie him 7 
Panthea, Alas! 1 look'd lorlh twice, but a ill no 


No one can think that the poet meant, in 
these passages, that the fetters of Prometheus 
were so pierced as to encircle his leg like any 
common shackles of ordinary workmanship, 
as some riuldl^y suppose; no, they did 
thsmadyes pierce the limbs which they con- 
fined; both the wedge and tho noils pierced 
his fbet and perforated his breast. 

The tongucl0NS caverns of thu craggy liUls 
Crhui ■' Allsery " then ; the hollow hcavf u rcpIUid, 
"'Misery i" and tho ocean's patpla waves. 

Climbing 4he famd, howliHl to ilie laslifug winds, 

And the |iale nations hoard it. " Misery r* 

'Who sees not here a dim adumbration of 
Hflt vrhose hamds and Iset were pierced for 

• Prat^xxviiitO?* 


more. 

/one. What didst tiion see 7 

Pan. A uoUtl sight t a youth 
Willi patient looks, nulh'd to a erneiflx. 

Fury. Itshvld an eniidem ; those who do endnie 
Deep wrongs for man, and scorn snd cluins, but heap 
TiiuusiiiiiU'iild tormcni on themselves aud him. 

Prom. Remit tiie anguish of that Hglited stare ) 
Close llioku wen Ups ; let tliat thom-wuiinded brow 
Sireom not uitli idood t it mingles with thy: teats 1 
Fia, 11a those lortnnMl orbs in m*aca slid dthth 
8o thy sick throes sliake not that onicilis; 

Uo tliose pale Ongeis play not wltli tliy gore. 
OhoniblTl 

An a proper drama or nnfimriied pooin, the 
^ Prometheus Vinotus ** might be tboaglbkhy 
some to be far too indietiact and iiaeiwfhG- 
tory* But this was tho design, isf th^ anthtf; 
heobntempliM but a dim m magdifieent 
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4saM >kf ft ttibjeet did not ftdmii d 
vm ftooniftte drftwing^ nr mote brillunt co- 
ining. Its obsonrity is ft pftrt of its ma- 
dfliitr, and tiie darkness that rests qpon and 
tiie smoky distance in which it is lost, aro all * 
devices to increase its majesty, to stimulate 
oar cariosity, and to impress us with deeper 
awe. 

The obstinate determination of Promethens 
has thus (hr sabmitted iu sUoncc to all hil 
tonnentsl (rimi the moment of the first dawn- 
bkf of his character upon our minds, the effect 
oAis silence is electrifying. He is silent, he 
disdains as modi to answer the impotent and 
aelilBh compassion of Yulcan, as to mnrmnr 
beneath the brutal oruelty <n Strength; his 
preod spirit could not deign to ask for mercy, 
•nd he would not gratify the malice of his 
torturers by the utterance of a single sound 
wUch might giro evidence of his agony, it 
was not thus that he pitied in the days of his 
Joy; it was not thus that he acted in the days 
of his power; and his spirit is above thorn, and 
reeks not of thmfi. But they are now gone; 
and now, when their pity and their soofis pol- 
lute his ears no more, his feelings first find 
vent, and he bursts out into a passionate ap- 
peal to all the elements of naturo, in the hope 
of gaining aome eonsolation for his wrongs 
(h)m the more act of telling them; he pours 
out his Impassioned sorrows to the air, and 
winds, and waters, and earth, and sun, whom 
he had never visited with ben^ts, and " taxed 
not with unkindness.” And when at the very 
last we seelhim, daring and nnflinohiiig beneath 

alive to the^torture and di^onor — ^for liimse^ 
(harless and rash, yet for others considerate 
and wary; himself unpitiod, yet to others pit!- 
(hi — he ouls no longer upon the sun, and 
earth, and waters, from which the avenger is 
secluding him; but demands of iEther, who is 
rolling Iwt to ail eyes excepting his, whether 
be behold how he suffers by injustice our 
hearts rise up within us, and boar witness 
that bis sofibring is, indeed, unjast, 

MR. CHIMPANZEE ; 

OB, 

THE SAPIENT TRAVELLER. 

[Tbbbb are more Chimpansees in the world 
than people wot of, albeit they are cried up 
as SueB rarities. Solemn, blinking fools, these, 
are the " monkies ** who, like him of the fable, 
^rodass to **baTe seen the world,’* but on 
whose dull nncoiisoiouB eyes, the ** visible and 
fkir form of things ” has n^e as much im- 
pre8»on,a6 .wou£S It on the staring optics of 
a stone idol. 

Mr. Cbiiiipaaiee is a sample of many of 
thoee travellers or tourists, who crawl about 
the lovriy earth, but to whm gross and nnin- 
.telSgMi^muids, Art’& or Nature’s beauties 
are a.md lotto. To their matier-offhet 


eomprdiBiirioiis, a rtdn left nfin,^aM( 
more. Palmyrs, with its unlmagiiiibloiEitoB 
and splendours^Babelon, with 'itf poigtoous 
pomp and glory— ^Greece, with her sw^ god 
'heavenly-dreamed sculptures— ars notldng be- „ 
yond bloeks of stone, or mounds of rubbish. 

Happy that man who, with no dense Or 
osseous brain, is endowed with the ekpahility 
of rising to a percoption of the comely and 
beantiftil forms of earth when he meets them. 
Keep ns, kind heaven, that ’^grom 
fiesh,” or "stony heart,*’ which shuts out tlie 
perfections of this blessed world, firam the 
understanding of the eye and the heart. 

This you d^eeprii is from Bentley’s : — ] 

Like all those who possess no brains, diim- 
panzoe required the sthnnlns of action to sup- 
ply the want of thought. He knew nothing of 
geography— the only globes he had ever stu- 
died being those pretty prismatic ones blown 
through a tobacco-pipe, or billiard-tables, 
aud bowls. With his " upper stoiy ” stored 
with nothing, ho went (firth to see the world. 

But how many go to sea^ and see nothing. 
Chimpansseo was the very man to travel firom 
Dan to Boorsheba, and say, "’Tis all bar- 
ren.” There appeared to be neither specu- 
lum nor speculation in his dull optics, and to 
his matter-of-fact mind, a ruin teas a ruin, 
and nothing more. 

The Bey of Tripoli, or the Bay of Naples, 
wore both alike in sound and significance to 
him, until having seen both, ho declared they 
were both " deep uns,” and that it waw as 
dangerous to try your craft upon one as the 
other. 

When told that he would find rein-deer in 
Lapland, where snow and ice abound, he 
replied with the utmost importanoe, as if pro- 
nouncing a logical deduction, " Of eourso, 
where water freezes it is always scarce, aud 
that accounts for the rain being dear. Any 
fool could see that, with half an eye 1” 

Having somewhere read or beard that there 
wore "tongues in the running brooks,’* he 
was grievously disappointed when ho saw the 
mouth of the Nile, and fonnd-— no tongue iu 
it! 

Visiting Naples, of course he climbed Ve- 
suvius, and looking into the crater declared 
he saw nothing in it. As ho descended, the 
" dew was on the spray,’' and he observed 
that he had often heard talk of " moantain- 
dow," aud that his Irish servant had informed 
him, that H was a " drop of tbo crater,'’ of 
the tmth of which he appeared now qnito 
convinced. 

In Canton he fonnd the tea very strong, 
while in Scotland he discovered that their 
" Taft" was all water. 

One observation he did make, whirii really 
had some depee of sense in it,— he srid that 
he thound^t It would be a vast improvement 
in an agriealtaieal point of view, if tixw todd 
pull the Hoot of Italy on the CSaif orJissi ! 
And irttoed « txiiism,i wMeb iras hntbnto- 
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yerUble, that wken gpMkiiag.of th« 

beauftiat «f ihd he asserted that Arabia 

** boro ihfijMlm,'* 

He iangW at the idea of the world being 
round' as a gross absurdity^ and assured every- 
body that he had been in all parts, and found 
h flat-^very flat 1 He had sailed on the 
Wliite, the Red, and the Black Boa, only to 
discover the accuracy of his school-^mmar 
ill stating, ** the sea is green," and the errors 
of the Hydrographers, who had really no 
coiourabh pretext for calling them names 
which they do not deserve. 


PROFANENESS OF THE ARTS AT 
ROME. 

Whatbvbr may have been the faults and 
errors of the earlier Italian artists, they, in 
their produotions, never sinned against pro- 
priety— never displayed a flgnro which of- 
fmd^ against decency— never wantoned in a 


group whiefa oould excite Idbiie idea-^-nevrtr 
. pandered to the grosser piwsioiis' of numkihd 
With the Greeks, how otherwfiBe 1. The gnve 
arohaiologist may allegorise, the virtttoso may 
burst out into ecstatic rapture ; but theve u 
no flinching from the fust, that the antiiine 
oollections, the treasures which fill the 
lery, or the Museum, the Vatican, or the 
Louvre, which the aged are directed to vene- 
rate, the young to stndy for instmotion, are 
pervaded by the most debasing sensuality, 
breathing in the marble and the bronso, and 
the more subtle and dan^rous from the ele- 
gance and refiiiomont which it assumes. It 
may not bo agreeable to know the truth, but 
all that Winkelman and Visconti teach us to 
admire at Romo, was denounced by the Apos- 
tle as the corruption of the divine ^loxy. It 
may be said that no one believes m Leda’s 
swan, or in Danae*s shower; but the swelling 
outUue, and the forms rising from the glow- 
ing canvas, become a part of the mind into 
which they have been received. 



CHINESE SILVER MONEY. 

We are indebted to the Cabinet of Mr. John Wright, 24, Oxford Street, for the loan of this 
rare and interestinl^piece. The obverse has the five-clawed dragon, the Imperial insi^a 
of Cliina; and the two choraoters across the oentre on the reverse, Nager, in his Essude 
Nuuismatiquo Chinoise, Paris, 1805, p. 31, notices as poo serving to express, that it 
is public money. The edge, in imitation of the European milling, appears to have been 
achieved by patient labour and a file. 

The money of China does not consist, in any degree, of gold, which is used only for pur- 
pom of oruaraent. Silver is the standard medium of oxchuge ; the generality, however, of 
It is not coined, but issued in pieces, which are weighed very dexterondy in small soalos kept 
for the purpose. If a piooe be too largo for tho payment intended, a portion is out off. Ac- 
counts are kei>t in ounces of silver, called by the Chinese, leang^ but by Europeans, after 
.tlie example of the Portuguese, tahels, mr tads. These may average about 8s. Sd. of our 
Bumey. The general coin is one of very small value, formed of a composition, having six parts 
of copper and fbur of lead. It is of a round shaTO, and the pieces art strung upon a cord, 
with a knot distinguishing every hundred. Du Hijdo reckons six hundred to a; tael ; but 
according to Mr. M’GuIic^, there are, at least, seven hundred and fifty, which Would make 
each about the tenth part of a penny sterling. The impression, which is only on one side, 
consists in pompous tiHeS of the reigmug emperor. There is a tradition, that coins of gdd, 
stiver, and even earth, were fonnoriy used; but all these arc now superseded. The Rmpcror 
Hoi^-vou attempted to issue a paper currency, each note of which passed fora tael. It was 
Utsai^ with the imperial seaL hm's an inscription, that he who should oonntorfeit it, 
' would be hriieaded: Being revived by the doscendaots of Zinghis, it was found current' by 
Horea Poh> at the 4tme of his visit, but is now euttrely disused ; specimens of it i»eiii£ blfiy 
sought for as eariesitietb sr to he used si^erttitidusiy m amulets. • 
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Tl^ Peetioal Work* Siehard Batt, 
[Efflngliiun Wilson.] 

[Trb Parnassian Mnse who, in the time of 
Shakspeare and of Milton, walked abroad 
the earth in a flaming robe of verse, hath nnco 
that age, hid' herself like a close reclnse, nn- 
seen, even at intervals, by any. She, sweet 
Syrinx of Song,— thrilling out hearts no 
longer with immortal sweetnesses of melody 
— Ihen left the silence of plain and country 
to resonnd to whatsoever tunefhl clerks chose 
to dedicate themselves to, her ; and these, 
being many, and no inattentive disciples, 
though they attain not to nobleness or virility 
of song, yet proflting in some measure by the 
lessons of so divine a mistress, they have, in 
man^ cases, given birth to strains it poetry, 
genninely sweet, gracefhl, and Arcadian. Of 
these disoiplos, Bloomfield and Burns have 
worn her vesture with all becoming dignity, 
and the sweetness of their pipings, in those 
later days, give us the best idea of the hea- 
venly tuneableness of their mistress’s voice, 
and the tender sensibility of her soul. 

For this last-mentioned virtue, are the 

Poetical Works” of our author chiefly no- 
ticeable. They evince an originally good and 
very feeling mind, but one, however, which 
the severities of the world have been some- 
what in danger of warping. His poems, in- 
deed, fiirnish an exact transcript of himself, 
and a complete history of his temper, being 
wholly the simple and unsophisticated utter- 
ances of his mind and feelings. 

Our author's gayer poems appear to have 
been written when his heart was warm, and 
revelled in pleasurable prospects. In these 
happier moments, he wrote his ** Ode to the 
Bose,” — To Strains of Music,” and carolled 
about " Ma^-Quoens.” But a change came 
o’er the spirit of his dream, and the domes- 
ticities of wedded life seem to have shed a 
soberer tone over his views. At such a time 
he doubtless wrote his sonnet on liubeus’ 
beautiful Picture of his Wife,” — an ode which 
speaks in language high of the incarnation of 
woman, who-^ter the grand ontline of Crea- 
tion had shone out of ^aos, appeared, the 
last and tlio diviuest work. Then was his 
happiness such, that Sing on thou warbling 
bird,” forms an ode charming! v in unison with 
his tranquil continuity of mind. 

Bat happiness does not lau^ on for ever, 
and tliis our poet seems to have found. Many 
are the odes over the sunniness of whose as- 
pect, the shadow of a dark hand hovers. Af- 
fliction and trouble appear to have gat hold 
on Mm, and though ne still mngs, yet is it 
with monming and lament “ Hang your 
harps o’er the waters to weep.” As his fHenda 
die off, he pays them the tribute of eleg^ 
while bis' eye begins frequently to 
leeai with tears, and his voioe to i»7 out 
liw harth world* 


Religion now soemi to aflbrd him mneh 
comfegrt—^ i kimw thM my Redeemer Uvetb/’ 
is an ode that bespesks eomfortsble resigna^ 
tion ; he bids others, like hfanseli^ p. 28 ,—] 

*■ brltfht CreiilUm'swovlit adore. 

And with tuncvre deroiioa duo, 

In secret imd wUcro sileuett ndsns. 

There offer pmyer (while Henven's In view,] 

To the Great 8hkViiv.sd of iheie plaint- 

[He addresses ^ Sweet Pity with her looks 
of light,” and all tender influenoes are as sao- 
dynes to his soUl : — ] 

0 breatlie aKtiu that tender etmin, 

lit toothmi; luflueueothiuw; • 

To e»«e u heart u'erpretsed with pain, 

A heart o'eifransht alth woe. 

For iliere it such n gentle cliarm, 

So miicii of feeling given, 

Thai whwp'ring atigeit tatte the lialm— ' 

A balm tlmt brtathet of Heavou 1 

[One of his mottoes, however, shows the 
liability to which the best of men are subject, 
who, when trouble falls upon them, become 
misanthropical — ^haters of their race.] 

Miin .Tud the world 1 tomuch luite, 

1 care nut hoe or wheirl quit the vccne. 

[Far be such feelings from the gentle poet; 
let his heart, through all trouble and all teen, 
be still the treasury of kind aifootions : let the 
golden good- will to all men,” still be a pre- 
server to him of ” peace upon earth for the 
other state will render him no bettor than the 
tiger of the jungle, or savage beast of ?blood. 
Far be this ftom the gentle poet. 

The general tone of our writer’s poems pre- 
dicate anything but such a oonclnsion; for 
constantly is the sombreness of his melancholy 
shot athwart by scintillating wit. Who would 
perceive hypochondriacism in this,—] 
8P1GRAM. 

^To a needle, inya a pin. 

You»re blcra'd with nn eye 
Chloe'i charms tu descry, 

And preas’d by her Angerf you fly. 

To the pin, aiiyi the needle, 

*Tis true tiiat I’m blesa'd with en eye, 

Cliloo's charms to d^jcry. 

Ami uress’d by h^T flKgera 1 fly. 

Bill tiapiiier yun wr 

With a head on her boeom to lie. 

[Glad are we, therefore, that the melan- 
choly of our author is so capabld of relief : ho 
who has so much merry wit in his composition, 
is no subject for despair. May ho find that 
which he longs for— rest and tranquility in 
some bosom of peace, and comfort in the re- 
ligion of his soul. Hope, if he seek her not 
on earth, yet, as he himsrif sings, he rimll 
realize it— ] 

In iisaven, for there 

On tite wluge of tlie ark-dove she xnounteth the air. 

In oonclnsioiL however, acknowledged it 
must be, that tgough mneh good and triui- 
toned writing is put forth in tiiis age, ^ is ft 
meant rather to administer to the flumion of 
the passing day, than to gain the immortal 
palm-braneh. ^ hUy some poetic Joshua arise, 
the superhniBan tones of whose silver trum- 
pet shall break down the wi^of this kqriw* 
Ish prariico, aoaring ia^grimte sonjj^ ; /; . 
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THOoabth’s Memoir of Gluck ” is an inter- 
%Bting biographical chapter. 

Until awakened by tae master’s hand, how 
long may " the soul of muuc slumber in the 
shell.'’ Till within this last season or two, 
Gluck’s music lay amid the lumber of the old 
world. A “ German Company,” however, 
having introduced his ** Iphigenia in Tauris ’’ 
to English audiences last year, our dilettanti 
were sdrprised at heaftng strains which they 
recognised not — harmoni^ sweet as the deep 
songs of heaven — choruses classic and exalted 
as the Greek. They learned it, on inquiry, to 
be tho music of Gluck, and now no concert or 
harmonic meeting but re-echoes with his splen- 
did compositions^ 

ClimSl'OPnBB GLUCK 

Was a native of Bohemia, born either in 
1714 or 1715. Belonging to the moat mnsical 
country in the world, ho picked up that prac- 
tical knowledge of munc, possessed by almost 
everybody in Bohemia. While yet very 
young, he left his home and reached Vienna, 
subsisting by his skill in music. Whatever 
money he continued to gain, beyond what was 
necobsary for his support, was expended on 
his education and the purchase of books, and, 
self-taught as ho was, he acquired that gene- 
ral knowledge, and those dibits of philosophi- 
cal thought, which disposed his spirit to clas- 
sic subjects in the school of dramatic music. 

Soon after his arrival at Vienna, Gluck at- 
tracted the notice of an Austrian nobleman, 
who, struck by his musical talents, employed 
him. He afterwards travelled to Italy, where 
he obtained the instruotioiib of tho great Mar- 
tini. 

//is Fisit to England . — After four years 
study under tliis celebrated master, Gluck 
couiposod his first opera, “ Artaserso,” per- 
formed at Milan in ISU* His name now bo- 
came famous in Itah^me composed for tho 
theatres of Voiiicc, ^jffiii, &c., and was in- 
vited to compose for tlio London Opera-house, 
then under tiio direction of Lord Middlesex, 
lie came to England in 1745, but, owing to 
political affiiirs, the Opera-house was then 
closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
« T only the opportunity of producing 

liO Caduta dei Giganti,” an ephemeral com- 
position. 

. ^etdstasWs Opinion of him, — Returning 
to Germany, we &id no account of any works 
written by him, till 1754. From this period, 
he was engagod in writing several operas, ail 
of which, though Buccossml, are not now ex- 
The Ikngoage used respoetiiig him by 
Metastasio^ is very remarkable:: • Gluck,” 
says he, In one of hia letters, has surpHmng 
^9 but he is mad. He composed an opera 
101^ V«iuoe, .whidi was very unfortunate. I 
am not a man te pretend to Judge him.’* 
Orfeo. JUe Obsya.— Gluek’fl inmiartal 

wae £st petfoniled Vienim in 


1764, and. though the mdlenee, aoenstomed 
to the florid and ornate style of the Italian 
opera, were at first startled a style so en- 
tirely new, yet on every succesinve represenia- 
‘tion, it was found to bo more interesting and 
beautiflil, till every dissentient voice was 
drowned amid general applause. It was 
shortly performed with the most brilliant 
BucoesB at all the principal theatres of Italy. 
Bologna, in particular, it is said, was enriched, 
during a siligle season, by the receipt of above 
fifty thousand pounds sterling, in consequence , 
of the influx of strangers daring the perfor- 
mance of “ Orfeo.” 

Aleeste, his second Opera, — ^ Alcesie ** 
was first produced in 1768, and for two years 
no other opera was performed at the court 
theatre of Vienna. Its publication, with an 
admirable dedication to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, took place in 1769. 

Paride ed JSlena^ his third Opera , — ^The 
tliird opera, ^ Paride od Elena,” was less sue- 
cessfnl than tho two previons pieces. It was 
published with a dedication to the Duke of 
Parma. 

I>r, Burney* 8 Visit to Gluck , — In 1772, 
Dr. Burney visited Vienna, at which capital 
Gluck was then residing, and with whom he 
had a good doal of personal intercourse, of 
which he gives a minute and pleasing account. 
He thus describes his first visit. The com- 
poser, then about sixty, was by no means easy 
of access, but Burney obtained aniutroduciion 
through tho Countess Thun, a lady as much 
distinguished for her acoompliriimeuts as her 
rank. 

“ The countess,” says Burney, “ had been 
so kind as to write a note to Gluck on my 
account, and he had returned, for Aim, a very 
civil answer; for he is as formidable a charac- 
ter as Handel used to bo— a very dragon, of 
whom all are in fear. 

However, he had agreed to be visited in 
tho afternoon; and Jiord Stormont and tho 
Countess Thun bad extended their coudescen- 
sion so far as to promise to carry me to him. 

^ Ho is very well housed here, has a pretty 
garden, and a great number of neat and ele- 
gantly furnished rooms. Ho has no children. 
Madame Gluck and his tiiooo, who lives with 
him, came to receive us at the door, as well 
as the Yoterau composer himself. He is much 
pitted with tho small pox, and voiy coarse in 
figure and look, but was soon got into good 
humour, and he talked, sang, and played, 
Madame Thun observed, more than she ever 
knew him do at any one time. 

“ He began, upon a very bad harj^sfchord, 
by accompanying his niece, who is but thirteea 
years old, in two of tho capital scenes of his 
own fomous opera of " Alceste.” When she 
had done, he was prevailed upon to sing him-r 
self; an^ with as little voice as possible^ lie 
continued to entertain and even delil^tlie 
company in a Yery high de^ee; for, with tha 
richness of aocompanimeiii, the enekgv and 
vehemenoe of his maimet in the aQdghiiS} aaft 
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bii ja^loioiia Anwenioii In tiie alow mo7e- 
montai he ao well eompenaated for the want 

roiee, that it waa a defect which was soon 
entirely for^j^otten. 

** He was alaoaogoodaa to perform himaelf al- 
noat all hia opera of** Aloeate;’’ many admi- 
rable thinga in a still iator opera of his^ called 
** JParide d Elena,’’ and in a Erench opera, 
from llacioe’s ** Iphigemo/* which he had just 
composed. This last, though ho had not as 
yet committed a note of it to paper, was so 
well digested in his head, and his retention ia 
60 wottderAil, that he sang it nearly from the 
beginning to the cud with as much readiness 
as if he had had a fiiir score before him.” 

Jp^igenia in A uHs, — This opera mentioned 
by Jiumey, was the first of his pieces written 
for the French stage, and the production of 
which, at Paris, was the commencement, at 
the age of sixty, of a now career, more activo, 
more orilliant, and more glorious, than any 
part of his prorions life, it had been com- 
posed at Vienna in 1772, and was performed 
for the first time on tho 19th of April, 1774, 
at Paris, when its suoooss was complete. 

Hi» Music in France. — In 1779, the French 
Torsion of ** Alcosto ” was first performed at 
Paris, with the same success which had at- 
tended the original prodnetiou of tho Italian 
piece at Vienna. It was, howeyer, sercroly 
criticised, especially by the partisans of the 
Italian school. It was objected that the 
Btraiii was too sombre and monotonous, and 
that there was a want of glowing and grace- 
ful melody. 

At one of tho representations, the colobratcd 
Abbd Amand exclaimed that the musician 
had rovirod tho truo expression of the grief 
of antiquity. ** It may bo so,” drily answered 
tho Neapolitan ambassador, who sat in tho 
same box^ ** but, for my part, 1 cannot help 
preferriuj^ modem pleasure to ancient grief.” 

It ia said that a critic complained to Hluck 
of tho monotony of the air ** Caron t’appelle,” 
the motive of which consists of only a single 
note. Gluck’s answer is characteristic of his 
ooustant attention to his dramatic principles: 
** My friend,” he said, ** the reason of my 
doing this is, that in hell the passions are 
extingnishod, and the voice loses its inflec- 
tions.” 

Iphigenia in Tautis. — Of tho depth and 
refinement of his ideas on the subject of dra- 
matic trutli, several striking instaiioes have 
been related. In tho ** Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
there is a remarkable scone, the olTcct of 
whioh onr readers, who have witnessed tho 
roproaentation of that opera, cannot have for- 
gotten. 

When Orestes, exhausted by the force of 
eontending pasrion^ sinks into a seemingly 
tranquil slumber, manuring, ** Calm returns 
to my heart,” his agft accents are intermingled 
with broken and agitated sounds from the 
orchestra. Some one pointed out to Gluck 
this aiiparent incongruity $ but the composer’s 
4 tpswer was, ** Do you not perceive that Ores- 


tes liesf Hia calmts bntthb mdianstiotf of 
despair. How can he sleep in peace, whenho 
has killed his motherT” 
ffis Armide and JVafcisss.~Gluok pro- 
"dncedalso his** Armide,” and ** Narcisse;” the 
first was brilliantly successful, and ia ranked 
among the greatest of his works, but ** Nar- 
cisso foiled, and is forgotten. It was the Hist 
work of Glnok, who soon aflben^ards left 
h'ranoe. The notion that Glnck’s musio is 
deficient in melody is now universally ex* 
ploded<— it breathes the very soul of melody. 

Gluck returned to Vienna in 1779. On his 
departure from France, a fine statue was 
erected to his memory by public subscription, 
and placed in the saloon m the opera. Two 
years afterwards he had a paralytio stroke, 
under which he lingered till his death, on the 
15th November, 1787, at tho ago of seventy- 
five. Ho left an ample fortune, the well- 
eamod fruits of his genius and industry. 
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Novombor,,lB40. 

[The CoBways appear to have been a beau- 
tiful fomily ; but tho eccentricities of tho 
father, who, at throoscoro, assumed the sable 
vesture of a wizard, and converted his house 
into an Endur-cavo, pretending his ability to 
raiso up ** the dead of the earth,” was a power 
too terrible to be trifiod with by an impostor. 

Blake the painter did tho same ; but there 
was a sublimity in the conceptions of tliis mo- 
uomaniast whioh Cosway never knew. Blake 
had, from his boyhood, conversed with tho 
great and shadowy forms of our Bible and tho 
older poets : *the sentiments and figures of tho 
** Book of Job *’ were woven in the whole 
tissue of his thoughts, and tho groat spirit that 
arose before the Tomanito, aud that mado 
** the hair of his flesh stand up,” Blake had 
often beheld in his waking dreams, whou his 
mind, big with tho Bu|||||ct, was on the point 
of pourtraying his desijV 

But attention to Cos^y s history : — ] 

richaud cosway 

Was, during his youth, a student in tho 
statae gallery gratuitously built, and supplied 
with a oolloctiou of very fiino casts, or jesses^ 
from Italy, procured at a considerable ex- 
pense, on the return to England of the late 
Duke of Richmond, and deporited in hk 
Grace’s mansion at Whitehi^, which was 
burnt nearly fifty years ago, and the premises 
entirely destroyed. 

Cksway evinced high talent whilst studying 
in this academy^ as he obtained several prizes 
for his works, and came early before tho world 
as an artist of the first pomise in hU walk ; 
his miniatures being universally admired for 
their ringular beauty and m,|^ly exeeuttmi. 

He niaixied a lady who,4fi the jenith uf tier 
charms, was very generally admired^ and sfas 
peculiarly noticed by, tho priape^ tl^Vncnii- 
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derod to be the most olcgnat in person and 
manners of any nan of fa8liion«<-oo mnoh so» 
indeed, as to excite the auimadTersions of the 
town; and every one appeared to be surprised 
at the tales that were whispered at the ex- 
'pense of the lady, excepting him whom the 
tales most oonoemed. 

Mrs. Gosway was an artist, too, and in 
style the very counterpart of her husband, 
^'hey painted each other’s portraits, and em- 
bellished them with such strange attributes 
and fopperies, that the other artists delighted 
to ridicule them. Bgt the shafts of satire, 
aud the sarcasms which they begot, appeared 
to bo received as a species of compliment by 
the vain objects attacked. 

A person in high life, about forty-fivo years 
ago, wrote a novel, in which Dicky Gosway 
was made the mock hero. This, perhaps, was 
tho only attack that was ever felt ; for tho 
laughter and contempt at the principal per- 
sonage was BO flagrant, so undisguised, that 
Cosway paid largely, as was said, to suppress 
the work, and it was only known to a small 
circle.* 

They had a daughter, this Mr. and Mrs. 
Cosway, a beautiful girl, and she was cousi- 
dorod to be, wliilst under eight yoars of ago, 
a prodigy of talent ; and the most intimate 
friends of tho miuiaturo-painter always fan- 
cied that Miss favoured tho likeness of the 
heir-apparent. 

The child was a groat linguist, and at six 
yoars of age, knew tho Hebrew tongue as well 
as any Jewish Rabbi— at least so aaid the 
father. Like the fate of most extraordinarily 
precocious infants, being judged too clover for 
this world, she was called to tho world of 
spirits; and her fatlier, assisted by the friendly 
ofUcos of a select fow visionary friends, canou- 
izod tho beautiful wonder ! 

The eoooutrio father, after the death of miss, 
fancied, or pretended to beliovo, himself a 
saint ; and, as tho Corsican said, " it is but a 
step from the siiblini||ato tho ridiculous,” tho 
painter studied the l^nds of ages long past 
and gone, took up tho obsolete trade of a pro- 
phet, and endeavoured to make even grave 
men believe that ho could bring up spirits 
from the vasty deep ! 

His old firioud and crony academician, the 
cynic Nortbeote, advised of this, one 
morning paid lilm a visit, and entreated him 
to bring before him his honoured preceptor 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Gosway hacked out of 
flm dilemma, and said, ** £ would gratifV your 
widioB, but the act would be too sinfoL” 

He was a great collector of paintings by 
the celebrated old masters ; and every apart- 
numt of the parlour, drawing-n>rm, and second 
floor, was crowded with RafliBieUeB, Titians, 
Bembrandts, and Tenierses ; and these, as 

the Duke of asserted, were cofivenient 

nirnitnre for a first-rate house of assignation. 

One of the hi^g^iest in tihe prinbe-regent’e 

* Tha ttaa irflter of like ubiWo Krtible evor 

•BW,iit‘<iKuiobA^gbig %9 the bito hsnl Tortlugiou. 


household was the^beam bf a message from 
his royal highness to -Cosway^ inviting him to 
a social dinner ; and was oommandd to say 
that he doijred his company for thi^leasiire 
of a friendly chat on old times.” The {whi- 
ter had then (for he was far advanced in ass,) 
Buflbred his beard, which was entirely wmta, 
to grow to a patriarchal length. He was 
attired in a black brocade robe ; woxe« cle- 
rical cap, of the age of James I. ; and bad, 
upon a spacious dw before him, a ponderoiui 
black letter folio ; and, as the visitor aai^ 
^ looked ioute craohe theflmire of old Sydro- 
phel, in Butler’s Hudihratfi 

For some time Gosway continued seriously 
engaged in roadinx, when he was asked, " what 
answer he should return to the royal invita^ 
tion 1” 

To which was replied, ^ Present my duty 
to his royal highness, and toll him, I have 
long done with those vanities ; and charity 
compels mo to admonish him it were well to 
think the time for such follies were past. 
Toll his royal highness, I have no leisure for 
such visits, and that 1 am hotter employed.” 

As Northoote afterwards observed, ^ It 
were difficult to determine whether Gosway 
was tho greater knave or fool.” Ho died, 
what he had been all along, a charlatan aud 
an impostor ; and his comely wife became a 
lady-abbess 1 


EAGLES. 

The prince of birds is now raroly seen in tho 
Highlands, for the march of improvement is 
driving them, like tho Red Indians of Ame- 
rica, to the very remotest mountain solitudes. 

A pair have long built (above fifty years, it 
is said,) near the entrance of tho Pass of In- 
verfari^ig, on the banks of Loch Ness ; and 
eagles are still seen in the western parts of 
liivernesB-shiro. 

In Sutherland, wo heard of one (a mnjostic 
looking bird) that had been caught in a large 
trap, whieh it had strength to carry to a 
considerable distanco, till both fell into a 
lake. 

Mr. James Richmond, gamekeeper to Mr. 
Gladstone, of Liverpool, has, a correspondent 
informs us, from September, 18Ji), to June of 
this year, trapped six eagles on a high hill, 
ou tho farm of Auohnasheon, in Ross-shire. 
Quo of the eagles measured, from tip to tip of 
the wing, eight feet two inches, and the span 
of his omwB were six and a half inches.' , 

This noble bird displayed ** the terrors of 
his beak, and lightning of his eye,”, from the 
top of a cairn or monument erected by tlm 
gentlemen pursuing tho trigonometrical but- 
vev 

The same gamticeeper has also taken , a 
number of wild oats : one meMuring inlek^h 
three foot ton inches, and apirther tiiree mt 
right ineW.- Invemeu 
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€iq^8gr8)p|^&iil diesniitsc. 

Iftw CSuuvk at JTnldAttMdfpc. — The 
jbondttfeum of a new ekarA^ to bo oaUed St. 
Paol’e, Kaigjhtsbfidge, . situated in Wilton- « 
l^e, Belmire-sqnare, was laid by George 
brammond. Esq., on Wednesday, the 4th inst. 

CfambentfeU Fair, — ^This onee oelebiated 
place of recreation is to be diseontinned. 

AntiguitieB of Somertet. — As Mr. Rnggs, 
of Lapwing-farm, in the parish of Shepton 
Mallett, between Oakhill and the former 
place, was recently digging over a tnmulus, 
lu order to cart awajr the earth, he came to 
some stones, in removing whioli, he discovered 
several sepulchral urns of very rude workman- 
ship, containing bones and ashes. Tn digging 
farther he discovered more, in all, twelve or 
fourteen. The farm is situated on what is 
called the Beacon, and in the vicinity of some 
very extensive ancient Roman entrenchments, 
called Mashiiry Camp. 'Jhcre are several 
other tumuli near the one above-mentioned, 
which in all probability, contain similar relies. 

New Royal Eaehange, — The workmen be- 
gan excavating the ground for the founda- 
tion of the intended New Royal Exdiango, 
on Thursday, the 6th inst. 

The N^on Monument in Trafalgar 
Square. — ^The Duke of Bucclench has pre- 
sented the eommittoe, of which he is the chair- 
man, for superintending the erection of the 
above memorial, with the stone for the statue 
of the immortal hero, to be selected from his 
Grace’s extensive quarries at Graston, in 
Scotland. 

The Old “ SuttHng-houae,** St, Jamei'e . — 
Most of our readers remember that unsightly 
old brick building, generally known as the 
** Suttling-honse,” near the entrance of the 
oourt-yaira of St. James’s Palace; it is now 
being razed to the ground, in order to render 
a more capacious entrance to the park, through 
Palaoe-yard. 

The Teuelated Pacemen/ lately discovered 
by the Dean of Her^ord and other gentlemen 
in making researches at Kenehester, in this 
county, was, when found, about thirteen feet 
long and two feet wide, but a very consider- 
able portion of it was destroyed on Sunday 
night. It is supposed to have formed the 
border of an apartment. The tesserm are 
from three-eighths to half an inch square, and 
axe of a white, red, blue, and dark colour. 
The white appear to consist of lava, and they 
are all susceptible of a very fine polish. They 
were placed in the usual description of con- 
crete. Ae composition of which has not to this 
day been fhlly ascertained. Mr. Jennings, 
sculptor, has, , by direction of the dean, se- 
emrmy arranged in plaster of Paris about nix 
Ibet sqnaro of the border of the pavement, and 
we understand ilubi it will be placed among 
. other interesring^ relies of antiquity in ^e 
Institution.— -JRTcrq/brd t/bur- 
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XMPSOTBD xBCBtim OF PEimexiia eumat, 

&o. 

DuniNotho past week there has beea nahi- 
biied in Manchester a new machhio, con-* 
structed to facilitate the printing of ofmoes, 
moueeelainee de laine, paper hangings, dec., 
which has excited considerable Interest and 
attention among the trade. The inventor is a 
Mr. Chasanis, and the patentee, who is intro- 
ducing it to the public, is Mr. Richard Beard 
of London. Hie flrstotiiat has beon.mann- 
faotnred from the model is by Messrs. Hous- 
ton, the machine-makers of Manchester. Tt 
will bo fresh in the recollection of those inter- 
ested in calico-printing, &c., that, some few 
pars ago, a new macMiie, design^ to espy 
into effect certain improvements in the print- 
ing of calicoes, &o., was invented by Mons. 
Perrott of Kouon, and exhibited at the. Expo- 
sition in Paris, and subsequently the model 
was removed to Manchester, from which a 
number of machines were constructed by the 
Messrs. Lockett, of that town, and which are 
now in full work at a print-works near Bury. 
The machine of Mr. Board ' b,> it appears, is a 
decided improvement upon the Perrottive, the 
latter being only capable of working two or 
three colours, while the chaaeuis of Mr. 
Beard is capable of working, in handsome 
patterns, in eight different ooioutb; indeed, it 
might be so adapted, as to prinb at one time, 
an almost indefinite number. Those calico 

J printers who have inspected it and seen it in 
iill work, all acknowledge its great utiUtyi 
both as regards the economy of its process, 
and the saving effected in the prices of print- 
ing; and no doubt is entertainod that it is a 
machine of the highest importance to tlio 
country, calculated to advance the prosperity 
of the art of printing, and one of the most 
happy and ingenious inventions with which 
onr industry in mechanical art has been 
blessed. The eight flours alluded to aro 
worked by means of ole copper cylinder and 
one surface roUer— a kind of work which, ac-^ 
cording to the mode of printing now in use,' 
would have required four or five copper cy- 
linders, and three or four separate bioekinjgs 
by hand. The principle of the inventton is 
most simple, woiks with admirable eas^and 
(what is more importaat to the calieo printer 
on the old system) it can, at a oompatitiTely 
small cost, be adapted to the ordinary ma- 
chines now in nse. 


NEW XND mPOATANV StTEOlCAZ. OFEBaXIOII. 

On Thursday, the 22d ult. an operation on the 
subcutaneous fiDction of the nntscles of the 
back, for the Cure of latctral euryature of the 
spine, was, for the first time in tills cohntry, 
performed by Dr. 'Hunter, professor ^ ana- 
tomy, Andcrsonian UniT^ty, GUugow,' in 
the presence of a number of the of ' Iho 

mediusl profiMsion. Theopmpolion 
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«lrtUiijr MTOM ilM ttiiielM «f ilie back that 
prodaob the enrratiire^ and, althou^^ it haa 
the aj^pmuioei «t ilrat aifht, of bdng a for- 
midable operatioo, yet it is ao cimnmgly and 
aiiaplj penbnned under tiie akin, that the pa« 
tient.afthoiigh in thia inatanee a young ddd- 
cate lady, coAplained of no pain, loat not more 
than ^vee dropa of blMd, and waa only Uiirty 
aeoenda under the himda of the operator* The 
operation, which baa been ao eminently auo- 
oeaaM in France, will, when now introdnoed 
into onr^owB country, from ita aatoniahing ef- 
ficacy and nniform eafety, we hare no donbt, 
be Boon performed by evo^ medical man in 
the oottn^.— Cr^capoto Argu$, 

SLEOIRTCtL CLOCK. 

A GrKRKAN axtist haa recently invented a olook, 
of which the motive principle is electrical. 
This piece of mochaniam ia remarkable for its 
extreme simplicity, the pendulum meeting at 
either aide with a Voltaic pile, by which it ia 
repelled, alternately in oontnu^ directions, ao 
that, when the pendnlnm is once Bet in motion, 
it ia continually kept going This invention 
ia spoken of as being extremely ingenions, 
notwithstanding ita simplicity, and perfectly 
enccosafnl. ^ 


DOMES. 

UNouESTioifABLT none Burpaas, perhaps none 
equal, St. Paul’s, in elegance of form, and in 
effect (ff altitude. Wren’s eye for harmouy 
of proportion is unrivalled ; but it must be 
recollected that the dome of St. Paul’s is not 
a dome, hnt a roof of tiniber, shielded with 
load, and bnilt round a brick cone, exactly 
like a glass fhrnaoe. Skill for skill, our coun- 
tryman is not inforior to Brunelleschi, but in 
the Duomo at Florenoe we behold pure and 
scientiflo vaulting, and though the absolute 
height be less than St* Peter’s, yet, as a dome, 
it is the largest in the world . — Quarterly Re- 
vistc, No. cxxxti. 


DTSCOVEBT OF THE 

QUICKSILVER MINES OF IDRIA. 
The quicksilver mines of Idria were not 
discovered till the year 1497, and then by 
accident. 

A cooper happened overnight to place a 
new tab under a dripping spring near his 
workshop, for the porpose of tightening the 
joints. 

Next morning, he was surpriied on seeing 
at' the bottom a shliaing flnld, with the nature 
of which he was totally unacquainted. 

Stmuk with the phenomenon, he repeated 
the experiment till ne had eoUeoted a sample 
in a vial, vith which, fbll of hope, he trudged 
off' to the nearest town, and submitted^ it to 
the inspection of a ehemist. 

' It proved to be quicksilver ; when ike Spa- 
niiaih erpwn claims the mine ^m which it 
med, and Ibr several Tears afterwards, in 
Enrope ri lea^monopohaed the supply* 


A TJih% OF 

(^From the JAterety Rmette*') 

In September, 1881, an execution took place 
at Dijon, whi^ was attmided with the Esost 
horrible and appalling drotimstanees. ' 

Jean de Launeville, the unfortunate wiotoh 
who had forfeited his life by the mnrder of a 
foUow-oreature in the Kevointion of 1830^ was 
quietly playing at ioarti with afollow-prisoner, 
when tile door of their cell was opened* and 
presented to their view a eouple of gendarmes, 
one of whom informed de Launeville that he 
was to die in two hours. The announoement 
made him shudder from head to foot, because 
for the previous eight months he had been for- 
gotten. This had made the nnhappy man 
cease to think of the possibility of dying — but 
he was now shaved — ^his hair cut close— ho was 
handcuffed, and was consigned to the confessor. 
He was then committed to the care of four 
gendarmes, who condnetod him to iho fatal 
scaffold. When the prooossion had reached tho 
place of execution, the executioner received the 
prisoner from the hands of the priest— he waa 
bound to a plank — turned down to the horizon- 
tal position, and the axe fell ! The ponderous 
triangle of iron moved with some opposition—* 
fell sluggishly in its grooves upon the neck of 
the culprit, and only wounded without killing 
him. The wretched creature shrieked so 
hideously, that it pierced the heart of every by- 
stander. The executioner raised the axe again, 
and let it fall a second time, when it again 
refosed to complete his deadly purpose. The 
convict’s slurieks were more Iri^tfal, and 
the crowd became clamorons. The executioner 
drew up the hatchet again* but there was not 
any bettw result. The third incision caused 
a stream of blood to rush from the nape of the 
wretch's neck, but did not sever the bead. 
The knife was drawn up, and suffered to fall 
five times; five wounds did tho sufferer re- 
ceive ; five times did the oondemned utter tho 
most agonising cries, at the same time exclaim- 
ing, " Mercy I mercy I” The multitude, ex- 
asperated at the sight of this bidoons drama, 
began hurling stones at the executioner. The 
executioner leaped from tlic scaffold of the 
gniUotine, and concealed himself beneath it, 

e 'otected by the horses of the gendarmes. 

ut here the frightful tragedy did not finish. 
The convict, discovering that he was left alone 
upon the scaffold, had risen from the plank; 
and there— a hoirible sight 1— with his head, 
half severed, hanging over one shoulder drip- 
ping with gore, he implored the affirlghted 
crowd to haston to releasp him. I^he crowd, 
foil of compassion, were upon th^ point of 
forcing their way through the ranks of the 
gendarmes to render assistance to the half- 
butcherod convict; when, at that moment, one 
of the executioner's employee, a young man 
about twenty, mounted the scaffold, 4ind toM 
thennffbrcr to turn bimaolf round viHblfo he un- 
tied turn, and taking a^a^gC of the posture 
of the dying man, who yieldcMl with^t dis- 







seat, Jmni^ upon hia 'HA- to' 
«ut thxon ivith a batcher*! kidfe, all tiiat 
rattainedaf the ooaviet’aneelu gial^ 

l<^ae had left dnaocon^liBheo. ‘ E. W. 

. ‘^I^e Aat|)em. 

FaUi of Niagara . — I opened the ivfttdoer 
of ear hoBtelrie» to eatoh the laet aeund of the 
Fhlla. Ou the fitfiil gaata, and swayed toftilL 
or gentle modulatioiis bT tW ereoplag tides of 
air that swept throajg^ the twili|^t, came 
^ the yoiee of many waters.** Harp siiblimel 
Organ of the Almighty 1 Anthem unending: I 

Nofman Terror.-^** From the fqry of the 
I^rmana, good Lord deliver us 1’* was, we 
are told, in . the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
oentnries, a petition in the Litanies of all 
nations.— '/Tearp Hi., £54. 

Lncretius tolls ns, in some fhmons lines, 
that it is a pleasant ^iig to watch the sea in 
a tempest from the shore ; it is a ihr more 

S atifying employment to he throwing dot 
anby’s apparatus, and sating the sinkii^ 
mariners ftom the wreck. 

In June, 1800, a natal officer nddertook,' 
for a wager, to ride a blind horse round 
Sheemesa raee-conne, without gaidSng the 
reins with his hands ; tiiis he peribittcid, to 
the no small aransoment of the npoctators, by^ 
cutting Uie reins asunder; and mating the 
sevorid parts tohUi feet in his stirrups. 

Lake Fan.— The beauty of the lake Ymi 
has been celebrated by every Armenian writer, 
both in prose and verse. Historians inter- 
mpt their narrative^ and divines sto^ iu the 
miwt of their most sorious dissertanons, to 
prpise the " Queen of lovely waters.’* 
Providence has wonderfirily separated na- 
tions by woods and moontains, rivers and 
climates, languages and inclinations, so that 
no Nimi^ mm yet been able to drive all the 
inhabitants of mo world into one park for 
himself and his snoeessors. 

SjpoffortNi *^L*Ape e la &rpe.**— The 
Bweot stream of melody which flows through 
this gleo is so admirably enriched with graoo- 
fol and intertwining harmonies-the expression 
is at once so correot and so vivid, that it mast 
in its way be always regarded as a master- 
piece. 

Mm Cbme^. — ^The following are the ele- 
ments of the new comet, discovered in the 
iDram:— 


IhidbilifMi Norem^ - • 19,033 

^ IW. Mitt. See. 

PliWtt of Ptillietioii - - . 34 10 54 

PittwonheNoiitt - - - 347 0 90 

liiQlittiltltiH - - - 53 58 68 

tug. ofVttr..diMiiikre - - 0-11830 

The daily motioB in ru^ asoension is abont 
M la dediaawm Jt is only a isfr 


M^eef/or Mv 

are geners^ treaM with etvUily, tmd- IJie 
English m eveiijwimm and big^y 

respected. The Syriaiis have a high i^ion 
•of OUT wisdom, and upright dealinm 
word of an EngUriunan " Is provmlalVimd ' 
they believe thm he can do many more won- . 
denbl^ihuigtthaa mtiklag watclms and pen- 
kniiw It is ciuHkniii'IM a’^ery general be- 
lief prevails ba^ iuEglfiimd Syria that the 
vrifl.'ene.day wee po s itio n of these 
coimtrieiK mad- J have ba^ more than 

once by the. Eng- 
lish wem eosai^^iuhhear*# Petra, 

and ihmaeeue. 

A'Bdwt ef was a steaming re- 

uervoir Of whiti^. ‘where ^ mig^, milled, 
ikhigM/* #l.ooitt«ilts of sfx good Jugs, which 
now fl04^'.bi goWan waves, on whose surface 
floatod'ftageant Ihnes and dovdi in 

gnrgite aant^** ' ^ 

/batoiw# lip, first 

intfodnoed jnto the1i4pm of 1|a^bnrgh by 
intermarriage with fhg JsgeQim*, ims beon 
heredHonry in the reighlng funM of Austria 
for oentnyies. \ 

There ate some sights 'fa this world of so 
stirring a nature, that ibey even indued a 
quaker to pat off the mdekness of his sect, 
and bustle stontly with tbo muscles of the 
flesh. 

Curreneg and iilrr/siip.— The. children of 
the settlers in New ^nth Wales are tall, tliin, 
and weaker than the European average; they 
are, therefore regaled by EUAM^ns as a 
depreciated race, and niek-namea Ourrmey, 
while the Eurdpmhs proudly call themselves 
Sterling, The ^hugeucy lads and lasses are 
diBUngnislisble^t a glance. 

The eminent snij^n, ffir Anthony Car- 
lisle, Knt., died at his resldenoe. in Langham- 
placo, on Monday, the 2d instant. 

Namee of dries.— ..names of conn- 
tries and ofties are generally female, and with 
reason, for it is momers that found and uphold 
states. 

Lord Ckanoellor Norfhingion . — ^He suf- 
fered mnch ftom the gout; and once, after 
some pmnftil waddling between the woolsack 
and the bar in the House of Lords, he wse 
heard to mutter;—^ If I had known jiliat 
these legs were one day to carry a obanceUor, 
l*d have taken better care of tbem. when 1 
was a lad.** . 

Pope Adrian VI , — ^Hia efforts were para- 
lysed by his time, Over his tomb was piaoed 
ms own oxclaanatkm, " Let a man be never so 


to is born.** 

/nmds.— Insects 4he g^foriug sand, 

thrown on the book of imtiwc- 

LomoHt 

143. '^trrwi.Xntm W WgX n i 

t0lleN,*-:U pRAXttPOUt, 
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BUNYAN’S PULPIT, 

PALACS TARO chapel, LAMEETB. 


Fbeuno worcd no memento oonld be more 
gntifyioff to the deyont CSiriatiftn, than a re- 
preBeniauon of the pnl^t from which that 
most extraordinary wmster, John Buntan, 
expounded, from his Bible,* the pure tenets 
of GoflpM truth, we proenred, through the 
mndneea of a friend, leaye to take a dnwing 
from the treaeured relio, in the Methodist 
Chapel, Palaee Yard, Lambed, where Mr. 
John Monntford, one of the oldeirt and most 
sealons feBoims of the late yenerated Key. 

* Wltott Bnny«o*s pulpit Bible wee to be od«l among 
the lilifaery of the Bev. Bemtiel PSlmer ot tieckoey. 
Mr. Wiiiitanedt the member, gave u eommlmUiD to bid 
M musk fitt it os the biddm thooght hie Sither. hod 
be bmn Uviii|k would hnee given m u idle wbteih he 
would iiuve ^ued no highly. It was b^ht» seeord- 
iMSH'. for tweirty guhieee. 

VoL. xxxyi. T 


Rowland Hill, ofllciates to the adyantage of 
its numerous auditory. 

It appews that the pulpit, of which our 
accompanying engraving is a correct repre- 
sentation, came from *the Meeting Honser in 
Zoar Street, where Bunyan was allowed to 
deliyer his disoonrses, by fayonr of his friend. 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, bishop of Uiutoln, to 
whom it belonged.^ Here Bunyan prea<med 
wheneyer he' visited London ; and if only one 
day’s notice were given, the place would not 

t CmS a« a wlaoelwriglit** shop. tm>|«iutQvy to its 
bring piilled duirn. ^ 

t uu Biirkiw was bom in l^OT* dtod ISBl. It wst 
by the compMulonate intinriKHilthm of this dMiw. that 
Banyan ww (liaelisrgod oliw sn fauprisoumnit of 
twelve yean and u half, for huldisf uolnuful aeanm 
bliee. 
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eoBtain half of the peo^ who '^oosiembled. 
Throo thoiuand have been someiimes gathered 
together in that remote part of the town; and 
oren on a dark winters morning, at seven 
o’clock, not less than twelve hundred.* He « 
need to pzeadi also in the fRirronnding eonn- 
Cies. 

A tradition has been preserved by the Bap- 
tist congregation at Beading, Berkshire, that 
he sometimes went through that town, dressed 
like a earter, with a long whip in Ms hand, 
to avoid detection. The house in which the 
Baptists met for worship, stood in a lane ; 
and from a back door, they had a bridge over 
a branch of the Bivor Kennett, whereby, in 
ease of alarm, they might eBeape.t 

The Baptist eongrogation at UiteMn Is sup- 
posed to have beenfoundod by him. Their meet- 
ings were held, at first, about tliree miles from 
that town, in a wood, near the village of Pres- 
ton, Banyan standing in a pit or hollow, and the 
people round about on the sloping sides. "A 
ohimnov-comor, at a house in tfaa same wood, 
is still looked upon with veneration, as having 
boon the place of his refrediment.” About 
five miles from Hitohin, was a fkmous Puritan 
proaohing-plaoe, called Bendish. It had been 
a malt-house, was very low, and thatched, 
and ran in two directions, a large square 
pulpit standing in the angles ; and adjoining 
the pulpit, was a high pow, in wMoh minis- 
ters sate out of sight of informers, ‘and from 
which, in case of alarm, they could escape 
into an adjacent laiio. The building being 
much decayed, this meeting was removed, in 
1707, to a place called Coleman Green ; and 
the pulpit, which was there held to be the 
only remaining one in which Bunyan had 
preached, was, with a commendable feMing, 
oarefulljr removed thither. Another pulpit Ts 
shown in Loudon, in the Jewin Street 
Meeting. 

As every incident relative to so extraordi- 
nary a man as Banyan, must be aocoptablo, 
and, as a proof how highly bis Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress has over been valued, oven in regions 
fax abroad, wo select from the Catalogue of 
the British Museum, the chief foreigu edi- 
tions of that work : — 

Uunyau's Piogr&sa. JtraKh 8^=*. Malta, 183d. 

Ii1«m OalL jP. llotlerd 17:^3. 

'Ranynirfi Piljifrinrsi Piojrn’Sa. in the Mulagassie* or 
l.iiigii iifi*. Loiul. 1838. 

nuiiyan'i!i Pit^rim’it Koni lic, ftfruupoaer* 

Bauroy iraga S. 2. ^tXtrofvos. McUm. i8S4. 

In Vol. xzxiii, p. 105, of the Jlfirror, tbo 
reader will find an Engraving and Descrip- 
tion of Bungfltn’e liirth-^laee ; in vol.wv. p. 
121, a View and Desonption of his Veatrff 
Chair ; and in vol. ziii. p. 290, an Engraving 
and Aoeount of Bunyatrs Syllabub Cup, 

• 1. A* St. John's Memoir of Bm>yuut Rickerby'e 
edition. 

t CowWe Life of Joh|a Banyan, ettnehed to the 

*• PUgrha'e PrognM.**, 


THB MOURNBH. 
( For thB Ji/frror. ) 


** BloModere the dead who Ale in tho Lord.’* 


Wfei> not !— ‘the epirlt peea'A feom enrtli, 

Hath piitmnee in a happier epliere. 

While o*rr her love, and o'er lie? worth. 

StSl feile the nnavailhig tear. 

Say gentle BhiiAn,-*daee memory never 
R«*turn todhie femillor ecenrir- 
Or does the enirlt lose for ever. 

All trace of whet on earth hae heen ? 

Seeiiru in heaven'e unvA^iog light. * 
Inflntle.— boundlees*-'^ Its vl^. 

No cloud to dim the raptured sight. 

In regions ever fair and new 1 

•• Wfthottt a wiug.*‘-raway— awayr- 
Where fancy vainly tiics to soar. 

For ne'er nay finite thnnght emny 
Tiiat clime celestial to explore. 

From regions tiiere of bliss anpemal. 

She bids to earth along feiewell. 

In ** mansions'* there that are eternal. 

Do pare and haftpy spirits dwell. 

Beyond all things of time and ehnnge. 

'file soul ex|Nitia(eB glad and flee. 

Thro* worlds on worlito at will to nnge. 

O'er lieaven'e nnknown Immensity I 

No aln toclottdr—no fialn to mar.— 

Tho weary night, and darkened mom. 

Out watching e'en tlmt dewy star. 

That ashen in the silent dawn. 

Perhn|i8 her spirit havers near, 

Sent (brth to minister below. 

And marks the fond regretftil tear. 

While lingering n>ui^ thy footstet** new. 
And whispers.— tho* beside my grave. 

Alfection's teara may fell for me. 
Myrnusomed life a Saviour gam. 

Tl«n— •* Grave, where is thy Victory ?" 
Kirton-Linitry. Anns R- 


TIIE DMSY. 

(Fbr the dftrror.) 

H AIT. I gentle dniev. how I love 
To see Ihy little be.iil, , 

Meekly adorning field or grove. 

Or ganlen flower-bed I— 

Or by the mansion, or the cot. 

Or by the purling stremn. 

I lore to see tliet*. grnilo flnw'r. 

With white and golden gleam. * 

Whether upon the mountain brow. 

Or ill tho valley dem, 

Whether upon tiie wall you grow. 

Or on file cinggy steep. 

There dost thou blossom all the same. 

Free as the morning air. 

Oh. how I love to look on Ihee. 

All smiling, meek as liiir 1 

And thou art ou tho dewy green. 

The sweet Siiriiig iimo to chwt ; 

Thou blooro'st ujion each changing rerne 
Throughout the cliaugiiig year ; 

Hm'dtng alike ou morn and eve-i- 
in simiile rohings dr*‘u*d, 

I foridl) love thee, gentle flow'r^ 

Willi white and goUeu eseet. 

Iioiss* 
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architecture of the heavens. 

TIME IN THE OBEATION OF WORLDS. 

TifERB is a oreatiire named the* ephemoron, 
whose life Is confined to the veriest point oh 
' time’-^n one short hoar^ it dances out its ex- 
istence in the snnbcam. That creature is in 
presence of all the phenomena of veffetablo 
rowth; it may see trees — ^it may see flowers, 
ut how could it, or its ^nerations, actually 
observe their progressivt development 1 In 
relation to the nebulsa, Man is only an ephome- 
Tou. .Fifty lives sucteeding each other, and 
of a length to which individuals often attain, 
would reach backwards beyond the recorded 
commonoements of his race; and in the muta- 
bility of things, fifty more may constitute a 
lino longer Uian his allotted epoch. And, no 
more than one hundred of those creatures, 
which are bom, broathe, and die, could loam 
of tho progress upwards of the majestic pine 
-^will man ever learn of the changes of the 
iicbulin 1 llio ideas I have now presented to 
you — august and strange though they are — 
should not appear in oontradistinciiou to what 
every moment is passing around us. Suppos- 
ing these phenomena did uufold the long 
growth of worlds, whore is tho intilnsic dif- 
fcreuoe between that mwth and the progress 
of the humblest leaf, from its sood to its intri- 
cate and most beautiful organization 1 Tho 
thought that one grand and single law of at- 
traction operating upon difflisod matter may 
have produced all those stars which gihl tho 
heavotis ; and, in fact, tho spangling matnrial 
uuiverso is,'' as we see it, nothing other than 
one phase of a mighty progross— is, indeed, 
surprising; but 1 appeal to you again in what 
essential would it bo diiferont from tho growth 
of tho ovauosoent plant 1 There, too, rudo 
matter puts on now forms, in outward shape 
most beauteous, and in mechanism most ad- 
mirable: and there cannot bo a more astouish- 
iiig process, or a moro mighty power, oven in 
the growth of a world ! 'J'he thing which be- 
wilders us is not any intrinsic difficulty or 
disparity, but a consideration springing ftom 
our own fleeting condition. Wo are not rcu- 
dorod iuercdulous by tho nature, but ovor- 
whelmod by the magnitude of the works; our 
minds will not stretch out to embrace tho 
periods of this stupendous chaiigo. Hut time, 
as we couoeive it, hss nothing to do with tho 
qweytion™-wo are speaking of the energies of 
that almighty mind, with regard to whose iu- 
flnite capacity, a day is as a thousand years, 
and tho life-time of the entire human race, 
but as the moment which dies with the tick 
of tho clock that marks it — ^which is heard 
and passes. 

MISS CAROLINE HERSCKEL. 

Tt is, indeed, attractive to revbrt to the 
period when tho forty -feet telescope first in- 
terrogated these profound hoavens ! The cn- 
t.iusiaStic observer, in the act of discovery, 
rises before tho im^ination, amid the peace 


of midnight, and^lte beauteous twinklii^ of 
stars; as also that other feature which ohanio- 
teris^ and further elevated the scene. The 
astronomer^ during these engrossing nights, 
was constantly assisted in his labours by a 
devoted maiden sister, who braved with mm 
the iuolemoncy of tho weather — who hefoioally 
shared his privations Uiat she might partici- 
pate in his delights — whose pen, we are told, 
committed to paper his notes of observations 
as thev issued from his lips ; she it was,'* 
says the best of authoritios, "who having 
passed tlie nights near tho telescope, took the 
rough maDusoripts to her cottage at the dawn 
of day, and prodneod a fair copy of the night's 
work on the ensuing morning; she it was 
who planned tho labour of each succeeding 
night, who reduced every observation, made 
every calculation, and Kept everything in 
systematic order;" she it was, Miss Caroline 
Herschel— who helped onr astronomer to ga- 
ther an imperishable name. Tliis venerable 
lady has, iiFono respect, been more fortunate 
than her brotlier, she has lived to reap the 
fhll harvest of their joint glory. And besides 
her groat assistance to her brother, not only 
in his observations, but in the ooiistmction of 
his great telescope — she having polished tho 
great spocnlnm, it is said, with nor own hands 
— discovered, herself, several comets. Some 
years ago, the gold medal of our Astronomi- 
cal Society was transmitted to her, at her na- 
tive Hanover; and tho same learned society 
has recently inscribed her name upon its 
roll. 

CHANGES OF THE EARTH, 

The first specimens of organized life, are to 
be observed soon after the consolidation of 
tho earth's surface, and subsequently to a 
revolution of its olcmouts, preparatory to its 
becoming an inhabitable world . This, as also 
suggest^, was during an early condition of 
our planet, and far down in tho order of stra- 
tification, as it now exists; and the forms and 
habitudes of the primitive tenants of tho earth 
were, as should bo supposed, wisely adapted 
to that condition. Simple in structure, and 
correspondingly so in endowment, they came 
into being, lived out their allotted time, and 
disappeared for over. New forms of cxist- 
onccB, more perfect in organization and more 
highly endowed, succeeded, and, in turn, 
sUiirred tho same destiny. Revolution fol- 
lowed revolution on the earth’s snrfoce, and 
each dying, with each reviving order of beings, 
became entombed amid the coiffiicting ele- 
ments. On tho remains of one, flourishod 
anoAcr and superior class; and thus projgres- 
sive throughout an indefinite period cf time, 
nattire moved onward in her works, from pri- 
mitive formatimis and earfy occupants of out 
then virgin, but now, perhaps, waning planet, 
and upward through all the varied changes to 
which it Itas* been snbjeoted, to the present 
eniperstrata, and the present Uxalted oeenpant 
of tho earth and of time — litate. 

Y 2 
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FABLES FROM LESSING. 

Tbs Bpabbowb.— Am old ohwohy fai which 
many fparrows huih their nectc, wm altered 
and reared. And when it stood in its new 
glory, the iparrows came bade to look for 
their old abodes, but lo! they were all built 
np. ‘‘What a usdeas bnUding this is!” 
cried one. “ It is not fit to liye in,’* said 
aaother--«nd they all flew away. 

The Fox amd the Stoee.— “ Pray tdl 
me,” said the Ibx to the stork, “ some of the 
wonderflil adTentnres yon met with in the 
strange lands yon Tisited.” Thereupon the 
stork benn, and gare him the name of every 
pond Snd ridi mimdow, where he had found 
the most delicate worms and finest trogf. 

My friend L— wrote a book about his tra- 
vels m IVanoe, somewhat after the same pat- 
tern. 

The Bowman.*— An archer had an excel- 
lent bow of ebony, with which he diet true and 
frr, and which he valued highly. One day, 
however, eyeing H closely, he said, “ You are 
a little too plain, too simple, after all, but that 
miyr be remedied.” 

So he went to a famous carver, and told 
him to carve upon the bow the whole history 
of Atalanta and Mdeager. This was cer- 
tainly a very proper device to put upon a bow. 

When the work was finished, the archer 
was greatly pleased. “ Thou art worthy of 
such ornaments, m;f trusty bow!” and, as he 
tried It again, drawing the string, the bow- 
broke. 

The Wasps.— ^Corruption preyed upon the 
carcase of a gallant steed, who was diot down 
in battle. !nie wreck of one animal is em- 
ployed by ever-active Nature to fhrnish a 
cradle for another, and a swarm of young 
wasps came out from the carcase. “ Oh, 
bow glorious is our descent!*’ said the wasps, 
“ the noble steed, .the fiavourite of nature, is 
our parent!” 

The writer happened .to overhear them, and 
it reminded him of our modem Italians, who 
fancy that they are descendants of the immor- 
tal old Romans, because they were bom upon 
their graves. 

JuFTTEE AND THE HoBSE. — “Father of 
beasts and men,” said the horse, and drew 
near Jupiter’s t^ne, “ they tell me that I 
am one of the most Mutifal of the animals 
then hast created. But yet might I not be 
itUl ftirther improvedi” 

“ And pray whayt do you find fruit with! 
Speak, and 1 will grant your wish,” said the 
god, smiling. 

‘‘Perhaps,” continued the horsey “ I would 
be still fleeter if my Im were longer and 
thinner; a long, swan-fike neck would not 
diminish my beauty; a breadsr chest would 
increase my stren^; and, rince thou hast 
destined me te carry ihv filvourite creature, 
man, the saddle might be made to grow on 
agrhaokjiMftuzilly.” 


“ Very welL have patience a mcmenV’ said 
Jove, and ^ke the word of ereetion. And 
there stood before the forene-*4he hideous 
cameL The horse looked upon it, and trem- 
Jiled with terror and dlwust. 

“ Here are longer and thinner legs,” said 
Jove, “hero is a swan-like neck and a broader 
obest; here is a saddle growing on the back; 
what do yon say, will yon assume this fonnt” 

The horse trembled, but eonld not answer. 

“ Go,” added Jupiter, “ and take warning 
for the frtnre. To pnnish thy discontent, the 
camel shall oontinue to exist, and none pf thy 
raee shall ever behold him bnt with fear and 
trembling.*’ 

TbE NlOHnNOALE AND THE HaWX^ — A 
hawk pounced upon a nightingale singing in 
the hedges, crying, “ Since you have such a 
sweet voice, how delioions yon must be *to 
eat!” 

Was this ignoranoe or irony in the hawk! 
I don’t know, bnt I heard some one say yes- 
terday, “ That vonng lady, who sings so de- 
lij^itfrlly, would make an exeellent wife.” 


OLD POPULAR BALLADS AND 

SONGS OF SWEDEN. 

(From the Fur. Quar» Review, No. zli.» Oet.» 1840.) 

[True that the reign of the Polar Summer is 
exceeding lov^— but trae also that it is 
vastly short. For only out that fiur mstival 
time-spaoe out of the Swedirii year’s circle, 
and how huge a portion remains of unbenign 
gloom and winterly darkness. In a clime so 
perpetually dismal, what on earth then can 
enliven the inhabitants ! 

Why Songs— traditionary Songs I These 
prove ail-Bumcient to fill the dreariest of 
their minds with the frlness of “ bosom-sun- 
shine.” In yonr seal- skin tent — ^in your rude 
fir-roofed hut, whether Swedish, Lapfrndic, 
or Finnidi— under the light of a lamp fed by 
the frt sperm-oil of arctic whales, sits tihe 
Traveller-Scald or poet, who, in return for his 
dish of salmagundi and draught of corn-brandy, 
recites to the family assembled, the ballads 
and legends of the country. Of these he has 
infinite variety, and he makes the long even- 
ings of these poor benighted people as foil of 
gratification and driight as ever in the blue- 
skied South do the talented Improvisatori. 

What ho ! for a measure, grey Scald :— ] 

1. A King*» eon, dieguued a§ a teomon- 
gouihf plageth dioe with a noble maiden, 
and winneih her so to his Bride, The songs 
on this subject are extrmnely popular thvoui^- 
ont Scandinavia: several Daiw copies of 
which are to be found in Nigerup, ir., 123; 
and Sgv,, Pt. iv.) No. 86. 

(DEN LILLA EATfllfAN.) 

THE LITTLE EEaUAN. 

In lier lofty boner a virgin eat 
Ou ekim. embroidering goildi 
When tlivn eaaw a little •eamsu by. 

And voiOd tbe maid bebuld. 
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Aad nov. HftttevpMMO, 

HeMiHiiit 1 mi; to thee* 

And hast tlwa any mind thia liou; 

To play fold dice with me ?— 

But liow and can I play non, 

Tlie golden dW with Uiee } 

For BO rad-ahlnluf foU 1 ham 
That I can atako ’faloat time.— > 

And attiely fbou ean*Bi atalca thy JaekeC 
Caa^at atake thy jacket fray ; 

While there afakiat myeelf will atakcb 
My own fkic fold ringa twae>— 

8o then the flrat «ild die* 1 wo|» 

On tajhle-board did ran ; 

And tiielittle aeaman loat hia atakn, 

And the pretty malaen won. 

And hear now, little aeaman. 

Hear what 1 aay to tbeai 
An* baat thou any mind this hour. 

To play gold dtee with me ?— 

Bat Ikiw and ean I play now. 

The folden dloe wHh thee ? 

For no led-ahiniof gold I have 
That I ean atake *gainit thee.— 

Thou enrely tbia <dd hat ean'at atake. 

Cau*at atake thy liat so grey ; 

And 1 will atake my hriglit gold crown. 
Come take it if ye may.— 

And ao the aaeond die of gold 
On table-board did rua : 

And tbe IHtla aeamau loat his atake. 
While the pretty maiden won. 

And hear now. little aaaman. 

Hear what 1 aay to tliae ; 

An* heat thou any mind this hour 
To play goM dim with me 7— 

But how and can 1 play now 
The gfdden dioe with thee ? 

For no ledohining gold 1 have^ 

That 1 can atul^ 'gaioat thee.— 

Then atake each of thy atockinge. 

And oach ativer-bucKlcd ahoe ; 

And 1 will atako mine honour. 

And eke my troth thereto.— 

And fto the third gold die. 1 wot. 

Ob table-board did run ; 

And tile pretty nwidnn loat lier atake. 
WliUe tlie little eeamon won. 

Come here, now. little leaman. 

Haeta for away wUli me ; 

And a ship that vteme the briny flood 
1 that will give to thoM— 

A aiiip that atenu the briny flood 
1*11 get Ift can be done ; 

Hot that yonng virgin have I will. 

Whom with gold dice 1 won.— 

Come here, now. little aeaman. 

liaate fir away from me ; 

And a shirt ao flne. with Boanis of aOk. 

1 Uiat will give tp thee.— 

A abirt ao fine, with Beams of silk. 

1*U get ift ean be donei 
But that yonng viisln ham I will. 

Whom with gold dke 1 wonn— 

Nay. hear now ttttle aaaman. 

Haste flnr away from me $ 
the half of&is. my kingdom* 

I that wU gtva to thee.— 

The half of this tliy kingdom. 

ru get Iftcan be done. 

But tfiri yeinag vltgin Imve 1 wUL 
That with^d dSm I won.— 

And the virg:in In her diember goea. 

And parts Wflawhig hair; 

Alnmal poor maid. Ikoomalaal 
Tha maniaga<roWn must hear.— 


The smmmn treads the flow alcMg# 

And with hia awoid he iday'dr— 

Asgood a aaalch as e'er thott'it worth. 

Thou getteat, little maid^ 

For I, God wot I no aeaman am. 

Althonch ye thinken ao ; 

Tha hart klag's son 1 am. inataad. 

That in Bngeloiide ean go. 

[2. The Virffin that died wuel^ rather 
than live toith Shame. This is bo a rimtTiahl y 
sweet and simple an old 8ong,andsoezireinelj 
pc^ular among all eUtsses to this d^,that wa 
mnst find room for a Torsion. Ae air to 
which it is song is also Tcry chuming ] 

(LtTEN KABIN.) 

UTTLB KABIN.* 

And atm aerv*d little Karin. 

1* th* young king's palace ha*. 

Like any atar bright shone aha 
'Mong all tbe maidena ama*. 

Lika any atar bright alione alie 
*Mong all the maidena ama'— 

Wiien thus, tlio damsel tempting. 

The young king's words aofl ih*i— 

And aay. now, Karin daareat I 
Hay wilt thou bnt bo mine ; 

Grey palfrey and gold.derk'd saddle, 

Bliail both, yea both, be thine.— 

Gr^ paifitey and gold-deck'd saddle 
Would ne'er auU one so low ; 

To th* queen, thy yonng apouae. give them— 

Let mo aith hononr go 1— 

Bnt lay, now, Karin deareet I 
Say wilt thon but be mine ; 

My ^d-cn>wn reddest gleaming. 

li'eu iliat, too, alialL be thln^— 

Thy gold-crown reddest gleaming. 

Wonld ne'er anlt one ao low ; 

To th' queen, thy yonng anouae, give them— 

Let me with honour go i— 

But listen, Korin deanat I 
Say wilt tlwu bnt be mine ; 

To the lialf of thia my kingdom— 

Whatc'er thou wilt la thine 1— 

The half of this thy kingdom 
Would ne'er suit one ao low ; 

To th* queen, tliy young anonsi^ give it— 

Let me with hononr go !— 

Tlien henr now. little Karin 1 
An’ mine thon wilt mA be^ 

Thrust down in a auikemt barrel 
Thy fiiir young limbs I'll see !— 

And tlirnet in a apike-aet barrel 
E'en abonld my young limbe bey— 

Ftom benv'n abo^ mylnnucenee. 

^ God'a little angela see I— 

Then down i* the apike-aet bmel 
Tliey little Karin bound ; 

And oU tiie yonng king's nagea, 

They roll her round and round. 

And Bo firom heaven down flying. 

Two milk-white dovea deamd ; 

They took the little Katin— 

•And throe atmight backward wend 1 

And BO ftom hell two nvena 
On coaMilaek wings ascend ; 

Bight quick the young king sela'd tjm 
And three straight backward wand 1 

[The Scald’s minstrelsr ceases; tmi the 
iaohlcBit his ialeis liliB wiU^ wiU sflmfi^ Ae 

• ** Karin *' b tbe old and popiilarBwidlala Ama of 
Oatkmioe, to the same manner as Fahrr fbr Peter. 
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taJk of the GhUOionaad titooBaidooAfQr many 
When their white hands are milking 
the mild reiu-door — refining the spermjr oU- 
flood--ehaping the whale>boue, or preserving 
their delicate fish, Little Karin” will form 
the constant tlieme of convmsation and de^ 
light.] 

BETHLEHEMITE WOMEN. 

As the reservoirs and canals which supply 
BetUltihooif as woll as Jernsalein, with water, 
are in ruins^ and dry eleven mouths in the 
year, the women are obliged to go a league 
for what they fetch for household uso, and to 
bring* it back themselves in skins. Add to 
this, the toil of climbing steep hills under 
their burden, and then say, my dear friend, if 
it be possible to suppress a painful fooling, 
especially when you consider that this task 
has to be performed three or four times a 
week. 

A few days since, I was taking a walk out 
of tho town with the cure. About three- 
quarters of a mil'J from it, we mot with a 
young girl retamiiig with her provision. She 
had set down her skin upon a fragment of 
rock, and was standing beside it, out of breath, 
and wiping the porspiration from her tkee 

CuriiUiB to know the weight of tho skin, 1 
begged her to put it on my shoulders ; my 
roqnoHt astonished her not a little ; she, ne- 
vertheless, compUod Tory cheerfully. It wiin 
as much as 1 could do to take a fow steps 
under tho burden. 

X^or thing,” said I, as 1 threw it down, 
looking at the cure, " how old is she I not 
more than sixteon, 1 dare say.” 

" Sixteen !” answered ho, ** she is not thir- 
teen and, addressing her in Arabic, ho 
asked, " How old are you, my girl V' 

“Twelve, sir!” 

1 took from my pocket some pieces of 
money, which 1 handed to her, and which she 
aeeoptod with a lively demonstration of joy. 

Hut to go BO fkr for water is not tho only 
tadc of tho poor Bethlehemites. The town is 
destitute of wood, nor is any to be found nearer 
than some leagues. It is the women who 
liave to provide this also. 

But what wrings one’s heart, and I confess 
makes my blood boil, is to see those wretched, 
worn^down, omaoiatod creatures, having mi- 
sery stamped on tlioir fhcQS, sinking beneath 
their loads, passiug in sight of their husbands, 
listlessly seated in tho public square, smoking 
and oliatting by way of pastime ; while not a 
thought enters the head of these heartless, 
base, and unkind husbands, to roliovo his 
partner of her burthen, and to. carry for her, 
at least,, from that spot to his homo what she 
hod to bring whole loa^pies. Is this alii-- 
No, my firieud 1 ^ 

At niffht, with this wood, wliich has cost 
such tou, she is obliged to heat tho water 
brought from snch a dlstanee; she has to wash 
tho met of that man, then to cook his sapper. 


then to wait upon him, etandlng-^npoii him 
and his eldest son-*withoat taking nhe least 
share in the meal, and to wait till they have 
done, before riie can step aside to eat by her- 
self what they have left. * * * ♦ 

The pen drops ftom my fingers. Is it pOs- * 
Bible that she can be thus treated, who ear- • 
ries him in her bosom, who brings him fbrth 
with pain, who snokles him with her milk, * 
who warms him on her heart, who rocks him 
on her knees, who guides his first st^s, who 
strives by education to infhse into him all 
that is gentle and kind, prho delightk to (lirow 
a charm over his life, who shares his sorrows, 
who best knows how to soothe his woes, to 
comfort him, to nurse him in idleness and in- 
firmity, to lighten and sometimes to embellish 
his old age, and to perform for him, until his 
last moment, services of which any other 
courage, auy other dovotednCss, any other 
love, would be incapable ! And that at 
Bolhlohom I 


ALBERT BURER. 

In Nuremberg, his native town, everything 
boars some trace of him; it contains abridge, 
a street, a fountain, a society of artists, and 
au exhibition, all of which bear his name. 
The house in whicli ho was born is still exist- 
ing, (sec Mirror^ vol xxxiii., No. 934,) and is 
shown to strangers, although he died in 1523; 
lastly, liis fellow-citizens have erected a funeral 
mottiimout to his memory. 

Let us not forgot tho Album Durer, a charm- 
ing collection, which tho most celebrated 
artists living have embellished with their 
productions. Ihirer is to Nuremberg, what 
(Tuttenberg is to Mayonoe, or Schiller to 
Weimar ; we find a souvenir at evoi^ step. 
The house in which he lived has been bought 
by tho town, in order to present it to tho 
society of artists in Nuremberg, who hold in 
it a permanent exhibition. 

This is as it should be, the house of a great 
man should always become a national monu- 
ment.* That of Borer is a picture-gallery; 
tho house where Moliere was born is now a 
woollen-draper’s shop !— Time’s Journal, 

THE BLIND CHURCH, LIVERFOOL. 

Ip over you oomo to Liverpool, do' not flail to 
pay a visit to the Blind Church, as it is called. 
The interior is splendidly fiiiished, containing 
two fine paintiugs : one of Cniusi reedving 
aud blessing little children ; and the other, of 
CuRisT restoring the blind man to sig^t. The 
service is chauuted, and the psalms and hymns 
sung by a choir of blind girls and boys, aoeom- 
paiiied by a fine rich-toned organ. Xast sab- 
bath afternoon, 1 took a pew in thdr church, 
and never before did 1 hear such made as 
that produced by the blind dugers before me. 

* Hnw OiiTiiiteat la tlda jiraiaevorilty fed'nfft 
llie aordul and aiagiacalUl conduet of Hie EnklbAi 
h mguxd lu Ub» butli-ploee of tliuir imiuut-tid 
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One benntlftit Mf with ftir end my ehedce, 
and with wating and rich onrla of anbun 
hair fbllfaig down either cheek, so peculiar to 
Anglo-Saxon beauties, sang most divinely 
sweet. Gently leaning forward, with her fkoe 
* uptoiued, and her blind eyes raised towards 
Heaven, uneonsoions of her own charms, that 
were eamosed to the gaze of the audience, she 
^ poured ifertii a stream of overpowering melody. 
Her whole soul seemed filled with the rich 
harmony of music. You could imagine it was 
the voioo of an angol that had descended from 
the spheres, to join* in the praises of Gon. 
How placid, how composed appeared that 
countenance, that had never seen the light of 
heaven, or the things of earth, and is never 
destined to see the light in tlus life, until she 
shall awake in the bright and glorious light 
of another world I What an object of sympa- 
thy, of pity, and of admiration ! Tho whole 
choir, of twenty or thirty singers, wore excel- 
lent songsters ; but this superior and melodi- 
ous girl, of about eighteen ^rears old, was, in 
many hymns, suffered to sing while all the 
rest were silent, and tho ofiect was truly im- 
pressive and striking. When you visit this 
church, you are expected to contribute somoj 

people. 1 threw in my mite, and left the 
church highly gratified. — Correspondence of 
the New York Herald, 

3&tO2VapIj0« 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

niSCOVBBY OF HIS REMAINS, AND NOTICE OF 
HIS WRITINGS. 

His Coffin and Inscription. 

Sir Thomas Buownv/s remains were lately 
discovered, by accident, in the Church of St. 
Beter Maucroft, Norwich. Some workmen 
wore employed in digging a grave witliin tho 
area before the alto, when their pickaxe 
struck on a hard substance, which turned out 
to be a coffin-plate, which was unluckily split 
by the force of the blow. It was a small, an- 
tique, brass shield, bearing the following in- 
scription : — 

Ampliwiiinus Vir Dus. Tliomaif Drowne Mt» 

d:ciuiD Dr., Aiinai Deiintns IZ Diu Meusis 

OctobEis Anno Dni line lix'iilo Imiunuirtis, f*cr< 
ports Hpajjyr'ci pulvclw jdaniliiim in uiirnm cunvertir. 

On a closer inspection, the coffin, quaintly 
described above as having been " transmuted 
into gold” by the potent “dust” of the 
mighty ^ aldhymisV’ was found to have been 
literally converted into a carbonate of had, 
which crumbled at the touch, disclosing the 
bones of its illustriotts tenant. Inhere is no 
truth whatever in the report, pretty widely 
circulated, that tiio ^features remained en- 
tirok” The fiesh had returned ‘Uo earth as it 
but the hair of tho beard was iu good 
lowservaBon. A portion of this was compared 
with Hb represonUtion in an oil painting of 


tilie knli^t, fnii 9 »eiidod In the vestry, and ibf 
colour of the original ooneiQKnMled exactly 
with that of the copy. Now we have thf 
testimonjy of Sir Thomas Browno himself, that 
^ teeth, bones, and hair, give Uie most totinn 
defiance to corruption. ” The skoll was souno, 
and still contained a mass of brain. Unhap- 
pily for the phrenologists, the fordbead was 
narrow, low, and receding; whereas, that 
part appropriated to the ammal propensities, 
was unusually largo. It may be right, per- 
haps, to add, that tho venerable bones, fiins 
fortuitously exposed, were seen by few, and 
were reverently handled. After having slept 
undisturbed for moro than a contury and a 
half, it was reasonable to presume that they 
had become incorporated with tho soil; no 
sort of blame, therefore, could reasonably at- 
tach to the selection of their resting-place for 
another occupant. 

Esteemed as a ^curious** writer. 

Tito oblivion which descended for more 
than a century upon the noblest authors in 
oiir laugiiago, was partially averted from Sir 
Thomas Browno ; but ho outlived his oontem- 
porarios and prodeccs.sors, because he waa 
considered not as an original^ but as a ctifiou# 
thinker. Nothing is so injurious to the true 
fume and just influence of such an author, sm 
the reputation of being a literary^ curiosity*. 
Tho reader, the serious and meditative, equally 
with the frivolous and careless, from a morbid 
appetite for tho new and uncommon, negleota 
tho grave truths, solemn precepts, and weighty 
judgments, which are tho heart and marrow 
of the writer ; and solocts for approval, and 
as reasons of the faith that is in him, single 
periods and separate apothegms, tho bv-gone 
consoquenoes of soino foro-goiie conclusion, 
tho after-growth of complete propositions. 
Ho dwells not upon tho solidity of the base, or 
the symmetry of beauty and strength in the 
shaft, wherein consist the dignity and dura- 
tion of the colnmii ; but he is curious in frieze 
and coruicc-work— fair, indeed, in kind and 
and effective in places, but deprived by the 
very act of selection, of much of its grace, and 
all of its propriety. And thus ho, who by 
working iu earnestness, faith, and wisdom, 
has merited a portion in the miiustry of 
truth, is degraded to the rank of an antie, or 
a sophist, to show tricks, or propound riddles, 
to a crowd of wonderers, because it suits the 
indolence or caprice of critics to set him down 
as a curious thinker. 

His Speculation and penetrative Spirit. 

None can deny him tho praises he justly 
m^its for profound thought, 6ut>t^ curious- 
ness, pure and holy pathos, and a mind of 
almost circular cultivation. His defect was a, 
want of comprcliensiou in his infinite thirst 
of spccuiatioji. Every object in nature and 
in art, ki prophecy and history, in ontwwd 
form, in inward essence, the genmtimis of 
the heavens and tho periods of jMriih,1ilke mys- 
terioB of stars and flowers, the kuiaiui dr- 
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^oiMmeat dMtb iad the fraT^, tiie e«r- tained tlie point of bnwnn pofteti* 

Maty protoooto of oltbor otomilv, were bilitj hitberto dereloped in nou; f»r bo eom- 
tho coiutuit oweots of bis opeoaUiitioii^ bis prehendod, abooo all men, the most Of the 
Mstime, and nuniliar company. He oz- nniYersal in the indi^ml. Browne^ on the 
bansted bis own spirit in the di^dh and diA« yontrary, with as much of the individual, 
oulty of bis research, and he became obsonro, reached not the nniverBal ; sittce, thou|fh his • 
ihntastical, and inconolnsiTe, from the subtle spirit was catholic, his will was nneqnal to ^ 
WBiTTersity of his in^ry. But he compre- ine rilbrt ; and be embraced only a him fbrm * 
bends net the entire spbm of the subjects be of the eclMtie, Bui the pvoeesees and results j** 
contemplates ; fbr the common and the ont- of selection are hidden Ireai Ohe most entious 
lying he perpetually oTerlooks. in his anxiety and anxious observation, by tbo solomn eam- 
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it sn|Qg08tivo, not oomprehensiTe. He is ever 
striking out new paths, and opening strange 
penpectives, bat he fbllows none <a them to 
their proMr end and angle. He constructs 
curious glasses upon optical prineiplos of his 
own invention ; and he wiU look through 
them instead of placing his objects in their 
proper light, and using bis natural eyes. He 
looks through stained or smoked glasses, as if 
tbo whole world of bein^ and mind were 
under one vast eclipse. Hu is the sublime of 
egotism. Ho does not think or speak ol' him- 
sdf as existing among tlie common relations 
and every-day accidents of life ; bat he trans- 
ports these and himself into a region of his 
own creating, wherein he at once, the sov- 
ran and the subject, the artificer and tlie mate- 
rial. He abstracts all things into himself, and 
then makes himself, too, an abstraction. Ho 
is indifferent or careless of natural and neces- 
sary distinction ; and is emancipated from all 
known laws of combination. He is an imagi- 
native phautast. Ho never penetrates the 
ossenoe of things, or the modes of being, to 
recombine and recreate them, as the poet or 
the analyst ; hut he pairs opposites, and 
unites eonfficting matter with the* perversity 
of a parodist, a£d prevents our surprize from 
culminating into ridicnle or langlitor, by the 
meUuoholy enthusiafims in which he enshrouds 
his strange riemeuts. 

Habitual Seriowtwsi of hix 

HIb imagination is distinguished by its 
a/eq/btfM fiom the objeots that it contem- 
plates. They remain unmodified by any ac- 
tion or process of his mind ; they are endued 
with no new properties, nor divested of any 
former ones ; but lie stUl and unohanged b^ 
neath the twilight shadows which he casts 
over them. He cares not whether he deal 
with elements or compounds; he pauses not 
to unoreate, but his will, like a potent alchemy, 
eonsttbstaotiates all matter into one unknown 
precipitate. Indeed, this power of oonsuh- 
etantiating*all things outward, all learning, 
all that is derivative or induetive, into one- 
ness, into a continuous abstraction and Ub- 
porsotiation of oeff, is the central point of 
Browne 8 mind, the permeating principle of 
his being and thought ; for it extends foom 
the li^est and boldest flij^ts of bis imagi- 
nation, and throng the most strange and tor- 
tuous combinationB of his foney, to his ordi- 
gsry actions and daily habits. Milton at- 




forently. Heabe,iiot uiifreqpiently,heapMnra 
negligent of the wrioaii^knd studious omy of 
the strange, and seems to bilanoe the griave 
and the trifling in the same scale, and by add- 
ing or withdrawing the just weight to make 
neither preponderate. Thus, he is equally 
interested in disenssing questions ** on the 
proper time for paring one's naUs,^’ . and " on 
being drunk onoe a month," as in solving 
** mystical enigmas and serions riddles on the 
Trinity." These inoonsisteneies of thought 
and feeling make him lepated a smions 
thinker, and are the proper oot-growth of the 
earnest homonronsiiess m whion he eontem- 
platoB all above, beneath, and aronnd him. 
He sees nothing trilling— -nothing Indieions. 

AfelaneholineoM of hi» Disposition, 

The melancholy of his nature leads him to 
discourse with the past— the present and fo- 
tiire destinies of time and space are dwarfed 
by the remembrance of the lost, the irrecover- 
able, the ancient. He wears perpetual mourn- 
ing for the mouldered empires and hy-gene 
dynasties of earth — the fall of Troy is yet 
recent in bis oontemplation, and the burden of 
Babylon a present sorrow. Ho is placed in 
the latter days— in the decline and dotage of 
the world. ** The great mutations of the 
world are acted, or time may be too short for 
our designs." The heavens and the earth 
affect him not in their attributes of sublimity 
and seasonable loveliness ; he sees only that 
they are changed, " while we look fm* ineor- 
ruption in the heavens, we find they are hut 
like the earth. Durable in their mam bodies, 
alterable in their parts; whereof besides 
comets and new stars, pemeeiives begin to 
tell tales." He has come after the autumn- 
equinox of time, and beholds only pressnt and 
prospective decay. Earth and man, motion 
and life, arc to mm, as an Egyptian banquet 
with its skeleton, symbol of perishable hu- 
manity. The aasurause of immortality, and 
the earnest hope of etemri hapidness, are to 
him, shorn of half their ossent&l brightness, 
by the reflection that they may he indSfluitely 
removed, and the sleep of the grave predonged 
*^almosi to eternity." 

Diogenes, when he trod with his dirty cob- 
bled shoes on the beautifhl caipets of Plato, 
exclaimed triumphantly, " I tnmd upon the 
pride of Flatei" «« Yes" reptiod Plato, 
with a greater pride." . v; 
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EDIBLE NEST OF THE JAVA 
SWALLOW. 

Tns neste of these birds are highly prized by 
Chinese epicnres, being oomposod of animal 
matter, ^e best account of them which we 
hare met with is given by Mr. Crawftird. 
** The best nests/’ he says^ are those obtained 
in deep, damp caves, and snob as are taken 
before the birds have laid their em. The 
coarsest are those obtained after tho young 
have been fled|^. The finest nests are the 
whitest; that is, those taken before the nest 
has been rendered impure by the food and 
foces of the young birds. The best are white, 
ahd the inferior &rk-Goloured, streaked with 
blood, or intermixed with Ibathers. It may 
be remarked, hovrever, thgt some of the natives 
describe the purer nests as the dwelling of 
the Cook-bird, and always so desLpmte them 
in oommeroe. Birds* nests are colleoted twice 
a year; and, if regularly colleoted, andno un- 
usual ii^ury be ofi'eied to the oave^ will 
produce very equally, the quantity being very 
little, fir sit all, improved by the caves being 
left altogether unmolested for a year or two. 
Some of the caverns are extremely difficult 
of access, and the nests can only be collected 
by persons aeeustomed from tiieir youth to the 
office. The most remarkable and productive 
eaves in Java, of which 1 superutended a 
m<dety of the collection for several years^ are 
those of Karang-bdlang, in the province of 
Bag^, on the south eoast of the islsad. 
There tfae osuves ate only to he approached by 
» perpendieidar deseent of many Imnidzed feet, 


by ladden of bamboo and irnffiaa, over a sea 
rolUimvitdentlyagainst iheroiffi^ Whaitho 
month of the cavern is attained, the petilons 
offloe of taking tho nests most often be per* 
formed with torch-light, by penetratjng Into 
reoesBCB of the rook, where m sHditeet trip 
would be instantly fhtal to the adventurers, 
iHio see nothing bdow them but the turbnleift 
surf making its way into the chasms ef the 
rock. The only prepsration which the birds’ 
nests undergo, is that of simple drying, with- 
out direct exposure to the sun, after whi^ 
they are packed in small boxes, nsoal^ of a 
picul.* They are assorted for the (mineso 
market into three kinds, aoeording to tilieir 
qualities, distinguished into first or best, se- 
cond, and third qnalitieB.t From Java there 
are exported about 200 piculs, or 27,000 lbs., 
the greater part of which is of the first qua- 
lity. The greater quantity is from the Suluk 
Araipelagos, and consists of 630 piculs* 
From Macassar, there are sent about SO piculs 
of the fine kind. These data will enable us 
to offer some conjectures rospeeting the whole 
quantity; for the edible swallows* nests being 
ttniversally and almost equally diffbsed from 
Junk, Ceylon, to New Guinea, and the whole 
produce going to one market, and only by one 
conveyance, the junks, it is probable that the 
average quantity taken by each vessel is not 
less than the sum taken from the ports just 
mentioned. Taking the quantity sent from 
Batavia as the estimate, we know that this is 
con f eyed by 5,300 tons of shipping, and, there- 
fore, the whole quantity wiU be 1,318 piculs, 
or 242,400 lbs., as the whole quantity m Chi- 
nese shipping is 30,000 tons. In the Archi- 
pelago, this property is worth 1,202,519 Spa- 
nish dollars, or 204,290/. The value of this 
immense property to tho country which pro- 
duces it, rests upon the oaprioions wants of a 
single pmple. FVom its nature, it neoessarUy 
follows that it is claimed as the exclusive 
property of the sovereign, and everywhere 
frrms a valuable branch of his inoeme, or of 
tho revenue of the state. In situations where 
the caverns are difficult of access to strangersi 
and where there reigns enough of order and 
tranquility to secure them from internal de- 
predation, and to admit of the nests bdng 
obtained without other expense than the sim- 
ple labonr of coUeeting them, the value of the 
property is very great. The caverns of Ka- 
rang-borang, in Java, are of this description. 
These annually afford 6,810 lbs. of nests, 
whioh are worth, at the Batavia prices of 
3,200, 2,500, and 1,200 Spanish dollars the 


no mm than 11 per cent, on this amount. 

• The pSeql la etwirt 185 poanda. 

1 The commoB prfeea for blrd'a neate at Caaton are, 
for the Scat aoct. S.64U Spaniali SoUara IIm pfonl, w 
5/. 18a 14* per iiouiirt; for the » cua(b 8300 Spa^ 
dolUra per picul i aad, for the thlld. ao more tliao 
l,60O aiMHilab dollan. 
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9|ftt9meM ftf ^ston.* 

ttLAClBBS AND BOVLDEBS IN SWITZBSLAND, 

It appears to nsnlt ftom facia addaoed by 
Prof. Agassis, that euorinous massos of loo 
have, at a fbrmor period, corercd the great 
vallej of Switzerland, together with the whole 
chain of the Jara, the sides of which, facing 
the Alps, are polished, and interspersed with 
angular erratic rocks. Prof. Agassiz con- 
ceives that, at a certain epoch, all the north of 
Europe, and also the north of Asia and Ame- 
rica, were covered with a mass of ice, in which 
tho (dofdiants and other mammalia found in 
the frozen mod and gravel of the arotio re- 
gions, wero imbedded at the time of thoir 
destructioa. He also thinks, that when this 
immense mass of ice began quickly to melt, 
the currents of wator that resulted, trans- 
ported and deposited tho massos of irregularly 
rounded boulders and gravel which fill tho 
bottoms of the valleys; Iniiumo.ablo boulders 
having, at the same time, been transported, 
together with mud and gravel, upon tho masses 
of glaciers tlien set afloat. Prof. Agassiz is 
also inclined to suppose that glaciers have been 
spread over Scotland, and have ovorywhero 
produced similar results. He means to follow 
np his valuable researches in the Highlands of 
Scotland during his stay in tho country, and 
confidently expects to find evidence of such 
glaciers having existed, par.ieularly around 
Nevis. 


ACTION OF EAIlTHqUAKES. 

PnoFCSsoR Buckx.and remarked, that, as lec- 
tures wore now going on in tho land of earth- 
quakes, ho would tell them what to do when 
an earthquake occurred. He had been at 
Palermo, and learned that, if an earthquake 
were to occur at present, those sitting in the 
centre of the room would bo in tho greatest 
danger, he who was sitting at a window would 
be in the least. In such viroumstances, let 
them betake themselves to a door or a window, 
for the roof and flat beams give way first, and 
tho upright walls longest withstand the ^ook. 


ATMOSPHERIC FHmfOMENA. 

Among others, a letter from India was commu- 
nicated, which described a most remarkable 
shower of gi-ain that took place last March, 
near Rajket, in the Presidency of Bombay. 
It occurred during one of those thunder storms 
to which that month is liable; the grain not 
only fulling upon tlie town, but upon a confp- 
derable extent of the adjoining country, and 
being of a kind quite unknown to the natives. 
A oorrespoadiug, yet more curious oircum- 
stanoe, the truth of wliioh was long doubted, 
hapiMned about sixty or seventy years since, 
in the district of Idadras, when Major Uar- 

* AbatrnffU fiom the meetings of the llriikh Atio> 
chk^u at UiA»gu\i. 


riott, author of ^ Strogglos throiqi^ 
observed a fhll of ^sh, numbers dropping on 
the hats of some European soldiers mo were 
in fhll march across the spot, and which were 
afterwards made into a curry for the com- 
manding officer. 

THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

Da. J. B. CoHMACK made some observations 
on tho effects of air, when injected into the 
voius, in which he objected to tlie theory pid)- 
lishod by Sir Charles Bol^ who ascribes death, 
when it takes place, to the effect whicti the 
air produces on the medulla oblongata. 'This 
Dr. Cormack denies, and stated that it re- 
quires a largo quantity of air to be iujeoted in 
order to produce death, when, in evei^ in- 
stance, the heart was found distendod in its 
right cavities, and its functions arrested fbom 
this cause. 

Cj[)t jitituraliKt. 

BRITISn CHAMNBl TISUXRieS. 

[In this article, we shall make our readers 
acquainted, first, with the general mode of 
fisliiug in the Chaimol; and secondly, with the 
maimer in which London is snpplied with 
fish ;— ] 

Tho chief sorts of fish caught in the British 
Channel, appoar to bo mackerel, herringa, 
aprais^ flat-fish, (i. e. turbot, aolea, brill, and 
plaice) pilcharda, and a few whitinga, cod, 
and conger-eela. 

The mackerel and herrings come to the 
Channel in largo shoals from the north, and 
afford the chief harvest of the English and 
French fishermen. The mackerel makes its 
appearance in May and Juno; the herring, 
later in tho year, in October and November. 
Both of tbeso species of fish ore taken in what 
are technically called "drift” nets. These 
are large nets spread across the sea, to en- 
tangle the fish as it endeavours to swim 
through. The French and English fishermen 
pursue different methods of fishing; the French 
use a largo class of boat, (from thirty to lixtv 
tons) and, in general, take a cooper with 
them, and a requisite supply of salt and casks, 
in order to pickle the nerring as soon as 
caught; the English, on the other hand, use 
a smaller description of boat, not more than 
half tho size, and usually land iheir fish as 
soon as caught, when it is immediately con- 
veyed in a frei^ state to the London market 
by land. There are also carrier boats. Who 
purohase either of the French or £n|^i^ 
fishers, and sail for London the instout thi^ 
have bought a cargo. It appears, that aboift 
throo-fourths of such caigoes are Wght from 
English fishers, and one-fourth firom too 
French. 

Sprats form but a small portion of the trade. 
They are token from November to February^in 
the neigltbonrhood of Folhstone^. The btoits 
used in this flridug are smadl, and are4toiled 
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j/oKhboiAB. A gniftU q^atniity dt the fi&ert 
fisli are sent te London for eating, but the 
greater number are need ai raannre, for which 
purpoBO they are in great request ; the price 
is usually U. per ton. < 

* Flat fish aro taken dating the greater part 
of the year, either by what are called trawl- 
nets, or by the hook and lino. The English 
uuivorsally use the trawl-net, but the French 
use both methods, and it appears that the 
finest fish are caught by the hook. The 
French turbots are much used In England, 
for it. appears that they ore usually larger 
and finer. 

The trawl-net scrapes along tlie ground, 
and as the flat-fish brood in the Chaiiiiol, it 
appears that much injury and destruction has 
bo^^n done to tho young fry, when the trawl 
has been used near the shore. It certainly 
appears, that tho trawl ought not to be used 
near tho shore, witliin, at least, oue league, 
unless tho meshes of the net bo made largo 
enough for the young fish to pass through 
during the wintm months. 

rilchards arei^aken in August, September, 
and OotoboFon the Cornish coast — tho greater 
portion are caught in what are called seines. 

A seine consists of throe boats and two 
nets, and is worth about fiOOf. About thirty 
tliousand hogsheads of pilchards aro caught 
iu scinoB, and aimually exported to Italy and 
the jVloditorauean, in a dry state, and'ubout 
twenty thousand hogsheads aro taken by 
drlfb-uets. The following is the difference 
between drift and seine fishing : — The seine 
is, where a shoal is seen approaching ; tho 
Seine throws out, as it were, to encircle thorn ; 
it touches the ground by leads at the bottom, 
and floats on the suifaco, and the fish become 
ouuircled. Tho drift flailing is carried on by 
boats which fish in deeper water, many miles 
from the land, and throw out nets, which are, 
in. many instances, a mile long, to float on the 
surface, or at the bottom, as they think it 
most likely to answer ; they lie in the way of 
the fish, who strike against them, and are 
meshed. ’ 

A trifling quantity of cod, whitings, and 
conger eels, are taken in tho Channel by hook 
and line; the lamprey is the bait used for the 
cod. 

It appears that London is abundantly sup- 
plied with fisl^ and tliat the market is fair 
and open. Tho manner in which the fish 
trade is oonducted in the Metropolis, is as fol- 
lows :^At Biilingsgate, (the chief market) 
there is aclass of persons called fUh-salosmon; 
to these persons, cargoes are sent up from the 
countoy for sale ; the fish arrives very early 
in the mocuing, chiefly by water, only a small 
portion by land. There are a number of 
boata at Gravesend, Margate,^ and Dover, 
called carrier^ or hatch-boats; theso vessels 
resort to the fishing ground, and buy of the 
difihr^t fidi 9 Jrniett» a.oargo, with which th^ 
immediatoto saU for London. This, of conrse, 
18 an exoaHent arrangement for the firiier- 


man, as be is thnseaTed Hie Mifible of sailing 
up Thames, and is able to employ the 
whole of his time in firiifog. It is supposed 
about one third of the fish brought to BiUiugs- 
gate is caught by foreigners. The market at 
Billingsgate opens every morning at five 
o’clock, and the retail dealers in London fp> 
there at that early hour to buy such fish of the 
salosmen as they think will suit their custo- 
mers. 

The herrings and mackerel are supplied 
either from the Suffolk or the Sussex coast;' 
cod from tho North Sea ; eels from Holland; 
tnrbot and other flat-fish, in small quantities 
from the Chaunol, but principally from the 
coast of Hollaud; lobsters from Norway; sal- 
mon from Scotland and Ireland; oysters from 
Essex. It is calculated that so abundantly is 
Billingsgate supplied with fish, that the ave- 
rage wholesale price, per lt>., of tho whole 
amount of fish sold there, would not exceed 
ono penny. 

Soobtt. 

The Fiddle-Faddle Fashion Booh. [Chapman 
and Hall.] 

[To use the words of the lively and gOBsiping 
Fei>ys, tho sight of this Jeu d*es}trU dolighted 
us mightily ; it being a very elcver satire on 
those contemptible fashionable boobies; who, 
with their frightful display of hairy protubo- 
raneos, crawl like ursine sloths along the publio 
streets of London and I’aris, to the disgust of all 
rational aijd well-organized minds. It is to hold 
them up to the publio contempt that the coloured 
plates of tho work are devoted, and however un- 
earthly tbeseoxquisitesmayapi)^ to astranger, 
they must not be viewed as caricatures, for It is 
** From j-ral lifit ilunm cburucter* ans drawn," 
and which may be evidenced wheresoever 
they are hourly met, many of them inlialing 
the blasting influence of the poisonous cigar, 
rendering their faces more like a mattery pus- 
tule than the frontispiece of a human being ; 
but -It is very doubtful whether creatures 
so constituted as to fall into such glaring in- 
consistcncioB are capable of feeling the bitter 
shaft of satire. However, the artist, author, 
and publisher, have done their part well, in 
thus bringing the subject before the public 
eye. The work is edited by the author of the 

Comic Latin Grammar,” and contains many 
witty burlesques on the announoementB w 
some of our most prominent quacks and adver^ 
tisers, wiUi a pleasing variety of other reading, 
as tho following extract will evince : — ] 

nUTISS OP A WIPE. 

It is our decided opinion that a wifo ought 
by m> means to flirt iu society in so open a 
manner as to attract the attention of be- 
holders. 

Nevertheless, we esteem it expedient that 
every married lady of ton should be provided 
with a crowd of admirers suflioicntly nitmer- 
0118 to prove to her husband what a treasnro 
he has got ; and also to keep him on his best 
behaviour. 
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sin riioalS pn Islo Imt Imsbaad** 
•fibiTi ; MBtiiig alwajB fa the eouBdent hdief 
ihiA he 18 the best jnifaeof them himself ; mid 
therewith should spend as mneh moii^ as 
she can persuade him to let her. 

Erer anzhras to anmnant the honour and 
renown of her lord and master, die dionld be 
careftal nerer to diow herself in pnblic ezoept 
dressed in the first style of ftshion ; totally 
seaardless of expense. 

Her domestio afiUrs must be left entirely 
to the superintendenoe of her honsdce^r ; 
whom, howerer, (to conduct herself as a good 
manager,) she should occasionally accuse of 
peculation. 

Frcm brealdhst to the proper hour for the 
driTc, or promenade, her time diould be occu- 
pied in sitting in the drawing-room, and xe- 
eeiTing Tidtors ; to whom, fi>r the credit of 
her husband, she is to display herself to the 
greatest possible adrantSM 

Should she be possessed with the eccentri- 
oity of desiring to nurse her own children, die 
must drink, under pretence of being ddicate, 
much more bottled porter than, strictly mak- 
ing, is fit for her ; and must obviate the ill 
effects thereof by tdbing medicine. 

Duly impressM with an awftil sense of her 
tespondbility for the education of her fkmily, 
die diould confide it implicitly to the care of 
a governess. She should, however, take (rood 
hm that her little girls are imbued, from 
their earliest years, with a laudable aro be* 
neflcial love of finery. 

To set a good example to those beneath 
her, die should be unremitting in her attend- 
ance at church ; and the more strikingly to 
du>w her respect for relimon, diould alvTays 
go there, if possible, in her earriage. The 
frotmen and coachman are to bo strictly 
charged to remain, meanwhile, absorbed in 
devout meditation, and on no account what- 
ever to go to a public-house.* 

As she is pimuded from practising that 
sort of economy which consists in denxfag 
herself anything, (to conduct which would be 
derogatory to her husband’s dignity, and pain- 
ful to his faelings,) die must diligently avoid 
all nnnecesaary expenditure on others. For 
example, she must give her servants the very 
emsUest wages which they will take i and he 
as eautiotts in the indnlmee of her diarita- 
ble fbdings, as the opinion of the world will 
allow her to bo. In partionlar, let her shun 
the unprincipled extravagance of throwing 
away money on poor people and beggars, 
most of whom are very impn^er cbaracters, 
while all of them, as everybody well knows, are 
amply provided for by a oompasdcnate agd 
ChriBtiaii fagisiatnreu . 


oody edlttvaie die most rin^ nonlity, ihat 
is to say, the stndy of pcewrving the purity 
of her reputation with the world, and the 
elogaaco of her personal appeanmoe. 

[The annonncement of Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs 
is ([ood, and tells delightftilly. We must not 
omit to bear testmumy to the rising genhts of * 
Mr. Leech. We have watched the progress of 
this gentleman, and we fbelassnred u he do 
but study from life, — persevere,— and work 
hard, he will veiy soon bmme one of onr most 
talented artists. We wish him every snooeBB.] 

The ProUetont Ahutnaek^Hor 1841. [Griap, 

Liverpool : Baidey, London.] " 

Ona attention has Jnst been osUed to the 
above Almanack : it contains mndbi endesring 
information for the dneero Protestant ; em- 
bracing an Historical Detail of Remarkable 
Religions Events, from the year 80 to the 
prosent time ; Notices cf eminent Protestant 
Dirines ; History of the Churches, &e. ; with 
the usual information generalfr given in Al- 
msnaoks. It is illnstrated wim vsriotts en- 
gravings; and is adapted either for the pocket, 
or for the conntmg house. 

THE MYSTERIOUS SHIP. 

[Datbo the 27th August, and received at New 
Orleans, by way of Havannah, a letter from 
Na8Ban*(Bdiama) thnsmysteriondy speaks of 
this nnacoomitable vessel: — ] 

^ A singular fact has tran^ired within 
these few fays. A mreat French vessel, aiak- 
ing sail from Hanumrg to Havannah, has 
been met by one of onr small coasting-boats; 
it was altogether abandoned. All the sails 
were spread, with the exception of one; it 
was nndamaj^ in the least; the cargo, com- 
posed of wines, fruits, and dlk mannfactnres, 
was of oondderable value, and in a perfect 
state. 

" The papers on board were fa order, at 
their general place. Sounding gave three 
feet water in the hold, but it had b^ verified 
that there was no leak to occasion it. The 
only living brings found onboard, were a cat, 
some fowls, and several eanaries, almost dead 
with hunger. 1 questioned one of the men 
who had entered the riiip, and he told me that 
the eaUns of the ofiBUsers and paasengen were 
very elegant, and everything indicated that 
thw had been bnt recently abandoned. 

Tn AnA mV iliAm wa* wura.! .inw nrnnw *a- 


Onr oonclnding pieoe of advice may seem 
impertment, but onr sincerity must be the 
exense of our ndencss. She must assidn- 

* T)iU « l«t« Act orPArUninmi Imt. in a gn*«t neii- 
•nra p.wt'nWd itHnn. for miiqi) tinte pwii, ftom 
driag. Tbtt Alraie of lemure w«a vwv inobKbly 
one M tlw ehkff esoMt of tlw eiiMtucnt in qiuwUoo. 


"In one of them was fannd nnmenras ve- 
mainB of a woman’s toilet, combs and brushes; 
npon a stool there was a woman’s hat, a dress, 
a work4x>x, needles, a die, Ao.; it seemed 
that all had been left bnt some hours before. 
The ship contained a great number of riiesta 
addressed to diifrfent merchants at Havannah, 
to which the vessel has been conveved. It is 
ho^ that acme diarioBarea will take plaoe ea 
this mysterious discovery. The vessel rims 
abandoned, and very leirge af bn&p, has besn 
constructed vrithin the preaent year, and la 
named * Rosahe.”* 
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ON THE RETURN OF THE ASHES 
OF NAPOLEON. 


{POTTiNO muwlTei under the wing of the 
^ leading Jonmal of Eiirope,’* we adfnnee 
our heiiwle efforts towards an intermtation* 
of a Tory ohoiee and elegant Latin poem, 
which appeared in last Friday week’s paper. 
Litmlity of translation has been aimed at, 
bat where paraphrastio passages appear, tiiort- 
ness of time most j^eadT on onr part, not per- 
mitting ns to make nso of the oorreotiTO prun- 
ing-ho^] 

ike itmee* Jemmel 
Nmemher 13, 1840.) 

As ! IncklMf to the NiUioiu 1 liickleM Say 1 
Wlien from Helena'a rock they bore ewny. 

And gave ngaln to Prance the monlderiiig bones 
Of him. beneath wlioae llonarehy tiM Thrones 
Of Earth's huge empires sitoiik— that mighty ona 
The Amhon of the world— NaroLSOv 1 

* • • 

Lol dire Krinnys rushes all abroad 
From ttiat far Atlantean inland driven r— 

New branda of Helea. oltier flumea of Troy* 

Old Ocean vomits from her eaverne riven < 

Fur tium* Oncouqsered. hitherto haat held 
The elmlns and watch.— avenger of your own I 
Till now vonr liigh gtRs grieve yon, and you seek 
To give them hack to Franoe. nnmindfbl grown. 

O England, vainly happy 1— dearest then 
Tn Heaven, when acting but iu Heav'os liigh ways 
Dear to thy God of old, wlien o'er thy waves. 

Light ahoue at Scat* and awell'd with ampler rays f 
Wlmn in your listening ears grt*at AlAfed spake, 

And Faitn walk'd ann^ with liberty trf soul 
llrar to thy God. when Miesion*aetit yonr saila 
Stemm'd tlm hroiri seas that round the ludies roll* 

To streteh the Olive forth with cun(|ueriug ImnA 
To earth's lorn nations, sitting in the dark, 

And bless the distant peoples, as the Dove* 

After the Raven, lasued from the Ark. — 

Unimppy countiy 1 these funereal gifbi 
Shall etiunge the diadem that decks your brow* 

And with the martial helm, and glittering caaqoe* 
Supplant the triple crown that girda you now. 


Lo ! how tlis Fnry roughens as she comes 
The Ocenn-waters, that in thunders boom i 
Lol how she spreiuls lier Ares among the tiilps* 
And rottts eternal liatrcd Aom that Tomb 1 
And not in vain she hurls abroad her tlireato-* 

Her Tliroue not vainly Anas in the deep — 

For a new Nemesis, and mightier-armed. 

Prepares such wars,* as long with blood shall weep 
Yea, and all poison liaieii'd In vulgar hearts— 

Yea, and alt orimes that wolAsh hunger plote— 

All Virtue, such as tnisis ittei/n Gud— 

And Life, unmindful of the death tliat rote-^ 

Bod Doctrine* fruitful mother of all guile— 

And Rage* CImt thirate to drink tlie Stygiau pool— 
SlM calls to ahl her !— and harangues tlie etowda 
To boap up trophies, while no Aiaoea rule. 


Wim nUa Bridanna* or Rhine it Aowing* 

Or Poland monma*— sad parent without aons— 

Or gold Orouteg lavee the Antioch towen— 

Or round Aiir Aden anowy Tanrue runs— 

Hum. she ahakes ner toiehas— hurla her Ate* 
While the gnat wlada disaemiiiate her ire. 


Com^ then* ye ehAdien* hnned in bloady algna,t 


* The Fkianoh ^ Propegande*" aonnded at the time 
M the waNcry of tile Boupartiet *« ChpOafo.** and the 
BupuhUean *' iWaffono/.** and ** A'ccfe,'* not to mention 
the^eaM ogganof Patti Pritre l!> the ** IThjsera." 

t The pcenentiaoe, the Aower of" La Jeuue France.^ 
fw 85 to 80 yean or age* were bom between 1810 and 
1810* in OwF tfawM.— Tfawf Jownml* 



Bat thoa^o-O whither dMt tfom mah, who l ee k to t 
The buried aahee of the ardemn dead* 

Lika unto Jaaon dost tlrou dothe thy Am 

In a din gUI— Medea'a veainn draaal 

Such gift the Oeean gives tliee— Baglmid eneh— 

O with what Puriea doth that gift aGoundl— 

France I France 1 what Fatea nmainf What atiUb of 


The Ikisf k cemfog— pea, is erne at dond* 

/Tden worr ikaUUmegte on the Syrian platot.— 
IFbn— feed at ne'er befitre hooe keen on eorf A . 

iVbr tke Sam teem in ait kU ancient reigac * 
The it coming— pea, if now at Aaad, 

fFkem— urged by ffeamfu~-to her eld haliewed gremnd. 
Shall beauieout Sulyma lead badt her Tribet, 
dTAj-e itfitA tmtrt kerat her Hebrew eampt n 
Them thall tiamd ttiil Emphralet-^hm thatt ttep 
Xnjierce nfUght, Nile’t wuMy-feunfed river. 

Them, tee, with whirl giganSe, tkaU the way 
Of tke Red Sea eleme wide apod and tever. 

Day e/lfoecoa/ 1 then thaU fitted Xkm 
Te her JCtemal Oed, buitd thrine aa tArine— 

Jjebauen and Herman theui with mnging, 
frkilejlewenng eUeet crewa their eiifi dimne f 


Yet after Inpaa of time, what fcarfbl |dague* 

That race relumivL asaiirediy awalia 1 
How oft ehall Salem see tiie banded boats* 

In armUra camping at her very gates. 

He slmlt command tlm battle— he, than wliom 
No bolder or more impioas ever dared— 

He. who Atom God hia title eliall naurpP 
He, who no siwils with heaven ever shared ; 

I 410 I where tlm Altara gleam with sangiiiim stain* 
There shall he plant his foot, and As liu reign. 

» o • • 


Then, nlso,— loving slaughter,— thou, O France. 
Shalt raise aloft the eignals of affright. 

For wliatsoe'er Erlnnys thou doot cause 
To light lier birch at that funereal rile 
Beware, beware, lest that one * set a-blnae. 

Do not with Discoid so InAame the World, 
That— taking An— Barth's kingdoms be not all 
Into one havoc of destruction burled. 

• * • * 


All! Inekless to the Nations 1 luckless day 1 
When ftum Helena's nmk tiiey boro aw.iy. 

And gave again to Fiance the mouldsring bonea 
or him, beneath whose Monarchy the Tiiroues 
Of Birth's huge emniies shook— tlmt mighty one. 
The Archun of tlm World— Nafolkov I 

W. AncacB. 


t Antiehrist^For the distinct prophecies of these 
and oilmr eveuts. which are to aecom|iauy tlm return 
of tlie Jews, the slsge of the Holy City by Autlchilsl 
and bis followers, and tiieir Anal overthrow, see, among 
mimy otiier passages, Zseh. nil., nlfi., uiv,f, 10 , 11 ; 
Joriiif.; Isaiah ui.,lz.*1xvi.; Daniidzi.; STheMUli.; 
ReveL sU 8 , nIiL* nv., niz.— 2%aet' JearnaL 


NAPOLEON DEPANTHBONISED.* 

Ann France was plunged in weeping,-*- 
• Aud her heart in twain wae torn— 
While Imr Warrior-King lay sleeping 
in tieleiia's blend lom- 

Bttt nam her Ihoo b shining* 

At with glory and with wine— 

For the Drud " again batti rben, 

'Mid her Hero-goda to shine. . 


« P)*. depaniheaittee i placed Maoag the Gods. 
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Kvti an)l Actencttf* 

tNTnOOVCTXON OF THE BTEAlX^PRESS INTO 
KNOLANO. 

Prtntino preMes, at the oommencement^ were 
extremely rude and clumsy in form, and re- 
sembled a common screw press. Some im- 
raovements were introduced by an ingenious 
Dutch mechanic, William Jauson Blaen, who 
resided at Amsterdam, but, strange to say, the 
printing presses of the early period remained 
very stationary as to construction, until the 
beginning of the present century, though the 
Workmen, of course, improved in skill by in- 
creasnig practice. 

The Apollo, the Albion, and the Stanhopo 
presBOB, are names long familiar to our ears, 
more particalarly the latter, which possesses 
many advantages over the rest. We have not 
Bpaoo to enter into thoir respective merits, but 
the superiority of the Stanhope press consists 
in such an adjustment of two levers acting one 
on the other, which levers turn the desoouding 
■orew, so that safHcieut power is gained to 
print the whole of one side of a woot at a 
single pull, as it is teohnically termed, whereas, 
in the more ancient presses, two separate 
efforts of the machine were necessary to pro- 
duce the impression of ono sheet. 

But oven after these improvements, a sin- 
gle press could only work off about 250 im- 

S rossious or 125 shoots per hour, and to pro- 
uco a neater number of copies, it was neces- 
sary to have duplicate presses. 

Mr. Kiinig, a German, was the first to whom 
tlm idea occurred of applying the power of 
steam to the printing press. 

He came to England in LR04, but did not 
meet with much enconragoment from the lead- 
ing printers to whom ho commnnicatod his 
plan, as they doubted its practicability. 

After repeated disapi)ointmeiitB,he at length 
got Mr. Benaloy, senior, to listen to his pro- 
posals, and he commenced his operations with 
the common press. The result, however, was 
not satisfactory, and, to use his own words, 
he found that he was- only employing a horse, 
to do what had before been done by man, and 
soon after that, he conceived the idea of print- 
ing by cylinders. 

The first person to whom he exhibited his 
new plan was Mr. Walter, of the Times, and 
an agreement was entered into between them, 
fur the eroction of two machines for printing 
tlie Times newspaper. 

On the 2j)th of Norembor, 1R14, the first 
copy printed by steam appeared boforo tlie 
public. This worked uncommonly well, 
copies being produced per hour; but it was 
superseded by the improvomoiits of Messrs. 
Applogath and Cowper, i¥h 0 took out a patent 
in 1818. 

Tho improvement upon Mr. Kfinig's ma- 
chine was the application of two drums, 
placed between the cylinders, to ensure per- 
feot aeouracy in the regiiierinff, or the exact 


coirespondence of the frapressioa on both 
aides of the aheet^ and also a aaperior manner 
of distributing the ink. The lower part of 
the machine consists of a table, at each end 
«of which lie one of the two forms of types, 
from wliich tho impressions on the two sides * 
of the sheet are about to be taken. By tho 
movement of the engine, those forms advance 
and return, and are met half-way by rollers 
of a very soft substance, made of a mixture of 
treacle and glue, and covered with ink. These 
pass diagonally over tho forms and give suffi- 
cient ink for one impi^pssion. They imme- 
diately roll back again, and are met by ano- 
ther large roller, made of cast iron, tormed 
the Doctor, which replenishes them with ink, 
having itself roooivod a sufiicient quantity to 
perform its office. Above the tables are two 
large cylinders oovored with flannel. IThe ac- 
tion of those cylinders is very beantiful. A 
boy stationed above them, having on a table 
by him a pile of paper, places on the upper 
cylinder a sheet, which is confined for tiie 
moment in its place, by being slipped under 
two strings of tape. The en^Jne being put in 
motion, the cylinder revolves, the sheet is 
caught round and thrown on to the form of 
types, and immediately impressed. It is then 
caught up by the other cylinder, and, coming 
down in an inverted position upon the second 
form of types, is again impressed, and, by tho 
same power, hurried into the hands of anothcff 
boy, who stands below the machinery, ready 
to add it to his increasing pile, 

A moment of reflection will show tho ex- 
tromo accuracy requisite in tho performance of 
this process, in order that the sheet. of paper, 
after receiving its first impression, may travel 
round the sides of tho cylinder, so as to meet 
the second set of types at that exact point, 
which shall cause the second side to coincide 
exactly witli tho back of the first. 

Tho equal distribution of the ink, which is 
indispeiisablo to rapid and uniform printing, 
is another point worthy of admiration. Tlius, 
by tins beantiful process, in two revolutions 
of tho ongino, a sheet of paper is impressed 
with forty-eight columns ot news, or with 
eight pages of letter-press, and tho addition cf 
any wood-cuts which may be introduced. 

A further advantage belonging to this ma- 
chine is the perfect control under which it is, 
as it can bo put into full work four minutes 
after tho form of types is brought into tho 
macLiuc room; ami thus, from 4,000 to 4,200 
copies per hour, amounting to about 12,000 im- 
pressions are sent forth to tho anxious world. 

Our readers will remember tho interest 
which was excited by tlie appearanoo of tho 
Bupplemont to the Times, Ou July 0th of the 
present year. 

Oji that occasion there were two double 
sheets, or sixteen folio pages^ coutumlng ninety- 
six columns. The advertisements occupied 
seven pages alone, and the wh<de maiter was 
sufficient to form about six volumes clan or- 
dinary size, all fw the price of five-peane. 
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Mcsstb. ApplegaUi and Gowpor’fl macliinoa, 
as well as Napier's, whom we must not forgot 
to mention, aro now in general ns^ and tho 
average nnmbor of copies thrown off per hour 
by tho smaller steam ptesses is firom 750 1<4 
1,000 sbeetai — Foreign Huarierlg, 


CORONATION OF CHRISTINA. 

The coronation of Christina, as Queen of 
Sweden, was celebrated at Stockholm, with 
the utmost pomp and solomnity, on the 20th 
October, 1650 

On this oocasion Christina's love of classical 
antiquity, induood her to give her people the 
novel spectacle of a Roman triumph. 

Crowned with laurels, and sparkling with 
jewels, she paraded the streets of her capital 
seated in a oar, drawn by four white horses; 
her treasurer marched b<ffore, scattering me- 
dals among tho populace, and the heralds pro- 
dligimmg her, according to tho custom of tho 
country, King of Sweden. 

Tho festivities continued for several days, 
during which, shows were exhibited to the 
people, and mifiiaks, ballets, and banquets daily 
took place at court; thoro were also roviows, 
mook-fights, riding at the ring, and other mi- 
litary sports, at which the queen distributed 
tho prizes. 

OFFER OF THE CROWN 

TO WASHINGTON DY HIS ARMY. 

The surrender of the licutonant-genoral of 
the British forces in America, was regarded 
as ominous of a speedy termination of tho 
war. It was so felt, and tho spirit that led 
the Prmtorlan guards to become arbiters of 
empire, and, in one instance, salenmefif in- 
duced many of Washington’s ofiioors to (»ffcr 
him the sovereign power. To tho organ of 
tho communication, a colonel of tho army, 
Washington replied as follows : — 

”Sia, — With a mixture of great surpriso 
and astonishmept, I have roatl with attention 
the sentiments you have submitted to my pe- 
rusal. Be assured, sir, no occurrence in tho 
course of the war has given mo more painful 
sensation than your information of thoro being 
sucli ideas existing in tho army, as you have 
expressed, and I must view with abhorrence, 
and reprehend with severity. For tho pre- 
sent, the communication of them will rest in 
my own bosom, nnless some further agitation 
el ilie matter shall make a disclosure uoces- 
sary. 

** I am much at a loss to conceive what 
part of my conduct could have given encou- 
^gement to an address which, to me, seems 
Dig with the greatest mischiefs that can befal 
my country. If 1 am not deceived in tbo 
knowledge ^myself, you could not have found 
a petsou to whom yonr sohemea are more dis- 
agreeable. ****** 


<< Let mo coiijii:(p yon, then, if yon have any 
regard for your country, concern fbr yourself 
or posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never oomma- 
nloate as from yourself, or any one cdBe, a 
sentiment of tho like nature. 1 am, &C., 

“ GnonGE WastfiNoaDitu” 

In this view of his character, contrasting 
also the future President, with our ambitious 
Protector, his character is resplendeutly lus- 
trous. Tho uncrowned brow of Washin^on, 
though we are no advocates of American views, 
we freely own a glorious spectacle. 


TRIUMPHS OF TRUTH. 

From the most violent conflicts of opinion, 
truth has nothing to fear. Though long to 
U8f to her ^ a thousand years are but as one 
day;” a point — a nothing in the eternity of her 
duration. Oppressed though sho is beneath 
the chaos of human follies and errors, she 
must, she teili emerge at last — unchangeable 
as her author! By the mere force of durabi- 
lity, she must, ultimately, stand alone; soli- 
tary amid the wreck of those perishable ma- 
terials, by which, for a time, she is over- 
whelmed! And tho ark went upon the fkoe 
of the waters.” To her, the living spirit of 
philosophy — immutable, immortal, inflnite, 
eternal Truth — parent of all knowl^go, foun- 
tain of all light — to her may bo addressed, 
without pei’Ycrsion or hyperbole, tho sublime 
apostrophe of tho poet: — 

'* Till' iitiirs sluiU fiule uway ;'tho miii himwlf 

Grow lUm with afrv ; uud iiaUmi siuk lu years ; 

Hut tlmii Hhiilt fliiuiiKli in imraurtol >oulh ; 

Unhurt nmit) U)e wtir of oUtmeuts. 

Tno wroi'k of niiittcr, imil the crush of woilds !*'* 

• Extrnctcil from *' Tli« Principlos tint! Practice of 
tUmlotric Mfdieloc.'* By J.»meH Blumiidl, M. D. ; 
Uo'iixpd iind Uuiri>ctL’d with S' unu'roiis ArlUitious nml 
Notes, By .^Icxuitder Coo|ier Leo, of iho London Uni- 
versiiy ; nud N.iilitiiiiel M I>. 

iPubltt 

To those of our readers who may wish to pass 
ail instrnctivo ai:d intellectual evening, wo 
recommend Mr. Catlin’s Museum of North 
Amturioan Indians— it forms a pictorial history 
of their manners, customs, industry and skill, 
which, together with Mr. Gatlin’s lecture on 
the aboriginal natives, and the display of 
Indian costumes, weapons, &c., on living 
figures promenading tho rooms, give the asto- 
uil^ied tknd delighted beholder a mast pictur- 
esque and thrilling oxempliflcatiou of Indian 
life and manners, la the Indian Gala, or 
Pow-Wow, may be seen a genniue dandy, 
and other curious objeots of tho highest in- 
terest. On tho whole, it is, unquestionably^ 
’ the most amusing Exliibition at this time m 
London; and will amply repay repeated 
visits* 
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Care tf Daughters , — ^According to tb« old 
German eiutom, th^ emui were to walk to 
ohnreh after their father, hut the daughters 
before their mother, to show that hw eye 
riiould never be off them. 

Tight Shoes,— 1 am not yet forty, but I am 
old enough to have left off wearing tight 
boots. Besides, 1 have a theory of my own 
on this subject. I don’t think small, stmght, 
diarp-toed, sqneeaed-np feet are handsome. 
They are not what nature intended. The 
fore part of the foot should be vfUte, The 
pedertsl construeted to bear the magnificent, 
upright, form of man dfould have breadth 
sufficient for the purpose. The foot of a Ro- 
man or a Greek had more room to perform 
its constant and laborious avocation. There 
is in the modem boot or shoe a savour of 
Chinese stupidity. 

Death ef Miss Emma Roberts,— K hasty 
paragraph in the papers received from India, 
announoes the death M Miss Emma Roberts, 
at Poonah, on the 16ih of last September. 

Assumed Boldness , — It is sometimes best 
to assume a bold tone, as the Romans threw 
loaves of bread, when starving, into the camp 
of the Gauls, for proof how sumptuously they 
fored. 

Inundations,— Mote than a oenturjr has 
dapsed since the south of France was visited 
by such fioods as at present prevail. The 
Smc and Isere have overflowed their banks 
to a very destructive extent, and contributed 
to a like overflow of the Rhone; and the 
Marne and other rivers have also laid the ad- 
jacent country under water. Lyons, Besan- 
pon, and other cities, are mudi injured, and 
many human lives have been lost. 

Mr. Haaeldine^ the well-known praeUed 
engineer, who built the Menai and Conway 
Suspension Bridges, died on tho 30th ult. 

The Dead devoured by the ** Fowls of the 
Air,**—^ Theirs is a nobler tomb than any 
sculptured by human hand% and where they 
slumber as sound as beneath the mighty dome 
of St. Peter’s. Yes; theirs is a nobler— a 
loftier resting-place.” 

« Wheror 

* Within the glossy bosom of the raven, or 
the soft feathers of the vulture, as he soars 
between heaven and earth.” 

Description qf the Raged Cradle , — It is 
wanufhctnred by Messrs. Seddons, from the 
deshpi of a French artist; the body of the 
cot is in the diape of the nautilus, bdugoa 
happy coneeptioa of the designer, that the 
child of the ” Ocean t^een ” should enjoy its 
first dumbers ami be cradled in a cot whose 
very form is emblematie of the main strength 
and glory of its ^ islaad home.” The frame- 
work is of the ehoioest Spanish mahogany, 
and the bottom and ddes piulded and quiltM 
in flutes; the whole of nhioh, indde and out. 


is coveted with ridi green sOk, embroideted 
most qdendidly with the white rose of Eng- 
land. Between each flute is a ctrcular rib of 
mahogany, the edges%>f which are richly gilt. 
4116 cot svrings between pillars of mahogany 
standing on plinths, supported bi^nrlion^ 
feet, beantifhlly carved and gilt, ^e canopy 
is finely scollop^, and hung with dlk drapery 
of the same design as the Uning. The whole 
is gilt, and surmounted with the royal crown, 
and presents a tout ensemble at once dasdo 
and unique. 

French Granditoguenee*—A Gascon was 
vaunting in very bombastic style of ^him- 
self, and levelling the pretendons of every 
other person with the utmost conteiupt,) when 
a listener said, " Pray, sir, what may pour 
business bel” « O,” replied the Gsacott, » 1 
am but a cork cutter, but then it it in a verg 
large wag** ^ Indeedl” replied the other, 
^ then I presume you are a cutler of bungst** 

Summer at Mishne KolgmisKlat. 68* 

The vegetation even of summer is soaredy 
more than a struggle for existence. In the 
latter end of May, tho stunted willow-busto 
put out little wrixiklcd leaves, and those banks 
which slope towards the south become clothed 
vnth a semi-verdant hue; in June, the tempe- 
rature at noon attains 72* at tho highest. 

Cbo/.—** Joh]^ has the doctor arrivedr 
** Yes, dr.” " Then go immediatdy tot the 
nndertsker.” 

Stump Oratorg.^^k western orator recently 
declared from the ^ stump,” that " he was 
bom at a very early period of lifo!” 

Features and Diseases Inheritative.— 
Tendencies to gout, consumption, insanity, 
affections of the stomach or liver, unquestion- 
ably descend by inheritance. There is family 
disease as well as family likeness; ” a nose,” 
as Washington Irving pleasantly observes, 
” repeats itself through a whole long gallery 
of fomily pictures and ” ditto repeated,” 
says Sir Astley Cooper, ” is no uncommon 
entry in the lodger of the family apothecary.” 

It is rather curious that the Royal fomily 
are exempt from legacy doty, but not will or 
administration duty. 

Below are the lowest points at which tho 
barometer has been in the last five years. 
1836, Feb. 29, 28.660; 1837, Nov. 1, 23.790; 
1838, Feb. 9, 28.627; 1839, Nov. 10, 29.036; 
1840, Nov. 13, 28.319. On Thursday, the 
12th inst., the barometer stood, at 8 ordock, 

m., at 29.458; and on fltiday, at 3 o’clock, 
p. m., at 28.335, and at 5 o’clock p. m., 28.519, 
making a foil in 26 hours of .$39. 

Swearing bg the Wasat,^kik Arab often 
swears by seizing hold of the Wasat, or eentre 
pole amongst those which support the roof of 
an Arab tent. 

LONDON: PrmtedmdgMMMOgJ.tdUaiStH 
148. Sammset ami wii be 

Aaiueiian ami AVivnim.— /« PARIS, ly lU; shA^ 
FRANVPVRT, ONMiMItattL. 
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ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 

PAULCB TABD^ LAMBBTH. 

Ha VINO, in onr Init number, given a xepreBon- tacked the palace at Lambeth, bnmt the fhr- 
tation ef Bnnyan’e Pulpit, as it now stands in niture and books, with the relators and pub- 
the Methpdist Chapel, we here present to our lio papers, and finally murdered the venerable 
r^ers a view of the exterior of that chapel. Archbishop Sudbury, 
abutting on the ancient gateway. Ihe history A retrospective glance at such ftightfbl 
of this now almost negmc^ pile of building scenes of former &yB, ought to make ns 
is unfiirtunately etonded In obsourity, but grateful that we live in milder and happier 
thera are anoni^ duta left to warrant us in times. 

Btatmg,that thijyarethereniains of whatwas Much praise is dne to the exertions and 
onee a ihunons nestle^— the busy haunt of , public qpirit of Mr. William Herbert, and the 
and ibr penrans edUed by religions . late Mr. Robert Wilkinson, who, in the Son* 
to thh s4jmfiihg palace and church:* dinn IHuotraia^ have resonM from phlivioii sO 
and, as its imnsMiato locality was, also the many vestigeB of buildings, which have, since 
Meue of the tmrfanlent rioting of the Idle Xon- the^ demoUtion, become objects of in^ 
'M»pMitioes whb aittaeked Lambeth in terest.- Fully pemaded of the pttbtie utility 
1641; and. triad toeaj^ora Ardddriiop tmnd, of 4noh pursntti^ we intend occasionally to en- 
nis sMffie than prohablo tlmt here rested rich onr p^^ with fiuthfhl represontatfons of 

to dike ^ohr thirat, or hide awaj' mm ihe suohimtilings doomed to destmotloii, luCmay 
Jwom of jnstloo. And tiio mind cannot re- be deemed m interest or celebrity. 

HM ftom oonttmidating, that hare also the 
■v^lQduO Tylw a^ his'^f^Uowors rested 

to Ihoiip pJisa, ^ is 1 W, thi^ at^ 

Vot.»xnvi. a 
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MY f.OVE FOR ARTHUR;* 

MSPRIMKO TK rA»aMirABl.E •OKO-WOBVI. 

An? cAu I e’er totKet the ^ay, 

Wlieu Arthttr ftnt 1)efur« tius bow'd ? 

Artlinr I doet than «emt!mber» eny. 

When find " fFemetf ^twa in a erowdV* , 
Nw. fipown not. lo«e1 that you ibrget. 

Think Rot your Betiy e’er tappoeea ; 

1 know yon e'en remember vet. 

TImt theu ** She wore a JrretUh qfBotet,** 
Ah, no 1 each trifling Incident 
Fond memory conHtanUy recaUf, 

When to St Alban'a shrine we went 
And ** Sat ufitMn the Jbbi^ wtUlt,** 

How sweet, when dresBiag for the bull . } 

With lieart elate, and free from care, 
Tojvatch ulhht's shadows swiftly fhll. 

And feel with Joy, *• Hfc loiii be thereV* 

My Arthur I when thou’rt fer away, 

Braving wild waves, the wind, and weather. 
Wttt thou >e member, dearest, say, 

How *' /Fe haoe lived and loved together ?** 
For yon Tve given up each beau. 

Your droadm rival's love I've cross’d. 

He seems a ptoy to bitter woe. 

And sings for over “ is tost** 

Arthur I fVom me you soon must pari { 

Oh. how 1 dread the drear December I 
What can give solace tu my heart. 

But, ** /remember* / remember.’* 

Yes 1 memory will bring back the day. 

When as we sat *oealh yonder tree. 

1. blusliiagt heard my ArOmr sny. 

My Bessy, dear. ** Come dwell wUh me/” 
And when from Britain’s sliores you go. 

Think nut wlicn you are far away, 

Hio’ memo^ me^ soothe my woe, 

Y’oiir Bessy cuu bti ” Tctejonri /” 

Oil. BO i my> Arthur 1 f shall be 
Tho Md reveme of all that's gay 1 
rU sit iMiiiratb some sliudy treu. 

And sadly algh, " Ah I dove sei /” 

Thy praise, thou dearest, best of men. 

With rapture fills ray throbbing breast ! 

Nor oan 1 wonder, Arthur, wlicu 
“ They tell me fboa’rf theftwur*d guest.” 
*Twould lie my pleasure and my pride. 

While thus you smile, and swi^etly sing ; 

To roam the wide wovld by your kIcIc, 

If you were e'en ** The Oipsg King,” 
Arlliur, am I nut hajipy ? yes 1 
We'll plight «mr voas to love for ever. 

Ail, wiU you o'er love Bessy less ? 

Or can slie o'er '* Forget thee t never /'* 

Bhe mark’d tlie love that eye express'd. 
Brighter than e'en Oie stars above her. 
When Arthur atralird iter to his breast. 

And cried, ** I love her / how I love her /” 
My Artliur ! let no jealous fear 
Yonr eoufldeuee in me e^er smother s 
Nor diink wiien you return you'll liear. 

That " Tki$f have given” me " to another,” 
Oft wiien you're gone, your voiee will ring 
Blttl in my ears so clw and mellow ; 

And 1 shall think t hear yon ting 
Beneath my window. ■* Or obs in eielo” 
And often wlmu the son Ims set 
FUr from the busy world ru flee; il 
Thinking of eneh sweet time we met. 

** Under tfte tree, the greenwood tree.” 

Then let Mch aoxions fneUng rest, 

I tidl tliOBb dearest, most smeeroly. 

Trutli stlU shall dwidl wlihio ray breast. 

Avtlmr. " rU hve thee ever dearlg f 
And when (no mote abruad to it>am«> 

Again on BilUiiii'i shores you stand, 
rU he ihsi' first to weleome home 
My^brOntr to iltis » Bappg LaaSn 


And, oh 1 lumpy wo slislllm 1 
My love will make me dutifbl, 

That love that ouce 1 jpludgod to Hies, , 

*« *Twas in fAot gat9n beautiful /” 

And thdn oor traneports who oan feU 
Wiien once more through the woods we xeaniL 
We'll v'lew each glade, each hill and dtil. 

And \isii " The Old House at Home.” 

The blnsh that mantles on'my clieek 
The rupture eloquently tells 
That I siiiill feed, y«l cannot sneak. 

While Ustenuig to out " Bridal BeUs /” 

L. A- M. 


WATERLOO. 

[Fbr the Miprer.3 

SoLDitnii, wake 1 the ewnon’s roar ! 

Tells the Gallic foe's advance ; 

See. th* approaching host before. 

Waves the iily.flug of France. 

Hark 1 'tis neap— 'tls Imcc — and now 
Britons to your eanse be true. 

Laurels fur the Hero’s Inrow 
Grow for you at Waterloo f ^ 

When the sim has set to-nighf. 

Where will be your bold. array 1 
Tills will lie a bloody fight I 
Death will have a feast t6.day ! 

Woe ahull be in many n licart. 

Many n eorse the plain shall strew. 

Many a apirit shall lieiuirt, 

Ou the field of Waieiloo ! 

Forward, Britons — Fortune fhvonis 1 
Forward, and the field is wOn ; 

See the foe n 'ready wavers ; 

Vicl'ry ! sec — ^lliey run, they run.— 
Foremost of the 'nniO'd host. 

Wing'd with fear, Napoleon flew— 

Such is GnUia’s empty boast I 
Sucii her chief at Wateiloo 1 

Now the bullet flies no more. 

Joyful, comrades, let ns meet. 

Gladly, now the fight ik o'er 
Chief and comrade let us greet. 

Ev'ry chief who nobly Wd 
Let 08 linil with praises due. 

Where is Ficton ? — VViih the dead, 

On the field of Waterloo I 

Many a comrade must we mourn. 

This lias been a iluy of Death 1 
Mmiy a chief will iir'er return 
To tlie hibd that gave him breath I 
Where is Wrliliigton the brave? *■ 

Wellington the bold and true ? 

Heav'n forbid he found a grave 
On the field of Waterloo 1 

No— I see his eagle eye 
Watch tlie Wounded aoldier'a bed. 
Dropping, where the eoracs lie. 

Tears for frieud or comrade dead : 

In the thickest fight be' rode, 

Yot with neveiwclinuging hue. 

Heav'n protected, safe ne stood ^ 

On the field of Waterloo 1 

Glory to the Lord of Hoete t 
To the bands of Brltnin'e Fame 1 
Shame on Gallia's idle boaste.— 

Ou her reegeaut cldeftiiin. shame 1 
Ne'er wns field mure nobly woo, 

Never fiime more Justly doe ; 

Never chief like WWIingtoh— 

Never fieldlike Wnterloo 1 

,'Et M. 
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THE PALAIS BOIfAL. 

Thbhb are few in the^ercT-yarying tide of 
French population^ that ebbs and flows so un- 
ceasiogly tiirough the narrow and splash/ 
streets or PariiL who do not, at some period in 
the day, find themselyes in the PaliUs Boyal. 
Business, pleasure, ennui or distraction, afiko 
lead them there. Nor is the difference in tho 
grade or species of its yiaitors less remarkable 
than the particular periods of the day that 
call together these distinct classes in their 
yations migratious. • 

Reader, do you know Paris \ It is perhaps 
an insult to ask yon, since wo haye few fHonds 
at present who have not rolled and tumbled 
and creaked tlieir twolrc hours in the Eme- 
rald or City of Boulogne ; and subsequently 
yawned, and stretched their legs, and tried to 
fancy themselyes asleep in the coupi of the 
Aigle, Phenix, or Hirondollo, daring tho jour- 
ney from nine in tho moruiug, until half-past 
eight on the lendemuin, (which period, at tho 
office, they are pleaded to term twenty hours.) 
Wo repeat, there are few who have not expe- 
rienced these pleasures ; but still, for tho be- 
iiijfit of the two or throe who have tarried at 
homo, and who, in spite of the glowing de- 
scriptions of their travolled acqnaintauco, 
intend to do so, wo will endeavour to present 
tliem with a slight sketch — a literary Du- 
ffuerreotype — of the Palais R<>yal; and in 
tracing its peculiarities, we shall describe the 
principal features of tiie oiitire city, in whose 
most crowded part it forms so agreeable an 
oasis. 

We will presume you havo arrived at Paris 
—at Mourioe’s, if you havo plenty of money, 
and wish to bo thought eomme-il-faut : at 
Lawson’s, at tho Bedford, if you would be 
equally comfortablo at a less rate; and at 
Olio of the oountless hotels in tho neighbour- 
hood of tho Rue Castiglione, or Pla-eo Ven- 
dome, if you aro willing still to decrease your 
expenditure. Well, you need a laeguais de 
pfane^ and we offer our services -willingly and 
gratuitously. Take our arm along the Hue 
f^t. Honore, (that is, where tlio troifoir is 
wide enongh for ns to walk side by side — you 
must follow where it is not,) and after pro- 
ceeding for a short distance in an easterly 
direction, wo arrive at the Falab Royal. We 
pass through the external court, and tra- 
versing a colonnade of tobacconists, print- 
sellers, and chocolate -shops, wo leave tho 
0*15erie d’Orleans on our right, and enter 
the Garden, properly so called. It comprises 
a handsome parallelogram, much longer, but 
nut BO wide as the court m Somerset Uouso, 
enclosed by houses built in the boat und most 
j^gQlar style of Regent Street archHectute, 
having glittering shops under arcades on their 
round floor, and separated from the square 
y light iron railings, passable at certain iu- 
tcrvalB, The area is laid out in elegant par- 
i^rree^ adorned wvth choice statues, and in 
the centre is a soperb fountain. A quantity 


of chairs are dispS^sed about the ground, for 
the use of those who choose to hire them, or 
read tho nowspapers, which are let out at 
those four small pavilions at each comer of 
the square. A group of jmaU marble tables 
and seats under the trees against the west 
side, bespeak tho situation of the floroured 
Cafe de Foy, whore report says, you* can taste 
the best coffee in Paris. People the honses 
with restaurateurs, dentists, and estaminets ; 
sprinkle an animated and moving crowd in 
the ^rdon ; and you have au ouBme of tho 
Palais Roy^ before you. 

It is uiae o’clock in tho morning. There 
aro few people as yet stirring in the square, 
except the mere gens de ptusape — those 
whom real business obliges to take this 
thoroughfare in their way 'ftom one part of 
tho city to another. A few old men are list- 
lessly reposing in tho sun on the stone benches 
that are placed against the pilasters of tho 
arcades, and several ftesh looking bonnes aro 
watching thoir charges from tho same sta- 
tions, as they are porpetually throwing their 
worsted bails, or la grace hoops, 'over tho 
light iron fence that surrounds tho flower 
bods. Tlio caf -B aro as yet unoccupied, but 
tho pardons aro preparing for tl^ir guests ; 
and altliongh tho dame du compioir has not 
yet taken her scat, yet tho little pewter trays 
aro placed ready for tho distribution of the 
pieces of sugar, and a crowd of small clear 
glasses aro in readiness for tlioso who ehooso 
their petit oerre. 

Presently tho nowspapers arrive at tho Pa- 
vilions; and soon after tho politicians enter 
tho garden, one by ouo, and taking their 
favourite junriial, gravely scat themselves 
upon one of tho chairs beneath tho trees, and 
aro iinmodintnly lost in tlio speculations of 
the Sieefe, the Pressr, or tho National, The 
Charivari and tho Corsaire flud few readers 
at these steady Cabinets do Lecture — tliey are 
in greater reipiost some hour or two later in 
c«*if *s, wlieii the visitors begin to assemble for 
their breakfast, which with them is -an opera- 
tion of an hour and a half. A few actors 
may now bo soon, assembling in small groups 
on tho left of tho Cafe do la Rotonde, at the 
Hue Vivienne oxtromity of tho area, and they 
aro canvassing the merits of tlm. last new 
melodrama at the Ambigu CoBtique, ur the 
last vaudoville at the Varif^tos. You may re- 
cognize thorn by their shabby genteel appear- 
ance, which balances between the tostume of 
the Chauss *e IJ’ Antin, and the cheap restau- 
rant of Quartior Latin. Neither do they 
wear whiskers, hut koep their cheeks oare- 
fttl])r8havod, the bettor to aCcommo<lftte thoif 
occasional false beard and mustachlos d la 
mogen age^ so much in vogue now in the 
Paris theatricals. 

Bang! >.vhat a sudden explosion 1 Is it an 
emeute^ or an infernal machine 1 Do not be 
alarm^ ; it is exactly noon, and the sun has 
fired that small mortar on the pedestal fat the 
southern parterre, by means of % lens. Bee 

z 2 
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with what eagerness those *old men with the 
4ip of red rwbon in their button-bole, pro- 
ceed to set their watches. They have held 
them in their hands fbr the last ten minntes, 
and now they are oompai^ notes with one 
another as to what quantity of time each has 
lost or gained sinhe yesterday, provided of 
course that yesterday was a fine day, and 
that the snn shone brightly at noon ; an oo- 
onrrenoe that does not always happen, evon 
in Paris. 

From this time the arcades begin to fill 
with loungers, and perhaps more especially 
with foreign visitors like ourselves. Look at 
that ^couple who are intently regarding the 
glittering display in the jeweller's shop, where 
ue insormtion, English spoken here," has 
arrested their attention. There is no mistake 
likely to be made in an opinion of what nation 
ihev belong to. The gentleman has a very 
high collar to his broad-tailed coat ; his trou- 
sers are loppetfft and devoid of straps ; his 
boots are heavy, and square toed ; and his 
hat has a brim thick enough to form a dozen 
Parisian nnes. Ten to ono that he will enter 
the shop without the usual courtesy of touch- 
ing his hat to the marehandey and doubtless 
he wUl be made to pay in proportion to his 
want of politeness. The lady, his companion, 
is elegantly and expensivoly dressed, but she 
wants teumurey and her shawl is hung on, 
rather than put on, Qu*elle esi drolement 
fstss, oetie A nglaUe la ! observes the little 
trimly-olad grisette, who passes at the mo- 
ment, with a smile and a stare. The pur- 
ehase is completed, after much haggling in 
delicious English-French, and our country- 
woman, taking the arm of her cavalier, sails 
out of the shop, little conscious that she has 
been the eanso of a remark from a grisette — 
a pretty repasgeuse — who, oaruiiig two firanos 
a day, uevertheleBS contrives to dance evei^ 
Jour do fttoy in a tnouooelin de lainoy at tho 
Chaumii^ro or Prado ; and would be sorry to 
exchange her own plain but exquisitely fitting 
dress, for the badly arranged, and withal 
costly, toiUUc of the Englishwoman. 

As afternoon advances, the living tide 
of popnlaoe thickens, and from four to six, 
the noble Gallerie d'Orleans is thronged 
frith promenaders, fbr that is the chief ron- 
dezvons of the Parisians, when they form 
an aiqmintment. Some Jl&neurOy to be sore, 
are merely walking np and down for want 
of somethin^ to do, or to admire their trou- 
sers in the looking-glassos that fheo the pi- 
lasters which divide the shops ; but tho ma- 
jority ate bent ntmii one point, and that is 
— dinner, to which they incline with tht ap- 
petite of Gargantua. Where shall we go 1 
Name your price, dear reader, and we will 
maricet tor yon to the best advantage, for we 
have dined at ihe Roober de Caneale, in the 
RoQMontorgeait,for sixteen ftanos ahead, and 
at Viot's, in to Rue de la Harpe, for sixteen 
sons, Verey > it opporite to nsi, and so is 
Yefoux’s, but they are expeusivo. The Trois 


Freres Prorin^ahx, on to other side, of the 
Rotonde^ is the ssme, and toy are over fond 
of garlie in their diimes : but the Wine tibere 
is deUoiouB. On each side, we find a crowd 
bf restaurateurs, all at the same price. We 
have Htirhrin, and FoUet, and Richard, and 
Richefen, and Courty, and-— but here is eer- , 
tainly ohoice enough. Let us enter to last 
namra, A ux deux FrereSy in the Gallerie do 
Valois, and I am sure we shall fsxe well. 
For our two francs a-pieoe, wo riiall have a 
potagoy four plates at our choice, Ihrom tho 
carte at nearly two hundred didies, iraia d 
dieeretion, dessert, and a half-bottle of vUrnx 
Macon en Chabiie ^ — you sorely cannot 
gramble at this. Julian gives ns a nod of 
oivil recognition as we enter to room, and 
immediately after brings us our broad, wine, 
and napkins, and waits for onr commands. 
We will, if you please, commence with Po~ 
tape aux oroutonoy and we will ask for white 
wine as it has a less chance of adulteration 
than the others. Next we Will ordmr* Tvtc 
de veau en Tortue, which ihov dress very 
well here. I^en we will have In suooessioii, 
Canard aux NavetSy Soil au gratiny and 
Beigneti de Pccheoy and for dessert, some 
delicious Baieine de Fontainhleau, Let 
them rail as they like at home about Frencli 
living," and ask you on your return, with an 
air of doubt, ** whether you liked it, or if it 
agreed with you t" Where, we would know, 
could you dine like this in London, for a like 
sum, or in a similar style of splendour ! You 
may, to be sure, satisfy the more cravings of 
your appetite, at evon a less cost, with largo 
sixpenny plates from coarso joints at the Lou- 
don eatiug-houses ; but for a cheap, and wo 
may add, elegant dinner, Paris stands alone. 

Wo will now leave the restaurant, and cross 
over to take our demitaxee at the Cafe do 
Foy, d la belle etoile. How crowded now is 
the Garden! The fountain, too, which has 
reposed in conscious dignity all the morning, 
has begun to throw out finely spreading jots 
of waters, and excites much mirth, as the 
wind carries tho spray amongst tho little chil- 
dren who aro playing about the basin, whilst 
their mothers are seated on to perpotnal 
rush-bottomed chairs, watching the pasto^^s, 
and, in common with onr own countrywomen, 
perijetrating Berlin worsted work in all sorts 
of forms and patterns. The garconoy at tho 
Caf^s, are now on their metal. Their hair is 
sprucely dressed, their aprons of nndeniablo 
whiteness, and the air with which toy pour 
out the Cogniw, nntil it runs over and forms 
a 4ai»-pie(f, is inimitable. 

As evening draws on, to vast Salons of the 
Estammets d’HoUandais and de lUnivers, 
am oli^ntly filuminated. TTie stnfice of bil- 
liard balls, to shonte of markers, to ** bien 
Joui /" of lookers on, the rattling of dominoes 
on the marble tables, and to oibiShsed bn» of 
revelling voider^ resound on every hide. All 
is noise, glare, and excitement. 

Cotter with innumerable lights, rtootod from 
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tlio mirrm in all quarters, and the strains of 
perambulating barp and guitar players, are 
heard ftom their ,open doors—the shops dis- 
play theit most elegant warcs—the arcades 
are crowded with loiterers, and the ensemble 
presents a scene of combined Inziiry, amuse- 
ment, industry, and dissipation, that can oidy 
bo found in the Palais Royal* ALBsnT. 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Tun conception of the "Night Thoughts’* for 
a didactic poem, is mnutterably grand. An 
aged and bereaved mourner sta^s alone with 
tlio dead—- the grave his scene — ^the night his 
canopy— and time, death, eternity— the dark- 
est, tne loftiest objeots of human hope and 
liiiman intelloot, supply his only themes. 
Here, in this spot, and at this honr, com- 
moDcing his strain with a nuyesty worthy of 
its aims and end, he calls upon 

** Silence nud I)arko«M, eolenni eisten. twins 
From Mucicnt Nigiit, who nunc the tender tlu)Ui;ht 
Til muon, nnd on Rt'nsuu build Tesolve. 

Thai ctilumn of true mctjeoly in man I 
Aiiiist me: I will tbunk yon in the grave— 

'l lii* Grove, your kiugdi>in— *' 

following the course of the sombre inspira- 
tion that he adjures, he then passes in a vast 
review before him, in the presence of tho 
Stars, and above tho slumbers of the dead, 
the pomps and glories of the world — ^the 
veiled and shadowy forms of Hope — the dim 
host of Memory — 

**TIh* Spirit walks of I'ncli d[o]iorted Hour, 

And smiles an angei, or n i'uiy tiowns— '* 

Standing upon the grave— the creations of 
two worlds are round him, and tho grey hairs 
of the monrner become touched with the lialo 
of tho prophet. It is the time and spot he 
has chosen wherein to teach us, that dignify 
and consecrate the lesson : it is not tho more 
human aud earthly moral that gathers ondiis 
tongue. The conception hallows the work, 
and sustains its own majesty in every change 
and wandering of the verae. And there is 
this greatness in his theme— dark, terrible, 
severe — ^Hope never deserts it ! It is a deep 
aud gloomy wave, but the stars are glassed 
upon its bosom. The more sternly he ques- 
tions the World, the more solemnly he refers 
its answer to Heaven. Oar bane and anti- 
dote are both before him ; and he only ar- 
raigns the things of Time Wore the tribunal 
of Eternity. It la this, which, to men whom 
grief or approaching death can divest of the 
love and Irnnkerings of the world, leaves the 
great monitor his majesty, but deprives him 
of his gloom. Convinced with him of the 
vanities of life, it is not an nngraoions or un- 
seothing melancholy which confirms ns in our 
convictiem, and points with a steady hand to 
the divine suMilitRura that ai^aits ns beyond:— 
“ TIm (UtkiieM HKling iiitelleeiuut lutht. 

And soercd lilcncv wbikperiug trutlw divine. 

And truth* diviiiv eunvertlug pain to iNi«ce.'* 

I know not whetiior I should say too much 
of this great poem, if 1 should cul it a fit 


appendix to the Pabadise Lost.” It is 
tne Consolation to that ComplcinL Imagine 
the ages to have rolled by sihee our first 
parents gave eartili to their onpidiig, who sealed 
the gift with blood, and bequeathed it to US 
with toil;— ima^ne, after all that experience 
can teach— after the hoarded wisdom and the 
increasing pomp of countless generations— an 
old man, one of that exiled and fidten xaoe^ 
standing among the tombs of his aneestors^ 
telling us their whole histoiy, in his appeab 
to the living heart, and holding out to us, with 
trembling hands, tiie only comfort which earth 
has yet discovered for its cares and sores— 
the anticipation of Heaven 1 To me, that 
picture completes all that Milton began. It 
sums up the Haman History, whose fi^ chap- 
ter he had chronicled ; it nreachoth the great 
issues of tho Fall; it showBUiatthe bnrninglight 
then breathed into the soul, lives there still; it 
oonsummates the mysterious record of our mor- 
tal sadness and our everlasting hope. But if the 
conception of tho " Night Thonghts” be grat, it 
isalso unifurmand sustained. The vast wingsof 

Even tlie humours and conccits^^f a'^eco 
with the solemnity of the poem — ^like the gro- 
tesque masks carved on the walls of a Cathe- 
dral, which defy the strict laws of taste, and 
almost inexplicably harmonize with the whole, 
'lire sorrow, too, of tho poet, is not egotistical, 
or weak in its repining. It is the Great One 
Sorrow common to all human nature — ^the 
deep and wise regret that springs from an 
intimate knowledge of our being, and the 
scene in which it has been cast, lliat same 
knowledge, operating on various minds, pro- 
duces various resnlts. In Voltaire it sparkled 
into wit; in Gofe'the, it doeponed into a humour 
that belongs to the sublime ; in Young, it 
generated tho same high and profound molau- 
choly as that which excited the iuspirations 
of the Son of Sirach, and the soundost por- 
tion of the philoBopliy of Plato. It is, tnen, 
the conception of the poem, aud its snstainea 
flight, which outitlo it to so high a rank in 
our literature. Turn from it to any other 
didactio poem, and yon are struck at once by 
the contrast— 70 U are amazed at once by its 
greatness. " The Seasons” shrink into a mere 
^toral; "The Essay on Man” becomes 
French and artificial; oven the "Excursion” 
of Wordsworth, has, 1 know not what, of 
childish and garrulous, the moment it is 
forced into comparison with the solemn and 
stom majesty of tho " Night Thoughts.”— TAo 
New Phado, 


N^N’S KNOWLEDGE OF HIMSELF. 
Man upon this earth would bo vanity and 
hollowness, dust and ashes, vajponr and a bub- 
ble, wore it not that he frit lumself to ho so. 
lliat it is possible for him to harbour such a 
feelittg, this, by implying a comparisonof him 
self with something higW in himself, this it 
is which makes him tho immorti^ creaturo 
tiiat ho is. 
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ROYAL CHRISTENINGS. 

(jiM^ged firm Misi ^cKand^i Acewnt) 

Edwardl /., the conqueror of Wales and 
Scotland, was the ilrst prince who woe bap- 
tised in Westininstes Abbey, after it was re- 
built by his father, Henry 111., who, in honour 
of the industrious thunder of that noble pile, 
bestowed the national and popular name of 
Edward on his -heir, a name above all others 
endeared to the people by the remembranee 
of the mild virtues and paternal laws of Ed- 
ward tile Confessur. 

Edward IT. had his christening solemnised 
after a ruder fhshion, amidst the rocky fast- 
nosBC^ of the conquered but unsubmittiug 
mountaius of Walcm, surrounded by the steel- 
clad followers of his royal sire, and the wild 
chieftains of the land, who had unwittingly 
oo}jseiitod to receive for their priuce a native 
of tiiuir own country, who should not be able 
to spcuk a word of English or Frouch. Thoy 
reluctantly imprinted the kiss of homage on 
the soft cheek of the infant Flautagcuet, to 
whom tho faithful Eleanora, the consort of 
the victorious Edward, had Just given birth 
in the Eagle Tower of Caernarvon Castle. 

Edward ///. had his baptismal rites cele- 
brated in a highly auspicious hour ; for ho 
came like a dove of peaoo to heal tho deadly 
quarrel between tho insurgent barons of Eng- 
land and their angry sovereign, and to prove, 
fur u blessed interval, the sweet boii<l of union 
between his estranged parents. This prince 
was born at Windsor, on the i8th of Novem- 
ber, and four days afterwards was baptized 
with groat splendour in tho old chapel of St. 
Edward. Tho uncle of (|ueon Isabella and 
tho i-ost of the Frouch nobles who were at 
the court of liis royal parents, were urgent 
with the king to allow his heir to be called 
Louis, but the English nobles, always averse 
to a foreign iiamo, insisted that tho princely 
boy should be baptized by uono other than 
that of Edward. The coromoiiy was per- 
formed by tho Cardinal Arnold, and the in- 
fant prince had no loss than soveu godfathers, 
but tliore is not the name of one godmother 
Tocordod. 

Edward ike lilaeh Prince ^ the fourth 
royal heir of England of the same popular 
name, and who aftenva;ds even transcended 
his mighty father’s fame, was born and christ- 
ened in tho sylvan bowers of Woodstock, 
where Edward 11 L and his youthful consort, 
Philippa, thou resided in almost domestic 
retirement. No extraordinary splendour 
marked the baptismal rites of this illustrious 

^d streii^h astonished every one who^w 
him, and timt he was entrusted to no meaner 
nurse than his royal mother, the t^uoeu of 
England, who nouriahed him at her own 
boeom. 

Hichard IL, the son of Edward the Black 
Prince, was bm and christened in a foreign 
land. 


Bentff VI* was christened at Windsor 
with peculiar s|4endoar. His godfothers 
were his renowned uncle John, Du&» of Bed- 
ford, and Henry Beaufort. Bitimp of Win- 
chester. He was presented at the baptismal 
font by Jacqueline, Countess of Hainaiu^ who 
was fomiliarly designated by Henry V. as 
Dame Jake.* 

Edward V*a christening was solemnized 
under circumstances romantic and afOicting. 
This fair boy first saw the li^t in the Jeru- 
salem chamber in Westminster Abbey, which 
Thomas Milling, the friendly Abbot ilt West- 
minster, bad compassionately resigned for the 
accommodation of tho afflicted queen of Ed- 
ward IV., when, in her terror and sore dis- 
tress, she, with her three littio dauj^ters, her 
mother, and the Lady Scrope, fied from tho 
Tower by water, on the approach of tho vic- 
torious Lancastrians, and, landing at West- 
niiiisLcr, entered her name as a sanctuary 
woman, and there awaited the expected hour 
when she was deirtined to bring into the world 
the first-born son of her fugitive king and 
husband. No cloth of gold an'ayed the 
ancient gutiiic font of hewn stone, round 
which the little band of foud and faithful 
friends was gathered, by whom tho infant 
prince was brought to his christening ; for 
the rite was performed with no greater pomp 
than if he had been the son of a private indi- 
vidual. His godmothers were the old Duchess 
of Bedford, his grandmother, and tho Lady 
Scrope, his mother’s faithfiil attendant. Tho 
kind abbot charitably performed tlie office of 
godfather to the new-born heir of England, 
no other man being at hand who would ven- 
tnre to render tho desolate child of sanctuary 
that service. 

i^ueen Elizabeth's christening was tho 
most splendid and elaborate in its details that 
was ever accorded to a princess of England ; 
and also of every ocromouial of the kind on 
record, the most striking scene, perhaps, was 
acted at tho midnight christening of Edward 
Vl., in the chapel of Hampton Court. 

Charles II. was tho first royal heir of Eng- 
land who was christened in this realm in the 

* Tlie birlh Hml chrlsteiiiug of the only von of 
Henry Vi. took pluce at a }ieriod x^-hQU liis royulKue 
wiw Hufteiin^ midur a severe mulutiy of the brain, ul- 
tondoU wiih bitul alwrration of reason. Tlie infant 
prince nod bum on St. Edward's ibiy, awl bnptlseil by 
tliat immew’itb great pomp In W. sluiiiislrr Abbey. 
The ceieiuuiiy was iieiloimvd by llie pious Waynllftte. 
Bishop of Winchester, his rnlhei’s mtist beloved fnend 
and coiuiRellor, Tlw Duke of ijiuuiifnsfit. this Arch- 
bishop of ConleibQiy. and the 1 >iic1i«im of Buckibgliain. 
weie the sitouB<^is. Tlw Ibui was urruyi'd in riisket 
cloth of and eumittiided liy a Uluie of |a|jers. 
The chrysoni. or clnristiuhig mnutle, in which tbecuyal 
babe whs nNieived after his immei stun, cost 554 /. KSs. m , 
and w« learn from ihe issue nuls llmi it* was very rkli 
w lUi embroidery of-pearls and pn^chms stones. WltMn 
this shitcly m.milc was a tine White linen wnqqier, to 
prevent the brocade and K**uts fkvm ooming in euatoct 
with the delicate akin of Uu) ueu-bt»u prince. Ten 
iluchcescs, eight countesses, one vis(«ttut*>ss, mid 
teen biifouessee. received wi-ils of summons to be 
present at tlie ebutebiug ftstivel of ihe imeed his 
inotlwr. 
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Protei^t afioording to the foms pro- 
Bcxibod in the beautiful baptii^mal eervioe of 
the liturgy of our church. He was haptiaed 
in the chapel-royal of $t. Jamee'a palace. 

Tho last royal ohrietening of great inipor]|- 
ance in the annals of this country, vras that 
of her presout gracious Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, at Kensington l^alace ; and it is sup- 
posed that the christening of her daughter the 
rrinoess Royal will vie in regal splendour 
with that of its royal mother. 


BIGHT. 

Wnar is Bight f — Everybody knows, but no- 
body can tell. It is a grand secret — ^the most 
woudorfhl secret in the world; for it is a 
secret that everybody keeps, and nobody 
divulges. The best definition we have ever 
heard of it, is, that what's right is right. At- 
tempting to go no farther than this, we get 
into the Indian philosopher’s notion of the 
elephant and tortoise. Tho truth is, that in 
looking after an abstract, eternal principle of 
ri^ht, we are like tho man who hunted about 
with a candle and lantern for a mathematical 
lino — a thing all length, and without breadth 
or thickness; for,” quoth he, if the whole 
sciouee of mathematics depends upon lines, 
will you tell me that there in no such thing to 
be found as a mathematical lino V* The thing 
is too close for us to see it distinctly, and it 
plagues us as the painted fly on tho parson’s 
spectacles. So that what we cannot got at 
b)r the light of day, we go hunting about for 
with the candle of motaphysics. And what 
is metaphysical research, after all, but poking 
about wi& a faithing rushlight in a dark 
room, to find that thoro is nothing to bo 
found. 

We have heard of the right of private 
judgment — ay, to be sure, everybody has tho 
right of publicly expressing or acting upon 
his private judgment. A man may go to Con- 
Btaiitinoplo, and shut himself np iu a quiet 
apartment, and think that Mahomet was an 
ai*(ih impostor, and that his disciples are a set 
of noodles. 11 o may exercise the right of 
private judgment, but if ho make his judgment 
public, they of Constantinople will soon make 
him cry peocavi. But have tile Constantino- 
politans any right to punish himi Is it not 
right that oTOrybody should have tho right to 
say what he will concerning any abstract 
question 3 Ay, there’s the rub. 

What’s ri|^ is right-'Of that there can bo 
. no doubt ; but the grand question is, ** Is tho 
right a m^t right V* 

We wi£ we could lay our hands on Tooke’s 
DivtrMoni of Pur leg; but we cannot, and 
wd must , try what recollection will do. 
Tooke derives right from reelue, ruled. Now, 
that ought to end the dispute at once ; but it 
did not in Tooko’s quailo, and it will not by 
our quotation. If a rule be made, conformity 
to that rule is right. Abstract right is ab- 


stract moonshine. Bight implies, and cannot 
exist without, a Aandaid. A general standard 
for all partlouIarB cannot be firaud, because 
all those who might search after the general 
standard, are hampered by tho prgudiceB of 
particuUiM. Antecedent to law, there could 
be no rights, and only as long as the laws 
exist, do those rights exist whidi Sire founded 
on tliem. Laws could not, or more accurately 
speaking, would not, be made, if there were no 
power of enforcing obedience ; law, therefore, 
18 founded on power; right is foundod on law; 
and all that we can say to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, might mdkee right. We have 
a right to shoot birds, for birds will not hang 
us for so doing ; we have no right to shoot 
men, for mou will hang us for so doing. Had 
Alexander Selkirk any rights on the Island of 
Juan Fernandes !” He had a right to every- 
thing; to all the birds that he comd catch, but 
no more. Ho was 

** Monoi'ch of nil Iia snrvo>(‘d, 

1J itt light thoro w.irt iiuno to iliapiite.'* 

But suppose five hundred able-bodied men, 
with their women and children, had landed 
on the same isbiiid — what would have become 
of liis rights then! He might have talked 
metaphysics to them, but if they were hungry 
they would not have heeded his metaphysics, 
and would soon have made a code of laws for 
tliemsolvos ; and what then would Alexander 
have done t — ho would liave been monarch no 
longer. 


S 1 B O N. 

The following extract is from a letter written 
by an officer belonging to the Thunderer^ to 
his brother iu Loudon : — ** Sidon is a most 
extraordinary town. The streets will hardly 
admit of three persons walking a- breast, and 
they are nearly all arched over, which ren- 
ders the town in many places bomb-proof; 
they aro also very short, and go off at right 
angles, so that if the Egyptians had not been 
paralyzed, (which they certainly were,) they 
might have killed every one of the besiegers 
from the houses which command the whole of 
the stroots. The marines met with a good 
deal of resistance in taking the castle in tho 
town, bnt when they came to the charge, tho 
Egyptians fled in dismay. In many places, 
the marines were obliged to burst open tho 
doors of the houses anil force the people out. 
Such a miserable body of troops 1 never saw ; 
they appeared more like slaves than soldiers, 
and they were all weak and siokly-looking 
beings. I went through the town on, the fol- 
Invriug morning, and witnessed a most deplo- 
ilblo spectacle : dead bodies lym^ in the 
streets covered with blood, and flies in myriads 
around them; wounded men maniog in their 
agony ; houses and shops deserted ; doors 
and windows battered in, immense Wles in 
the walls from the shot and shells of the ships, 
rubbish and stones Iving in the streets, ai ti- 
des of merchandize (chiefly tobacco,) strewed 
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tad awordff and miuketf in etery 
qnaitar. The imeU wu ^lickeniDC. Now^ 
hovrerer^ everything ii quiet ; the inhaibfibfate 
have returned to their shattered abodes, msps 
are open^ the dead bodies have beeh feoiovw 
to the grave, and tht wounded to the hospital.. 
I visited the hospita^and the seene presented 
there was of the most dreadfhl deseriptlML 
The Egyptian governor, after takuig the oaths 
of aUegtanoe to the Porte, was re-dleeted, 
and our men and the Austrhuis are hui^ 
clearing away the rubbish and fortifyiim tbn 
castle, and now, I may say, we can defy the 
strongest enemy. An addition of 10,000 troops 
to the TurkiA army is expected in Syria. 
Wc need no assistance from the Russians ; 
everyChing can.be aeeomplished without them. 
100 Egyptians will fly before a haadfhl of 
marines. It is astonisbing the estimation in 
which Enii^islimca ere held in this country.” 

DINNER AT A HONG MERCHANrS 
HOUSE. 

On dinner being aanounoed, we were oondnetod 
to a circular table, and each of us prepared 
with a pair of ivory chopsticks, mounted 
with silver, a silvor ladle, with the handle 
much curved, a small cup of soy, a saucer or 
stand for the bowls out of wbiw we were to 
oat, and an elegant silver cup, richly gilt, 
wim two handles, mounted on a stand of inmi- 
lar material, and resembling in form an in- 
verted saucer. 

This cup was used for drinking 
the wine of the country, and did not oontiun 
more than the old'lashioned CSunose tea-enp; 
but, after drinking the health of one of the 
party, it was usual to turn the inside of the 
ottp towards him, to show that it was empty. 

The wine was presented to ns boiling hot, 
and OUT cups replenished at every remove. 

In addition to the above, each European 
was supplied with a knife and fork, and some 
bread. 

The table ma laid out with eight small 

such is cold d^ed pork, called chin^ew, 
grated so fine, that it rosembled red-coloured 
wool; some chips of dried salt fldi and ham, 
roast chicken, cut into smaU nieces shaped 
like dice; pig's tongue; salt fish, tom into 
shreds like imx; legs of ducks, cured in the 
same manner as hams; and a salad, composed 
of greens, onions, garlic, salt-fish, and eggs, 
mUed up with tea^il. 

Those ddioacies were odd, remaining on 
the tid>le throughout the entertainment and 
were pdd uncomapm attention to by the GU- 
neso, at everpopp^unity aflbrded them By 
the removal of the bowls. 

The dinner cemmeuced with a largo bowl 
of turd's nest aon^,* from which each person 
helped himself. 

, * P(Tt nn rtigmvlas and dnaeviftiuo iif tli« nesto wUlcU 
c^uMiiute thM fiiTour.Ui Chiunj dtoh, mm our, iMt 
aumbHr uTiiw Mifrtr. p. 33^5 


The second dish was diatkViniKmp, wifiii 
pottiottaof -lantib . ; 

Afiterthe aeqps oan»iiftowed,aBii^ this 
was frUoWtid b^ seimeM plg^d[*s 
« Next cam «oaitj»C9^,^^roa^ 
teal and n44oai,mnimonMi, and , a vunety of 
other didwBj aa^laatfy, a bowleif iac& as 
kotaaposi^. 

HiTONI^lRFUL CLOCKS. 

Two vmy extaaordiiiary clocks were, some 
time since, ptessnted by tbo East India Com- 
pany to the Exaperor of CStiiia, hei^ entirely, 
mannfitotnred by Englirii artists; Tli^ were 
in the form of chariots, each of which eon- 
tained a lady mated, leaning her right hand 
on a part of the dnriet hndcr wUeh was a 
dock little larger than # shfiliBg^ tiiat struck, 
repeated, and went foot days widumt re- 
qiuring to bewonndnp. Ahurd wasonthe 
lady*B finger, finely moddled, and set with 
diamonds and rubies, with its wings expanded 
as if to fly, and which was made to flutter for 
a considerable time on touching a diamond 
button. The body of this cunous bird, in 
which were the wheels that animated it, was 
less than the sixteenth part of an inch, lu 
the lady's left hand was a golden tube, with 
a small round box on the top, to which was 
fixed a circular ornament set in diamonds, 
which wont round in three hours. A double 
umbrella was over the lady's head, BupjMrtcd 
by a small fluted pillar, and under whim was 
a bell that simok the hour, thouEh apparently 
unconnected with the clock; and at the liuly's 
feet was a golden dog, before which were two 
birds, set with precious stones, and apparently 
flying away with the chariot, which, from ano- 
ther secret motion, is contrived to run in any 
direotion, while a boy appears to push it for- 
ward. iniere were also flowers, ornaments, 
and a flying dragon, all set with precious 
stones, or formed of theni, and the rest was 
made of gold most curioudy executed, and 
presenting a wonderful specimen of ingenuity 
and talent* 


HERHIONE PURPLE. 

A PBJtnrrr corfbet oopeeption may be aeqmicd 
of the value of this impmial-tinted dow Ibr- 
morly; frmn the dronmatanee that when Alex- 
ander took posaessioii of the city of Suaa, and 
of itBlenomouB treasures, amoug other dmga 
thm were fimnd five tiioasand qnhitals of 
Hmmioiie miiplo, the finest in the world, 
whidi had been treasured up these duHng the 
qmee of 190 years ; nctwithstandiiig vmi, 
its beauty ana lustm was by no means dhsd* 
nisbed. Some il^ea may be fonnod of the 
protons value of this store, from the dbet 
that uis purple was sold at the rate of 100 
crowns a pouttd,ai]d tho quintil is ainmdiod- 
waij^ of Parhi. 
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GOFFS OAK. 


TIms Monarch Imk. tlio i^iriareh of the Tn>m, 
Rhouto riving up, and •prunilt by slow clegroei ; 
Three coiitiirii^ lie grows, amil ihree he atays. 
Supreme in state ; and in tlueo more decays. 

Drpden, 


About five miles beyond Knfield, thiough 
BalTe CroBB, and about the aamo diBtanoe 
’from the &ulroad Station, at Waltham, 
stands, on Cheshunt Common, Goff’s Oak ; 
a formidable rival, and, certainly, a Burylvor, 
of the far-famed Fairiop Oak, which, not 
many yean since, was cut down in the 
Forest of Hainaulti-— A respectable public- 
house is now within a few yards of the oak, 
its predecessor was burnt down in 1814 — a 
tablet over the porch recording this erent — 

«J. C. 1814. J. C. 

The Originnl House 
wnt burnt down 
the IStli of September, 

1814.” 

The traditional history of this tree, in- 
scribed nnder a mde drawing of tiie oak at 
the inn, is, that the oak was planted in the 
year 1886, by Sir Theodore Godfrey, or Goff, 
who came ow with William the Conqueror ; 
aad it is not improbable that some nei^bonr- 
ing lands, called OaSImSi belonged to this 
pemoa, at that time. 

TbedimensiebB of the oak are very eonsi- 
deiable, being in rirth 3ft. Amn the 
ground'; the trunk is hollow, and sereral 
persons tan stand in the cavity which time 
has auido. This Tonerable tree is not geae- 
*elly known,' tile drive to the spot is tmly 
delii^tftil, and few would regret the rim 
spsttt in its ozamiaarion, especially in these 


days, when an accurate knowledge of the an- 
cient and true British oak may load to a 
great improvement in the plantations, forests, 
and sliipping of the United Kingdom. 

The following lines are from the pen of a 
talented Correspondent : — 

THE MONSTER OAK. 

1 was nmfud and baiiiid, in the marble grouad 
Ai<d my trunk greu bulky and Aree, ; 

Tlmmgli my bruuchea strung, roslied tlw harricana- 
auDg, 

Of the triimputer teroprat's glee ; 

The Ze|)l)\r*« young sign, and the Borean Idast, 

Fell alike on my ginut-mnde ftirm ; 

Though lokt to and fto, by the sleet and the snow, 
Still I seogeil at the snik.atroke and atocm. ■ 

Years imsswI— but I gallantly atlll grew on. 

Yea, mightier day by day ; 

SpHe of buffelings sote, uiid iIm llre-btdt*# roor, 

1 ahould live, I methought me, fiir aj-e ; 

But u seounilng temiiest lau riot one day. 

Aimed liigh with its perilous thunder—. 

The electric shell on my vesture fell, 

And dove my trunk asunder. 

And now I lie In the ftnesi wide, 

^'bmnelileas wrrek and blasti^^- 
Who wart ago was the Kanger'W pride, 

And lie loved me while 1 laated. 

But now am 1 utterly nil forgot. 

Since struck by the lightning's stroke— 

Save tlie hunter who e1iiinei*a't» hail the spot. 

None thinks of the Munster Oak. 

F. GiutfistOMi, 


THE MUIEOH. 


EETEOSPECTIVE T 9 .ACING 3 OF 
STERK£*S CELEBRATED JOURNEY. 

Calais. 

In January and March, 1835, appeared- in the 
^ Loudon Magaainetand Review,” an admira- 
ble paper, tracing Mr. Sterne through Calaie, 
Montreal, Farts, and Versailles, exhibiting 
the warmest admiration of his genius, his 
wit, his pathos, his acute and masterlv sketch- 
ing of character.” It will be painful to me 
to be obliged to abbreviate, or to omit, any 
part of this delightful paper. I could have 
wished to have ^ven my reader the whole of 
this fascinating tribute to Mr. Sterne's me- 
morjt I am sorry therefore to dispirit even aline 
of this iutorostiiig review, bub must, however, 
only quote a detached part : — 

Having finished my dinner, 1 sent for 
mine host. * Msnsieur Dessin^' said I, * I 
have jonrncyod all the way from Paris to 
Calais for the express purposd of making some 
inquiries concerning Stonie Y on have heard 
of him, i)erhap8f ^ Heard of liim!' ejacu- 
lated he, at the same time pulling off his fur 
cap; thou adding, with a low how, and a look 
of extraordinary complacency, *Sir, 1 have 
the honour to be grandson to tho great man 
whom your illustrious countryman, Monsieur 
&'terne (I'Torivk, has rendered so famous by 
his admirable Voyage Sentimental* * Then, 
Monsieur Dessin, I trust to your complais- 
anoo for tho information I require.’ 

“ The flotel Dessin retains but few vestiges 
of its ancient uppearauco. Hero, too, tho ac- 
cursed spirit of iuipruvemout has boon at work: 
it is now merely ouo of the most oomfortable 
inns in Europe. 

** I troniblod whilst 1 listened to the accounts 
of the family prosperity; for, at each stage of 
aggrandizement, some trace or relic of my 
favourite was threatened with destruction. 
Monsieur Dessin porcoivod this, — 'Ne craig- 
nez rien. Monsieur, No material changes 
have taken place since Monsieur Sterne’s 
visit (the liard-hcartcd Frenchman thought 
nothing of tho Ilcmise Door !) ; 1 will oven 
show you tho very room he occupied I ! V 

“ But now to ‘ tho very room,’ — Monsieur 
Dessin very politely led the way into tho 
garden. * The room, Sir,* said he, * is No. 31, 
and Monsieur Sterne tTTorick, being a stu- 
dious man, my grandfather selected that par- 
ticular apartment for him, on account of its 
quiet : on n*p eniend que les oiseauz,’ On 
tho outside of the door, is painted, in large 
oharacttiM, STERNE'S dUAMBER. A 
portrait of Sterne — a fine impression of the 
forge mezaEOtiuto after Sir Joshua— which oc- 
cupied a prominent place, conjured up images 
that instantly overpowered the faculty of 
vision, as applied to tho unpuetical objects 
before me. 1 saw Y'orick at dinner, upon a 
fricasseed chicken and a bottle of burgundy ; 
1 saw him kick aside liis portmantoau; L saw 
father Lorenzo enter that very door : I saw 
— Heaven knows how much more 1 might have 


seen if an nnlnel^ qaalra had not oome ever 
me. I must needs doubt; I must needs be in- 
qnisitiTe, and be banged to me 1 — ‘Pray, Mon- 
sieur Dessin, is this apartment in neurfy the 
|Ame state aa when Stelae was its tenant t’— 
^esi absolument la mime chose. Monsieur*^ 

* And pray. Monsieur Desftin, what evidence 
liave yon to prove even that this was the* 
apartmentl* ^The evidence is traditional: 
the waiter who attended Monsieur Sterne 
itYoriok died -no longer than two or three 
years ago.^ ^ He must have been very old,’ 
said 1 doubtingly, ^ C'est ifal. Monsieur,* 
But Monsieur Dessin, ^rceiving that 11 was 
not altogether egal to me, said no could pro- 
duce one proof of the authenticitv of Sterne’s 
chamber, sufilcient to set all donbts at rest— 
the date of the erection of the buildiAg was 
sculptured immediately beneath the window. 
The whole of tho edifice being overgrown by 
a prodigious vine, a man was sent up a ladder 
to cut away that part of it which Concealed 
tho important stone. ^ Ah! ha! nous voila!* 
exclaimed Monsieur Dessin triumphantly. 

I looked, when lo ! there appeared, in astound- 
ing numerals, the date 1770 ! 

" Tills was a must aulucky discovery. Mine 
host, who expected iiotliing loss than the un- 
conditional surrender to him of all my donbts, 
soon perceived (to use a play-house phrase) 
that there was a hitch in the scenery. * Kh ! 
bien. Monsieur f — ^J^h! bien. Monsieur 
Dessin, this particular part of your hotel was 
not ushered into its krick-and-mortar exist- 
nntil 1770 ; and Monsieur Sterne d^Vorick, 
as you are pleased to call him, was quietly 
lying in his grave in 1788 !’ ‘ Sacristi ! c*est 
bien mal-h-propos ! but, Sir, do not imagine 
that 1 intended to deceive you— 1 am incapa- 
ble of such an act — 1 repeat nothing more 
than I have heard from others — that rascally 
waiter upon whose veracity 1 depended !’ 1 
assured Monsieur Dessin that 1 imputed no 
blame to him. ‘ Monsieur, ne me croyez 
pas charlatan ; Je ne le suis pas, je vous fe 
jure. You have decided that Sterne could 
not have occupied this room; and to convince 
you that 1 have no interest in counteiiaiiciug 
the error which has so long existed, do you 
give yourself the trouble to examine the house, 
and any other room you may please to select, 
shall, for the futnre, bo Stgane’s Chamber.’ '* 

1 -cannot refrain from lengthening the 
i^mve, by an extract from a spirited topogra- 
phical account of Franco, by De Villars, pub- 
lished in 1816 La pins belle maison de la 
ville est la fameuse auberge oonnoe sous lo 
nom d’Hotel-Dessin, et tonne aqjourd’bni 
par M. M. Quillac et Duplessis, qoi, apres 
quinze ans de stagnation, Font remise snr le 
pied briliant oh eUe etsit avant la r^volqtion. 
Cost un immense batiment, oh so tropveut 
rdunis, avec toutes les ressources A’one* an- 
ber^, tons les genres d’agrf^aent qne pent 
oitm nne villa d des voyagenrs, notnmment 
la poste aux chevanx, des bains poblioSi nnO 
salle de spoetaole, ua snperbe jardin, dtc* 
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znerite {kartioiilier de eet h^tel renomind dons 
toate rEorope, ne diftrtdt pas celui dos autres 
auberges de Calais, dont pmsieurs sont encprd 
IVrt boanos.” 

Mmtfintil, • 

" 1 need scarcely remind my readers (I am 
quoting from tho before quoted pleasing pa- 
per) that it was hero Sterne hired La Ylenr, 
Every inn in the place asserts, a claim to the 
honour of having been tho scone of that event. 
.... I will not drag my reader about with 
mo to all tho little inns in Montreuil^ but take 
liim at once to ths Hoiei de la Cour de 
France^ which I pronounce to be that where 
Yurick and La Fleur became first acquainted. 
Every point of evidence is in its favour. The 
first aspect of this inn, is by no moans invi- 
ting, though it must bavo been a house of very 
cuii«iderablo pretensions half a century ago. 
But, to me, it appeared to possess more ele- 
vated claims to rospoct, than the most magni- 
ficent hotel ill all France. It is not altogo- 
tlier safe to rely on the grave assertion of tho 
waiter, that Sterno honoured them with his 
express permission to insert in their cards of 
address, ‘ Sterne’s favourite houso.’ But wo 
have ‘proof more relative than this.’ Tlie 
anberffe is tho oldest in the town — it was tho 
only one of any importance existing at the 
period of Yorick’s journey; and has been kept 
de pare eu Jils, (that is to say, in the same 
family) by VarenneSf from tliat time to this. 
It may happen that some of my readers, 
shoiild they travel tho same road, might think 
it worth their while :to visit the undoubted 
scene of tho ‘ Tani pie pour Mademoiselle 
JaHalone, (tho landlord’s, old Varennes^ 
daughter,)’ and tlio first introduction of La 
Fleur ; so, to guard them again.st mistake, i 
tiiko Icavo to present lliem with the card of 

VARENNES, 

HOTEL DE LA COUll DC FRANCE, 

A Cote de la Paste aux Cltevaux^ 
MONTREUIL. 

Sterne’s favourite nousK.’ 

In Mr. Davis’s Olio, are ‘‘ Notitia rospect- 
ing Sterno and his valet La Flour.” From 
this, we find that La Flour, after surmounting 
poverty and many difficulties, made his way 
to Montreuil, where ho iutroducod himself 
to Vareimes, who, fortunately, took a fancy 
tc> him, and promised to get him a master ; 
and as he deemed the best not better than La 
Fleur merits, he promised to recommend 
liim to i 4 f» Milord Anghie^ and be intto- 
duoed him to Sterne, ragged as a oolt^ but 
fiill ofhealih and hU^ty. 

JN’amponL 

Mr. Davis observes, "that the dead ass 
vras no inventioxL Tho inouriior was as sim- 


ple and affisetingpa Sterne has nfiated. La 
Fleur recollected the eircumstanoe perfectly. 
No one could have painted this scene, but Mr. 
Sterne.” Tlio late admirable Mr. Mathews, 
thus speaks of this plaeo " Sterne’s Nam- 
pont, a little dirty town,4(which is much more 
indebted for its celebrity to one dead as^ 
than many cities are for thonsaude of living 
ones.” In 181G, came out the "itineraire 
Descriptif ” of Do Villiers, and he thus men- 
tions it : — “ Nampont est un village anssi pea 
considei^lo quo Nouvion, et devis's en dena 
parties ; c’ost dans la premiere, qa’on relate 
on y tiouvo uno aub^rge passable. 

AmienSf 

Was the seono of La Fleur’s visit to the 
hotel of Madame Lamberti. She, who had 
won him to her interest by her " unprotoctod 
look of distress. Here, too, tho very cele- 
brated letter was written. " 1 have already 
expressed my belief (says the above first- 
quoted writer) that every adventure related 
in the Journey (highly ombollished as it may 
be) is founded on fact, and every initial al- 
ludes to a real pert^onage.” Some one else 
justly says: — “that in this journey, Sterne 
tells us more of the character of the Fronoh 
nation, in two small volumes, than all that 
modern travellers liavo done put together.” 

.(.Ttf be concluded in our next*') ^ 

* Wluit miMt Mr. or millions of other persons 

ime felt, if iuM)r ilicy bud read 1 Wo follow ing iuoi);- 
unm of Muns. d.* VuniiWe uu some lionpitul 

siii||p[M)iia disM’Hod icsliviiiji; iloi;:— “Dtw Imu- 

ImifH SiUhiMiriit ce tdiion, qui i’einporle si prudiifteuse- 
UK'Ul sur rWoiiitiic, eriiimUie; Ws lo eloiieot siir uue 
ilh If diBbOijitiMit vivuiit. pour le moniier los 
veiiifs n!6X'>ifiufii. Tii lici'ouvn's (tuns lui. tuns les 
mAaies df siMit'iuo nl. qm sont iliiits tui." Ik- 

foie this dog wiUf tmdoil to llto luWle. Mom. de Vol- 
iuin* oWseivvs, that IhiSMinifdou niiglit huvf lost hs 
mailer, ** <|U'il l» uliurcWr dariu unis l(.*r» cln-mius. aveo 
des vriii dimiuiirr iix, ||iiM iMilrn daii^ l.i iiinlsou, aifite. 
iuqaift. qni dcbcfiid. iiui nioutei qm va df chiimbiv eu 
cimndae, qiti tiuuvi.* untlu d.iiis sou li> maitro 

qu il alitie, et qui lui tenioiKue sn j<dr, |iai' la douceur 
fie seu crii. imr bus Hauls, par bos c.ire>Ke8.*' Tue fol- 
lowiu;; coiniuendable letter u|ipt.*ared >ii tkn 'I'mes of 
tho Hill of Au^ubl l.ibt. direct ( nI to its editor 

Sir. — ^I'he l‘ollo.\iiig shamuful air»iir *' came off." as 
the iihrase is. yesterday e\euiiiK« ol Juckbuu's gioupds. 
Aa liisliniun, of the iiumo ol Hiirke, of some iiuioriety 
for niioiher MUiilur leutiu liding Iwo liuises from Lon- 
don to llm'clord iWreo or li.«ur yeura uko, backed a 
hoiae to go twenty miles over twenty Wuidles within 
an hour. The pool' nuinini accomplislied the jumps 
and uiucteeii miles of thudisUoce within the lime, and 
wiin tlieu deufl lie.it, sctitoidy aide to mow or stand, 
and ill such distress tlmt a skUlbl farrier, to whom 1 
am iiidtthicd hir the hiformation, was of opinion that 
he could scarcely survive Uu; night ; the horse was nut 
previously trained for llie work hut purchased out of 
anamiiib'us ii day or two previously. 

Sttiely some menus must exist of cliecking snen 
iufuntrtis biulahty. At ah events, your known iiuma- 
iiity wdL Induce yon to hold it up to public repco- 
bation. 

I am. Sir, yoms obediently. 

6.S. 
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AVOIDAXGB or lUINS AND STOBlIS. 

Ab air cBiBiiot moTD.npwsrdB ivithont Boming 
under diminidied ptesBure, and as it muflt 
tlias expand and now cooler, and eonse- 
<iuently form dotui^ anv eanee which pro- 
duocB an up-moring column of air, .whether 
tiiat cause he natum or artificial, will pro- 
dnoe rain, when the complement of the dew 
point is small, and the air calm below and 
above, and the upper part of the atmo^here 
of its ordinary temperature. 

Volcanoes, therefore, under ftiYonrable dr- 
oumstances, will produce rain — sea-breoaes, 
which blow inwards every day towards the 
centre of idands, especially if these islands 
have in them high mountains, which will pre- 
vent any upper current of air from beading 
the up-moviiig current of air out of the per- 
pendicular, before it rises high enough to 
fbrm cloud, such as Jamaica, will produce 
rain every day-great cities, where very much 
fhd is burnt, in oountries where the comple- 
ment of the dew point is small, such as Man- 
chester and Liverpool, will frequently pro* 
duce rain— even battles, and accidental fires, 
hr they occur under favourable circumstances, 
may sometimes be followed b^ rain. 

Let all these favourable oircomstances be 
watched for in time of drought, (and they can 
only occur then,) and let we experiment bo 
tried ; if it should be successful, the result 
would be highly beneficial to mankind. It 
might probably present the occurrence of 
those destructive tornadoes which produce 
such devastation in the United States ; for if 
rains should be produced at regular intervals, 
of no groat duration, the steam power in the 

_• •--l.J. 1 j. 1 A • • 
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great length, moving sSde fordmoat, as to pte- 
clnde the possibility of avoiding it, he wifi at 
least he enabled to know in what diction to 
steer his dhip, so ad to get out of the stmm as 
soon as possible. For example, if it shell be 
found that storms between the United States 
and Europe slwaj^ move towards the easL 
then it will manifestly he improper to scud 
whh the wind in the fatter part of the gale, 
when the wind is blowing from the wiestiwd, 
because this would be to keep in the storm as 
long as possible. 

file sailor also will he able to know when 
he is out of danger ; for whon a mat storm 
has passed off to the east in midm and - high 
latitudes, and to the'nortb in low latitudes, 
on the north of the equator, he will know that 
it never returns ; and ther^ore he will not be 
afraid to spread his sails to the wisd^ before 
the eitim of the annulus comes upon mm. 

The mariner will finallv be aUe, by oh- 
Borving storm clouds on their approadi, to 
ascertain the direction in which storms move; 
for these storm clouds frequently exhibit them- 
selves above the horizon in the form of an 
arch ; and if the highest part of the arch ap- 
proaches towards the zenith, then is the storm 
coming from the point where tiie arch first 
appoarM. 

FRAT OF BOHE SPIDERS. 

Eoland Lyman, of this^it;^,jewellor, recently 
left a gold ring, with a piece of paper, for a 
label, lying within it, upon his watch-bcnch. 
The next morning he fpund that a large black 
spider, from the ceiling, over head, had at- 
tached his web to tho paper, and raised it, 
and tho ring, one inch. In the course of the 
week he raised it eight inches. Ho was then 
driven away by a small brown spider. Ano- 
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enough to produce any storm of destructive 
character. n 

Independently of its utility to the fanner, 
it would be highly usefhl to the mariner in 
tho following way : — As the very time and 
place of the commencement of tho rain would 
be known, it would be easy to find out in 
what direction from the place of beginning it 
moved along the surfroe of the earth, and ^so 
its vdocity of motion, and the shape that it 
assumed mm time to time in its progress. 

Now this knowledge is the principal thing 
wanting to enable the mariner, who has the 
power m locomotion, to direct his vessel, so 
when one of these i^eat storms comes near 
him; as to use as much wind in the borders 
of tl^ stoim as will suit the purposes of navi- 
gation— Ibr heaven undoubtedly makes the 
vrind blow fmr his use, and not for his destruc- 
tion, provided he beosmes acquainted with the 
laws to which it is subject, h'rom the pre- 
cedii^; nrineiples, he will be able to know in 
what direotion a great storm is raging when 
it ui yet Bevend hundred miles from him, fbr 
the mceetio& of the wind alone points it out. 

If, however, the -storm should be of such 


to it, and in threo days raisod it to the height 
of fourteen inches from the table, when, by 
some means, the web was broken. Tho 
weight of the paper and ring was twelve 
grains.— £o«Ps// Courier, 

ANCIENT ALMANACS. 

The earliest almanac that was ever published 
in Europe was by John Muller, in 1474, who 
was at that time a learned professor of Ko- 
nigsberg, and whose assumed name was Re- 
giomontMus, of Monterogins, This publica- 
tion was nearly in the same form as they now 
appear. The first that was published in Eng- 
land is nsoally represented ;to have been in 
1577; but, from tho perfect manner in which 
it is compiled, there is reason to think that 
some had been pnblisbed previously. In 1 546, 
appeared " Prosnostycamon and Alntanacs of 
two Shepherdes, necessaiye for aU House- 
holders;” but this is hot an almanac in i&c 
sense of the term as now nsed. The nhtnber 
published in this country in the iveMi|t',day 
is enormous, of all kinds, pricey and rises, 
from miniature almanaos of the laweri valne, 
to thick volumes, sold fi>r many sbillingKi 
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,^VXO&aiLVEE HXIIES OF ALK^PEN. 

<FVom t^6 Potjftechnio Jownat.} • 

Thebb BtinoB belong to the Spanish erown, 
and a few yean ago were considered the best, 
if not the only security, which the Madrid go- 
vernment could offer to Messrs. Rothschilds 
for advances of money, to whom thoir pro- 
duce, to a certain extent, is at present mort- 
gage^ They are situated in the province of 
La Aimncha, near the confines of Estremadura 
and Cordova. The town, cailod Sisapona 
Cotobrix by the Romans, and Almaden by 
the Arabs, ts built on a hill rising gently be- 
tween two mountain ridges, evidently ramifi- 
cations of the Sierra Morena, which eom- 
moncea near the eastern confines of La Man- 
cha. 1%e town oontaina a population of 
about 7,000 souls, inoludiug the garrison and 
six adjoining villages, and is administered 
under a military regime. There is also a 
direetor of tho mines, presiding over a sepa- 
rate department. The only nmarkablo edi- 
fices in the place are the hospital and a prison 
for convicts. 

The hill on which tho mines are situated is 
chiefly oompoaod of sandstone, and on its 
summit rises a crest of naked rooks, streaked 
with cinnabar,* indications which unques- 
tionably led to the discovory of the mineral 
wealth oonoealed below. Tho direction of the 
hill is from north-east to soutli-woBt, and its 
elevation about 125 feot. Two veins, from 
two to fourteen feot wide, and varying iu rich- 
ness, cross it in a vertical manner. These 
veins meet near tho most convex part of the 
hill, when they expand into a bod, equal to 
100 feot wide, oonstituting tho prodigious 
mass of ore known by the name of Ei Rosario 
(The Rosary,) the discovery of which was at 
the time deemed so miraculous, tlmt it was 
attrihtttod to tho special interveution of the 
Virgin, and of course dedicated to her. These 
two veins are the only ones worked at Alma- 
den, and they have already been dug to such 
a depth, that the drainage has become tlie 
heaviest item in the expense; tne applica- 
tion of steam would, howovor, materially re- 
duce it. 

Hitherto the labouring department has been 
carried on ,by preridario#, or convicts, each 
of whom costs the government at the rate of 
eight rials, or two shillings per day,; whereas 
w peasants would perform the same drudgery 
for less, and besktes do double tho woric. 
This appriwriation of men condemned hj the 
laws of thm counti^, gites a valuable mining 
district the character of a pens! settlement, 
more abhorred ^n the dun^ns of Ceu^ or 
the galley stations of the old regime. These 
foTMOdoe^ or eonvicts, are persons of the 
lowest ordoTy chiefly smuggl^ bandits, or 

♦ YhUb ofabfuuUfitl rad colour, and, 
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murderers, who would oitherwise have been 
employed as galley-dares, or, chained two 
and two, compelled to drag out miserable 
existence in the dock-yards. 

Although these mines appear to hare been 
primarily known to thff RomaiOB, the first 
aotire woxking of them was oommonoed by 
the Brothers Fuggers, Germans, and called 
in Spain. Fueares, who in Iheir undertald^ 
gainM so large a fortune, Utat it gave rise in 
Spain to the proverbial expression, ** Ser rioo 
oomo un Fncar,’’ ^As rich as a Fugger,” 
and which oconrs in Don Quixote. During 
the administration of the Messrs. Fuggers it 
was, that the Spanish government learned the* 
vsdue of the Almaden Hill ; and at the expi- 
ration of their lease, the mines devolved to the 
erown. This lease expired in 1645. 

Tho mineral wealth of this interesfing hill 
was not, however, scientifically explored till 
towards the middle of last century. In 1752. 
Mr. William Bowles, an Kngli^man, and 
a natnralist of some eminence, became ac- 
quainted at Paris with D. Antonio UUoa, tho 
distinguished navigator, and author of the 
well-known work <ff travris. Bowles was re- 
commended by him to the Spanish ministry, 
and coxmBiissioned to make excursions into the 
interior, to survey tho mines, and improve the 
working. From tho period of Bowles* visit, 
the works were conducted on a bettor principle. 

The quicksilvor is collected in oblong 
troughs, built up with masonry, but the 
wei^t moro than once has been so groat as 
to burst the inclosuro, when tho metal vras 
seen coursing down tho hill in streamlets and 
globules. In this manner quantities have 
boon lost beyond the power of redemption. 
Formerly, quicksilver, like wine, was packed 
in goatskins ; but this method, more particu- 
larly when itttoiidod for riiipment, was found 
unsofo. At present it is put into thin cast-iron 
bottles, in shape resembling an imperial quart 
bottle, only larger, with half the neck out off. 
To these bottles, each of which, filled, weighs 
about 75 lbs. nett, there is no handle, which 
readers the dead weight extremelv inconve- 
nient. The month is secured vrith a screw, 
fitted in like the stopper of a decanter, except- 
ing that the top tapers to a fine edge, so as to 
enter a hand-vice, by means of which- a pur- 
chase is obtained to force tho screw when it is 
rusty, or has been wound too tight. These 
bottles, called by the Spaniards J^aseoe, are 
made in the Basque provinces, chiefly at the 
foundry of Iraeta, a beautifol estate belox^qg 
to the Dnke de Granada, on file road 
Azpeitia to Cestona. This establishment in 
silvated on the river Urola, about haff a league 
foom the port of Zumaia, on the Oscipnscoan 
coast, where the bottles are shipped for Se*' 
ville. Here fiiey are filled at the Almacen 
del Azogue, the government depdt, to which 
the quicksilver is brought fiown ftmn the 
minet in skins, where it is emptied into wells, 
or tnmghs, and film kept till wanted for 
shipment. 
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Hie tiBoa of iiuidksilver is England' are too 
generally known to require any specific enu- 
meration in this place. Formerly, manufac- 
turing chemists, and the makers of looking- 
glasses, were the prineipal consumers ; but 
within the last few years it lias been applied 
to a now purpose. One of the valuable disco- 
veries of the age is the prevention of dry-rot 
in timber, a result obtained by a solution of 
mercury, of which Kyan’s Auti-Dry-Rot €k>m- 
pany alone take as many as fifty-two tons, or 
104,000 lbs. annually, with every prospect of 
an increase. 

The contracts with the Spanish govemmont 
for the exclusive sale of the Almaden quick- 
silver had, for some time, been held ^ Bor- 
deaux houses; but, during the late fluctua- 
tions in the Madrid ministry, it was natural 
to expect tliiit oompetitors would outer the 
lists. Accordingly, under the Toroiio admi- 
nistration, and at a moment when the pres- 
sure on the treasury was severely felt, notice 
was given that tenders for a now contract 
would be received, and the preference fell to 
the lot of Messrs. Rothscliild. 

Messrs. Kothscliild, in this affair, in order 
to cover their advaucen, eventually became 
the purchasers of 30,000 bottles of Almaden 
quicksilver, as it is generally believed, at fifty- 
two dollars per bottle, which, at the exchange 
of thirty-nine pence, would mako 253,300/. 
sterling. Adding to ims sum for charges 
and agencies on the spot, say 1,007/. sterling, 
the prime cost appears to have been about 
255,407/. sterling: whereas the quantity coii- 
traoted for and sold in England, even as low 
as 2r. fid. per lb., must have realised as much 
as 309,375/. sterling ; from which sum, de- 
ducting largely for charges and discount, say 
14,334/. starling, the nett produce cannot 
have boon lees than 294,991 /. sterling ; thus 
leaving a profit of 39,584/. aterling, on what 
may be called one year’s produce of tho 
Almaden mines. i 

^OLIAN IIARPINGS. 

Aptxr a pause this fairy harp is often heard 
beginning with a low and solemn note, like 
the bass of distant mnsio in the sky; the sound 
then swells as if approaching, and other tones 
break forth, mingling with the first, and with 
each other. In tho combined and varying 
strain, sometimes one clear note predominates, 
and sometime another, ns if single musicians 
alternately led the Imiid ; and the concert 
often seems to approach, and again to recede, 
until with the unequal breeze it dies away, 
and all is hushed again. Tt is no wonder tliat 
the ancients, who understood not the uatifte 
of air, nOr, coiisequmitly, of simple sound, 
should have deemed the music of the iEolian 
harp supernatural, and in their warm imagi- 
nations, should have supposed that it was the 
strain of invisible beings t>om above, descended 
in the sitllness of evening or night to com- 
anine with men in a heayenly huigiiage of 
soul, Intelligible to both. 


Jesi and Earnest, [Cunningham^ 1840.] 

Jbst and Earnest ” is a book, kind reader, 
which belongs to the school of Heraclitus, as 
well as Democritus; which will be lemon as 
well as sugar in thy punch, and make thy 
right eye weep, while thy left smileth. 

The authors chief ./brfo consists in his saiiri- 
cism on the follies of the world. Now, much 
instructive thought is to be gathered by him, 
who is a watcher upon the vicissitudes of hu- 
man life; for that ** warpcaod wcko!^’*made up 
of human actions and passions, which, to com- 
mon ken seems entangled and gloomy qs the 
grave, to the calm and philosophic eye reveals 
itself as a wob, sable indeed for tho most part, 
yet not without bright and golden interihread- 
ings, which manifest the presence of a special 
ana kind Providence, intent on saving the old 
beldame world from utter wreckage. Here 
was a fine moral to be drawn, but our author 
has not drawn it. 

Nevertheless, tho gay incidents or n-ievous 
casualties which chequer this poor nfe, arc 
pathetically, as, also, humourously, struck off 
In the book before us. Well-conceived, and in 
keeping with the work, the ftontispieoe displays 
on one side, the grave ** Athenian sage.” and, 
on the other, the “ merry masq^iier,” with his 
abundant broad laughters. The delineator 
deserves much praise. 

The ability of the book will be best set 
forth by sample, and none can crown tho author 
with happier effect than : — 

riVE MINUTES.] 

I was sitting in Kensington Gardens on a 
calm and beautiful summer evening. A clock 
at some distance struck eight; and 1 took out 
my watch to see if they agreed. They did so 
to a second. Unconsciously 1 foil into a deep 
reverie, induced by tlio stillness of all aroniul; 
and, on awaking from it, found that 1 had 
still my watch in the same position. I glanced 
at it, and found that it was exactly five mi- 
nutes past eight! so that 1 had dreamily me- 
ditated away five minutes, without being at 
all aware of the lapse of time. This circum- 
stance brought me to speculate how this Five 
Minutes, which had passed so unconsciously 
with me, had passed with others. 

Lot imagination assist us to pencil down 
some of the effects of this Five Minutes. 

A girl is watcliiiig beside her dying sister. 
A little h'rench clock on the mantel-piece 
strikes eight, and, as the sound fiiintly reaches 
her ear, the gaze of the sufferer is directed 
with a melancholy expression towards the 
spot, as if conscious that she has heard it for 
the last time. Her sister marks the action, 
and turns away to conceal her emotion. In 
a little while she bends once more over the 
invalid*— she is dead 1 The hands of the clock 
denote that it is Five Minutes past eight. 

Jack Easy, as he hears the hour strike, 
says, ** Faith, I must go and dMs for this 
eveningi” He then stretches himself ~ hixn- 
riantly — yawns slowly — and litters fhcM 
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irords^ “ G^ad— it Is immensely mrm to-day!** 
These sereral operations take him exactly 
KiTO Minutes to perform. 

It is eight o’clock when a youth, whose 
uncle has bequeathed him six thousand a-year * 
takes a dice-box into his hands for the first 
time. He throws, and wins, and, in the space 
of fire minutes has secured a largo sum. 
How fortunate, and yet the chances arc that, 
orontually, he will pay at the rate of one bun- 
drod pounds a moment for that fortunate 
Five Minutes. 

Two friends, who •hare known each other 
iDrom boyhood, met this evening, at ei^ht 
o’clock, to decide a foolish quarrel, which 
arose from n hasty word. They arrive punc^ 
tually—’P^^iuine'ries are settled— fire—and 
one fiills mortally wounded. His opponent 
runs to him— every feeling of enmity is va- 
nished— he calls upon him to look up, but in 
vaiu! How gladly would he give twenty 
years from liis future life to recall that Five 
Minutes. 

An old man is hastening along, and, as he 
hears eight Strike, he increases his pace; for 
it is the hour ho has appointed to meet his 
lawyer on important business. Ills only son 
has offended him to the last degree, by pri- 
vately marrying a penniless cousin who had 
been brought up with him, nud the old miser 
h^ sworn never to forgive them. Ho is this 
night to get a now will drawn up, in which his 
sou will be loft totally destitute — he will cut 
him* off with a shilling — let him starve with 
the beggar he has married 1” But whilst these 
thoughts fill the brain of the old man, a sudden 
giddiness overpowers liim — he falls to the 
ground— ho is stricken by apoplexy I A t Five 
Minutes past eight the miser is no more. 

Tom Donnison, a poor devil ** about town,” 
weary with the ill success of his efforts to 
live, had resolved to emigrate to that Laud of 
Fromise, Australia. Uo had appointed to 
meet a man at the Salopian coiieo-hoiiso, to 
negociate the sale of a small property, in 
OKler to fit him out. The appointed hour — 
eight— sounds forth from the steeple of St. 
Martin’s, and Tom arrives punotud^y at the 
coffee-house. His friend has not yet come; 
and, whilst waiting, he takes up tlie Morning 
Chronicle. Suddenly he changes colour and 
trembles— his eyes are rivettod to one adver- 
tis^ent — ^ Next of kin — Thorny Dennison 
^hcar something to his advantage.” Perdi- 
tmn seise Australial England for ever. The 
, about town ” is a poor devil no longer; 

and Fivo Minutes bestowed on a newspaper 
hhs wroni^t the change; 

A tadl and handsome man Is standing be- 
neath a window which is half-hidden by 
imey-suokle and roses. The village clock 
stnkes is the appointed time — a 

white handkerchief is waved amongst the 
JMca .at the .window; Ja a moment lie is in 
t 5?*P(^ber, embracing a beautiful and weep- 
w She is itreselute, and the name of 
heMbther-.eilbapei'^ber li]^. Her lover is 


frantic at the driay— he vows-^he reminds 
her of her promise — he has prevailed. Five 
Minutes have sealed her happiness or misery 
for life. 

Is all this mere ipiagination, or did some<> 
thing like what I have rdated occur, whilst 1 
was sitting absorbed in my profitless muBtng. 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OP THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL. 

This Princo of Wales, or heir apparent to the 
Crown, and also his Royal Consort, and the 
Princoes Royal, or oldest daughter of the 
King, are of course peouliariy regarded by the 
laws. For, by the statute 2oth Edward 111., 
to compims or conspire the death of the former, 
or to violate the chastity of either of the 
lattor, are as much high treason as to coii- 
spiro the death of the King, or violate the 
chastity of the 4necu. And tills upon 
the principle which follows : becauso the 
Princo of Wales is next in succession to 
the crown, and to violate his wifo might taint 
the blood royal with ba.stardy; and the oldest 
daughter is also alone inhoritable to the crown 
on the failure of issue male, and, therefore, 
more respected by the laws than any of her 
yonuger sisters ; insomuch, that upon this 
united with other (foodal) piiiiciplcs, wliile 
our military tonui'os were in forco, the King 
might levy an aid for marrying his eldest 
daughter, and her only. — lilaekstone. 


EARTHQUAKE. 

A coRRiDSPONDUNi: iiiforms us, that a shock of 
an earthquake was felt at Portstewart, last 
Tiiesilay morning, between the hours of throe 
and four o'clock. It was pciroived by a niun- 
^or of families, the beds and windows vibrated 
for at least twenty seconds, and a sound as 
of heavy waggons passing over the ground, 
was heard. Many who wore startled from 
their slumbers, jumped out of bed, astonishod 
by the phenomenon, aud apprehensive for 
their sai’ety. Some thought the shaking of 
their houses might bo occasioned by the set- 
ting in of a storm ; others that it arose from 
the firing of guns at sea ; but, on looking out 
of the windows the sea was calm, and every- 
thing around wore an air of tranquility. The 
shock was followed in about twenty minutes, 
by a most vivid flash of shoot lightning, and 
almost at the same instant, a terrific crash of 
thinder shook evoi 7 . house in the towm The 
influence of the earthquake was likewise felt 
at Coleraine and^ffereiit pans of the coasts 
oxtendiiig fi^m uacgilligan to the Giant’s 
Causeway. Wo learn from the Scotch 
nals, jthat a part of that eonntry was reoeatiy 
visits by a similar phenomenon, which has 
been -hf pretty frequent oodnrrenee of 
^rrg paper. 
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Cl^e 0atf)irtr. 

For ft womfta to look on knowlodijw, gnM, 
and aoeompUduiieiits. only fto bdti mtii nddoh 
to entice a hniAfapd, and not as preolons 
In themflolrefl, io like diooting game with dia- 
monds, or flinging seeptres at miiti. 

Largest Fo/eano in the Wgrid. — Kiraoa, 
a burning monntam in Owyhee, one of the 
Sandwich Idands, hae a crater of more tluin 
nine milee in oirooinflweneo, and lately threw 
forth a lake of liquid lara, one mile long by 
half a inilo broad, emitting intenM heat, and 
glowing with extreme briluanoyr-Cbfiifliiimf- 
eatiM to the Cfeegraphieal Seeiety* 

Engiieh and American hirers , — By J. 
Smith, one of the authore of the Effected Ad* 
droBBee. 

In EnglntMl rirera lira nil nralra— 

For uitUiifio. Fntlicr TIianuM 2 
V^Koetnr tn'Otilumbta unUn, 

Fiude tlieita im'nuuflle* or dnnuM. 

Ten. tk<*ra tlw tofltfr prraidea 
Aqan4ie» t mtiira ye^ 

And Mra. tf4|i|iy ndU tM*r tidai. 

RwiiOfMivn to Min Soarl. 

^ Why is the Utter D like a Rinyl^ seid 
a young lady to her accepted one day. Tim 
gentleman, juke the genmality of hie eez in 
such a sitaation, was ae dnll aa a hammer. 
^ Because,” added the lady, with n^ery mo* 
dost look at the picture at the other end of 
^ room, " because we oan*t be wed without 
it.” 

Penny Irish Zoological Oardene , — ^Tfae 
Gardens of the Zoologi^ Society of Ireland, 
Phcnniz Park, have been thrown open to the 
pubUo, on Sundays, after church, unw May Ist 
at a charge, it it said, of ode penny. 

Sam Sliek*s Notion . — Give me your pre- 
8 WO 8 , tho’, aunty, when you marry; your 
quinces, and damsons, and jellies, and what 
not, for you won’t want them no more. No- 
th!^ ever tastes sweet arter lips. O, dearhi 
one smack o’ them is worth—. Do get 
along, said Miss Hetty, Ac., Ac. 

M. Munek hae lately discovered, amongst 
other works at Cairo, different portions of a 
gil^tlo commentary on the bible,'aB old as 
the tenth century. 

The absence of sea-birds forms a singular 
trait in the character of the Indian^ seas; 
searoely a single living thing appeared in the 
sky above, or the sea below, betsnzt Bombay 
and the Indus.— jreniiedy’s Travels, 

Wordsworth, the Peet, had, the we^ be- 
fore last, a narrow escape, from the mail-coach 
eomtng in contact with his gig; fortunately, 
however, he was unhurt, thou^ precipitate 
some distance. 

One of the old brass gnn/ raised from the 
Maty Bose, after having imnained 297 years 
under water, and bearing evidence that it was 
east in the year 1542,. was weis^ lately, 
.and feuiid to be 44 ewi, worth, as (dd brssi^ 


Courage end Modesly sate both manifested 
by the same oolonr. 

The Winters qf Pokin are like those of 
Tobolsk, and even on the great Ghusan island, 
in the latitude of Madeira, the hiOs of mode- 
rsite elevation are covered with snow during 
the winter. Spring and winter seem there to 
go together in namony; while the flelds are 
still oovered with snow, the tall hedges divi- 
ding them put forth their new leaves, and the 
crops of peas and beans Uossom in the gar. 
dens on ins.sea side* 

/futinel.— Instinct is^Balaam’s ass, which 
knew the ang0l befime its rite did. It isthe 
great tending infrmde of nateroi 

Afororf.— Betes he wag eis^teen years 
old, he had written foguesin aU l&e old church 
modes, one ef which fogues, most inigeniously 
tetesed in the Mizo-LyAan mode, is pre- 
teved in the lihnry of the eonrt al Vienna. 

iiftecr.— On ihe lath of May, 1840, a 
meteor larger than the ftill moon, was seen at 
Albany, teton, Newhavon, .Bhode Island; 
there was a brilUant train ite bcAiind some 
seconds after its eZplosion.— nSii//tman*r Jour- 
nal. 

Employment for Convicts. — It is said that 
there are eight millions of acres in England, 
and in Ireland, flve miHions, of unreclaimed 
land, all of which might be improved and 
made productive; why should not the able- 
bodied eonviet popnlatiou be employed in cul- 
tivating these barren wastes, making roads, 
erecting buildings, and otherwise reducing 
them to the service of mant To eultivato 
such land by free labour would be unprofit- 
able, but apply convict labour, and the result 
would be very different. 

News from Seyrout, Tyrs, and <9t<fofi.— 

Eiieli Bey fron Bey-rout hne abraondifd ftut. 

Pint kppt ut *hfya tlieti put tii ' roeto* at lust; 

Despiilches came Trom Tyre, aood news to tell, 

gome reiulera think ihese ' go to tin * at well ; 

While ancient BMon, beateu in thf row, 

Proves that * Irne Bhlun.* Is * wroea site am * now. 

Aformtig Chrooido. 

Paintsd Class Window, — The Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster have determined on 
decorating the mmigold window in tilie north 
transept with a setetnral subject. Many of 
the parishioners of St. James, Westminster, 
axe also desinras of decorating the oriel win- 
dow of their church with a punted history. 

TO CORHESPONDENTS. 

Aseeptedi^" Time,*' bglamet fFgUoo, Tsteefe 
Srigamd, hg Aoera C. R— f . 

IFe beg to fra/hic;— Jewnit ** To Dhcrertlen.*’— 
JtJ,L.--8e^metbgZmmn SF.^SOaua end JtfMite- 
tiime tg ** JBfffe.*'— ** The Bepartmn of AMteme,**- bg 
R. The Pttaner To mg iia- 

promptu on ** Tke-fMh & Emwe.” 

Eeng othof VontrnoHom an under ecaiteete. 

LONDON: PriWsd end pnhHtkod bgJ, LIURIRD- 
14^ >trrtmdi(noor Somonet Boom): aed tOU-W'd* 
BooMben end teflSM.— /a PA^R, kgalltksWmA- 
wton.^l»F»ANCmRT,<!aAHtAnSJO0Ml^, 
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FREE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 


Thc Free School in Church Field, Gheshnnt, good and wholesome wheaten bread, and ftre 
Herts, is a picturesque and interesting edifice, chaldrons of sea-coal for fhel, to be yearly laid 
and although of a plain style of architecture * out in ten parts, to be equally divided among 
its pointed gables, and massive buttresses, in- them in the said house, 
vest it with a very monastic appearance. In 1819, the school room was enlarged, and 

The following account of its foundation is incorporated with the national school. It is 
affined to the front of the gallery at the west 60 feet in length, by 18 in width, and 14 feet 
end of the parish church : — in height, and will accommodate 120 boys, 

** Robert. Dewhurst, Esq. erected a fkir «40 of whom are on the foundation, out of 


Sehool-^use in Church-fiel^' in this parish, 
wife fee land inclosed, to wit, — To teach poor 
children bom here to read English, and to 
write, and east accounts ; and by deed dated 81 
December, 18 Car. I., ho gave a fhrm, called 
Fitswilliam^ of the yearly v^ue of 80/., 
ntaated in fee parish of Clavering, in Essex, 
to twelve trustees, to be disposed of as fol- 
lows One to the master, (who is not curate 
of the parish,) 20/. per annum, to teach in 
manner as aferesaid, that they know God the 
better ; and 40i. per annum to. provido a diu- 
aer for the FeoAes ip Whitsnn week, when 
they shell yearly, meet, and bind out six iriT the 
poorest and aptast sehifiani bom la this Farm, 
epprentiees to an handieralt .trade In some 
oorporation: and shall give twenty nobles 
^piepe, with every snoh poor child, whereof 
h-jneoe to put them forth ap^ntlce, sM 
m noUes a-ifieoe for feehr the 

chs^ges of binding them.*^ ..The same person 
potf’to ten poorpemoiis residing InliheAllBt- 
sixpeneo a>pMe,' to be paid ifeekly, id 


which 6 are annuaUv apprenticed, and a fee 
given with each. The salary of the school- 
master is now 80/. per annum, with other 
emoluments. The present master is Mr. Wil- 
liam Sawrey Gilpin. In front of the poi^ is 
an aged yew tree, oven with the building. 

The above-mentioned Robert Dewhurst, 
Esq. possessed Gheshunt Nunnery, and was 
Gustos Brovium of the King’s Bemm i he died 
wifeottt issue. A marble tahlel^ with his 
arms, aoeompanied by fee feUowing inscrip- 
tion, is fixed on the vnJl of fee ehan^ 
site the pulpit, in Gheshunt Churoh. The 
inseription erected to his memory, hdbrms 
tdU ho was Seeretary to Lord .- Burleigh, 
Lord Treasurer under QneenElisahetin 
and it was in this parish that Lord Burldfgn 
had his fiivonrito residence, Theobalds, wfam* 
on hla decease, was afterwards ocenpie d biy 

iJswliqjrBt. nce lUBOsqiaion .is 
feUoWi:*— 
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DfljMwiU* Babkabdi DswiniRST. AnDlfr. 

0X fkmllul DAwhnntonim e LancaBtreniti uro inriandl) 
CHIni, Gttlielmo CeeUio Baioni da Bargliley 
Sunmo Thenunrio ADvIis. 8«entori4 
qui obiit SO Deoimbria. 1596b 
Aiido mio elinaeteiifio. 63. 

TaoKiB DswBinwr 
Villi cjoi primomitf 
qui obiit 7 JaouaA 161St 
Ado. »tatia 86. 

BAUHAIiDI DSWBUSn. 

JSquUiB aunti, Filii ctlos quaiii, 
qui obiit 84 Soptrabria, 1617* 

Ado* «BUt]a35* 

loBAVHia DicwsoBat 
Fnu Hna qdlnti 
qui obiit SJuuil. 1615, 

• Ado. •tatia 84. 

pBVDviTTXJB DcwHvmar 

Uxoria RbbertI Dowbunt, Armigv 61ii pnadiotl Batnat^ 
aac'uodb Alba Thom* Dactea. jEqttitia auratl 
qiUiobUtS4JttDii,16ni 
Ado* Mtatia 89. 

Airirjit Bfwifinaf 

Uxoila aeeUDto pradioti Roberti. Site Rqgori Dya, 
Meieatoria LoDd’nenala 
qua obiit 10 Junii. 1631. 

Aoo. atatia 83. 

Piadietua autem RoaXDTua BxtrflcniaT, Coatoa 
Bxavium da Baoco R«gb aat adliue Bupeiatea.‘aao taaan 
ordine. dapoaituroBi qui poataa obiit 
410. Vail. 1645. at. 68. 

Mortona in Domino fetta, aua Aicta aequuntor ■ 
Mors eat in terria vivere, vita aiori. 

R. D. 6 . . » t anno 8alati|yi635. 
Rx eouaenaa et lieentid 
Piopileturii liH)ua Kectorfa. 


Other relies of this yenerable family are 
dispersed dsewhere oyer the oonnty ; and 
among them, there exists, in Jewin Chnreh, 
near Hertford, this inscri^ion i a 

Here lyeth the Body of 
JuAiA Dawbuust 

Wife of Robert Dewhurat of Che»liuiit Nuonery. Raq.; 
Rldeat daughter of Beckliigham Butler, aom^bae 
of Jewio, £Bq., 

who died 19ib day of April. 1637« 


* Hera are depoaited the mnaina of Bamai'd Dea^ 
liurat. Eaq., (dMcendedftom the Ibmily of lira D«w. 
hinata, In the county of Laneaater.) formerly Heoretary 
to William Cecil. Baroa de Builelgii. High Treaauter 
of England, who died the 90th December. 1606, at tho 
tcmota aga of 63 1 Thomaa Dewhurat, lua 6raUboru aon. 
who cUad 7tb January. 1619. ngid 361 Sir Barnard 
Jlewliaiat. Ilia fourth bod, who died 84th September. 
1617. aged 35* John Dewhunt. hia 6flh ton. who died 
Snd June. 1616, aged 84 1 Prudence Dewhurtt. wife of 
ilie sold Robert Diewimrat. Eaq., aon of tlie beforoauid 
■econd Banutrd. daughter of Sir Tluimna Daercp. who 
died 84tb June. 1681. aged 89 « Ann pewhurat, wife of 
the beftira aald aeeoud Robert, daughter of Rofm Dye, 
Hercbant of London, wlio died iOtii Jun«s 1^1. aged 
.nlao the befom eaid Robert Dewhyret, Ke^r of 
iho -Brlwia in the Ring'a Bench, hitherto lemimiing. 
but wh<b .In his tnm was buried here, when he dlM 
4th Hay. 1646. aged 68. 


Happy and 'Ueeaed in the Lord he died, 
unaie hia good ylrtnce followed him on high 
*Tli death wRUn this weary world to bkie-« 
*Tia death aanited to Uve, but life to die. 
R.l>. A.D.1636. 


, By eonaeni and Ueeiwa of tlie\ 
PlPSpiielorcifthislUMtoty. I 


TO TAB INFANT PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Br LiioB Runt* 


Wneovs. bud beelda the roae. 

On whoee atom our aafoty growa ; 
Welcome, little Saxon Gnelplit 
Welcome for thine own amall aelf ; 
Wdcoine for thy feSier, mother. 
Proud the one. and safe the other ; 
Welcome to three Kingdoma ; nay. 
Such la thy potential day. 
Wttloome. little mighty bhth. « 

To our human atar. the earth. 


Some have wished thee boy { end some 
Gla^y wait till boy dhall corner « 
Counllttg it a geulm aHra 
Whan alady leads Uie^e, 

What impona H, gii) or boy 7 
EngUmda old hiatorfejoy 
Well might be conteot to aeo 
Queens alone come after thee ; 

Twenty Tiaiona of thy mother 
JfidloWliig acentered. each the ether, 
Linking with their weea whits 
Agra of unborn d^lgbt. 

What imtiortt it who ahall lead, 

So that tne good Ifoe auceeed? 

So tlmt love and peace foci aare 
or old hate'a diacomdture ? 

Thee appearing by the roae. 

Safety Gopea ana peril goca « 

Thee appearing. earth*a new spring. 
Peara no winter's ** grialy King s'* 
ip amt il 


Hope anew IcaM up a 
I n tlio hearts of human chabcea. 

France, the brave but too qiiick-blooded. 
Wisely haa her threat xe-Btudied i 
England now ia safe as she. 

From the atrifea that need not be ; 

And the realma thus hush'd and still. 
Earth with feagrant thought may 611, 
Growing linrvesta of all good. 

Day by day, as planet slio'ilA 
Till it clap its hands and cry, 

Hail, matur’d humanity 1 
Earth haa outgrown wont and war t 
Barth is now no ehildiah star. 


But, heholA wliere tfaoii dost lie. 
Heeding nought, remote or nigh I 
Nought nf all Uic iwwa we sing 
Dost thou know, sweet ignorant thing ; 
Nought of planet’s love, nor [leople'a s 
Nor dost bear tho giddy ateeplea 
CoioUing of thee and lliina, 

Ae if hearan had rain'd them wine; 

Nor dost care for all tho pains 
or uaheza and of chamberlains. 

Nor the doctors' learned looka, 

Nor the very Ualiop'a bouka. 

Nor the lace that wraps thy chin. 

No. nor for thy rank a pin. 

E'en thy father’s loving hand 
No.waya dost thou undentaud. 

When he makes thee feebly grasp 
His Sager with a tiny clasp ; 

Nor dost know thy very mother's 
Bdlmy bosom from another's. 

Though thy small blind lipa pimue it; 
Nor uie axnai Uiat draw thee to it ; 

g or the eyes that, while tliey fold thee, 
aver con enough behold tliee. 


Mother true and good bM she. 

Little strong one, been to thee* 

Nor wMi UatleM in^oorraraye 
Weaken’d thee for ftiture daya. 

But has done her strenooue duty 
To fhy brain and to tby baauty. 

TUI thoueam'U a tdoaf^ bright. 

Worth the kies of air and light ; 

To thyaeK a healthy pleaeaie; 

To the wwU. a balm amd treaenn^ 

JIbnmwIEraiurla 
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TALE OF A BKIOANJ). 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

Among tbe Aumerotu Intetesting storiGs which 
abound in Italy, mad which give a charm Jbo 
many a desolate and ruined spot, there is one 
which attracted my attention more than any 
other. The erents it describes occurred in 
and near Borne, some few years ago, and one 
portion of the noble mins of the mighty an- 
cient aqueduct, which extend for many miles 
on the Nei^olitan side of Rome, is to this day 
a spot of awfhl Feneration and dread to the 
sunounding peasanlry, by whom the crumbling 
arches are d^arsd to he frequently Tisited by 
the spirit of the bri|^t yonng creature who 
forms the heroine of &e following “ oyer true 
tale.’* (>f all the black-eyed Roman nmi^ens, 
Nina Latrozai was said to be the most beau- 
tiful, as she was, in truth, the most^enendly 
belovod-^he was the only joy and earthly 
hope of her aged grandmother, who had from 
early infancy protected and cherished the lit- 
tle orphan, she had been brought up a pious 
Catholic, and was tlie darling of her ^iritual 
father, " il buon padre ” Jeronimo, and her 
slight and graceful form was daily soon to 
bond before the altars of the Virgin, whoso 
purity scarcely surpassed the innocence of 
Nina ; and at evoniiig, no voice was so sweet 
in the simple, but beautiful evening chants, as 
that of Nina. She had reached her fifteenth 
year untouched by sorrow, untainted by a 
tlioiight of sin; l>eautiful and bright as her 
own bine and cloudless skies, had hitherto 
been the days of Nina. 

. It was one day of fast, and general holiday, 
when she first met the eye of Pietro. It was 
the 25th of March when, in high and grand 
procession, the pope proceeds to the favoured 
church, where, on that day, in honour of the 
Virgin, ho always himself officiates. Nina 
and her aged grand-dam repaired to the street 
through which his holiness must pass, in the 
hope of catching a passing breath of bonedic* 
tion from hia revered -lips. And there it was, 
whilst standing in the thronging street, that 
first Pietro’s eagle-eye. discerned the budding 
loveliness of Nina; he aooosted the aged wo- 
man, and offered his arm for her support, the 
proffered kindness was accepted, and from 
that day, Pietro was a welcome ^est in the 
humble apartments of the old woman, for he 
was one well calculated to win the affection^, 
and command the esteem of all who knew 
him — the busy tongue of dander, it is true, 
did Bometimes meqtion his name, but these 
Fcmours never reached the ears of the happy, 
tranquil, pair. Nina noW loved him as her 
own Pietro, he had receiv^ Oid maiden's 
plighted fhlth, and the old woman regarded 
5™ son. How hsirpy and how proud 
md Nina fbel, when, after the time of daOy 
labw, her handioine Bver came to seek her 
m Ms gala vest, and gayest air, ‘ and they’ 
would sometimes repair to theondet shades of 
^oumd Bome» wbiq^ thm tble of love 


amid the enmibjiDg arches of the GoliBeum,or 
the broken columns of the Forum, and at 
others, they would seek the gay promensAe of 
theCorso or the Villa Borkhose. Fietro^after 
joining in the Sweetly-chanted evening litanies, 
with bis beloved, bmorosome beauteous iassTO 
of the Virgin, would escort his Nina hoiit^ 
and always take his leave soon after dark. 
Nina never inquired whether be repaired to 
his own home when he left her, or whether ho 
sought other scenes; she went to her happy, 
innocent conofa, never doubting that her Bie- 
tro was also preparing to enjoy a tmbqnil 
slumber. We udu now leave Nina, and we 
will visit the mined arches of the aqueducts; 
and see who, at the midnight hour, can as- 
semble in V> lonely a place. 

* • . « * nt • « 

The moon is shining In all the bright efful- 
gence she exhibits in a Roman sky, and count- 
less myriads of stars bospangle the deep blue 
heavens. In the shade of those dark arches 
arc seen some half dozen figures,' who appear 
anxiously looking out for some expected one. 
At last, a solitary man appears in the distant 
moonbeams, ho approaches the assembled 
party, whose accoutrements are somewhat 
strange; they wear the high conical hat of the 
Italian peasantry, it is tme, but on one ap- 
pears a lofty plume of feathers; weapons aro 
in their belts— they are surely some, of the 
dtcadod Gasparoni’s band! lie who wears 
the plume approaches the now comer. ** Sa- 
luti Pietro! wo havo long awaited thoe, what 
has retarded thy approach! Come man, wo 
loug to hail thoe as our brother,^ — and Pie- 
tro, for it was ho — the gentle Nina’s own Pie- 
tro — ^approached the bandit chief, and taking 
Gasparoni’s dreaded hand, declared himself 
most anxious to own so brave a man his lord. 
The oath of fidelity was given — his pledge of 
faith received, and Pietro ranked among tho 
men upon each of whose heads a price was 
Bet. 

• 

Months passed away, and Nina thought she 
saw a shade of oaro obsenre tho handsome 
brow of her beloved. Her companions, too, 
had frequently thrown out allusions to some 
suspicious' abroad, respeeting bis. honourable 
fiAno;— but she, tender and coxftding, har- 
bouind no ii^nrious doubts conceroing one so 
dearl 

One day, when, according to his usual cus- 
tom, he bad repaired to seek his love, and riie 
mentioned her fears of his health, he turned ' 
the Bubjeot, ai^ requested her company for 
their aooustomod walk. 

• Immediately she complied, and j^tro, giv- 
ing vent to his feelings, and wishii% to ti^ the 
sentiments of his intended bride, spolM of 
Gasparoni’s daring deeds, and asm Nina 
how; she would like such a lover as the ovtiaw 
chief. A thrill of horror ran through Nina’s 
gentle frttpie, at the bare nuBution of so totri- 
blto a name. * Pietro lan||^.«t her diriOEC'^of 
the renowned robber, airatold M he aftoilM 
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ih 9 hrwery of the bold baadit, and he also 
Ibit donvin^ that he was much belied. Nina 
hopM her lover sj^ke in jest^ and yet she 
wished he had neii f^ken so. To hear so 
depraved, so terrib][e a character advocated 
jtfuid admired Iqr Aimhad caused her some nn- 
^easiness, it is true, but it was a passing cloud, 
which Metro’s bright smile soon chased away, 
the subject was soon forgotten, and the happy 
Nina again returned to nor peaceful home. 

The next dtj passed, but Pietro came not, 
anather evening came, and no Pietro sought 
poor Ninar-but on the third day he again ap- 
peared, telling his anxious love ho had been 
forced to go on business to Albano, and that 
he'liad been there detained. And now he 
bexan to press his suit, and urged their speedy 
union. Nina blushinglv consented that the 
following week he should lead her to the altar. 


following week he shoiud lead her to the altar. 
The appointed morning came, when, radiant 
with happinoBS and joy, the beauteous pair 
received the benediction of the good old padr^, 


who loved Nina as his own child. Ihe happy 
bridegroom had taken a habitation at Albano, 
whither he was to convey his bride, at le:^, 
so he said. Ihe good old woman, who had 
acted the part of father and mother^to Nina, 
dropped a few tears of natural sorrow at part- 
ing from her child; but that parting was for 
Nina’s happiness, therefore, there was more 
joy than mnef in old Rita’s tears. She gave 
the youthful pair a fervent blessiug, and they 
departed in we little carriole, which Pietro 
had obtained, for their now abode. Merrily 
they passAd the city’s gate, and, after pursuing 
their journey about ten miles, a lonely oot 
appeared; to this, Pietro directed his bride’s 
edtention, as bei^ her frituro home — But 
^ia is not Albano, oaro mio!” exclaimed 
Nina. Pietro ropli^ that ho had preferred 
Uyii^ a few miles firom town or city, as now 
they must be all in all to each other, and he 
added, a few miles’ walk, occasionally, would 
be no hardship* to either of them, if they re- 
quiM to visit Albano. " But Pietro, caro, 
where will your employment be!” Pietro 
“ answered wiw a smile, " Oh, that at all times 
depends upon chance oiroumstancos, Nina, but 
this place will suit me well.” Nina sighed 1 
Yes, oniiier bridal day, she drew her £rst 
deep sigh, and yet she seareely could tell why, 
but she had some sort of presentiment that all 
was not otfiM right; but still one glance at. 
the handsome oountenanoo of her beloved, 
beamisg with love to her, again dispelled her 
doubts and she frit tibat with him riie could 
not but be happy. 

(To be e(mteluded in our seat.) 


Fossil ItBiiAiifs.*-Some remarkable foisSlro- 
mains, apparently of au *^ antediluvian fEnreBt,” 
have been, disjpotored at Dixon Fold, on the 
Bolton Railway; Professor AgassUs has vi- 
sited them ; and easts of the .trees are being 
, made in plaster of Parie, te rile Manohester 
museuiu. 


LINEAL DESCENT OF THE PRINCESS 

ROYAL OF ENGLAND FROM WIL- 

LIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

* 1066. WHliam I. 

1100. Henry 1. 

— Matilda, Empress of Germany. > 

1154. Henry. II. 

1199. John. 

1216. Henry III. 

1272. Edward I. 

1307. Edward II. 

1827. Edward III. “ 

— Lionel, Dnke of Clarence. 

— Philippa, Conntess of March. 

— Roger, ]^1 of March. 

, — Ann, Conntess of Cambridge. 

— Richard, Duke of York. 

1461. Edward IV. 

— Elizabeth, Qneen of Henry VII. 

— Margaret, Queen of James IV. of 
Scotland. 

— James V. of Scotland. 

— ' Mary, Queen of Scots. 

1603. James I. 

— Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

— Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 

1714. George 1. 

1727. George II. 

— Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

1760. George III. 

— Edward, Duke of Kent. 

1837. Victoria. 

1840. The Prinooss Royal, bom Nov. 21. 

Mem. The Queen being 27th in regular 
descent from the Conqueror, and at the samo 
time 36th Sovereign in snccession frrom the 
Conquest, gives nearly 29 years to a genera- 
tion, and 22 years to a reign, in respect of 
the 774 yean which have elapsed since that 
period. Tlie commonly received average is 
30 years to a generation, and 20 years to a 
reign; according to which it appears, that tho 
cares or luxuries, or both, of a crown, occasion 
a sacrifice to the wearer of it, of one year of 
life, as compared with ordinary mortals. 

SILK RAIMENT. 

It has been supposed that the famous Median 
vest, invented by Semiramis, was silken, which 
might account for its very great Ikme in the 
west. Be this as it may, it was so very 
graoefril, that the Medes adopted it after 
they had conquered Asia ; and tiie Pensiaiis 
followed their exanmle. 

In the time of the Romans, the price of 
silk was wei|^ fbr weight with gold, and the 
first persois who braimfat silk Into Europe 
were the Greeks of Alexander’s army. ' 

Under Tiberins,it wisforbidden to be worn 
by men, and it is said ^t the Emperor Au- 
yriian even reAised the earnest requeW of his 
empress Ibr a'silken dress^ on tiie ^ea of its ^ 
extravasnnt cost. 

w«lM tot mt-ito w* 
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THE DISCOURSE OF COLERIDGE. 

"Samuel Tatlob Colebidgb! Lo^cian, 
MetaphyBidan, Bard 1”— Hraoh were the style 
and titles by wldolL Charles Lamb apostro* 
phizes bis iuustriooB firjend. Coleridee was^ 
indeed^ all this ; and witii a prinemy pft- 
eminenee in ea<m of Uie seyeiw worlds in 
which hehadaohieredbisconqaests. Eveninto 
his poetry, the mere effloresoenee, as it mi^t 
be deemed, and omamental produce of his 
mind, he iiuiiBed no email portion of the snbtle 
and ^*seeittff spiritsof his philosophio speou* 
lations. And thes^ 9>giun, thrilled with the 
finer animation, ana were sufifhsed with the 
coloured linhts of poetry, to a degree of which 
there has been no example since the days of 
riato. 

But who ever heard hhn talk, will ftilly 
boor ns out in the ayerment. That wonderful 
eloquence I— dt would be to say little to aflEirm 
that no other conyersational discourse we 
ever chanced to come within the spell of, 
citlier resembled or approached that of Cole- 
ridge — was, in respect of its apparently mira- 
culous character, and the fascination which it 
exerted, aui simile aut secundum the 
most successftil effort of public orato^ we 
ever listened to — the happiest formal or pre- 
meditated harangue — the most impassionod de- 
clamation*— was something commonplace and 
uninspiring compared with the fall and ma- 
iestic tide of words and thoughts, like a riycr 
of rubies rolling in liquid gold, which, be- 
^iling his hearers of all sense of the flying 
time, would be poured forth by him for hour 
on hour, and seemed as if it might flow the 
same as erer. 

It would hare been imposmble, we think, 
by any preyious doscription, to haye raised 
ail cxpoctafSon in regard to Colerid^’s dis- 
course, which the resdity would not haye far 
transcended. Here, be it obseryed, was no 
brilliant yerbal or dialeetioal gladiatorship, 
like that of the ancient Sophists, or the dis- 
putants of the schoolf^no mere cleyer enttiog 
and shuffling of commonplaces, such as is 
practised by the improyisatori of Italy — it 
was throughout a stmn of high philosofihy, 
in which the reason, gniding the imagination, 
on whose wings it soared, trayeised often the 
forthest fields of human thought, or, if the 
theme chanced to be eymi the simplest and 
most fiuniUar, rarely &iled to diow« oyer it 
a new light. 

* In derveloping his yiewn upon paper. Coi- 
nage seems, in general, to haye tasked himself 
to the sererest possible exposition, and to 
haye systematically dtriyen to olear his speen- 
lations Ikom eyeiytlibag fsssve fhe pure dry 
light— the kmen sieeum of feason. The 
effort thus made giyes frequently an air of 
con^taint, of heavy and operose endeaybnr^ 
to statement or demonstration, which is 
soflur, at least, 4d>jeotSO]iebl%inasssnd^ aa it 
» nnnatnssl to the writer, and opposed to the 
eharaetme of his genius. 


m 

There neyer vqm a mfiid to which might 
haye been more truly appHed the praise he-, 
stowed on Shakspeare by his hrother-j^yers,* 
the first editors of his works-^^tiiM^ or 
ooneeptions of which his brain was dohtlnually 
teeming, he was, with^the lips at least, 
" a most gentle eapressw,*’— that " vrbtbi hot 
thought, he uttered with that easiness,” that 
his woras flowed almost with the 
rupted oontinnonsness of a piece of perfectly 
pwormed mnsio. And, to heighten the .an* 
ehantment, there was the mellowest, the rleh- 
est, the most flexible voice in vriiieh it was 
ever given to bnman eloquence to modulate 
its cadences— hot round, volnminons, and 
trumpet-toned, but yet oominx deep and 
strong from the chest, and after having been 
ornshed into softness as it passed, issuing 
forth in a gush of dnloet abundance, like the 
Juice from the wine-press. 

On the whole, it was the Ukest thing to 
wizardry we ever oi^rienoed, to sit resigned 
to the spell of that murmuring voioe. as the 
^ noticeable man, with lai^ grey eyes,” under 
the inspiration of some Sieme that still fluv 
thor swelled their orbs and kindled all thefr 
fires, uttered forth his thick-coming faneies, 
mingling together reasoning, and poetry, and 
multifarious learning, but still in Cveiy illns- 
trativo digression holding by the fine of 
logical jne&od and progress, and over wheel- 
ing back again from each excursive fligjht to 
the point where he had loft the direct oourse 
of ms elucidation, tiU, as the river, after ever 
so many windings, is still sure to fod the 
ocean at last, he reached the concrammation of 
his argument in the cstablidimont and display 
of some maraifioent truth, the spirit of whidh, 
though itself perhaps as yet undiscerned by 
the hearer, hsid animated all that had been 
previously spoken, and to the vindieation or 
adornment of which, eadi most seemingly 
vagrant deviation in which the expositor 
indulged, was now seen to have tendea. 


T1ME.1 

ST JAMKS WTLIOV. 


O HAVx yon e’er thought of the greybeard Tiine^ 
At be steedUy onward itole? 

When Joy'a merry Inilla their peal did eliigie. 

Or the mnflled one did toll f 
The chnd rencheth manhood as Time looke on. 

And hie yonth’s but a eunny beam r— 
Tomorrow he totlere and urey ie grown. 

And hie life's but a trouuled dream. 


'Tib true that the Father tn rather old ; 

Yet he's hearty and bale e'en now» 

And it tabea a good thousand yeara^ l*tn told. 
Ere a fhrrow Imprint^his brow I 
It maketb hhn merry the eom to ree, 

WVbeie the dty M dinfiil stood t 
For firallty best keepeth old Time la glee.; 

And endorance mars his mood. 

He fneon at the pomp and the pride of men* 
Aa their baubles of slate they sway ; 

And laughs as he cometK ogeo— ogen, 

And the scene shifteth day by day i 
Hla eye, like bis scythe, 1 tiow. Is keen* 

Tot when grimly be looks askaooeb 
Tbebiow«&d fee ivy alone Use gteen* . ^ 

While the stglte munldcm *neatli bis glaum. 
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^ RUTEOSPBCTtVE TRAaNQS OF 

CELEBRATED JOURNEY. 

iConeludtdfrmn po^# 9i7.] 

Mag^int, 

Djl BtrcHAN, in hxB Jnstlj dsteemed ^ Do- 
mestic Medicine/’ thne speaksof tbist&wn:-— 
"a place cons^^ned to immortal fame by 
Sterne's affecting story of Afario.” Sterne, 
in his 7>ts/ram Shandy^ thus describes it 
Tbpre is not a town in all France, which, in 
mj opinion, looks better in the map, than 
Monlius* 1 own it does not look so well in 
the book of post-roads.; bat when yon come 
to see Jit, to be sure it looka most pitifhlly.*’ 
“Monlins/' says lo Noureau Yoyage de la 
Fiance, 1724, "est one des plus Jolies ville^ 
et des pins riantes qu'il y ait en Aanoe.^’ A 
^Voyage an midi de la France,” pahlished 
about slaty years after Sterne was there, thus 
speaks of it C’est uno citd de plaisir plus 
que d’affaires, tons les enYiions sont naiment 
enebantoars. L’Allier baigne see mors, ot 
fertilise ses campsgnes, onides de plantations 
nombreuses et surtout d’arbres fruitiers.” 

Mr. Daris, from the Olio, thus states from 
La Flenr ; — ** There were moments in which 
my master appeared sunkdnto the deepest 
dqection — ^when his calls upon me for my 
services were so seldo;^ that I sometixnos ap- 
prehensiTcly presfiod in upon his priracy, to 
suggest what I thought might divert his me- 
laiwboly. Ho used to smile at my welLraoant 
seal, and 1 could see ho was happy to be re- 
lioved. At others, he soomed to have received 
a now soul — ^he launched into the levity natu- 
ral d mon pay*f and cried, gaily enough, 
Vive la iSagatelle / Poor Maria was, alas I 
no fiction. ^ When we came up to hor, she 
was grovoUiiig in tho road liko an infant, and 
throwing the dust upon hor hoad ; and yet, 
few were more lovely I Upon Sterne’s accost- 
ing her with tendorness, and raising her in 
his arms, she collected herself, and resumed 
some composure — told him her tale of misery, 
and wept upon his breast— my master sobbed 
aloud. I saw her gontly diBongage herself 
from his arms, and she sung him the service 
of tho Virgin; my poor master covered his 
face with his handc^ and walked by her side 
to tho cottage where she lived; there he talked 
earnestly to the old woman. 

"‘Every day,’ said La Fleur, 'while we 
stayed there, J carried them mes4 and drink 
from the hotel, and when wo departed from 
Moulin^ my master left his hlessiugB and 
some money with the ufbther. How much,’ 
added he, ' 1 know nol^he always gave mgre 
than he oonld afford/ ” 

That La Fleur himsetf felt as his master 
did, particularly ^whenjMr. Sterne called on 
the poor girl’s mother, we have the authority 
of his master:— "Why does my pulse beat 
languid as 1 write this ! and what; piade .La 
Fleur, whose heart seemed on|y-io he tuned 
,tQ joy, to pass ike Vack^f his hand twice 
across hli eyes as the woman stoodjand told it !” 


Maul Modanie, 

Sterne, when aS Paris, lodged at this hotel. 
He received* from the most distinjsnished 
raeters, every mark of' admiration and re- 
spect. 1 am obliged, unwiUinfl^y to omit the 
whSle of the before-quoted writer’s delim^ul 
attempt to discover the real hotel where 
Sterne lodged. The first result of his enquiry 
was, that there wore ten or a dozen in differ- 
ent parts of the city ; but, there is no doing 
justieo to his inimitahle recital of his tracings. 

He informs ns that "t)|e present Hotql de 
Modane, then No. 13, Rue Jacob, is not the 
house whore Sterne lodged. The undoubted 
scene of the ‘ Case of Conscience,’ the ‘Star- 
ling,^ Ao., is the very next house to it, No. 14. 
The latter is now a' private house, and its 
business as an hotel, together with its name, 
were transferred to its neighbour, about five- 
and-twenty years ago. Prior to that period. 
No. 14 was, and had been, time out of mind, 
tho Hotel de Modane; and it was not tUl 
within these few years that there was eveita 
second, bearing a tdmilar denonunation, on the 
whole of that side of the river. This infor- 
mation, which I collected from several of the 
old inhabitants of tho quarter, and from the 
proprietor of the house himself, was oonfirmed 
by an inquiry at the Prefecture de Police, 
whore a register of all locb^ng-houBes is kept. 
All this, together with its situation, which ta}- 
lles BO penoctly with Sterne’s topographical 
account of his walk to tho Pout Nenf, is surely 
siiificioDt to establish tho fact of this being 
his Hotel do Modane ; and since it is certain 
the house has undergone no material altera- 
tion since his time, such as choose to indulge 
thoir fancies, may hang their Starling in the 
* very passage’ along which Yoriok passed on 
his way to the Coart-yard, or maymven buckle 
fk femme de chambre^s shoe in Voriok’s own 
room. 

** I was desirous of discovering tho name 
of the landlord who plays so conspicuous a 
part in tho ‘ Passport’ and tho ‘ Case of Con- 
science ;’ but all the registers down to within 
a few years of the revolution, are destroyed.” 

The Passport, 

This was procured from the Duke of Choi- 
seul, through the means of the Count de 
B * • * *, which is proved to have been the 
Count de Bretuil, who was so charmed at |bo 
interview, that he once or twice said to him, 
" C*est hien dit,*^ and when embraciug him, 
heexclaimed,"Jlfon Dieul vous^tes FortcAr/” 
The brilliant and hi^-minded-Duko of Choi- 
seul, was a HbeiaF patron of arts and of lite- 
rature. Me retired from being minister frem 
the intrigues of Madame dta Bazri, who dom 
on the scaffold, like a coward, a lift of gain, 
licentiouBuess, and influny. " U etait n« 
(says M. Sand) pour 4tre un grand bomme, 
pour fdre regner son Boi sm ooneert des ae- 
olomatioiis pidiliqueB, mais trop noble et trop 
firame pour compbM «vec les riles pasnons. 
Lorsque Madaai;e dn Barri parut & R 
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M. Choiieiil ne ronlnt pu veeoniialtra 
d’autoritd 6 868 Cannes; it oonti&na do n’dtre 
qua le iniiikitre du Roi ; il derint le fayori da 
la nation; et son & Ohanteloup ftit oomme 
le triomphe de son ndnistire.** He- passed 
the close of his life (says Wrazal) in a splen-* 
did but pbilosraliic retroat, worthy of Xncullns 
or of Cicero^ at his palace of Obanteloup^ near 
Amboise. on the banks of the Loire, in one of 
the mom delicious parts of France. Mr.* 
Wilks, who knew him, says, " I believe in all 
amiahle qualities and livoly wit of the 
Puke of ChoiseuL’* Voltaire called him, ^ le 
las genereuk,” andP^le pins magnanime des 
onunes/' 

The Oraee. • 

In Brand’s Observations on Popular AntU 
quities, he pays thisfust tribute to Mr. Sterne: 
— I call to mind here the pleasing account 
Sltirne has left us, of the Grace Dance after 
Supper. 1 agree with that amiable writer in 
thinking that Holigion may mix herself in 
the Dance, and t&t innocent Cheerfulness 
forms no inoonstderahle part of Devotion ; 
such, indeed, cannot failW being grateful to 
the Good Boi^, as it is a Edlont, but eloquent 
mode of praising him.” 

Wc should not have had this delidouB page, 
if a shoo had not come loose from the fore* 
foot of the thxul-horse, at the heginnii^ of the 
ascent of Tararo, and though ho wished to 
have the shoe fastened on again, yet, as tlie 
postillion had thrown away the wiils, and the 
hammer in the chaise-box being of no great 
use without them, ho submitted to go on — yet 
as this dilemma was the lucky means of giving 
ns his Grace and Supper, ms pen has made 
this mount a kind of classic ground. Wo are 
informed in a Picturesque Tour through 
France, Switzerland, &o.,” that ‘‘Buonaparte, 
had begun a roa<f iSrom Roanne to Tarare, 
which would have wound round tho moun- 
tains instead of climbing their sommits, and 
would have facilitated the commimication 
with Italy, which was probably the principal 
reason for the undertaking. The great works 
which this extraordinary personage had per- 
formed, and was porformiug, arc not gene- 
rally known.* After a dosoent of five miles 
down the famous mountain of Tarare, we 
reached, at its base, a small town of the same 
name, situated on the river Tordine, which 
flows throng a narrow vale.” The ^De- 
scription routidre de I’Empire Fraocsia, 1813,” 
thus spohks : — Tarare est nn vilain sljoar, 
ia yalldo une veritable gorge. Le Joli mis- 

* Buonaparte, when younsR woe much attached to 
liteiatuh*. and, we are ibid, woe ao atruek with tlie 
Sentimeutat Joamey. thai he sttraaed himaeir in at- 
teiupting to akitcli aomethinit almihii:. and meant to 
have called it’ "A Journey to Mount Cenie.'* He 
•l^ed hm atlacltnumt to Ui» wune of Vlffil, when at 


Bean de la Tardine, qnl I’amse^ est pour la 
yille nn volson daagereux, qpelqaefelB.un en- 
nemi terrible. 11 y aun ruisseau qni B*y iette 
d Tarare mdme, il s’enflla im point d’en* 
trainer une paxtie de la ville et des haMtans.” 

Perhaps, it is too late now to discover this 
little ferm-house. . Mr. Sterne saye» it. wqq, , 

" about haJf-a-mile the went of udsmonn^' 
and about a quarter of a mile to the left ha^ . 

' surrounded by about twenty acres of vineyard, 
a poiaoere^ and a little wood.” 

The " Case of Delicacy” is the eoneludfeg 
chapter (n this Journey. The writer of 'tbq 
present article, has made a very unsueoesBftil 
attempt to discover the little decent kind of 
an inn,” where ho snpped with the Piedmon- 
tese widow. Itis in the Aftrror of the Ifithof 
September last. The inn must have been 
about five miles this side of Modane* 

We have now to lament that the hand of death 
deprived Mr. Sterne from giving the world 
the remaining volumes of his Journey, which 
one of his letters, from his favourite villw of 
Coxwould, had partly promised us. lie had 
hopes that the balsamic air of Italy would 
have benefitted him, but his debUitated and 
worn-out frame was obliged to submit to fete 
on the let of March, 1768. La Fleur, as Mr. 
Davis, in his Olio, informs us, said, that ” upon 
our return from this tour, there was a large 
trunk completely filled with papers—they 
were miscdlaneous remarks upon the man- 
ners of the different nations he visited.” 

The Dublin University Magazine, for Sep- 
tember. 1836. contains an exquisite and mas- 
terly biogra.phy of Sterne, and he thus forcibly 
alludes to the loss of this continuation of hii 
Joumoy ”Jt appears that Sterne had, during 
his stay in Italy, been indefetigable in study 
and inquiry, and had actually collected very 
ample materials for tho purpose of a pro- 
jected work. It will reasonably be doubted, 
whether anything of much value, on tho sub- 
jects of history or philosophy, religion or 
government, could be expected from the ha- 
bits of his intoUecL Yet, if we recollect his 
keen insight into all that regards human cha- 
racter— his pictorial eye* and graphic pen-^ 
his sensibility to all that addresses the more 
refined tastes, either in nainre fir art, we may 
conclude, that the world has lost a &>ok, W 
loss qf vfhich cannot eatify he suppUeH^ 
The just, yet playfhl roflectioi^ the chaiaotei> 
istic touch, that conveys the picture— the well 
eoneeived or selected incident, heigjhtened by 
sportive invention, yet feHhfhl to life and- 
natun^sneh must have been the teeming 
beauties of hie intended vdlumes. Of these, 
the Sentimental Jouuey exhibits a broken 
^eeimen, which, liKe the foot of Hereules, ‘ 
attests what the masterly whole might have 
been.” S. F, 


•tvoog to be loirodttnid tolJoetlie. They liod 
a loug Olid animated Qoiivptaatiuoi attlioondof wUeli. 
tlM! eaiMiiir detocM hatn lit» own buttoa-liokt. tho 
Cnwi ul too Lefittu of Honour, and bMioaeit iioe the 


CpNsnABiETT.— CanovBcUsed to^l^ten witb^ In- 
difference to tho odmuration of hia senlpture, 
but would flush with delight whein hia (very 
indtiferent) attempfe in oil wmhepnfejfd. 


Tim MiHnoft 


THE BRITISH SHU*. 
A roEib 


ihe poetie lyr^ fat whom it oftentiiiiea bami 
tittt tU«r tte nmr llpaird beyond the nritnte 
rahere in irhioh they menu or the eoele el 
Seir intimete IHendi. 

It ia. therehwe^ the envieble prifilege of 
the periodical claas of UterainTe, that it onii 
in many caaea gntelbUy repay the pleaaure 
reoeired in prirate, by pointing out the object 
of ita admiration to pnblio notioo ; and the 
critic thereby protraota hia own aatiafhotion, 
by dhrolUng Wore tiie world upon thc*baau« 
tiea which charmed him ia hia atndy. 

The ^ British Ship ” ia one whi^ walks 
the ^ mountaii»-waTe»" with conaummate 
beauty^ and by the symmetry of ita conatruc- 
tion and fkimcaa of colours, captmtea the 
heart* both of landsman and seaman. Wo 
wish that wo had more room for the plot, 
and much more for its true poetry ; hut, 
nevertheless, a few only of tho gem-like pab* 
sages will of themselves bestow a lustre on 
our page.] 

A Good Shipm 

For 1o ! in hiv cablna non )i» ! m liar hohl. 

An nltar i«mk^ to tlu* Kulor oi all. 

Tliut h a blind might kaei> nateh on bet aio «■ and bar 
aoUl, 

Wlthui fui a tilPMilng—wiihottt Ibr a wall | 

And It rrated aloof like tlio tiicli of a bow, 

Wioto fivaoe on her iwnnon, and poaor on her prow. 

Coa»pt»o<y «a tha Shtp. 

'Tana night on ili« land. 

Add iiloug Uiv atraud, 

Tho watch-hiea wt*re blaamg bright t 
In the ci«mta ol Kiiivut 
Thtio dere atrange daik tliinga. 

That would nut boiir the light 
In the mniky midnight ot niMidoroua mlnde, 
fkmapimcy'a plota wore biewed. 

And whiapiMed out liom man to roan, 

Tlirouglt tliat Soioely plighUHl bmod. 

Xhe got/ bhtp tm PmU 
Pity that on tho trraclioiona aea» 

No tem|ieat that baik bole! ; 

A child ui tlie wisdom fiom ahovo. 

Might ha\e maiYolled much to acc, 

Thai its weight ot guilt Iwd not sunk tho wbola. 
Like a atouo in tho deptha ol iho aoa ; 

Itul Its nu asuie ot ciinu* was not fllM D|b 
And Us end was not }oi lo be ; 

Bo It glided calmly tno waters o'n; 

On Its darkcuibg path akine. 

Till tiu) busy hum ol tin* city's tribes, . 

Was tost itt the sMt-wiiid's mn. 

APktwJbrmnuM 
Tet all was aamiak 
The mid-way between. 

The sliip stood nnmuseil ^ tlie gale, ^ 

AImI tbs BMonbcam pictured Its light and sbada 
On the camaas of hcc satL 

A rcsieo ^ftPrath* 

1 saw the wiath of an angry God 
O eihungiog tno ship in cUiuda, 

And ligiitbiug wivatiiliig ito seriieM's aolla 
koeuu liar aiiceta and louud her aliiuods.; 

It motcd in tlie form of an eastern wfod. 

Add pseiileecf hong on its bromh ; 

And t saw Ihe youug, au4 the pieiid, and tlw Isii, 


In ttas livid hnoi of deoth ; 

It iiwveiapd ^ ahr as a diMlly MViliL 
And the com wnheied op at Its tread t 
It iiMad the vlncf-rt wasted the etitsms. 

And the dnmwmiu Its wake lay dmul* 

ftparsrisn sf fhe O rmo " ids 8Mp m ee d 
Thaff am Islands ssMHigh hitlie neat wide sees 
With tSBtbar and heedosi «s nnah ne tlwy p iesssb 
Let them hoild to thrir own ant sbrtiop. 
i<ow the lafobow of hope throws a tinge o'er thn dsudlii 
Our riilp'f a th re w doefcor ham sleeiwgotioprow. 

We've a rcibge yet left m our unper holA-HowA 
ghonld rum pour iu from below. 

PrvfvUenet ktr SafipmuAt 
His iivottr again on our veadU Witt wsl, * 

And the says of Ills euiialtitte emblasou her orsai, 

• His love her sIwet-aueliQr, His power her deSmee, 
Her aeuiiy the Bye of Oaomscleiioe. 

[The Above ire but a fbw of the pAssAges 
which are pearls in this poem. Such graces 
of mind as they display, were not surely In- 
tended for a sh^ ; and wo confidently hope 
that tho aooomplSuffid writer will, from this 


ration.] 


POPE JOAN. 


Tub following is an extraet fimm Higdon’s 
Polyuhronicon, published in the year ld*27, 
and before the Reformation, proof presump- 
tive that tho story of Pope Joan is not fsbu- 
lons. Tho work is scaroo, hut there is a copy 
in the Collie Library, marked pp. 3, 37 : — 

^ After Pope Leo. Johan Englyshe was 
Popo two years ana f^ve monethes. It is 
sayd yt Johan Englyshe sho was a woman, 
and was in yonue the ladde with her lemman 
in manno’s clothyng to Athens, and learned 
there dyverse soyenoes, sojthat thereafter she 
came to Rome, and had tho grete mon to 
sooleres, and tedde ther three yero, than sho 
was chosen by favour of al men. And her 
lemman broughte her with ohyide. But she 
knew not hor tyme when she should have 
ehylde, as she went from Saynfe Peter’s to 
the oh^ohe of Saint Johan Lateran, she bo- 
ffan to travayle of ohyide, and had a ohyide 
Mweene Colossen and Saynte Clementes 
Trovisa. Colosen was ye plaoe of the ymages 
of the provynoes, and londes as it is sayd in 
the first book, cap, 24. Thcnne it folowcth 
in the story, that die was buried there, and 
fyr the Po]^ turned there out of the wave, 
men eupposo yt it is for hato of that wunder 
%Biydiap. This Popo Is not reckned in yc 
books of Popes, m she was a woman, and 
ought not to DC Pope. She was bom at 
Mirounce, at Almagn upon the Ryn.” 

The date of this work 18 , as wfrhavc abcfrdy 
TCasarked, suficSent to place tho story of Pope 
Joan ahovo snspioioD. No asotivOBm Inlcvcst 
could then have had an infiuence in uactisliig 
a deception upon the worM.-*Z>«fi/tfi 
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EGYPTIAN OBBUSKa 

Albxaiid]Ua,'«ii«;. H^liopelii, one; tCtmok, 
foar ; Luxor, wie; Pldlse^ODo vn- 

ineoribed; Rodw, tirrilTe; Plorenoe^ tvrb; 
PArie, owK Ariel, one; Britidi MniBam, Iwo; 
■eat of Mr, BaiilcM,oiie ; Alnwick Gaeile,one. 

If to tbiiNity mndd the pnwtmte oMiak 
of AlexiAdrin tke nine among mins of 
Saan, or Tmuis^ and the two of Kamefc, (of 
which fltagmeato oidy remnin) in idl, twelTe 
of the colossal order, and of the period of flie 
eighteen and twenty-second dynasties, the 
total nnmber of Egfj^n obdisks will betng- 
mented to forty-two.*— Li/erory ChuteUe. 



SEAL OF MTLO, , 

ConttttbU of England, and Oooemor qfOkmeetttr, 
T«m|i. Henry I, 

Tiie chivalrous and daring Milo shone forth 
as one of the brightest heroes in thetnrbnlent 
days of Henry and of Stephen. He succesB- 
fully opposed the encroachments of the latter 
mouarch, in his attack on Hereford, for which 
eminent service, a few days before Jiis arrival 
at Manchester, he was created Earl of Hem- 
ford, by the Empress Mand* 

From the patent, [dated July 1141J 
which IB sdll extant, apd was the first ever 
granted for tlie creation of an Earl, the reader 
may form a nofion of the advanta^ then an- 
nexed to that dignity. Bi'lth this titM, Milo 
obtained the castle mid meat of Hereford ; 
the servleei of three knights, or baronp, and 
' of their Yetriners ; three manors firom the 
royal demeanes ; a ibrest, and a ri^ to the 
/Aird penny, of the rents of the rity. ; and the 
third penny of -the snms ,aridng bm conies 
^ied intheeonrts^ 1^ county, lo be held 
by him aSMi bis h^ in fee. But . Staplien 
sgsin laid siege to Herefbisd, lednced 
It, W dlteited mio of bis iioceiit lionoari. 

Bari ^Hobei^ litswalter ba4 preriondy 
mated Milo, SherUP of Gloucester; 

efflee he Bupaorted, at his own ezpenss^ 
the hoasdiold of the Enq^ress. 


* AMUSEMENTS OF GAJMBHOROUGH 
AND pS IXlUXHERBOURQ. 

Kxvbr were two binttiiTe IsMosii mom 
happy in each oGmi^s sooletj tlnm GaSnsbo* 
ro^andDeLonthirbpiwg- lltbflnMveii 
from the period of his boyhood, wni nd^ 
fraeiftdand ingenions; jibr. he wonMomjjdoy 
kiaeelf whole days inibrmihg laadscapes ^ 
elay, sand, rade and smaJl nuBiHearions of 
tre^ widi the grey bark and mossee upon 
them, from which, witih his knowledge and 
taste, he would copy, ana form into the molt 
captivating rural j^ctnres. 

De Lonuierbonrg being an adept in the eanio 
sort of inventien, and being both aUke en- 
ihnsiasts, the hoars glided away in these pur- 
snits, leaving a ehiunn upon their lunas of 
indescribable happinessr 

Amongother thingB,De Loatherbonrgfbnned 
the skeleton of a theatiioal stage, on the plan 
of that of Drury Lane, wherehe was employed, 
and, on the diminative scald of one inch to a 
foot, he carefolly painj^ for this, the design 
of every large scene for the theatre; these 
amusements, trifling as they may appear to 
many, were, nevertheless, by men of oultl- 
rated taste, viewed as gmpnic cnriositieB of 
intense interest. 

The foreign painter designed an exhibition 
which he entiUed the SdophuiikiUn; a sort 
of moving picture, where ril the scenes were 
accompanied by homogeneous sounds^ and 
other aids so skilfolly contrived and curiously 
wronght, as to surprise and delight the lovers 
of art. Gainsborough’s foney was so entirely 
englroBsed by this exhibition, that he talked 
of nothing else, and could not rest until he 
had invented aud oompleted a series of sce- 
nery, which were lighted by lamf s, and pri- 
vately exhibited to his friends, with magical 
effbet ; these, however, were wronght as trans- 
parencies. 

Daring the period of this exhibition of De 
Loutherbourg’s Edophusikon, the scene, at 
the moment, being that of a riorm at sea, off 
the coast of Naples, a real storm broke over 
London, which terrified many ladies, and even 
some gentlemen amongst the audience; mean- 
while Gainsborough and a chosen few were 
privately admitted to the roof of the . theatre, 
where the display on the sinall stage, by look- 
ing down, was still visible; when, hwhiSttiitg 
first to the hurly-burly in nature, and then to 
the imitative thunder, the enthnsiaCI clapped 
hie hands and exclaimed, ^ Bravo, our ihnn- 
der is deoidedtjf the beiti**— ^ors Old 
Pall Mali. 

^ ?- 

smniBtis or kxiobchatiu AnnAninnu. 

Tax winter is long and severe. The sa|niiM 
is short, but brilMant and heautifol; whcmtfip 
foatnres of nature doff ihe veil ef.snowji asM 
present, for certai n^ rbg 
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HOSPITAL OF ST. KATHERINE. 
Tbib ancient hospital* was jraaed to the 
gnnind in 1826, to make room for those ex- 
to&siYe wet Docks, named after the Hospital, 
and '^hioh are situatei^ on the east side of the 
Tower. Hie Hospital then remoTed to 
the Regent’s Park ; and it now eonsists Of a 
very handsome chajml, (which contains the oa« 
riotts pnlpit. monuments, dec., brought from tiie 
old hospital) dwellings for the Brethren and 
Sisters, and a handi^me villa and pleasure- 
grounds, on the opposite side of the road, for 
the Master. 

Ancient historians seem to have mistaken 
its original foundation, some making Matilda, 
wife of King Stephen, and others, AHenore, 
widow of Henry the Hiird, tho foundress of 
this hospital. But it appears from the regis- 
ter-book of the priory of the Holy Trinity of 
Christohuroh, within Aldgate, that two hos- 
pitals, dedicated to St, Catherine, 
foundod upon this site, by the above men- 
tioned queens. Thajl^gistor book also in- 
forms us, that Matilda did, with consent of 
her husband, in the year 1148, found and 
richly endow a hospital, dedicated to Saint 
Katherine, fdr the repose of the souls of hey 
son Baldwin, and her daughter Matilda, who 
dying in her lifetime, were both buried in the 
church of the priory. The hospital was 
founded for a Master, Brothers, and Sisters, 
and other poor persons, but tho exact number 
cannot be ascertained. 

The prior and convont enjoyed tho custody 
of tho hospital, and tho nomination of the 
brothers, sisters, and other members, timhe 
year 1255, when Alienore brought a suit 
against them, and found moons not only to 
strip them of all their interest therein, but 
likewise to dissolve the hospital. Alienore 
having thus compelled the rich monks to sur- 
rendor into her hands the custody of the for- 
mer hospital, dissolved it, and foundod the 
JRofful Hospital^ dedioated to tho same saint, 
for a master, three chaplains, three sisters, 
ten poor women, and six scholars. 

Strype and Maitland inform us, that 

** There beloaired to ihii huepltHl u mill and n garden* 
ivhleh were bolfi taken away for making the Tower 
Pitoli i for tiiere ie a oharhir in tiie Tower made the 
18lh of Edward II>, concerning 5 marke 6 thillinga and 
9 pence, granted heretofiire by Edwanl !•. to bo received 
every year at tlie Exchequer, in recompenae for a Itwa 
which they had enetained by the eularguig of the ditcli 
about Uw Tower.** 

In the beginning of tho reign of Edward 
III., Raymond Lully (the famous hermetic 
philosopher) resided in or near this hospital. 
He was one of the most learned men of tkit 
age, and being a famous aldiymist, pretonO^ 
to nave found out the art of making gold; but 
happening to counterfeit the coin of the realm, 

* The above aceoaut of the HonlUl and GbUe- 
. giaio Church of St. Kattierine. biia been taken from 

^UiuB autliorilice. tint, principally from the liiblio. 
'‘tMiea Topogmptiiea Brittani^ puulbhad undw the 
•ajnkfatteadenoe of the Society, of Aatiquailaiv is 1768. 


he is said to hove been bapished by the king. 
A work was publidied by a Mr. Osborne, en- 
titled, ^ Raymond Lully's Testomenf.” At 
the condusion of the book, LiiUy says, 

** He made it in iliechlfche of Seynie Katerine. next 
London, towanle tlie imtt of the baUhIi -afiiT tlw 
Thamyio, nngnyng the King Edward of Wodetuk, by 
the graoe of GoA King’ of Eoglaudj in the hands of 
whom we pntte In k(q>}Dg by wiU of Ood. the preiwnt 
tpstument, (u the year after the inciumacion, ims, with 
all my volumce. which have been aamed fn the present 
testament, (relating to the * proetyek of Alfcamy 

William do d^Ekldeahy, master of this hos- 
pital, first began to rebuild the CAmrch, A. D. 
1840. * 

The next henefretresa to this hospital, was 
Queen Phillipa, wife of Edward the Third, 
who founded a chantrv, and gave lOL, in 
lands, per annum, for die maintenanoe of an 
additional chaplain, besides the Manor of Up- 
church, in Kent, and that of Queensbury-in- 
Reed, in Hertfordshire. The statute ordains, 
among other articles, the following; 

** And also that they shnll went a etmiglit coat or 
clothing, and over thtu a mantel of bhuA colonr. on 
whicli ^lull be placed a mark signifying the sign of tiie 
Holy Katliarine; btef preen cioafds. or those entireto 
red, or any other eloaths tending to di$»oiuteneut tkm 
not at all be used* Aod that the bretiireu aesrmbled 
■hall linve their heads shaved io a becoming manner. 
And likewise the brnthere shall rend nine l^issone on 
the vigils of the deiul, and likewise there shall be oele- 
bnited every day tliree masses. No brother or sister to 
1w out after ringing tiie curfew-lwll, and also no brother 
to iiavn atiy private confeTeiice with any ^tor ubetrof 
suspicion migiit come. Anil also that if any of the 
bretlir«‘ii shall turn disoliedient or negligent, or slisll 
find fiult witli tlie quality or qiianllty of iiie vicUuils, 
which it shall please the master to order, tliey shall be 
duly puniitlied l>y being curtailed of their allowance of 
victa.ils and drink, but not to Im punished by stripes ; 
uccuiditig to the ancient laudable custom of tiie said 
hospital. Jiiit if any bretliren Im» confined by bud 
stale of health, tliey shall have tlieir eliula allowance. 
And every brother shnll receive 40 shilliugB a*ye»i' for 
Ilia clothing; to wit, 80 shilliuge ou the Feast of Mt, 
Katharine, one mark at the Feast of Easter, and half* 
a-mark at tiie Feast of St. John the Baptist* And 
also that each of the sisten simll receive lier whole 
allowance in her chamlier ; to wit, every day two loaves, 
one of tliem to be white of the weight of 6 oz*, and 
tlie other brown of the same weight, and onci.fiagon of 
ale. or one penny in lieu thereof, and two pieces of 
meat of tlgi value of three-balf|)enre> or fish of the 
same value, and, besides, a pittance or portion of the 
value of one penuy. And tiiat flfk'eb days in the year 
siiall be given to tlie bioUiete and sisters a double 
portion.'* 

King £dwar4 III., in tho fiftieth year of 
his reign, founded here, in* honour of his 
Queei^ Phillipa, a chanti^, dedicatod to St. 
Fabian, and St. Sebastian, and endowed tho 
chi^lain thereof, with an annual stipend of 
10/., to be taken out of the issues of the Hana- 
per Office. 

Robert de Deutone, clerk, [A.D. 1378] ob- 
tained from Richard 11., a licence to found a 
tdiantry in this hoepitGi, and granted two 
messuages, situate m the parish Barking- 
church, for tho maintainanee of one chantry 
iprieats ^ko was to say inaiBB daily, aiid who, 
bv this benefiaolion, became an additional 
onaplain to the hospital, and was directed by 
ticking’s charter to wear the same habit m 
the other brotliers of -the house. ' 
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Kiohaffd II., in the fifteenth yeu of his 
roijfii, (in oonndemtien-of 00/, naid into the 
lianapw Offloe) gEimted to tiie hospital, the 
Manor of Rishyndm, in the Isle of Sheppey^, 
and one hundred and twenty acres of land uf 
the parish of hlenstre. 

This year, [A. D« 14401 Henry VI., ap- 
pointed I!hQinas, de Beddngton master; and 
he, finding that the reyennes were not snifi- 
ciont to mauttain the members, obtained a 
charter, granting many priyileges; the follow- 
ing is an abstract:— 

The* kina gniutB ihis^hoQse a fidri to bp held upon 
Tower Hill ywirly, for twenty.one day«, with pico^e.* 
■tallnseit likewiae ilie cliattele of felons, and ail man* 
ner of eliatlelR. call^ waif and all mauner of cattle 
found strayins. and otlier goods and ehatteU called 
in«nuopf‘»,§ end all fines for trespass, or mfsdoeds 
wIidliMiever, ooguiziince of nil pleas ; the assise of 
brenil. wine* and beer ; and feees them of all manner 
of aids, sahsidies, eontribntioiu, quotas, and taJliiges, 
and disehaiffim the hospital from any tenth, subsidy, or 
imjMisitiun. luid on by tlie clorgy of the realm. 

Wylson, [A.D. 15G0, /emp. Elizabeth] was 
appointed master, and surrendered up the 
charter of Honry YT., and obtained a new 
one, artfhlly leaving out the liberty of the 
fairs granted to the liospital . By this oontri- 
vanco, he was enabled to sell the fair, which 
ho did, to the Lord Mavor and Gommopalty 
of the City of London, for tho sum of seven 
hundred marks, (400/. 13a. 4d.) wbioh beoamf 
his own property. . 

His avari('e not being yet satisfied, it was 
discovered that he had furUled a plan for so- 
curing to himself all the estates of this house, 
within the precincts of tlie hospital. The in* 
Ihabitants being greatly alarmed at this attack 
upon their ri^its and privileges, presented a 
petition to Secretory Cecil, in October, ]5(i5, 
wherein they , set forth their liberties and pri- 
vileges, and concluded, by saying, 

” Atid also that yt may please your good honour to 
call botont you the comptroller, eiirveyour, and ser- 
genuutn plomer. of the queeue's miqesiic « workea, who 
of lute have aurvayetl the howge of tlm said hoepitnU, 
and they' arc able to iiifoAne your houour of other 
abufif'B of the snide howse.'*!) 

This spirited petition put a stop to Br. 
Wylson*s intention, and preserved tiie reve- 
nues of the hospital. 

On the 18th of June, 1658, the protector 
nominated Samuel Slatcf imnistor of this 
hospital. 

The of Juno, (in the same year) at the 
conneU. at- Whitehall, the trastees for the 
maintonance of ministers, ordered the yearly 
Bum of '40/. to be granted to, and for, the 
increase of the maintenance of Samuel Slater, 
sAd certified the same to his highness and the 
council, who' approved thereof, and ordered 
the same to. he paid fbr so long ,as he shall 

* Money pnid ip fiiin to the Lord of the Manor ftir 
breuldiig the jpepum to tet up Bootlis or Stalb, 

T TIhs right dr enetlug ftoik, or the loouey paid An 
tbesumo. , ■ 

1 Goodaatolen. 

I Goods taken upon n thief appraheuded In the feet 
, I petition at length was. aome years since, (and 
1 keKene now,) in the State f^pw Ofliee at Wbitetii^ 


dontinue iiiiiiiater» there, or fhither order of 
the tmstees. 

May 20, 1672, a dreadfiil fire happened in 
the precinct, without the lion Gaie, which 
burnt about one hundred houees. 

A^ D. 1688, in oonihqiienee of mny com- 
plaints against Sir James Butler, a master of 
this house, John, Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham, Lord High Chancollor of En^snd, 
visited the house, and removed the master 
ftom his and drew up rules and erdeni> 
for the better government of this hospital. 

During the dreadful storm of wind on 
January 8, 1734, a fire broke out, which de- 
stroyed thirty houses. 

The numbw of seafaring men who lived in 
this precinct, is astonishing, and it is remark- 
able that no riot or breach of tranqnility*hap- 
penod here during the present century, untB 
the unfortunate month of June, 1780, when 
\^Uiam Macdonald, a soldier with one arm, 
ann two women, named Mary Roberts and 
Charlotte Gardner, the ^former, a white, the 
latter, a black woman, headed a numerous 
mob, crying “ Down with Popery.” They 
destroyed thd dwelling-house of a publican in 
St. Katherine’s Lane, add during the time 
that tho work of demolition was going on, the 
mob continued crying out, " Well done^ sol- 
dier, though you Are lame aud were about 
to destroy the Church of St. Katherine, had 
they not been happily prevontod. Macdonald 
was tried at the Old Bailey Sessions, June 
28, 1780, and tho women on the 'day follow- 
ing, and being convicted, wore soon after 
hanged upon Tower Hill. 

The most remarkable object of cariosity in 
tho diurch, was the pulpit, having six sides, 
representing tho north, south, east, aud west 
views of tho hospital, tho outer gate of the 
hospital, (the site of wliich is still called Iron 
Gate) and the inner gate of the hospital. 
Round tho six sides of tho pulpit are tho fol- 
lowing words, in capital letters. 

**iStra, ti)c Scribe, stoob upon a pulpit 
of tuoob, toliicf) 4je l;abr mahe for 
pveacbcT.’* 

This very carious and elaborate piece of 
workmanship was removed to the fraternity’s 
new hospital, in tlie Regent's Park, between 
Cumberland Terrace and Macclesfield Gate, 
when the hospital and church were taken 
down for tho purposes before mentioned. 

From the account given of this hospital, it 
appears to have existed since the year 1273 ; 
but this house must not be oonsidered as a 
monastery, since it appears, by the charter of 
ffhndation, &e., that the brothers were 'Beon<* 
lar priests, and that the sisters made no vovrif, 
nor took upon them the veil, and were per- 
mits to go abroad, in the City or elsewhm, 
with leave of tho master, but not to stay nut 
after the ringing of the ohurah-bolls for pi>t* 
out fires, commonly eUlled 
It u remackable that m ohursh wui'at no 
soneiur its disaolutioni ai in the re|gA of 
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Qaeen EUttbeth^attlieiBi^tioiior-- Wyl-^ 
■on, then muter. 

It ie to b 0 doeply Inmented, that each ui- 
ffient nnd haodBonMi Btructnces u adorn onr 
lan^ should fUl a'prey to the rage of modem 
improvements. Tf ille OMiia that hu begni^ 
oonthmes, we shall soon be left without any* 
thing that will shew the heanty of anoleiU 
aremteetnre. One stmotnre after another, 
ciTes place to modem ones, and historians 
naTo to rebord'the history of bnildings which 
ism once, the omament of towns aim cities. 

AnriquAUUs. 

BHAKSPEARE’S POEM OF « VENUS 
AND ADONIS.” 

Thb poem of Venus and Adonis ” wu the 
ftrst comporition of our Immortal bard, u we 
loam from his dedication to Lord Southamp- 
ton. He calls it ” the first hoire of my in- 
vention.” The poem uquires an additional 
interest firom the circumstance of Shakspoare 
haring only published two of his compositious 
— namely, " Venus and Adonis,” and ” The 
Rape of Lucrece.” There is a* motto ftom 
Grid prefixed to it :*» 

" Vilitt mlRtnr vu^>!ui« mthi flaviui A|iollo, 

Pueula CitatuHS lilfoa miiiistn't iiquA.*'* 

Dr. Farmer hu not adVerted to this cir- 
cumstance in his admirable essay on the 
learning of Shakspeare; but hi§ selecting 
this motto seems to coufim Ben Jonson’s as- 
sertion of bis haring, at least, small Latin,” 
u there was no English tranriation of Grid’s 
Amorce at that period. 

This Shakspoarian Jewel wu sold at 
Evans’s, on Saturday last, at the tenth day’s 
sale of the late Baron Bolland’s valuable 
library, and the excitement in the room wu 
Very great. 

The first bidding was fifteen ^iucas, and 
. that went on at a guinea a bidding, tiU tho 
sum was fifty mincu. 

. The next bidding was 54/., and tho contest 
OODtinned riiarply till thoiLmount reached 91/. 
At that sum, it was knocked down to Mr. 
Thorpe. 

An indiridnal present calculated the cost 
per leaf. There being twenty-six leaves (and 
euh lestf wu not half the size of a bank-note), 
the purchuer paid 3/. 10s. for each leaf of a 
small volume that wu not even bound. It 
wu of small, but dear print, and on 16mo. 
paper. 

V VulrSr|ieDpl«l0velowthhi||t; 

But sw cup. from uureit •piion— 

From tba lUr CHitaliiiii: rill^ 
ihMgaAaiwA Apollo Alia. « 


iNbltc Sotimaffi, 


Tbb difflenUies chosen by artists, are often- 
times not the difBculties which the best ambi- 
ticn would propose ; and it is far more easy 
for a person to distinguiBh himself by .standing 
en his head, than by eatfying head minm 
nobly or graoeftdly than the rest of mankimL 


BBITUnr’S MlSCELLASr. No. XLVIII. 

^ December, 1840. 

[^Hsnn berin, lUder, thefflorfons convivialities 
of Uncle Tlm$ and Mr. Bosky, the Drysaltoy, 
in the parionr.of the Homs, at Higfagate, and 
if thou wouldst plunge thymf in full and unc- 
tuous fiin, and allow thy good humour to grow 
big anud loAming bevermsand roaring sonu, 
thou must forthwith enlist thysdf among the 
aampoiatores at the Jovial board, which Mr. 
Daniels hu this month spiuad. t 

Uncle Tim delighteth us amazingly. He is 
like a barrel of ri^ wine, whose new-crushed 
juices are all in a fine fiety iparkle and fer- 
ment— he is like one of fiie sweet-water pears 
of the season, fiill of juicy and over-abounding 
deliciousnoss ; he is like, in riior^ all that is 
pleasing, good, and jovial.] 

Unch Tim, the " eatirioai-noeed 
gentleman. 

There is a certain *'I do not like thee. 
Doctor Fell,” Ming, and an ” I do,” that 
have rarely deceived us. With the latter, the 
satirioal-nosed gentleman inspired us at first 
sight. There wu tho humourist, with a dash 
of the antiquary, heightened wHh a legible 
expression that nature sometimes stamps on 
Hbr higher order of intelligonees. What a 
companion, wo thou^t, fbr *^lloand about 
our ooal-fiire,” on a winter’s evening, or ” Un- 
der the green-wood tree,” on a sommor^s day 1 

“ Further particulare** of Unole Tim. 

** Never knew Uncle Tim wu like all tho 
world. Would, for all the world’s sake, that 
all the world wore like Uncle Tim !” 

" A worthy character.” 

" Sir, he holds in bis heari^ all the four 
honours, Truth, Honesty, Affection, and Be* 
uevoleuce, in the great game of humanity, and 
plays not for lucre, but love ! 1 fear you 
thi^ me strangely femiliur — impertinent too, 
perhaps. But his portrait, so gra^ieal and 
complete, is a spell as powmful u Odin’s to 
breaik silence. Besides, 1 detest your exclu- 
siyes— sentimeiitaliBing ! soliloquising !— their 
shirt-collars, affectedly turned down, puts my 
oholer up ! Give me the human fhoe divine, 
the busy haunts of men, the ftiU tide of human 
existenoe.” 

Convivia/ism in full bloom. 

The oonversation now took a more Hvely 
turn. Mr. Bosky fired off his Jokes right and 
1^; and if there be truth in phydognomy, 
‘ Uncle l^ofhy 


die animated countenance of UncL ^ 
beamed with eomplacenoy and Joy. He ww 
in fill! 801 ^, and Bhoweied fortii his wH and 
eloquence tnglloriouB profiision, beauty follow- 
ing umm beauty. Thus another Attic hour 
glided in^eroeptibly away. The sddnigbt 
chimes, at length awaonuiied us to depa^* 
A galaxy of stun had risen in the undiouded 
firmamant, and a refreshing air toathed 
around. ’And as we had ittai^tiinfl% during 
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Hqd the Boene of battle bee^the^hiimble, fo]\. 
I^ttea IWgenoe^ and tlw time twenty years 
back, the chief ini^t hare won fewer games 
than he did in the Tuileries. 

In the thonsand*and-one tomes of memoirs 
printed, relatireiy tcrthe modem Charlemagne 
— Bommniie, Marohand, and others have re- 
corded sereral anecdotes connecting Napolem 
with chess. 1 dhall here introduce one, hi- 
therto inedited, which comes to me direct from 
M. do la BourdonnaiB; who moeived that, and 
other ourions details upon the subject, tct- 
bally, from the Due de Bassano, Count Mer- 

* litt, and M. Amedeo Jaubort. It is weU 
known, that in Egjpt, Buonaparte constantly 
played chess with M. Jaubert; his chief oroo- 
nents, tliat way, during the Polish and Rus- 
eian campaigns, as well as during the armis- 
\ioe of Vicuna, previously, in 1809, having 
been Murat, Berthier, Bourrionne, and the 
Duo de Bassano. It is a fact, tliat the majo- 
rity of Napoleon’s marshals were ohess-play- 
ers. Eumne de Beauhamois patronised the 
art; and Murat many times kept the Due de 
Bassano planted at the chess-board the greater 
part of the night. But now for my Napoleon 
anecdote, in almost the very words of de la 
Bourdonuais. 

While about to enter upon the famous Po- 
lish campaign, the emperor was one day play- 
ing chess in the Tuileries with Marshal Ber- 
thier, when the Persian ambassador was an- 
nounced, as requesting an audience. The 
game was at an intorcBting crisis, and Napo- 
leon would no more permit it to bo suspended, 
than would Charles of Sweden leave his cboss- 
board when the Turks commenced battering 
down his house in Bonder. Buonaparte or- 
dered the ambassador to bo shown in, and M. 
Amedeo Jaubert was oommando<i to the pre- 
sence as interpreter. The emporor continued 
his game with Berthier, overwhelming the 
astounded Persian with questions all the while, 
in his usual rapid mode of asking to gmn in- 
formation. The Mussulman found it difficult 
to plant his repMos suitably; the various to- 
pics being Turkey, Persia, Mohammed, and 
the Koran; Eastern harems, wives in sacks, 
the vaccine, military discipline, and ten thou- 
sand other matters. The Persian, however, 
steered his way like the really skUful diplo- 
matist ho was. He exalted Persian institutes 
to the seventh heaven, or a little higher, and 
dwelt especially upon the horae-soldiers of 
Ispahan, as being the finest cavalry in the 

• W^d. Napoleon good-humouredly disputed 
fhc assertion, and interrupted the son of Iraun 
more than on&e; hut the ambassador oon- 
stantly returned with his pot cavalry to the 
cbaigS, and, getting warmer by degrees, pro- 
noun^ his judgment with even more and 
more decision. ** TJmre could be no doubt 
about it,— the fret soldiers of Europe were 
excdilent— -but the Persian horse!” Napoleon 
laughed outright as the intmpreter rendered 
the seDtsaocs^ French; and oarriesdy ad- 
dressing .Jaid^ in reply, said, " TcH bim 


to-morrow vac’ll diew him a little cavalry 
hero.” The Persian' made his salaam, and 
quitted -the palace. The long -contested 
ohess-game was not even then finished. While 
pondering over the subsequent moves, tbo em- 
peror found time to issue certain brief orders 
upon slips of paper, oentralxsing upon Poyis 
the instant march of various bodies of horse- 
soldiers from their eaEtonxnents in the vioinity. 
Like the knights on the ohess-board, ho had 
them all in ms hand. The subject was not 
again alluded to; the game.was played out; 
but the next morning ^w forty thousand 
French cavalry deffie before Napoleon and 
the Persian envoy, in all the glittering pomp 
of military deooration. Paris beheld- that Ca- 
valry almost for the last tune. Moscow 
awaited them. 

9tU antf Otitnettf. 

BLABTIMO BOeXS. 

Mb. Maybb, mining snperintendant at Gon- 
genback, in the Duchy of Baden, has disco- 
vered that colophonium (rosin,) mixed with 
gunpowder, in the proportion of one ounce to 
a pound, doubles the strength of the powder, 
so that in blasting, one ounce may be used 
instead of two, and with greater e^t. The 
gunpowder and rosin should be intimately 
blended. Mr. Mayer made this discovery 
accidentally, from putting a piece of paper, 
on which there happened to be some sealing- 
wax, into his gun, as wadding, whou, on firing 
his gim, the effect being as if ho had used a 
double charge, he was knocked down by tbo 
recoil. This he imputed to the resiu, — tlio 
principal ingredient in sealing-wax, — and 
which bo has since proved to be the potent 
cause. — Surveyor^ Engineer, and Arehi- 
tec^a Journal, 

MIDDLE AGE ART. 

An ancient stained glass window hss been lately 
erected in the church of St. George's, llanover- 
squaro. It belouged formerly to a convent at 
Malines. llie subject is, The Genealogy of 
Our Lord,” according to his human nature, as 
derived from^esse, through the twelve Kings 
of Judah, previous to the Babylonian captivity. 
In the centre of the lower part is the f^re of 
J esse seated, the roots of a vine are on his head. 
On his right are Aaron and Esaias; on his left, 
Moses and Elias. 

MEW MUSKET, 

Tee Frqpch papers give an account of expe- 
riments whieh have been making at St. Etienne 
with a uew muaket, riie invention of M. Phi- 
lippe Mathieiu These muskets, callcdynai/a d 
8i» eoupg,^ aye capable of makipg, six dis- 
charges, all independent of each ether, .and so 
to be fixed singly, or, according to wiU, alto' 
gether. Ono of these new muskets fi^ 8,000 
charges^ without clfoetim| ihe slightest de- 
raogementefaipypartirfm^ . 
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PARTICULARS OF THE LOSS OF THE as forwa^tLand fortlnritii dimbeth up to 
MARY ROSE, AT SPITHEAD* the top of the ehip, and there sitting, the king 

iw jfTT ▼ itnvT V asked of him, what news!— who told him that 

« . V he had Bight of three or four ships, but, Mho 

MncH interest haTiii(| been excited by the se* thought, they were mert^antsj but it was not 
cent reeoyexy of portions of this ill-fhted ship, lon^etoo he had de^ed a great nuinbor. 


she was sunk by tiio fire of the enemy, it may 
not be inopportune to quote the account given 
by an eye-witness. Sir Peter Carew, of Mohum 
Ottery, county Devon, whose narrative has 
been preserved by his biographer, John Vowell, 
aliqi Hooker, of t^p city of Exeter, and pub» 
lishod in the 28th volume of the Archaiohffia, 
from a MS. in the possession of Sdr Thomas 
Fhillipp, Bart. After the account of the. en- 
gagement between the English and French 
Socts, he proceeds thus: — 

^*Not long after, the seas being waxed 
calm, and the weather very fair, the French 
galleya, having wind and weaker at will, 
they would also needs range and scour the 
seas; and finding them clear, and the English 
navy to bo laid up in harbour, they came along 
all the south coast of England, even unto the 
Tslo of Wight, where some of them landed, and 
did much harm; and some came unto ftio haven 
of Portesmouth, there boing^ne ver a ship at that 
instant in that readiness. The king, who, upon 
the news hereof, was come to Portesmouth, 
fretted, and His teeth stood on an edge, to 
see thh bravery of his enemies, to come so 
near his nose, and he not able to encounter 
with them; wherefore immediately the beacons 
wore set on firo throughout the wholo coast, 
and forthwith such was the resort of the peo- 
ple as were snfilcient to guard the laud from 
the entering of the Frenchmen; likewise com- 
mandments wore sent out for all the king’s 
ships, and all other ships of war, which were 
at London and Queenborow, or elsewhere, 
that they should with all speed possible make 
haste and come to Portesmouth; which things 
were accordingly performed. The French- 
men, perceiving that they coold do no good by 
tanying there, departed again to the soas. 
The king, as soon as his whole fieet was come 
together, willeth them to set all things in 
order, and to go to the seas; which things 
being done, and every ship cross- sailed, and 
every captain knowing his chargo,^ it was the 
king’s pleasure to appoint Sir George Carewe 
to be vice-admiral of that journey; and had 
appointed unto him a ship named the Marye 
Hose, which was as fine a ship, as strong, and 
as well appointed, as none bettor in the i-ealm. 
And at their departure the king dined aboard 
wi^ the lord-admiral. Viscount Mh^e, in his 
ship, named the Greato Henry, aud was there 
served by the Lord-adminil, Sir Gk««ge Ga- 
rewe, this gentleman, Peter Carewe, mm their 
uncle, Sir Gawen Carewe; and with such 
others only as were appointed to that voyage 
Uttd service. The king, being at dinner, willed 
Bome one to go up to the top, and see whether 
he oould see any&ing at the seas. The word 
^ no sooner spohe^ but that Peter Carewe 


were, as he thought, a fioet of men-of-war. 
The king, supposing them to bo French men- 
of-war, as they were indeed, willed the boai^ 
to bo taken and every man to go to his 
fillip, as also a long boat to come and carry 
him on land; and, west, he hath secret talks 
with the Lord-admiral, and then he hath the 
like with Sir George Carewe, and, at his de- 
parture from him, took his chain from bis 
neck, withal great whistle of gold pendant to 
the same, and did put it about the neck of Sir 
George Carewe, ^ving him also therewith 
mahy good and comfortable words. The king 
then took his boat and rowed to the land; 
and every other captain went to his ship ap- 
pointed unto him. Six George Carewe, being 
entered into his ehip, commanded every man 
to take his place, and the sails to be hoystod; 
bat the same was no sooner done, but that tho 
Marye Rose began to heel, that is, to lean on 
the one side. Sir Gawen Carewe, being then 
in his own ship, and seeing the same, callod 
jfor the master of his ship, and told him thereof, 
and asked him what it meant! who answered, 
that if she did hool, she was like to be cast 
away. Then the said Sir Oawoii, passing by 
the Marye Rose, called out to Sir George Ca- 
rewe, asking him how he did! who answered, 
that ho had a sort of knaves, whom he oonld 
not mlo. And it was not long after, but that 
tho said Marye Rose, thus heeling mone and 
more, was drowned, with 700 men which were 
in her ; whereof very few escaped. It chanoed 
unto this gentleman, as the common proverb 
is, ** the more cooks, tho worst potage.*’ He 
had in this ship 1 00 manners, the worst of 
them being able to be a master in the best 
iibip within the realm, and they so maligned 
and disdained one the other, that refpsiDg to 
do tblit which they should do, were careless to 
do that they ought to do; and so, contending 
in envy, perishM in forwardness. The king, 
this meanwhile, stood on the land, and saw 
this tragedy, .as also the lady, the wife to Sir 
George Carewe, who with this sight fell into 
a swoonifig. The king, being oppressed with 
sorrow on every sido, comforted her, and 
thanked God for tho other, hoping that of a 
bard beginning the;ra would follow a better 
ending. And notwithstanding this loss, the 
service appointed went forward as soon SiS 
dPind and weather would serve; and the ve- 
stdue of the fleet, being about the number of 
105 sails, took tho soas. The Frendhmen 
perceiving same, like as a sort of sheep 
running into the fold, they shifted away, and 
got them into their harbours; thinking it bet- 
ter fo lie there in a safe shin than to euooun- 
tmr with them of whom thqy should UtUe 
win.*? 
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Cfir 

Hie eye of the aiMter fktteth the eaiUe. 

The Kami$ehaikan» drink tea like the Chi- 
nese, withonteiigWftlMlatterboiiigjSxeeediii^ 
dear ; so mnoh so, that a handful of sum is 
considered an invahiable present, and wins aU 
hearts. 

Barry ComvmU on True Lonei — 

Let who hUI ailmlre—iuluK* 

Her whom viilK<ir erowda^o Piafee ; 

/ yriU UfM my Inne the mere 
1Fhe% skeJUllM on mV dayt / 

Trui*T* lirmer. will I hr, 

Wlwu the ti iitii«llkt* fail or flee.— KeepMOke, 1841. 

Newapaper Presa in Auairalia, — The 
state of the newspaper press in Anstralia may 
serre to some idea of the condition of the 
island. There are, altog[ether, no loss than 
twenty-ono journals. The Colaniatf the A ua- 
tralian, the Sydney Herntd^ the Auatredian 
C%fo»«o/o, and the Sydney Gazette^ come 
ont three times a-week ; the Sydney Monitor 
comes ont six times a-week ; the Commereial 
Journal twice ; the Government Gazette 
once a week. Of the rest, throe are published 
at Port Phillip, two at New Zealand, six at 
Hohart Town, and two at Launceston. 

" Ueataiaaimua ImherP — in tlie Torrid 
Zone, the rains are so deluging, and their pour 
so terrible, as to compel even a dnck to use 
an umbrella. 

Stormy Petrel — Two stormy petrels, or as 
they are commonly called, ** Mother Cary’s 
Chiokons,” have been driven on the English 
coast by storm. This auf^ra a severe winter. 
The first taken up in a state of exhaus- 
tion,* in a field about four miles from Bir- 
mingham, on Wednesday, the 18th nit.; and 
the other was picked up on Bagshot Heath, 
during one of the late hurricanes, by Lord 
WllHam Bm^ord. 

The Cireaaaiaine only consider a woman 
as of one-half the value of a warrior ; our fair 
readers will be shocked to hear, that the l^nl 
fine for slaying one, is only one-half t||e fine 
for killing a man.— ZonpirorM. 

The Revolutionary Mob, — When Castine 
was about to asoend the cart, the revolntion- 
fury oTowd sarrounded it, shouting, ^ To the 
gmllothie ! to the guUlotino !**—** I’m TOing 
there, eanaiile t” exclaimed the dd soldier, 
^ can*t you wait I** 

^ Go to Chureh whoto the bell rinps.”— 
In the Theatre^ a place cannot kept after 
the first act ; bat in a Church, those who have 
pews, think they are entitled to keep them 
until the middle of tiie eervice. ^ 

Pigs are said to resemble a fortnight^ be- 
eanse they go tecck, weeh, and are the only 
Jewels wmefa a Jew may not touch. 

A ShephePdeaa : — 


Pirei Ceaeh in JBnyland^lt appears that 
the first coach was bronght from Holland -by 
WiUiiai Boonen, a Dutchman, in 1564, who 
was Queen Klimbeth’s coaobman. ^And, 
indeed,** says a contemporary, ^ a coach was 
a stra^ monster in tboee days, and the sight 
of it put both horse and man into amasement; 
some said it was a great orab-sheU brought 
ont of China ; and some imagined it to be 
one of the pam temples, in which the canni- 
bals adored die devil.” 

The Country in Eftylandr^Thm is a 
charaoter about the epuntry in Eng^nd, 
which we find nothing to resemble on the 
Continent of Europe ; its peculiar greenness, 
the richness of its hedges, the venerableness 
of ite trees, the abundance of its streams and 
rivulets, and the beanty of the cattle which 
^pple its moiris, are nnrivallod and almost 
nnresembled. 

Time , — ^Time is a forest in the land of eter- 
nity— we are travelling through it. This fo- 
rest is a vast one; there are things great and 
beautiful in it, and the mind of man shall ron 
der it more beautiful still; but it will at last 
be cleared* away from the land it cucumbers, 
and our dwellings will then bo In the region 
of infinite delight. 

Smrit of the Ape.— We measure time by 
the little space over which our life is spread, 
and lose sight of the groat past and rature, 
which form the minhow-aroh of time, in which 
onr life and onr age is but a single trembling 
drop. 

Perugino is soon to advantage in Floronco, 
the celebrated picture formerly in Sta. Chiara 
being now in the Palazzo I’itti. Having been 
always exposed to the sun in its original place, 
it is now somewhat faded, but Vasari speaks 
of the beanty of the oolonring as new in the 
art when the work appeared; and, in describ- 
ing the snbjeet, the disciples and others mourn- 
ing over the dead Saviour, says— The Marys, 
having atopped weeping^ look on the dead 
with wonder and love.** , 

Htnrka. — ^In the reign of Edward the Third, 
it was made felony to steal a hawk; and to 
take its eggs, even in a person's own ground, 
was puniflhable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, besides a fine at the king’s pleasure. 

The Oftedropa , — A child, one too wise and 
good fiir this world, saw on a summer’s mom- 
mg, that the dewdrops did not lie and natter 
upon the flowers, for the angry sun came iu 
ns might, and dried them up, and they were 
seen no more. Soon a rainlKm’ was seen in 
the elondi^ and his fhther told him, ^ There 
are the dewdrops over which thou diM grieve, 
and they now riilne in splendour in heaven, 
and no foot can crush them; and, remember, 
my ehild, if thou vanishest soon trom. earth, it 
wiU be to shine in heaven.” 


Kailr M Balqr— fiiirf tm Fenrl, LONDON . Frmtad omd pMiakee hy J, LlBBtHD, 

W «• ilie foiih «ir tUat yuaos fliiU 148. iKf, (mot Hemmat ileeia); end aetd be »- 

, Who Ud forth Ihv Niin«r*s flpek. BtM mA lan eod Nemamem^lo PABIS^ tyei,tha 
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GRAVE OP NAPOLEON, 

AT ST. HEL^A. 

[The following orinnal aooount, appended io 
OUT ongrariiig, of Napoleon’s Tomb, is from 
the pen of the sam^ talented Correspondent 
who famishes us with the drawing : — ] 

On the left side of James Valley, a road, aptly 
enough called “ Side Path,” winds gradually 
up the barren and rugged jpido of the moun- 
tain, and leads to the interior of the island, 
affording soveral fine panoramio, but not any 
that can bo termed piotumsque, views. The 
ilrst object of interest whieh meets the eye on 
this mouutain track, is the Briars, the house 
oeeupied by Napoleon for some time after his 
arrival in the island, and until old Longwood 
could be divested of a slight portion of its 
wretched garb, and be reported in a /ii state 
to receive within its miserable walls, the ci- 
devant occupant of the most sploi^did palaces 
uudor the sun. It is prettily situaTOd, on the 
sunny side of the hill, in the midst of a neat 
garden, and possesses somewhat of our English 
notions of cottage comfort; while a run of 
water, gurgling over the rooks in the back- 
ground, and leaping upwards of a hundred 
feet into an old vo1(.anic crater, throws a little 
life into the scene ; but the great characteristic 
feature of the surrounding country is that of 
sterility and stern inhospitality. When tlie 
summit of the hills is gained, a rather agree- 
able and nnusnal change takes place, the land 
being more ouUivated than in the lower parts 
of the island adjoining the town. Plantation 
House, the residenco of the Governor, and se- 
veral neat villas, with some thriving young 
timber around them, are scattered rather 
thiokly over the landscape. The American 
aloe, sot out in rows as ronces for the ouclo- 
snres, is very luxuriant, and its magnificent 
appearance quite sets at rest the erroneous 
old notion that it flowers but once in a hun- 
dred years. The climate of St. Helena, in- 
deed, appears particularly suitable to the 
plant, as its splendid flower is seen in thick 
clusters at every joint of the stem. The 
lowering of it appears to depend solely upon 
the growth of the plant, which is rapid ao- 
oording to the temperature of the climate ; 
and wliile at the Cape of Good Hope it is 
seen in as full perfection as at St. Helena ; in 
the more northern latitudes, as in England, it 
is longer arriving at maturity. 

The island* is perhaps cultivated as far as 
* Tins eiitranelwd oout of St. Holena oounto w 
manyeabnoti* as then are non ia tlie garrlsoo, namely, 
400 : iluriug the rapHvity of Uw Em|ieror, there 'were 
4^000 soldlem. At the present day, the total popula- 
fion of the tale Is eompoaed of the Karrisoii, Euron^os, 
'•UnNM» the ffieater iNurt of whom ate of mixed blood, 
and some Chinese ; and very oerUiidy, this number, 
small as it i*, will materially daeteose. so soon as the 
aslies of Na|x>leon are removed. Its commercial influ. 
enee has Ukeaisa Oillen off scuibly, and will iierhaps 
do so yet more, for, set the present day, there is not a 
•liiu flCiniiif from the Ga|iei. and eanyiiig passengers, 
vhish dose not Oblige Itself, after egreement amCng 
tlie arew, to pot in at lamw Town. .Ita. commeree 
wltli China Is alr^y a blank. As to the rest, every- 
thfe^ la fdorbitniitly dear,— Zvlfer per the JitroUie, 
ffhpt.«,lS40. 


the broken and volcanic tiatnre of the ground 
will admit ; but its produce is extremely 
small ; and an English farmer would say that 
the approaches to anything like ajg;ricnlture 
were very limited and unpretending. The 
lower class of islanders subsist principally 
upon salt provisions ; and ..he troops, during 
the period from 1313 to 182), when there was 
a strong garrison, were solely confined to such 
rations, except on their Sovereign’s birthday, 
and on other high days and holidays, while 
the richer portion of the inhabitants depend 
on vessels touching frouh the Capo, th<^ com- 
manders of which, allured by the tempting 
bait offered, have ever been too prone to part 
with the stock laid in for cabin consumpti'^ 
leaving their passengers on short eovam* 
during the remainder of the homeward^^ 
voyage. Mackarel is plentiful enough lu its 
season, and all forestalling is so strictly for- 
bidden, and the injunction of it attended to, 
that we could not prevail upon some fisher- 
men to sell us a few, which they t'lken on 
the anchorage ground, until tl „ 
fairly exposed in the markeiP^*® wl, 
bo ii^giuod, is extremely soaroe ; for although 
furze is cultivated for that purpose, it is too 
quick in burning, even with the strictest eco- 
nomy, for a Bumcient supply to be obtained. 
Vegetables and fruit of every kind thrivo 
well, but thoy also command high prices, 
owing to their great demand by the shipping. 
Our host, however^ ftimished us with the beat 
practical illustration of the cost of keeping 
house in St. Helena, and spared us endless 
inquiry on that score, by charging us at the 
rate of 23 shillings per head for a modera te 
dinner, and 1.3 shillings for the hire of a single 
saddle horse for a coiiplo of hours. 

But to come at once to the great and lead- 
ing feature of the islaud — the Grave of Napo- 
leon. A narrow path, partially covered with 
rankling weeds, turns to the loft from the 
road between James Town and Longwood, 
and descends abruptly into the most fertile 
little valley in the iriand. The tomb, sitnatcfl 
in the trough, if it may be^so termed, of this 
little dell, consists of three plain slabs of 
stone, slightly elevated above the level of the 
ground, and is surrounded by an iron railing, 
over whioh five old willows droop thoir 
branches. An outer palisade of wood encir- 
cles a considerable area of grass, and serves 
as a protection to the willows against cattle ; 
but thoy have sadly suffered from the hands 
of other ruthless visitors, who apparently 
were resolved upon carrying them aWay, rwt 
and branch, being anything but satisfied with 
obtaining some sl^ht memento of this interest- 
ing spot. At the wicket of the outer railing 
stands a sentry-box ; in this is deposited thr 
^ Visitor’s Book,” filled as usual with r 
strange componnd of names, and stations i 
life, and an nnusually strange quantity o 
lachrymose effusions, matiy of which bear the 
stamp of having been laboured and conned 
over throui^ many a weary 4^ before, the 
author caught a distant glimpse of St. Helena. 
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Many a visitor had givon to tho world, in 
crude and unpolished rhyme, the wild and 
worthless thoughts that rushed upon his 
imagination at tho time, in compliance with 
the request of the old veteran in charge 
tho tomb, that " ho would write what his 
thoughts Wei’S and many a humble and de- 
voted follower of iNapoleon had wept over the 
page until he had obliterated the very record 
ho had struggled so to ma&o. Had 1 not been 
an eye-witness of the strange emotions dis- 
played by these last, I could scarcely luiyo 
credited that such scenes were acted in real 
life.* The spring fi^m which water was daily 
carried to Lougwood for Napoleon's table, 
''scs in the bank immodiatoly in rear of tho 
ntry-box, and it was hl^e ho used to sit for 
" daily with Bertrand or sonio member of 
iiio lamily, who lived on tho height by tho 
road side at tho head of tho valley. The spot 
wliere his remains were iriton'cd was of his 
own selection, provid(;d that his original ro- 
niiost. that they might rest on the banks of 
vroni and hih '-] not be complied with. For 
thev.shiiodiately subsequent to his 
death, a military guard was stationed over 
the grave, two little wood cabins being erected 
for the officer and men, a short distance from 
the spot ; but now an old sergeant, (Wallis,) 
of the .5:id regiment, (tho grenadiers of which 
corps boro the body to the grave,) lias sole 
charge of tho place, and stands in a fair way 
of amassing a tolerable fortune, in his doublo 
capacity of sliowman and retailor of slips (so 
called) of tho w’illows, wliich have taken root 
in his garden, to all visitors who do not foe 
liigh enough to obtain a bond fide cutting 
from ono of the trees ; but I being fortunately 
in possession of tho great master-key to the 
veteran's heart, ho charitably permitted me 
to help myself to a healthy branch of the 
willow, and to carry away a handkerchief 
filled with earth from tho head of the grave, 
between tho stone slabs which cover the vault, 
and the iron railing. My prize soon took 
root and flourished in its parent earth ; but, 
like everything on which we set too great a 
value, it was too much petted and. fondled, 
and it withered and died. A friend, who was 
lately there, tells mo, that permission is no 
louger granted to Tisitors to enter eyeiC the 
outer area, in consequence of tho injuries douo 
to tho willows, three only of which remain — 
the others had doubtless arrived at a good old 
ago, as they were i^opped long before 1 saw 
them ; but at the time I speak of, three of tho 
irou rails, were raised out of tho sockets, so as 
to allow me to creep in and stand on the 
tomb—^not a name, not a word, was ougravod 
upon it : it is said that his countrymen would 
' not be satisM wiUi the title of ‘‘ Qcnor.al,'’ 
\aud that our home authoritios would not allow 
Ihat of L’Empereur.” A few short years, 
'however, have wrought a wonderful oliange ; 
still I dionld doubt whether tho marble tomb 
under the dpme pf tbo Hotel des Invalides, 
with all its pomp and grandeur, will ever have 


j^a^tho of the interest possessed by the simple 
^ rough slabs in deep valley at St. Helena. 
Within the railing at tho head of the tomb, 
a circle of dead twigs marked the spot where 
Madame Bertrand had planted that beautiful 
little flower, the " forget-me-noV** In this 
simple act, as my fellow- pilgrim observed, 
^ there was something pathetic and affisctlng : 
the 'flowers were watered by her tears ; each 
other weed was .plucked away by her hand, 
nor allowed to rankle over the grave ; but 
this fitourishod and was cherished, and in a 
E^ort time over-ran a great portion of the 
-tomb— ‘but ovoii it died ; when the rains set 
in, and tho ohilling blast swejit over tho val- 
ley, it porishod.” And he, too, my onthu- 
siastic, gencrons friend, whopo name, hod he 
been spared, would have been enrolled high 
on the list of tho gallant sons of his country ; 
he, too, died — and his bones, iike Ihoso, alas ! 
of too many of my unfortunate comrades, 
have long since wliiteued on the plains of 
India. £. T. C. 


DISINTURMENT OV THE ILEMAINS OP NAPOLEON. 

The disinterment of tho remains of Napoleon, 
according to the official roi>ort, took place on 
tho Kith of October last, aiid began at ten 
o'clock, 

“ On tho removal of tho exterior wooden 
coffin, a leaden coffin was discovered, and next 
to this a wooden : tho cover of tliis third 
coffin being removed, a tin ornament, slightly 
msted, was seen, wliich was removed, and a 
while satin slicet perceived, which was ro- 
movod with the greatest precaution by tlio 
doctor, and Napmeon's body was exposed to 
view. Uis features wore so littlo changed, 
that bis face was recognized by tlioso w]n» had 
known him when alive. The diffbreut articles 
which had been deposited in the coffin were 
found exactly as placed. The uniform, orders, 
and hat, were very little changed. 'ITio en- 
tire person presented tho appearance of ono 
lately interred.” 

l>r. Giiillard, (Romi Julien,) the surgeon cf 
the Bello Poulc frigate, who was present at 
the disinterment, gives the following account 
of tho state in which he found the body of the 
Emperor : — 

Tho body of the Emperor had an easy 
position, the same as when he was placed in 
the coffin ; tho superior members were 
slretcl^cd out, tho lower part of tlie arm and 
tho left hand resting on Bie corresponding 
thigh; the inferior members somewliat de- 
pressed. The head, a littlo raised, Zf sted on 
a^ushion ; his skull of ample volume, and his 
hi£^ and broad forehead, wore covered with 

* A. vi«itctr to tbo tomb, so n mitly ns tbe 9tb of 
Sefitember, tIhw wriU'S of othir floWv-si— " Ncht Ilia 
•lub. wliere the allies of Nnpoleoti rest, sprhigB up a 
tutt lllien. uiid a elninp of geraufum, plnmted by tlio 
liand ufMudnmc Hertnind. uud which bloom thans as 
a token of devotion. My eotiduetorgava aw leavii to 
coU one of these leaves.'* 

3b2 
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y^ovidi tefamonts, hard and Tory ftdhoreiiti^< 
The orbs of the eyes offered the same appear- 
ance, and the upper part was lined with eye- 
lids; the balls it the eyes were entire, but 
had lost somowhat of their volume and shape. 
The eyelids oomplet^y closed, adhered to the 
under psorts, and were hard ; the bones of the 
nose, and the tegumonts which cofTored them, 
were well preserved ; the tube and the sides 
alone, had suffitred. The <$lioeks were full. 
The teguments of that portion of the face 
were remarkable for their soft supple feel, 
and their whitish colour ; those of tbo ohi4 
were slightly bluish, and derived that colour 
from .the beard, which appeared to have 
grown after doatlL The chin itself was not 
in the least altered ; and still preserved the 
character peculiar to Napoleon’s countenance. 
The lips were thinnod and asunder, and throe 
of the firont teeth, extremely white, wore seen 
under the upper lip, which was slightly raised 
to the left. The bauds were perfect, and did 
not exhibit any sort of alteration -; if the arti- 
culations had lost their motions, the skin ap- 
peared to have preservod the colour of life ; 
and the fingers bore long, adherent, and very 
white nails ; the legs were enclosed in boots, 
but in consequence of the threads of the latter 
being worn, the four lust toes were visible on 
both sides. The skin of these toes was a dull 
white, and the nails were still adherent. The 
front region of the thorax was strongly de- 
pressed in the middle ; the coats of the abdo- 
men hard, and fallen in ; the members ap- 
peared to have preserved their shape under 
tlie clothes which covered them. 1 pressed 
the left arm, it was hard, and bad lost somo- 
what of its volume.” 

The body was not exposed to the air longer 
than two minutes at most, which wore neties- 
sary for the surgeon to take measures to pre- 
vent any alteration ; the coffins were then im- 
mediately olosed, the leaden soldered down, 
and strongly fixed in the new leaden coffin 
sent from Paris, which was likewise carefully 
soldered down. It was thon afterwards 
placed in the Ghapelle Ardcnte” of the Belle 
Poule fri^te, anterior to its sailing for 
France. Having reached Cherbourg, it is 
now on its road to Paris. 

MISTLETOE, 

The magical properties of the Mistletoe, arc 
mentioned both by Virgil and Ovid. 

Apttleitts has preserved some verses of the 
poet LeHus, in which he mentions the mistle- 
toe, as one of the things necessary to make a 
magician. 

In the diurk ages, a similar bdief prevailed, 
aud even to this present day, the peasants of 
HoU^in, and some other countries, call the 
mistletoe, the " Spectre’s Wand,” from a sup- 
position, that holding a branch of mistletoe in 
the hand, will not only enable a man to see 
ghosts, but to force them to speak to him. 

The, mistletoe is peouliar to Christinas and 
its revels.— Denis/’i ^Merrie England,'* 


TALE OF A BRIGAND. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

(Concluded from page 356.) 

Tret arrived at the eottage; a neat serving 
girl came to welcome her new and lovely mis- . 
tress, and Nina also was surprised to see signs 
of other inhabitants. She questioned Pietro, 
who replied that some friends of his from a 
distant part of the Campagna were at present 
in that neighbourhood, aud that he had offered 
them a home in this cot during their stay. 
" Who arc your friends, Pietro, love!” asked 
his young bride — aud what intelligence did 
not Pietro’s answer convey to her fond heart. 
" Now hush thee, dearest Nina, thou art mine 
own — ^my own most darling wife; man cannot 
part thee from me now — thou wilt not throw 
a gloom over thy Pietro by thy anger, neitlier 
wilt thou betray thy husband, love. My 
friends are — Gaeparmi and his men ! — and 
thou, most lovely Nina, art a bandit's bride! 
Nay, Nina, look not in such Bpes^esB Aorror^ 
buf prepare thee to receive my chief as be- 
comoa his faithful servant’s wifo.” During 
this speocli, poor Nina’s lioart had been the 
scene of many contending feelings; first, hor- 
ror inexpressible had filled her mind, but she 
adored Pietro, she was liis wife, in him, there- 
fore were concentrated all her feelings; all lior 
duties upon eartli regarded him, and Nina 
murmured not. With calmness, and with a 
look of unutterable love, she replied, " A ban- 
dit’s bride! no, no, I’iotro, thy brido, most 
true, but do not call thyself a robber. Yet, 
Pietro, husband, I am tliine, I will serve thee 
in all 1 can with honour to myself; I will re- 
ceive thy chief with courtesy; but, Pietro, re- 
member, not even for thp safety can I ever 
assist thee to pursue thy lawless course, Oh, 
leave this band, belov^ Pietro. Let us re- 
turn to Rome; 1 will labour for thy honour- 
able support, aud no toils shall ever draw a 
murmur from me, but thine ill-gotten wealth 
I will not help th^ to obtain; nay, more, Pie- 
tro, 1 shall feel it my duty to oppose thy chief, 
and endeavour to forewarn his intended vic- 
tims of their impending danger; and thee, be- 
loved! oh, can I over enjoy thy riches!” At 
this*moment a striker entered, his gallant 
mien and lofty bearing spoke of a most daunt- 
less heart; his dress was dusty and way-worn, 
pistols and stiletto were in his vest, and a car- 
bine in his hand, proclaimed him to have been 
on no peaceful mission, lie advanced to Pie- 
tro saying, " Comrade and dear friend, I pray 
thee introdnoe me to thy lovely bride.” And 
the name of " QasparonV* faltered on Pietro’s 
lips, Nina caiile forward and gracefully re- 
ceived the bandit’s homage; she had alx^dy 
determined upon her foture conduct; she con- 
sented to appear content among a horde 
robbers, and Pietro still more idolised his 
wifo. Days passed on, he went for, and was 
away for weeks together, but when he returned 
laden with spoil, Nina would not look at the 
jewels he Oifore^ but silently and quietly she 
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performed a wife’s best dntieB to her guilty 
husband, uoyer breathing a murmur of com- 
plaint, but resolutely resolyed never to par- 
take by any voluntary act, in bis crimes. At 
last the time arrived when she had to summoh 
all her virtuous resolution ; when ^e had to 
use her power to save helpless victims from a 
cruel fate. * * * * xhe bandit’s cot 
was filled with fierce and armed men. The 
Marchese D’Alvola was expected to pass on 
his way to Home. The Marchese, an old and 
most wealthy man, was, with his fair daugh- 
ter, about to return to his palace in Rome. 
They would be a rich prize for Gasparoni’s 
baud — ^thoy were to be attacked, plundered, 
and taken prisoners, until a heavy ransom 
should be received for their liberation. The 
attack was proposed for the next day. How 
then did Nina plead for the old man and his 
helplf^ss child,- and how did she implore her 
Imsband to abstain from joining in the feay. 
Her entreaties were unheeded ; and Gaspa- 
roni and his men sallied forth that evening, 
saying they should lie in ambush among the 
ruins of the aqueducts, until they should per- 
ceive the carriages of the 'old Marchese. 
Nina wept a sad adieu upon Pietro’s breast, 
but she dared not say ** God bless thee.” 
She devontly, however, offered many prayers 
for his protection ; and, invoking the assist- 
ance of the Holy Virgin, she prepared to save 
the victims, marked out for the prey of law- 
less men. Quickly she sped along the road 
between the cottage and Albano. She sought 
the ofilcer who commanded the troops there ; 
and to him she imparted tho danger which 
awaited the Marchese on his route. She re- 
solutely refused to give her name, or to with- 
draw tho veil which covered her lovely, but 
now ashy countenauco. She had performed 
tho duty of a Christian woman; she had 
given w^aming to the helpless of their danger, 
and she now rotumod to her cottage to weep 
and watch, and pray for tho preservation of 
her still beloved Pietro. The weary hours of 
the night passed on, dreary and wretched. 
She could no longer resist the impulse she felt 
prompting hor, to repair to the ruined aque- 
ducts, and be witness to the scene of terror 
which was likely to ensue. W rapping a large 
cloak around hor fragile form, she went forth 
trembling and slone, in the hopes of being 
able to save her beloved Pietro in the moment 
of danger. She gained the ruins which 
knew concealed her husband and his daring 
band; she heard their voices as in close de- 
bate. Secreting herself beneath a solitary 
and crumbling arch, she resolved with patience 
to await the dreadful crisis she felt apprcach- 
hig. Presently the sound of carriage-wheels 
^as heard, and the bandits prepared their 
veapoBB for attack— soon they nuhed into ^e 
^ad, pistols and carbines flashed, and cries 
loud a^ shrill were heard, ^heu the smoke 
cleared off, poor Nina was seen in the midst 
of the oouuot, and she was calling for mercy 
for Pietro. The bandits had little sutipected 


4 . ipsistance they would meet with, they 
dreamt not of the escort bf militaiw which fol- 
lowed the marcheso’s carriage— uiey dreamt 
not of arrest. Some of the bold fellows laid 
bleeding and dying on the ground, others were 
sullen captives in tho sfidiers’ hands. Few, 
very few escaped of the bold outlaw band. 
Poor Nina beheld her husband wounded ami 
dying— she flew to him— she told him the whole 
part she had taken in the dreadfiil scene. He 
raised his dying eyes to her with a look of 
inexpressible love, and his faint voice uttered, 
Bless thee, Nina, thou deseivest a happier 
lot than thou hast had with mo. O bless thee, 
angelio goodness, would 1 had followed thy 
pure counsels. 1 had not, then left thee an 
oiitlaw’B widow. Return to Rome, dear Nina, 
forget thy guilty Pietro, and be happy as thou 
art good and pure.'’ She raised his drooping 
head to her fond and faithful bosom only in 
time to receive his last sigh. Pietro’s spirit 
fled; she, poor thing, fell senseless on the 
bloody ground. They raised her, and carried 
hor to her desolate home, but when she re- 
vived from that long swoon, sho awoko not to 
GODscionancsB, the briglit spark of reason bad 
fled when Pietro breathed his last. For many 
months the lovely maniac was seen to wander 
mid those fatal ruins, seeking for him whom 
she could not find, until, ono day, the polo 
corpse of Nina was discovered by a peasant, 
lying as if in a sweet sleep, beneath that arch 
where sho had been concealed on the dreadftd 
night of the combat. Her gentle spirit had 
at last found rest, and all her woes had ended 
there. But the Roman peasantry still say, 
that a form, like that of Nina’s, often seems, iit 
the stillness of night, to hover round that me- 
lancholy spot, for they say that Nina still seeks 
her husband there. Lauba C. K— s. 


PANTHEISM OF THE HINDOOS. 

Pantheism, a very mischievous rule of fiiith, 
prevails, no doubt, in tho modem creeds of a 
large portion of tho Hindoo population, of 
which tho prodigious multitude of their deities, 
amounting to three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, is, of itself, a sufliciont attestation ; in 
fact, every thing in nature is deified. In or- 
der to elevate the supremacy and nniversaliiy 
of tho one only eternal and omnipotent agent, 
they multi{dy him into principles, in number 
unapproaohaDlo by human computation ; and 
by tms minuteness and multiplicity of separa- 
tion, rcduco all his mighty attribiUoft trom 
tleir supreme greatness to the most trifling 
insignificance. The stupendous majesty of 
the Godhead is attenuated to a mere diadow, 
and under three hundred and thirty millioiis 
cf uncou^ forms, modelled after the camncea 
of jugglers and enthusiasts, we behold the 
Deity cf Hindostan a . monster in seeming-^ 
ehim^, as repulsive as the gorgeous, and 
more hideous than the fabled, hydra. 
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ERASMUS ON. EARLY RISING. ' 

(The BiibJoin«d paper on Early Rising,” 
taken from the Colloqnios of Erasmus, not 
only famishes a rery superior instatiioo, from 
^0 masterly mannor in which the argument 
is developed, of the Socratic mode of rea- 
soni^, but is simple and powerful in its per- 
snasious towards a good and eommendable 
hahitO 

A. To day I was desirous to have mot with 
you, but you wore denied to be at home. 

B. They did not lie altogether. 1 was not 
indeed /or you, but 1 was then very much /or 
mpself,, 

A. What riddle is thatt 

B. You know that old prorerb: ^ I do not 
sleep for all mcm;** nor docs the jest of Nasica 
escape from yoiir memory, to whom, when he 
was desirous to visit his friend Euuius, the 
maid, by order of lior master, denied that ho 
was at homo. Nasica perceived it and depar- 
ted. But when Ennius in turn entered the 
house of his friend Nasica, and asked the boy 
whother ho was within, Nasica shouted from 
the parlour, saying, 1 am not at home.” And 
when Ennius, knowing his voice, said, ** You 
impudent follow, do not 1 know you arc speak- 
ing!” " N ay,” said Nasica,” you are more im- 
pudent, who do not give credit to me, whereas 
I trusted your maid.” 

A. You were perhaps busy! 

B. Nay, swoetly idle. 

A. Again you truulde me with a riddle. 

B. 1 will tell you then, plainly. Nor will 
I call a fig anything clso than a fig. 

A. Tell mo. 

B. 1 was fast asleep. 

A. . What say you! But the eighth hour 
had passed then, whereas the sun rises this 
month before the fourth. 

B. It is free for the sun, for mo indeed, to 
rise even at midnight, so that it bo allowed mo 
to sleep to satisfaction. 

A. But does that happen by chance, or is 
it a custom! 

B. Custom entirely. 

A. But the custom of a thing not good is 
very bad. 

B. Nay, no sleep is pleasanter than after 
the sun is risen. 

A. What hour, 1 pray you, do you usually 
leave your bed! 

B. Between the fourth and ninth. 

A. Time long enough. Queens iiardly are 
BO many hours a-drossiug. But how came you 
into fliat onstomt 

B. Because we generally prolong our fearis, 
games, and Jests, till late of night. We make 
up that loss by morning sleep. 

A. T scarce ever saw a man more pemi- 
oiously prodigal than you. 

B. It seems to me frugality rather than 
prodigality. In the mean time I neither con- 
sume candles nor wear clothes. 

A- Preposterous frugality, indeed, to save 
glasB/hat yon may lose Jewels. Thai philoso- 


pher vras otherwise minded, who, being asked 
what was the most precious thing, answered, 
“ Time.” Moreover, sinoe it is agreed that 
the morning is the best part of the whole da^, 
yon love to lose what is the most pfeoious in 
the most precious thing. 

B. Is that lost which is given to the body! 

A. Nay, it is taken from the body, which 
then is most swootly afibuted, and most of all 
recruited, when it is refreshed with seasonable 
and moderate sleep, and is strengthened with 
morning watching. 

B. But it is pleasant iS sleep. 

A. What can be pleasant to one that per- 
ceives nothing! 

B. This very thing alone is pleasant, to per- 
ceive nothing of trouble. 

A. Bnt they are more happy in that rei^ect 
who sleep in their graves; for sometimes 
dreams are tronblesome to a man asleep. 

B. They say that the body is fattened most 
of all with rieep. 

A. That is the fattening of dormice, not of 
men. Animals that are prepared for feasts 
are rightly fattened. What signifies it for a 
man to x>rocuro fatness, but that he may go 
leadened with a heavier pack t Toll me, if 
you had a servant, whether yon had rather 
have him fat, or lively, and fit for all services! 

B. But 1 am not a servant. 

A. It is enough for me, that you had rather 
have a servant fit for service than well Iht- 
tenod. 

B. Indeed I had rather. 

A. But Plato said that the soul of man is 
the man; that the body is nothing else than 
a house or instrument. You, however, will 
confess, 1 suppose, tliat the soul is tho princi- 
pal part of man, the body the servant of tho 
mind. 

B. Lot it bo so, if you will. 

A. Siune yon would not liave a servant 
heavy, with a liugo belly, but had rather have 
one nimble and brisk, why do you provide a 
lazy and fat servant for the mind! 

B. 1 am overcome with truth. 

A. Now hear another loss. As the mind far 
excels tho body, so you confess that the riches 
of the mind fhr excel tlie good things of tho 
body. 

B. You say what is likely. 

A. But amongst the good things of tho 
mind, wisdom has the first place. 

B. 1 confess. 

A. No part of the day is more usefhl for 
the getting of this than the morning; when 
the sun rising fresli, brings vigour and brisk- 
ness to all things, and dissipates the fumes 
that are accustomed to be exhaled out of tho 
stomach, which are wont to cloud the habita- 
tion of the mind. 

B. I do not say « Nay.” 

A. Now, reokon up for me how much learn- 
ing ybn might get to yourself in those four 
boufS^ whiefi you lose in 80 ,;^pME»aB 0 Bable sleep. 

B. Mu^ indeed. ■ 

A. 1 have experienced that more is done in 
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ono*fi stndiMy in one hour in the morning, than 
jn three in the afteinoon^ and that with no 
damage to the body. 

B. 1 haTe heard bo. 

A. Then oonsider, that if you cast up intjp 
a sum tlie loss of erery day, how great a mass 
it will be. 

B. A huge one truly. 

A. He that squanders away Jewels and gold 
rashly, is reckoned a prodig^, and receives a 
guardian; he who throws away these good 
things, so much more precious, is not ho much 
more scandalously nrodigall 

B! So it appoarsfif we examine the matter 
by right reason. 

A. Now consider that which Plato writ, 
that nothing is more beautiful, nothing more 
lovely than Wisdom; which, if it could bo seen 
with bodily eyes, would attract iucrodible 
love of itself. 

B. But that cannot bo seen. 

A. I confess, not with bodily eyes, but It is 
seen with the eyes of the mind, which is the 
hotter part of man, and where there is lucre* 
dible love, there must be the greatest plea- 
sure, as ohon as the mind confers with such a 
mistress. 

B. You say what is likely. 

(To be concluded in our nest') 

CAPTURE OF L1NCELLE3. 

On entering the town, there was not a house 
ill the place of which the doors and windows 
were not carefully closed. Some of the inha- 
bitants appeared to have deserted it— the re- 
mainder kept close within their dwellings, 
and to the applications of us, their deliverers, 
for food, they paid no attention. It seemed 
however, as if they had not adhered to this 
plan of seclusion all day long, for the dead 
which lay in the streets were plundered; and, 
in some instances, stripped naked. 

Ono fair, delicate-looking youth, an officer, 
as 1 understood, of artillery, with light-brown 
hair, and a skin as white as alabaster, had 
been thus served ; and a more piteous specta- 
cle than he presented, it would be difficult to 
conceive. 

Poor boy 1 a musket-shot had passed quite 
through his head, and there ho lay, his smooth 
and pure cheek stained with his own blood, 
instead of retiting, as it ought to have douo, 
on his mother’s bosom. 

War is a fearful calamity, at the best, 
which we cease to regard, except with horror, 
when we look upon its eftbets as they show 
themselves on the mangled remains m full- 
pewn men ; but, when such a child as this 
has become its victim, our boiTor deepens 
well nigh into agony. 

T declare that the vision d that slight fair 
corpse haunted me for many a day after ; and 
that not unftoquently, 1 have started ftom my 
slc<q», so vivid was the impression of its very 
presettoe near me.— Bav. Q. Oteif^d ^ iJhcUda 


PEATH OF THE CHILDREN BEFORE 
TfltE FATHERS. 

That instead of the rose, thorns and thistles 
should sprout u^that in lieuof felioities and 
pure hymns of Eden, dq>uld prevail the ^es 
of a distressed creation— and instead of tho 
" voice of God, walking in the cool of the 
garden,’* harmonious with all accents of me- 
lodiousness and love, there should he a con- 
version of it into tones of anger and expulsion 
—all these wore as nothing, in compai ison, to 
tlie ominons shadow that ftll upon the heart 
of our First Parent, when ho saw tho palcnesB 
and exanimating power of Death spread over 
the form of his second son Abel. This was 
tho shaft, directed by God’s anger, that drave 
more deeply into his soul, than any former 
visitation, for it was the virtual wounding and 
excoriation of his ^*Qwn flesh and his own 
blood.” 

Among all the afflictions of human life, there 
Is none which causes such sickness of heart as 
the loss of children. The death of parents is 
a part of the order of things. Ono genera- 
tion gocth and another eometh.” Tho fall of 
the worn-out ancient Autumn, is hut a natural 
and necessary precursor of the germination 
and leafing of the Spring. Consonant with 
our notions of general fitness, and the usual 
course of nature, old things becomingly pass 
away” before the new: but when the bolt 
smites the young, and spares tho aged, the 
general cnri'ont of providential rule appears 
to be reverHcd, and Nature revolts at tho in- 
fraction of her most steadfast law. 

Adam, indeed, must have severely felt this 
first visitation, and have been appalled at its 
strangenoBB. True that this death was not 
cficcted iu the usual course of nature ; for it 
wa-s tho result of violence, but that tho “ rich 
case of mortality” — tho outward form— that 
was in Abel of such siiijgular glory, should bo 
subject to so dire mutation — that the flower- 
bloom should die off the cheek— warmth de- 
sert the glossy-white skin — dim and unearthly 
glassiuess fill the eye but late so lustrous with 
bright life— these were things passingly fear- 
ful in the eyes of Adam, who had yet no notion 
of a stoppa^ to existence ; but whose ideas, 
imbibed in Paradise, were corresponsive with 
those of tho Angels, whose bloom and juvene- 
scenoo were to be existiblo for ever. 

That he should ”die the death” was a 
doom which Adam now began to understand, 
and that in a most terrible shape ; for there 
would have been comparatively a richness of 
mercy iu the decree, had the parents first 
J>een allowed to pass away before their child, 
*that in tho contrary case, endued with tenfold 
depth and horror, ;the words of the perilling 
curse. That the righteous Abel, endeared to 
them by every precious association, should 
have been felled by the butcher death,” 
served as a fearful and hideous sample to 
his TOventB, what was the "dying it the 
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At a later period, however, in gaored 
tory, when to die tho death” was become^ 
familiar to mortal men, and acknowledged as 
a law of their nature, Rtill does ‘this occur- 
rence->tho death of children before their 
fathers, appear so uncommon and singular 
au evout in tho eyes of the holy writer, as to 
bo the only apparent reason for his insertion 
of one particular passage in lus precise record. 
It is thus stated: — 

** And Horan died before hii ftther, in Hit.* liuid of 
hit captiviiy. in Ur ot iU« 

Here, in Ur of the Chaldees, the old patri- 
archal cedar, Terah, who, at this early postdi- 
luWan period, had clambered up to tlie hea- 
vens with his weight of years, and aronnd 
whom they liad passed, yielding him sweet 
concord and undisturbed screuity of cxist- 
enco,. beheld the Kosos, Vines, and Olives — the 
children that grew around him, flourish in 
strength and beauty, hoping and expecting 
that ho should bo the first to fall, as the course 
of nature made it usual, among tho younger 
oflspring of his vineyard. 

But there was one of these tender plants 
which outwardly appeared to luxuriate by 
tho rivers of waters, but at whose coro preyed 
a secret malady; and one fair day, when all 
the rest of that rising forest was buoyant with 
pride and pleasure, Torah saw tho loveliest of 
the group, prostrated by the hand of death. 
O rose and glory of tho young world, what 
weeping was there in ('haidoa, over thy early 
fall !— snatched fnnu the parent bed, in thy 
early vernal age, few were tho years that 
poured sweetness on thy head— few were the 
dews whoso softiu ss nourished thro — few the 
perfumed winds that fanned thee with the 
waftago of their sweets. Made desolate, in- 
deed, must the father's heart have been, at 
this troublous calamity— he who had hoped 
to have had his honoured head laid in the 
quiet grave by those whom he gave birth to, 
was now himself the mtmrncr over him wdiom 
he had borne. How much is expressed in 
that passage, apparently containing only a 
simple announcement — And Iluran died 
heft^re his Father^ 

The narratives of real life, and tho inci- 
dents of fictitious history, supply no pictures 
BO deeply afibeting, as the exhibition of partmts 
lamenting over their otls]iring. Ju Home’s 
drama of Douglas, the scope and purpose of 
which is to displaj[ tho workings of maternal 
tondernoBB, there is iu> passage that comes 
home so iutimatelv to the heart, as that fine 
hurst of passion into which the bereft lady 
breaks over the dead body of her last hope. 

** My son 1 my miu ! ^ 

Mv 1 my brave ! bow pruud was I 

IH* ther, nud of tby valour! my toiiii bcait 

Ibb day wiUi irau«|iort« wbea 1 tlu ttglii 
Ol‘ an wiug oM amidst a race oribtne.** 

But the most touching, and, indeed, most 
explicit instance of this kind, is to he found 
in that pathetic and heart-stirring lament of 

• Cwi xi'f 28. 


the poet-king, over his wayward, yet beloved 
Absidom : — 

" Oh, my son AlMmlnm 1 my son. my win AlMnlom I 
H^ould God that 1 had died /or thee* Oh, Absalom, 
my sou, my stm !— " 

* This passage, containing the finest possible 
burst of uatum feeling ever uttered, eontuns 
in itself, also, a bitter ery against appansnt 
violation of the steady laws of nature. 
Weighed down with years, his hairs white as 
the driven snow with age, his eye-sight dim, 
and strength dry and withered— here was ho, 
in his age's lateness,*’ suffered to remain, 
while his BOD, in tiio blSom and viriliiy of 
manhood, was ruthlessly tom away. Tho 
bolt had q>arcd the powerless and old— while 
the green and tonto plant had sneenmbod 
under Death’s indiscriminate smiting. Would 
God that 1— cries the hoary king in his an- 
guish — who am stricken in years, and ripe 
and ready for the grave — " Wouht Qod T had 
died for thee*^ Fitter had it been, than for 
thy fresh and flashy pride of being, to be so 
untimely consigned to darkness. 

Cato, tho £l£ir, had likewise a beloved son, 
and he, too, cut off in tho most promising 
period of his life. Him, the great master of 
Homan oratory, who was his friend, and who 
folt as a father for a father's losses, speaks 
of in his Treatise on Old Age, and describes 
how that even the anticipations of Elysium 
will receive their principal scst from the meet- 
ing again of Siro and Son, and the redressing 
of tliat strong grief which the premature de- 
parture of the latter never fails to leave be- 
hind it. It is august and majestical to read, 
how the father is represented as forgetting all 
the sublime visions and exalted pleasures 
which this lofty state of being would confer, 
and how, pabsing by his meeting with tlie 
shining spirits of tho departed, and the com- 
pany of souls divinified, he lays all the stress, 
and yearning of his mind, upon the last part 
and Eubjcct of the sentence, and gratnlates 
himself, above all, at the again bcholdiug his 
noble and worthy sou ; — 

*' oil piMwIurnm diem,'’ exclnimf he. iiietikiiia in tbe 
uf ibe elder Onto, ** cum Jid illud diviuiim nui- 
inonim ronudiiim cniuroinie pviiflciecHr. cuiiique i*x 
1 fic lurliu ft culJu^itiUtt dbcrdaml pidfiriBCiii enim 
non ad ms Milum \iitis. dc quibui iiiitc dixi; red eftan 
ad Caiomm meepi, quo iii'mo mvlior imitia vet. iieniu 
pimaiHutUir *, cujua k me coi]»as ciematum ei«t; 
quuil cuDtm dvcuii iib dlo n cum.” 

But the regret of the elder Cato, for the 
fall of a ** tabcmaole of decay,” in the ont- 
ward decoration of which, Nature bad bemi 
80 lavish, was small compared with that to 
which the loss of the bright jewel, which the 
casket gave earnest of, lULturaliy gave rise. 
What might not have been ^ anticipated, 
thought the noble Boman, of one whose 
yonn^r years were so thick with shoots of 
promise, and with so many manly and supe- 
rior virtncB. 

And this last, is the chief and most affiict- 
ing point of view on whi<fii the pamt dwell j, 
when subjected to tbe ead privatieii ; f^4t is 
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oa tho yel unezwded bud, and not on the 
fUlly-dereloped flower, that fancy loves to* 
ponder. In old age, wo can anticipate little 
that we have not seen. On our seniors, calm 
experience has already sat in judgment. Jf 
the bright portions of their characters have 
attracted regard, the dark hayo not passed 
nnnotioed. Our imaginings of their career 
have been swallowed up in its cold realities. 

But in our estimate of the young, we arc 
at full liberty to create his character and 
deeds. We are able to invest the fhture with 
all i^lorious anticigpitions ; to clothe the track 
of his ascending path, with imagination’s lus- 
tre,— Bunbright or brighter and to close 
the far-off end of his life’s vista with the pur- 
ple splendour of magnificent hopes. And, 
therefore, when death comes unexpectedly on 
» being of fine capability, it is not only the 
past innocence, or the present beauty of the 
object that wo alone have to lament, but a 
whole glorious future, irradiated with splen- 
did promises, thereafter to have been creative 
of full and perfected fruits. W. A. 


BOOK-WORMS.* 

Turre are various species of book-worms, tho 
one probably most familiar, is the allegorical 
book-worm — ^man. He is a very voracious 
devourer, generally in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his intellect, but ho is paiitophagous. 

The other animals, called also book- 
worms, confine their appotitos to the food in 
the various materials of books, whether paper, 
leather, or parchment. 

They spare neitlier sacred nor profane lite- 
rature — ^neither the most pious, the most elo- 
qnoiit, the most loomed labours of our most 
zealous divines, the most sublime musings of 
our poets, nor the most elaborate investiga- 
tions of onr lawyers and critics. All these 
have, in their turn, fallen a sacrifice to tho 
depredations of the Anohium, tho Dtrmet-^ 
teiff and Lepitma, squamalum, arffenieum, 
cauda triplicu 

Thus even the most precious treasures have 
hidden and insidious iusect-onomies. 

The larvffi of Crambus pinpumam, will 
establish itself upon the binding of a book, 
aud spinning a robe, which it covers with its 
own excrement, will do it no little iiyiiry. 

A mite ( A earns eruditusyj eats the paste 
that fastens the paper over the edges of the 
binding, aud so loosens it. 

The caterpillar of atnother little moth takes 
its station in damp old books, between the 
loaves, and there commits great ravages ; and 
many a blaelc-letter rarity, which in these 
days of bibliomania would have been valued 
at its weight in gold, has been snatched by 
these destroyers from the hands of book- 
collectors. 

* AVrIdgeA from a IK^reriirfion giTMi balbn the 
Sucbty, by iIm Kvepelr of tht Maswni, 

Olltoid. •' 


The little wpod-boring beetles, Anobium 
pertinax, and striatum, also attack books, 
and will. even bore throngh several volnmes. 
They also destroy prints and drawing^ whe- 
ther framed or preserved in a portfolio. 

A recent instance bocurred in a public 
library but little visited, wherein twenty- 
seven folio volnmes were perforated in a 
straight line, by the same insect, (probably 
one of the last-mentioned species,) in such a 
manner that in passinx a cord through the 
perfect round hole made by it, these twenty- 
seven volumes could be raised at onoe. 

'i'he Termes putsatorius, which is acensed 
of frightening the timid at nij^t, as thC'^ltrA- 
watch, is also accused of being a depredator 
among books. 


PARAPIIRAMB OF THE SOlh PSALM. 
(Fbr th/e Mirror.') 

IsRA*L*8 S>iei>lM*rd, hear, O hew I 
Joioph s Leader, turn thine ear 1 • 

'J'liou tliHt eiu'it entliroird on high ! 

Eliow ttiy radiant Majeaty ! 

Let thy lainia who lived of yoie. 

In thy Kiottncn thee adore. 

Save. O auve ua. God of lieht. 

Shield ua nith thy holy miffht 1 
Will thy aiiiser never vardali ? 

Wilt thou peace for ever bnuiih ? 

See the teaia thy people ahed. 

Tuura for diink. and teitn for bread. 

Lo I our auKry neighlHiura chide. 

Lo ! our eiieniiea deride ; 

Save. O Have ua. GimI of light I 
Shield ua with thy lioly might. 

1 . 0 ! the \iiie thy guardian hand 
Planted 111 llie heathen’a laud 1 
Whore in now ita verdant bough 7 
Where ita ahadony hianchea now? 

Riven and iipnroted aee 
All ita wonted veidaney I 
Save, O aavi* im. (.od of light I 
Shield na with thy lioly might 1 
See thy viueyard’a geu^rona lyuit. 
Trampled on by forest Inule I 
ISiimi by Banie, by axe laid bare. 

All w ruinl all dfipnirl 
Smile. 1 Avenger greet and dread I 
VvngeBuee ou tlie spoiler's head 1 
Save. O save us. God of light! 

Shield us with thy iiol} might I 


NEEDLES. 

Needles are said to have been first made in 
England by a native of India,* a«d. 1545, but 
tho art was lost at his death. 

It was, however, recovered by Christopher 
Greening, in 1560, who was settled, with his 
three children, Elizabeth, John, and Thomas, 
^ Mr. Damar, ancestor of the prescat Lord 
Hilton, at Long Crendon, in Bucks, where 
the manufactory has been carried on from 
that time to the present period.* 

* It is worth while to remark the ciicunstanee. tlmt 
by a mabliiae of i Iw 8impl«sic«iii*tructioD. briug nothnqt 
in fiict but a tray. SO.CUO needles thpiwn |icon1iiMiumsly 
togethwi miSMt and eniamcled in -every way. uretaid 
pNrullel. heads to heads, and prints to prinfs. In fim 
terns ef Rare es four minntn. | 
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PEN-AND4NK PORTRAITS. 

▲n OBUGINO MAN. 

Tau iB a stoutiah, oldish, single gentleman, 
with a raddy, merry, oonntenance, and man- 
ners to mat<m. Ho tells facetious stories, ral- 
lies the young people, and is perpetually mak- 
ing brisk obBervations, which ho follows up by 
a M>nd laugh, thereby indicating them to be 
jokes. He is a most useful man in parties. 
He will sing a song directly he is requested, 
and sometimeB witiiout being requested at all; 
he will take a hand at whist on the shortest 
notice; he will dance, if another couple be 
wanted; he will wait on the ladies at supper 
more diligently than any professed waiter— 
and, in one word, will do any tiling to oblige.*^ 
A pic-iiic is a mere nothing without him. He 
will take two pies in each hand, half-a-dozeu 
plates in one coat pocket, and throe bottles of 
wine in the other. Then ho carves everything 
for everybody, laughs, almost to suffocation, 
at his twn awkwardtioas, and drinks liqueurs 
out of an egg-shell. In every family he visits, 
he is treated quite like one of themselves He 
accompanies the ckildren to the tlieatre when 
papa is detained on business, fills his pocket 
with sugar plums for them, spius a top to 
show them the way, and earnestly advises 
them to ^ knuckle down” at marbles. 

An " obliging man” must not marry if lie 
wish to retain his popularity. He cannot be 
any longer teased about Miss Arabella Taylor, 
whom he was suspected to liave flirted with 
ton years ago; nor Miss Mary White, who 
always takes his part when ho is called an 
old b:icliolor. All tlie amusing badinage as 
to his matrimonial iuteiitioiis would then bo 
over, and he and the ladies most insipidly at 
peace with each other. 

He dies, aged about sisty, and leaves all he 
has, divided into nice Utile legacies, amongst 
his friends; thus proving, even at the very last, 
his anxiety to ** oblige.” 

A DEAR CREAriTlUS. 

Hus is a young lady, whose character is 
somewhat similar to that last sketched. She 
enjoys great popularity, because, as she has 
few pretensions, she appears to interfere with 
the selfish views of no one, and is, moreover, 
willing to ** make herself generally useful.” 

Oh! Charlotte Newton is such a dear crea- 
ture! Everybody likes her, and she is so 
nsefol in company, and so ready to do what 
she can! Poor tiling, it is a great pity she 
has no money; for, re^y, though not pretty, 
she looks very w^l by candlelight. But all 
the world knows her fiither was nothing b&t 
a poor captain in the army. 

So Miss Newton is ask^^ to every party as 
a matter of course. She waltzes with Alfred 
Beville; but if ** dear Fanny” diould happen 
to indulge a penchant for Alfred Beville, she 
wUl waltB with . Ensign Huggins rather than 
make her nneasy* Sie hasbut UtUe voice, 
the knows; but it is better to shag when yon 


^are asked^ than refiise and be called affected. 
She knows the first of aU duets, and all trios, 
but will take the second if agreeable. Italian 
is the same to her as English, and Indeed dm 
psatly prefers it, as being more soft and silky. 
She likes the harp much better than the piano, 
and would practise on it tiiree hours a dav— * 
if she .had one. Her papa promised to tray 
her a harp— but he is a nau^ty, tantalizing 
papa! 

She marries excellently at the age oif twenty ; 
but, alas! the happv man is the admired of 
** dear Fanny;” and, whUf^t she appeare4 so 
disinterested, she was aU the time artfully 
mauosuvreing for herself. The whole fhmily 
is indignant at her deceit, and the ei-devani 
dear creature” is henceforth " that odious 
creature, Mrs. Beville .” — Jest and Earnest. 


RUINS OF SOOR. 

It was one of those scenes that may be only 
witnessed in the East. At home, the anti- 
quary gloats over the remains of a castle or 
fortress existing near some modem mansion, 
or, generally, near some populous city, to which, 
we may suppose, the inhabitants of the former 
to have mi^ated; but, in the East, as we wan- 
der through the desert, and imagine it, from 
time immemorial, abandoned to the hunter 
and his prey, we stumble suddenly on a whole 
town, whose deserted mansions, and broken 
temples, announce that our feUow-man had 
once been there ; that the wilderness had not 
been always desolate ; that, in the present 
waste, the voice of affection and hope had 
once awakened its echoes in homes, adorned 
with the elegancies and comforts of life. We 
trace the very streets along which multitudes 
had moved. Wc enter the palace where au- 
thority had reigned, or the homo where do- 
mestic peace had reposed, and the eye meets 
but with the ravages of time; and as we tread 
the deserted halls, we almost fancy we may 
meet at each turn, with some of their former 
inmates. The earthquake lias not over- 
whelmed them, the work of ruin has been 
gradual ; yet, to all, it seems to have com- 
menced from tho same moment. ’Tis as 
though a whole people, iu agreement, had 
arisen a^one man, in the one hour, and bad 
departed — whither I — 

Such was the case at Soor. All was silence 
amid the mins. There was a solemn, dignity 
iu the total stillness wfaidi pervaded, as it 
were— an entire town, iu the broad day, that 
weighed upon my spirits as I passed along the 
ancient causeway—Ta nearly vertical sun -was 
pouring an intense ^are of light and heat on 
the ruins, peering into every dark halo and 
nook, as it were iu impertinent mockery of 
tho secrets of other times which slumbered 
mid the present desolation .— tho 
Desertg naBCr’s Magazine, No. cxkxi. 
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Sketches and Legends amid the Afountains 
of North Wales. In verse. By Jaif^ 
W, Wilkinson. [T. and W. Boone. 1840.] 

[The strain of the Annuals is this year a 
true swan-song^ and almost tempts us to indite 
a threnedium upon them, more especially on all 
sueh as are Books of Beauty^things " to be 
o4ited by Tatty Pretty-faoe^ and dedicated to 
Tmoe Pretty-ma^.’* 

But it truly delights us to turn from those, 
and dwell on the charming compositions of 
true merit, which oocasiom^y spring up like 
hyacinths before us. Colours with a beauty 
that will grace our page, and perfumed with 
a scent that will pervade it, the poems of our 
fair author (who has numbered but ^een 
blue summers of life,*) for the first time ap- 
pear before the reader. Free from all that 
feeble commonplace — ^that lioaa-Matilda-ish 
talk about lovo and the tender sentiment, 
with which ad nauseam^ many lady-writers 
abound,— the lines of our youthful Sapsou^ 
are of a fine and superior order, and worthily 
take their part as a sweet soprano by the 
deeper bass of Hemans. 

A few fragmentary harp-tones will lend full 
affirmation to our remarks : — J 

A dignified Apoxtrophe* 

finrlh 1 Enrlli I with uU thy Hiikiulour (>vi*r1a(tiiig t 
KAuing our «piriUi to the ti«r>uir heuVi'U, 

And from our tKitliiiisne»« thi*munli<* c-iHtinK* 

Till we cau only pray to txf fuiKiw^n 
For the vuiu muiinuriiisk of our Ktublnnii life — 

Snowdon on a Sommer^evening, 

The snow of coaiitlms asra 
T^ooki 04 if {teiive wore wrilteu uii \U iwipw. 

The tireiith of June in the Kiiltry air. 

Like A (iweet Hoasr, HhHp'rin;; of visions fiir. 

And pleiiaout rej^ions where each fresh srtwu bough 
>¥1111111 linth unseen miu^sinds. who do grow 
A port und poitiou of its ^eidaut life. 

A Lady leading a Mule. 

With one Bni>dl liond site seems to guido 
A laden mule, that by her side 
Obedient trudses ; and atih gaxa 
Onove uiid faith doth IVetiueul niise 
Its Klance to heis, as in Kur|irise. 

Or na in sorrow that she flies. 

While she. sonietinius, wlii kindly press 
Its tong sleek ears with t<Miileriieu« 

Ah if Inn l(.vru,gs warmly cllug 
K’eu to the love of that dumb thing. 

Her mantle (wound artmml her brow, 
tfliadhiK itN ncli ami sminy glow, 

And falling m long fdlils of night 
Upon her form ef beauty slight.) 

Hail veils the ciiarms it ciiunul hide. 

Scenery of JVala. 

Never in dim .Arcadia's woody maze,' 

Nor on the high OiynipU'*' fabled brow. 

Breathed there more luf^ tlieme for |>oei*s lays 
Tlian *niid theee dark and puiplo mountains now. 

* *' I feel thot a girl ed fifteen cannot do better tlvm 
dedicate, &c." 8 oh the Airttior's Hrefhee. 

f SaesoUe,— wbieh Mtss Wilkiusea,i among lior notes, 
explatus as meaning ttii. EogliihwnmaD, in the Welsh 
Isuguage* 
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'*Owsn Ghndower,^ 

Thou Bouglit'st to tani^r with a magle creedL 
And arm thyself with shield of darker lore, 

With demondeariilng that could gladly fbed 
Thy love of rule which tliirstrd still for mornt 

A eapriei^M Stream. 

It is a fount of pleasure, clekr and deep, 

Clinling ihroiigh many a varied, lovely spot. 
Sometimes when drooping woods around it sweeps 
And veil its current, till almost forgot 
By eareloHS wanderer ; tlien once more It flings 
Itself 'mid oiien plains ur meadows gay ; 

Metliiiiks His like a spirit, for it brings 
Life and sweet minstrelsy where'e^ it stray. 

The tFanderer'c Return. 

Through that euehnnting and most fhir domain. 

In summer hours have 1 full ofleti slmyed ; 

Yet to each spot wliciie’er 1 come again. 

It ever seems with beauties freah arrayed ; 

Smiling unto my pleased and wonilering view 
Some novel charm, 1 heeded not before ; 

The banks, the gruvea, sIlU wear some softer hue. 

The very skies a brighter radianee pour. 

Transcendentalism of Thought. 

Oh, mortals 1 it is Thought alone that raised 
Our minds from dust,— then leaves her glories fiset 
Oh I Thought is like the Whirlwind sweeping by 
Unettg*^!, iiutamed.— 

The frame of man may moulder to decay. 

The sky itself be roWd of heiivuuly light. 

The earth, ilin ocean, may be swept away. 

But Tluoiglit shall live through every storm and 
blight I 

Snowdon. 

Snoirdonfa towers above us w‘ith its throng 
Of gloomy cIuuiIh and louiilydiuwUiig eales. 

Which sweep their savage bauds the clefts alotig, 

Aud screen each suinmil from the |>eacel\il vales ; 
This >M the n>a!in winch wild romance liatli inado 
Her Imllow'd leglun, her most mysiw shrine ; 

Where every lolty iieuk aud dreary shade 
Thrill througii the heurt with prumutiugi half divine; 
Surely the aoni must draw from yonder hei&dit 
Some poitiou of its graiuteur, which may swell 
The trembiihg piihe wi>h intellectual iiiiglit. 

And c,iu»e mure noble tei Hugs tliere to dwell. 

A Cataract. 

The wateis gather in a shet^i 
or clear, biuail crjbtal, wlioaie fresli glories flash 
Like lightning. 

. Iifiuence of Mature, 

The heart ne'er thrills 

With blither Imdings lluu when o'er us droop 
Gieeii brauclivs, and. beyond, viut lefty hills 
Spread to our gaze. 

Au Image of Prayer. 

She, with trembling linger, tella 
Her holy l)einU the sacred 8|M*lla 
Are moisten'd by iier lalliug tears: 

Her iigitited soul appears 
To pom itself HWiiy in prayer, 

Wlncli to her foreliesid pure and fair. 

Fresh beauty lends : — hp, eye, and Itenrt, 

In tlio iow>wliis|M:r'd sound have part. 

[From tKese oxtracts it will he seen that 
*the rosary of our fair poet, possesses many 
choice and beauteous beads : — ^let her Wi -en 
counting as sweetly as she has herwefore 
done, and presently her tips, that now Cidy 
lisp the numbers, will resolve themselves itita 
a marvel ef sweetness wnd frQl soim;.} 
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VBABBA^S XAGAZIlfIB. ]fO. CXXill. 

December, 1840. 

[Frasbb hu this month, a large and noble 
Mper upon Paeeal. Tme great thinker is 
drawn by one who understands him, and the 
colour of whose pencil glows.] 

PASCAL. 

The name of Pascal is one of the mightiest 
of the seyenteenih century; it shines undimmed 
even by the side of Bossuet and Bacon. Locke 
called him a prodigy of parts. If he had not 
been the sublimest anuior, he might have 
boemthe profonndest philosopher of his time ; 
and we ma^ be permitted to apply the meta- 
phor of a living poet, and to say, when Pascal 
wandered into the regions of metaphysical 
inquiry, that “ Science saddened at his stay.” 
She had visited him almost in his cradle; and 
instead of lisping in numbers, he began to 
examine the laws of geometry. In his child- 
hood, he wrote a treatise upon sound. The 
ringing of a common plate awoke the 
spirit of analysis. Geometry was to him a 
new world of intellectual discovery ; and no 
boy-poet, npon whom the muse had shone in 
the dreams of night, ever lingered over tlie 
sonny legends of Spenser with more ena- 
moured devotion, than Pascal laboured to 
unfold the propertfes of figures. The walls 
of his room wore blackened with curves. 
Before ho had seen a definition of Euclid^ he 
began to solve his thirty- seeond proposition, 
— ^that the production of tho side of a triangle 
makes the exterior angle equal to tho, two 
interior and opposite angles, and that the 
throe interior angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right-angles. Tho theorem is an 
easy one ; but its proof involved a series of 
deductions, in which the young mathemati- 
oiaii had no guide but genius to direct him. 
Pascal’s father found him in the midst of tho 
operation ; and his surprise and admiration 
are said to have been mingled with alarm. 
Tho peat Alexandrian himself was at length 
put into the cliild’s hands, and ho ran over 
the problems as it were for play. But the 
crown of fame, which bo had already begun 
to wear, was to be a crown of death. Learn- 
ing’s self " destroyed her (kvourito son and 
that mighty wing by which he rose, supplied 
the arrow to pierce his heart. 

Meanwhile the stream of Pascal’s thoughts 
was taking a different direotion ; some altera- 
tion in the current had been previously per* 
eeived ; bnt it was in his thirtieth year that 
lie formed the resolution to abandon his sci^ 
entific studies, and to oonsecrate all his fkcnl- 
ties to the service of religion. He took an 
inm gMlefall of points, and placed it round 
his naked body ; and when any vain thoughts 
l^kppeaed to enter his mind, or any place or 
en^metanod afforded him unusual gratiflea- 
titen, ho struck himselff with his dhow, to 
iatrcM the po^puney of the ptieklags, a^ 


- to put himself in mind of his dnty. The great 
prmeiple of his Cliristianity, as applied to the 
duties of life, consisted in the demolition of 
srif. This golden image of human worship 
h# not only despises, but defaces and over- 
throws. It is never flattered or soothed by 
any flattery from his pen.* It is known td 
eveoty reader of French literature, that a work 
on the Christian religion occupied the matnrer 
mind of Pascal,— a work, for tiie completion 
of which he affirmed, that ten years of nealth 
would be required. After his death, bis 
friends, who were acquainted with the design, 
anxiously searched fer any fhigments that 
mlj^t exist of his noble argument. ' They 
found a collection of detached thoughts, written 
upon separate pieces of paper, and tied np in 
bundles. Their arrangement and publication 
wore intrusted to Amauld, Nicole, and others. 
The first edition appeared in 1869, and raised 
the author at once into the highest seat of 
modern feme. A diligent gleaning iVom his 
MSS., now preserved in the Hoyfvl Library of 
Paris, brought fortli a few more slieaves firom 
that harvest of thought which the sower was 
never to carry home into the garner. It is 
in these fragments that the genius of Pascal 
rears itself into all its dignity of stature ; it 
is from them that his piercing intellect looks 
out with unclouded lustre. “ They bum,” is 
the expression of Hallam, ^ with an intense 
light ; condensed by expression, sublime, 
energotie, rapid; they huny away the reader 
till ho is scarcely able, or willing to distinguish 
the sophisms from the truths they ooutaiu.” 
Slight as they frequently are, the liandwriting 
of Pascal is everywhere visible. When Nicole 
compared the thoughts to blocks, well cut and 
fit to adorn some splendid bulling, he ^ve 
to the remains of his illustrious friend wir 
proper title. Blocks, indeed they are, of 
exquisite clearuess and beauty ; hewn out 
of tho precious mines of Christian wisdom ; 
and if death had not struck down tho hand of 
the architect, they might have been built up 
into a temple woithy of being consecrated to 
Him, whom Pascal loved and adored. In all 
his works wo find a fulness of thought often 
struggling in the bonds of language. Nicole 
said that his greatness resided in his mind, 
and that his memory was chiefly mighty in 
the preservation of things. He was an ex- 
tensive reader ; the Bible and Montaigne- 
strange alliance! — ^formed his principle study. 
His affection for this agreeable, but aban- 
doned essayist, might seem to cast a riiade 
on his own fervid and glowing piety ; bnt it 
has been suggested, wirii groat propriety that 
he would feid much to harmonise wiUi his 

* Whetlicr Coleridge woe a rendtv of I’lseeal, we 
know sot ( bat in Itw Tebie Taik there lea •eutlmcBt 
Hlmoet identical with tliat tlie friend of Arnauld. 
** Iiot a yoang man.*' lie said. ** Beparate I from laa aa 
Sir aa be iioBUbly can j and remove amtiU It la mlmoftt 
l«Mt In tfic lemote diatanec. * 1 am be/ ia aa bed a 
fiialt b intdUecittals and monla. aa is la giMOmar, 
wiaiat miiio but oao-Ood— eon aay» * 1 ant t.’ or* 
• That! am/ 
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sontimentB, in that eontempt of homan opinion, ^ 
and that perpotnal humbling of human reason, * 
which onaracteriao the disquisitions of Mon- 
taigne. 

* * • • , 

The result of Pascal’s narrow course of 
readily was naturally favourable to the de- 
velopment of all bis v^ed powers of ar^- 
ment and reflection. Instead of drawing 
water from any neighbouring well, he dug 
for it in the recesses of his own mind, and 
the springs gushed forth with equal abundance 
and, impetuosity. JThoy are clear as tliey are 
deep. By constant meditation, and unwearied 
application of soul to ono particular subject, 
ho opened a channel for hie thoughts into some 
of tho hardest and most rocky places of meta- 
physical research. Drop by drop, if we may 
so speak, his wisdom softened that flinty soil. 
Tho stream widened every day and every hour, 
for it was fed from a hundr^ sources. The 
compass of his fragments may be briefly indi- 
cated. He commences with a general view 
of man, and proceeds to display his vanity 
and self-love ; the uncertainty of his natursd 
knowledge ; his unhappiness ; the contra- 
rieties that exist in every mind, in reference 
to truth and happiness ; the necessity of stu- 
dying religion, and the advantages of religious 
belief ; the marks of true religion he dwells 
upon ; the Jews ; tho Types ; our Savionr : 
his proofs ; God’s parti^ revelation of him- 
self ; knowing him only through Christ ; his 
miracles, and death. 

Let us begin with his noble lamentaiionB 
for man : — 

Man is liiit a roed, and the weakest in nature ; but 
then he is a reed that thinks, ll does not need the 
universe to crush him: a breath of air. a dm|i of 
water, will kill him. Hut even if the material univt-rse 
should ovcrwlielm him, man would be more noble 
tliaii tliat which diwtroys him ; iiecauiie he knows that 
he ditss, wliile tlie universu knows nothing of the ad- 
vantage which U lias over him. Our tine dignity, 
tlieii, consists in thought. From thence we must 
di-rive our elevation, not from siiace or iluratluii. Let 
iilcavour to think well ; this is the principle of 
morals.*’ 

Mr. Craig’s version is not a very good one, 
but it will answer our puipose. He has 
dropped the forcible image of Pascal, where 
he represents the universe arming itself for 
the destruction of man. A collection of the 
eloquent thoughts on man, scattered so pro^ 
fttsdy over i&glish literature alone, would 
make a large and valuable book. 

But the following is the most splendid of 
all Pascal’s fragments on the weakness of our 
nature ■ 

'* Mao knows not in what order of being* to rank 
himself. He Is evidently out of the right path, and 
perceives in htmself tlie traces of a happy state from 
whieh he is fidlen. and whieh lie eunoi recover. He 
gtopes in every dlreetioB* lestleie and nnsneoessfril, 
amidst impenetnible darkness. 

** This is tlie souree of the disputes of philosophers, 
■ome of whom attemptod to elevate man by enliioitiug 
his grandeur, others to abash hhn by depieting his 
mlsaries. And what ..is most striking to ouserve, each 
P<^rty has employed the axgumeiite advaneed by the 
otlier, to support their own opinions. For the misery 
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of man has been toftvred from his gmndenr. ami his 
grandeur has been Inferred from his misivy. Titus tlm 
tact of his misery has been rendered more appanoit by 
tlie eoniidOiation of his original grandeur, and his 
original grandeur ' has been evhieed more itrongly 
ftt>m tlie exhibition of his present wretchedness. All 
that one ]»arty has been able to say in demonetratfon 
of his graudetir^ has only served tlie oilier es a proof of 
Ms wretebednesB ; since a lieing must be wretelied In 
proportion to llie elevation from which he folle ; while 
the former again have deduced his otiginnl gruudeur 
from his present state of degradation. Thus the two 
parties have argued, in a perpetual circle ; fur It ie an 
indubitable fact tliat. In proportion as men's minds 
become eultghtened, they iliseover more both of tho 
misery and Uie grandenr of tiieir nature. In a woid, 
man knows that lie is miserable ; then he is miserable, 
fiir he knows tliat be U so ; but he is very great, he- 
cause he Itnoies tliat lie Is miscMble. 

** What a eliimera, then, is man 1 what a novelty I 
what a cliaos I wliiit a comfMiiind of tneousisUsneies I 
A judge of all tilings, yet a feeble earth-wonn ; a ilepo* 
sitory of iruih, yet a heap of uncertainty , the glory 
and tlie ontcast of the uiiiversi** It he miignifles him- 
self 1 alNise him , if he abases himself, I maraify him; 
and |>enist in coutrarficLing him, till he admit that lie 
is an iiicompreheiuible monster." 

It was of this sublime passage that Lord 
Brougham, we believe, observed that it con- 
tained all that has ever been, or ever can be, 
said for and against universal soouticism. Of 
its eloquence, nothing need bo spoken. It has 
inspired the lips of poetry ; Pope’s splendid 
paraphrase is familiar to every person ; nor 
is the prose amplification of tlie accomplished 
Italian scholar, Cesarotti, undeserving of 
notice. The contempt of man forms the key 
of Pascal’s philosophy : all his illustrations 
radiate from tho same centre. When Swift 
said, that tlio longer we live, tho more wo 
shal] be convinced that it is reasonablo to love 
God, and despise man, as for as we know 
either;” he only reproduced tho great and 
pervading doctrine of Pascal. 

It cannot be concealed that religion wears 
a very difibrent aspect in the page of Pascal 
and Fenelon. Her garments are no loom 
scented from tho Garden of Paradise ; her 
features no longer shine with the bloom of 
immortal bounty. Voltaire said, in bis scof- 
fing way, that Pascal alwap speaks in tho 
character of an invalid. There is truth in 
the remark. One black cloud of horror 
and night overspreads tho face of the uni- 
verse ; and if it were not for his sublime 
conception of the presence of God, there 
would scarcely be a single gleam to light up 
tho journey of human life. Ho would not 
suffer himself to unbend even for a moment, 
into tho easy attitudes of the natnral affeetions. 
He rebuked his sister for caressing her chil- 
dren. There is an injnstice he deolared in 
permitting any mutual attachment. Death, 
tj[ie speedy and inevitable, most goon over- 
whelm the fondest lovers, however devoted or 
virtuous they may bor Why gather the goldeh 
bongh, when tho whirlwind is ready preparing 
to rend it from the tree 1* 

• laaoe Taylor eoutnfets tbms aeDibamts with the 
aatural and maulikti wasmth of Ht. Paul towMMs hla 
pertomd friends. The whofa. Gospel nfritM the aiisle- 
rhy tit tlie creed. Our love to our oetcbbmirla eon. 
maodedMu the sotts page with oar levs to God. Tho 
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The melaocholy of Ftoeai flight be traced 
partially at least, to phyeical causes ; the 
sufferings of his frame gave an edge to his 
genius. Among the prominent symptoms of 
an excited and feverish brain, is particularly 
mentioned a preternatural acuteness of the 
sense of hearing : a distant footstep rings 
upon the ear—*' the half-uttered sigh*’ is pain- 
fullv audible. So, in some measure, it was 
with the afflicted moralist, in his researches 
ihto the constitution of man. Every faculty 
was quickened by disease, and the montiu 
eyesight acquired an intenser power. He 
was himself unconscious of any disposition 
to magnify the depravity of the mind. " I 
blame, equally,’* ho declared, " those who 
make it their sole business to extol man, and 
those who take on them to blame him, and 
also who attempt to amuse him I can ap- 
prove none but those who examine his nature 
with sorrow and oompassion.” Pascal was 
no pallid victim of the passions — ^such as our 
own days have witucssod— hissed into misan- 
thropy by the indi£;iiation of insulted society. 
He arrayed himrclf in no sccnicul costume, 
and practised no startling attitudos of melo- 
drama. 

Nor shonld it for a moment be forgotten 
that, from all the gloom and tempest, with 
which Pascal blackens the horizon of this 
world, he points to a constant, a never-failing, 
an omnipotent refuge, in the mercy and grace 
of God. By the pure lustre of this light of 
light, ho disperses every lowering vapour, 
and pours a sunshine, sweeter than that of 
summer, upon the mournful scenery of life. 
Kindled by these beams, every cloud turns 
out a •* silver lining ” to the night. Death — 
the valley of shadows — is irradiated with a 
flood of glory ; and the world seems to have 
been darkened only to present, in more 
rosplondont majesty, the descending band of 
angels. Tf ho overwhelms the strength of 
man with a torrent of weakness and tempta- 
tion, it is but to display with more dazzling 
grandeur the standard of divine protection. 
He overturns, it is true, the temple of human 
nature, but not without declaring the might of 
Him who is able, not only to rebuild it in 
tiiree days, but in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. The regeneration, the moral resur- 
rection of man, is the absorbing thomo of 
Pascal’s contemplation. To baptize the dis- 

holy klsc of apaotollc nffivtion wns to Aocomimny tbo 
MWttliijr of I ho iqKtklolic okhortntioii. Paacn), iiuleeil, 
neiwr chUlMl his into that coldnesa aliich lie* 

namhrnl hia noniier; Ihs hod the Samaihairs Iwart, 
•ad tlie (famaritao's wiae aad oil. for ewMy wounded 
traveller tlirou^Kh the u-orld. “ I luive.** were his owfl 
womli, ** a iK'ciiUar tvmleinesi fbr tlu»e to whom God 
has united me ni st iuftmately.*' Nor. d^rk and me- 
hiBQholy M the ccibors lun wlUi which lie puints the 
chancier of muu. does he ooUtriii|i)ate bin otbervise 
than as a splondid rain of divine warkmaskhip. Man. 
said lie. .tnis8o Kioat. tluit hia greatness appearmt in 
tte very kmiwledgo gt his misery. His ealamilies de- 
olsn Ills aramhuic, and ore the signs of his departed 
mdplio. Tlio msgiiUiids of llie rent and the dssoIatkMh 
ansris (ho orlgiaai audsrty Of the sdiiee. 


eased and oormptod soul in the waters of 
'truth— to heal the leprosy tliat defiles eveiy 
member of the frame — to illuminate with 
gospel-glory the dark chambers of unbeliefr- 
such are the objects of this admirable writejv 
rascal, on these subjects, abstained from 
every indulgence in the luxuries of fitney. 
Compare his estimate of mortality with the 
gorgeous lamentations of Sir Thomas Browne. 
In both we see an um-burial ; but with the 
first it is of clay ; with the second, of gold. 
In that most eloquent of English writers, the 
obsequies of hnman greatness are performed 
with dignity and splendonf ; and the squklid 
misery of Lazarus is outdazzlod by the sump- 
tuous trappings of Dives. The drapery of 
death glows with the pearl of lud. Man 
is, with him, " a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompons in the grave.” They 
certainly resemble each other in one element 
of tlionght — ^tho noblest and loveliest of all — 
tho fervid oamestuess of their piety. Pascal 
never gazed with more reverent eyes upon the 
Sun of Truth, than the contemplative physi- 
cian of Warwick. Tho tree of heavenly 
knowledge, in tho belief of both, grows only 
in tho Paradise of the Gospel. Ah a teacher, 
Browne may be mentioned with Pascal. 
Everywhere ho humbles the pride of man ; 
cverywhoro he elevates the dignity of virtue. 
" 111 thine owu circumference, as in that of 
the earth, let tho rational horizon be larger 
than tho sensible, and the circle of reason than 
of suDso ; let the divine part bo upward, and 
Uic region of beast below. Otherwise tis but 
to live invortedly, and with thy head unto tho 
heels of thy antipodes.”* 

* Sir T. Bruw iir'a Chrislidu Morula. 


THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 

Anotheu company has started, called “ The 
Guanoer S'Qcie/y,” and they intend to publish 
a series of whole-length P^nglish Portraits ; — 
those that have not hitherto been engraved 
are to appear first. The prospectus, which is 
very indtffliiite, docs not state cither the size 
of the work, tho stylo of the intended En- 
gravings, what artists are to be engaged, or 
the number of Portraits to be pnbliriiod in 
tho course of a year. We shall keep a very 
watchful eye over these Grangeriansy for wo 
feel assured their present mradling is umie- 
cessary; if the portraits be not vividly and 
acenratoly engraved, as in Lodge’s and ether 
Collations, &ey will not be sought after; 
and if the Society go to greater expense, the 
subscription will not cover the immense out- 
lay. But, however, we shall see:— at any 
rate, we hope ilw " Council” will not call in 
any foreign aid. If Aseooiaiioney such as the 
above, ore patronized, what is to become of 
the eingle-handed publisher f ' 
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iPl^tnoinena oi flataw. 

TOaSTL CAVJt IN MORAYSHIRE. 

Within the last fortnight, a cave was disoo- 
vered in the old red sandstone at Hopehahi, 
near Elgin. An eminent geologist, Mr. P. 
Dnff, has fhmished a description of this geo- 
logical treasure : — “ A considerable part of 
the cave had been quarried away before its 
interest was sospoctod, nor until considerable 
quantities of bones had been exposed. It 
would appear, from tho quantity of calcined 
wood and burnt stones which strewed the outer 
oiitranco, that tho cave had been used by man 
as a shelter, in which the process of cooking 
had gone on; subsequently it had boon taken 
possession of by foxes, or other predacious 
animals, which had hoarded the bones now 
found of deer, dogs, hares, rabbits, seals, birds, 
and fishes; but tho most interesting feature 
of the cave is, that it proves by its contents, 
the upheavoment of an ancient sea-bcach, 
with its rolled pebbles, sea sand, and shells, 
lying undisturbed, and above them a mass of 
brown mould, evidently derived from tho de- 
composition of animal matter. Many of tho 
shells, such as the turpo and patella, may have 
been carried there for food, but the sand, be- 
sides being nearly half made up of fragments 
of shells, contains many entire specimens of 
minute shells, which could not have been 
brought thither for any economical purpose 
either by man or animals. Here, then, we 
have a portion of the sea shore or beach ele- 
vated from seventeen to twenty feet above 
high-water mark, with its sand, shells, and 
pebbles lying undisturbed on tlie beach, which 
is every day washed by tho ocean waves. Ad- 
miral Duff stopped the operations of the quar- 
rymen near tho cave, until such part of it as 
had been laid open had been thoroughly ex- 
plored and its contents examined. When the 
bones wore first collected and examined, some 
of them seemed to have belonged to animals 
too large for a fox to master, such as a doer^s 
horn of largo size, the tusk of a wild boar, &o.; 
but after the iudicatious^of fire having been 
used in the cave, it occurred that these spoils 
of tho chase had been brought there by man, 
who had usodfiro near tho entraixce of the 
cave wherewith to dress them for food, and 
tlmt by this moans the larger exuviiD had boon 
brought to it .” — JSlsfin CouranL 


PRINTING. 

Previous to its discovery, the thoughts of 
men wore ever in danger of sinking with them 
into their graves, or if they survived, the indi- 
viduals who ori^nated them, were deprived 
of their just fome— through printing, the in- 
tellectual labours of mankind are ]^roBorved 
and perpetuated. Fabric upon fabric is con- 
tinually added to tho structure of human in- 
telligence, and from the living monumonts.of 
the past, men gather the experience that ona* 
hies them to asoead still higher, and to tidee 
their own upward flight. 


THE HUNTSMAN MONKEY. 

Some time since, two Italian murioians, who 
travelled with four dancing dogs, and a kind 
of hound, on which a monkey was seated, 
wont to Stowo Houso, ^nd after exhibiting to 
tho servants, took their departure through the 
stable-yard. A herd of deer had congregated 
on the outside of the archway during their 
performance, which tho hound no sooner per- 
ceived than he sot off in pursuit, in spite of 
all control, with tho monkey mounted on his 
back, equipped in a red jacket and cap, and a 
^11 collar ; the other dop, also in fall dress 
for dancing, joined in the ehaso, presenting 
such a scene as was never witnessed before in 
Stowe Park. The monkey, which chattmd 
and screamed with affright, at a sudden tnm 
to the right, fell off ; but here his ease was 
worse than before, as ho was chained to the 
dog's collar, which still kept on his merciless 
pace, dragging tho monkey behind him. Tho 
monkey, tumbling and rolling over and over 
all the time, and the other dogs in full mouth. 
At length, tho hound was secured by one of 
the grooms, but not until tho whole of tho 
monkey's dress was destroyed. Neither per- 
suasion nor force could induce the monkey 
to mount again, ho having, doubtless, had 
enough of door-hunting. W. G. C. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALL. 

The pall is a pontifical vestment, oousidorahle 
for the maltor, making, and mysterios thereof* 
It is made of lamb's- wool, and worn by the 
archbisliops only, who, when going to the 
altar, put it about their necks, over their 
other pontifical ornaments. Three mysteries 
were couched therein. First, humility, which 
boautiiics the clergy above all their costly 
copes ; secondly, innoceucy, to imitate lamb- 
like simplicity ; and, thirdly, industry, to fol- 
low him who fetched his wandering sheep 
homo on his islioulders. One of these Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s palls was sold for five 
thousand florins, (£1,125)— 


INDIVIDUALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 

Litbrabt men seem to be ineapablo of writing 
in crowds ; they jostlo each other's ideas out. 
When a man eomjmses for himself and by him- 
self, tho responsibility rests wholly on himself, 
and all the glory, if any should accrue, is hie 
own. Authors require the aid of every whole- 
some stimulus ; when they write in large bo- 
dies, they are depressed by the apprehension 
flr being excelled, of offondtng, and interfering 
with the opinions and tastes their copart- 
ners. Tlie hope of surpassing, which 
be supposed to animate some, is but a balMM 
insplratiim in most cases, and seems in joint- 
stock literature wholly to fail ; at any rate, 
it forms no counterbalance to the pasralyBiiw 
effect of non-individuality* The praeflou 
pre^ef each pasalysie mfe^ht be e^bited in 
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detail ; eiiiee JohncKm with Jiis bietionary 
hx excelled the efforte of the joint labour <n 
the whole French Academy, " beating forty 
Frenchmen,” as Garrick said^ and able ^ to 
beat forty more.” 

C||t datiierer. 

Few could talk of love in awoeter accents, 
than the honey-tongued, but broad-shouldered, 
Plato. 

Graceful £moiion . — Her lip-— her beautift^} 
lip trembled; tears wore gathering in her eyes 
— those eyes which, like Pliny’s own Acan* 
thtts,Vore ^ soft and almost liquid;” her bo- 
som became flushed with crimson, and a slight 
shudder quivered about her delicate frame, as 
a gentle air at Napoli about the rich BiWer 
lilies in the grass. 

Speaking in Public , — The late Duchess of 
Gordon, comiug out of an assembly, said 
to Dundas, " Mr. Dundas, you are used to 
speak in public; will yon call my soryant!” 

The Banks of the Tigris are well wooded 
and picturesque. The quantity of large wood 
is greater tlian on the Euphrates. 

How dignifying and noble is it to read of 
the mi|rhty men — the princes, and prineesses, 
and priests of Israel, who are known to ns for 
good or evil, in the grand simplicity of the 
books of Numbers, Chronicles, and Kings. 

Fire no Guard against Serpents^ 4*c. — 
Mr. Ainsworth, who is now trarolling in the 
east, mentions the fact, interesting to travel- 
lers, that, although a fire may keep off the 
larger animals, it is no security against the 
smaller. A serpent, he says, found its way 
into the fire, though they wore sitting round 
it; and, at Al-Hadhr, the same thing occurred 
with regard to a scorpion, while hundreds of 
coleopterous insects kept wandering round the 
verge of the ashes. 


.the intemiediate spaces being filled with ena- 
mel, and snrronndM by a border of filagree in 
gold, with four pearls. It was very difficult 
to gnoBB at the ageof thiB gem, but Mr. Smith 
considered it to be Saxon, of Englidi work- 
manship, from a Byzantine model. 

Tranfliated firom Politian’s Italian tragedy,. 
“ The Orfeo:”— 

Thou WMt tlmt all to iUp. love. 

For which my toiil did pine— 

A sreen itle in the mu, love, 

A fouutaiu and a •liritie, 

All wreathed aiouud about with llowan ; 

And the flowers— they all were mine. ” 
Sleepers , — A celebrated contractor for the 
timber sleepers of the railways, being urged 
by the directors to make some disadvantageous 
alteration in his contract; asked, in the heat 
of the argument, " How can I do it with eight 
thousand sleepers staring me in the face!” 
** What, do they sleep with their eyes openi” 
asked one of the simple directors. 

Algiers . — The country round Algiers is fine. 
The grape is so universally cultivated, that, 
within a circuit of four leagues, there are said 
to be not fewer than twenty thousand vineyards. 

A magnificent Organ is in progress of erec- 
tion at the restored Cathedral of St. Denis. 
Tills is the handiwork of MM. Cavailld-Coll, 
and will bo the largest and most perfect In- 
strument of its kind in France, containing 
eighty stops — those already finished are of avery 
superior tone— and a touch which is presumed 
to be unparalleled in lightness; a now inven- 
tion having boon applied to the key-board, for 
which an Englishman. Mr. Barker, has ob- 
tained a brevet in France. 

Advantage of losing Sight . — Theodore 
Hook was asked the other day the following 
question:—" If a bill bo drawn, payable so 
many days after sight, and proved to have 
been accepted by a man who had fallen blind, 
when would you recover your money!” “ When 
ho recovers his sifl^t!” was the ready answer. 


Philosophy of Bacon.— The philosophy of 
Bacon often melted into the rich hues of poe- 
try ; and his wisdom is frequently uttered with 
the voice of Apollo's lute. He loved to saun- 
ter along shady avenues, and to listen to sweet 
birds, and to iidiale the breath of summer blos- 
s^B. He always had a vase of flowers before 
him when ho composed. 

The coast of British Guiana is an immense 
tract of swamp and marsh, covered with fo- 
rest, and only afew feet above the level of the 
ocean. 

Metamorphosis . — By dint of digesting ten- 
penny nails, and marlinespikes, the ostriw hat 
been turned to an iron-gray. 

A Gem^ «tfi generis. — Mr. Smith gave an 
account, at a recent meeting of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, of a very curious ouche or broach 
in his pOBSMon, Ibund in dig|mg a sewer in 
Thames-street, nearly o|q[iOfllte!Dowgaite-lane: 

. —in the centra is a crowned head, of which 
are “ 


The path of glory^ as it is called, prover- 
bially leads to the grave— but what a grave! 

Insensibility to Sound . — Old artillery men 
sometimes sleep while the cannon are thun- 
dering round tiiem; and an engineer has been 
known to fall asleep in a boiler, while his fel- 
lows were hammering tiie outside of it. 

Carriers of Walking Sticks . — ^The lounger 
rubs his mouth, his cheeks, his ohin, with the 
handle of his stick; the happy man holds his 
cane by the middle and taps the palm of his 
other hand; the sad or reflective man carries 
his cane stuck perpendicularly to his leg; the 
absent man hits evm^hing that lies in hisjway, 
without excopdng the legs of the passengers; 
the student turiris his stick in every one’s &co; 
the dreamer hrids it with both hands behind 
his back. 

iAtSDQBt PrmtmdamdmMiiMbyJ.LlBHtKU. 
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ST. JEAN D*ACR£. * 

Aore (St. Jean d*), a town of Syria, on the 
iea-coast, (N. lat. 32"* 54', E. Ion. 35** 4',) 
and on a small promontoi^, which, witii 
Mount Carmel lying to the south, fornu a cir- 
cular bay. Acre has been differently named 
at different times : it was first the A echo of 
the Scriptures.* During the sovereignty of 
the Greeks in Syria, and under the liberal 
auspices of the first Ptolemy, who enlarged 
and beantiflod it, it took his name, and was 
called Ptolemai8.f The name of Aooo was 
revived after it fell into the hands of the Sa- 
racens. Since then, it has borne the title of 
Acra, or, as rendered in French — Acre. 

Acre is well known in the history of the 
Crusades, having been taken in 1191 by 
Philip Augustus of France, and Riohani 1. 
of England. This siege commenced a. d. 1 1 Q9, 
and. was concluded in July, a.d. 1191. Gib- 
bon thus finely speaks of it : — 

FIRST SIEGE OF ACRE. 

" I shall not expatiate on the story of this 
memorablo siege, which lasted nearly two 
years, and consumed, in a narrow space, the 
forces of Europe and Asia. Never did the 
fiame of enthusiasm burn with fiercer and more 
destructive rage. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the oriental provinces, assemble under 
the servant of the prophet, Conrad. Nine 
battles, not unworthy of tho name, were 
fought in tho neighbourhood of Mount Car- 
mel, with such vicissitude of fortune, that in 
one attack, the Sultan (Saladin) forced his 
way into the city ; that in one sally, tho 
Christiana ponetratod to the royal tout. The 
Latin camp was thinned by famine, tho sword, 
and the climato *, but tlio touts of the dead 
were replenished with new pilgrims, who ex- 
aggerated the strength and speed of thoir 
approaching conutrynien. Tho vulgar were 
astonished by the report, that tho pope him- 
self, with an innumerable crusade, was ad- 
vanced as far as Constantinople, and the 
march of the emperor filled the oast with 
more serious alarms. 

At length, in the spring of the second year, 
the royal fieets of France and England cast 
anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was 
more vigorously prosecuted by the youthful 
emulation of the two kings, Philip Augustus 
and Iliohard Plaatagenet. After every re- 
source had been triS, and every hope was 
exhausted, the defenders of Acre submitted 
to their fbte ; a capitulation was granted, but 
their lives and liberties were taxed at 
hard oouditious of a ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of , gold, the deliverance of 
one hundi^ noUes, and fifteen hundred in- 
ferior eaptives, ax|d the restoration of the 
wood of Ihe Holy Cross.]: 

i^WlDR lltAstmtR. lUt. n. 684. 

t Iind FnU of jImi ftogpea Bin|die. 


SV<3CBSS1VE SIEGES. 

Having fkllen, with all its Saracenic orna- 
ments, into the hands of tho Christians, it 
next passed from these to the Mahommedans* 
by conquest, and from the Mahommodans to 
the Christiana agaip, till at length it fell un- 
der the power of the Arabs, after a long and 
sanguine Biege.t It is said to have been then 
laid utterly waste, in revenge for the blood it 
had cost Its besiegers ; after which, in the 
emphatic language of one of the most eloquent 
historians, " a mournful and solitary silence 
prevailed along the coast,* which had soMoiig 
resounded with the World’s Dbiiate.”]: 

ANCIENT remains. 

Of the three periods above mentioned, in 
which it was sneoessively under the sway of 
the Greeks, Saracens, and Christians, there 
exist many remains. 

Of the Ptolkmjkan splcndonr, no perfect 
monnmont remains ; but throughout the town 
are seen shafts of rod and groy granite, and 
marble pillars, used as thresholds to largo 
doorways, or lying neglected on the ground. 
0 { these nearly two hundi'ed are to bo counted 
in the town. 

Tho Saracenic remains are only to bo par- 
tiaUy traced in tho inner walls of tho town, 
which have themselves been so often broken 
down and repaired, as to leave little visible 
of the original work ; and all the mosques, 
fountains, bazaars, and other buildings, are in 
a style rather Turkish than Arabic, excepting 
perhaps an old Kliaii or caravanserai, which 
might perhaps be attributed to tho .Saracen 
age. 

The CuRisTTAN ruins are altogether gono, 
scarcely leaving a trace of the spot on which 
they stood. The Cathedral church of St. An- 
drew, tho church of St. John the AJmsgiver, 
the magnificent palace of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, all mentioned by Maundroll, are no 
longer to be seen. Even the three Ootliio 
arohos mentioned by Dr. Clarko,§ and culled 
by the English sailors ** King Richard’s Pa- 
lace,” have been razed to tlie ground. 

ACRE rebuilt. 

Maundrcll, even so late as the year 
after recapitulating the advantages of its situ- 
ation both by sea and land, says, “ Notwith- 
standing all these advantages, it has never 
been able to recover itself, since its last fatal 
overthrow. For besides a large Kane, in 
iriiich the French factors have taken up their 

* Kultnu Svrniihu. upiiti the Chri»tiaii« breakinf; 
lliefar oalli. huiI mnittaeriiig in one ciny iiiuereen Sjiih* 
cen Dieiolniitfai. laid to Aere. with «n army iif 

160,000 infantry, and 60,000 cavalry, and tf*nk the 
city A. D. 1291.. TJiia took pliicu njion the Afth ™ 
April, duriiix ao )(re*a n temiie&t. that the lugUivoi 
from ihe ganriaon, unable to reach the atiipa in tia* buy* 
pertoiicd in tlic waves. T1 h> epiriied doiiCrii>tioii ol' the 
confb«iion and alaiiglitor that ensutd on the enptare of 
the elly, may be M'cn preaervsd iu tlie Gcata Del |ier 
Francos," Unwin. 1611. 

i BuckiofflinflD*s Trnvcla in P.ilestliic. |i.'79> 

i OiLImn n Hist. Ymiugman's v^tioo* p. ^107* 

I Cliirkv's TrSTcls, voLii p. 879* 
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quarten^ and s mosque, and a few poor oo^ 
t^era, you oee nothing here but a vast apa^ 
cious ruin,*** It has risen again, however, 
from its ashes since that period, as its recent 
state will testify, for it was much stron^h- 
eued, beautified, and improved. This restora- 
tion was due to Shoik Daher, who, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, strengthened 
the town, and revived its commerce. Djczzar 
Pasha, his successor, fortified the place very 
strongly, and built a new mosque, according 
to the Turkish fkshion, adorning it with co- 
lumns that once* * belonged to the old Greek 
edifices of neighbouring cities, llio streets of 
Acre are narrow, and the houses, which are 
of stone, have flat roofs. Europeans carry to 
Acre, cloth, lead, tin, &c., and receive in ex- 
change cotton and rice. The port is small, 
and not deep, yet it is one of the best along 
the coast. 

DEFENCfS OF ACRE BY SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

The groat celebrity of Acre, in modem 
times, is owing to Bonaparte's attempt to 
storm the place In the spring of 17!)9, when 
he entered Syria at the head of 12,500 men. 
The obstinate defence of the garrison, com- 
manded by Djezzar, and aided by Sir Sidney 
Smith, t with English Bailors, saved Aero 
from the repeated assaults of the French 
general, who, after spending more than sixty 
days before it, and losing nearly 3,000 men, 
retreated to Egypt. After the siege of 1700, 
the fortifications wore repaired. In 1032, 
Acre stood another siege, whereby it fell into 
the hands of Mohemet All, the present Pasha 
of Egypt, who took it from the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, his master, on the 2d of July. 

TAKING OF ACRE, NOT. 3, 1840. 

An officer on board the Thunderer, thus 
describes the late bombardment, whereby the 
British arms have been crowned with such 
success : — 

“ With the Admiral, six other line-of-bat- 
tle ships, besides five or six firigates, four 
steamers, and the Turkish Admiral, we at- 
tacked Acre. The sight of the ships going 
in to engage, and taking up their positions 
under the heavy fire of the batteries, was the 
most magnificent 1 ever witnessed. One lino 
of fortifications mounted eighty 24 and 32 
pounders, besides twenty or thirty 13 and 18 
inch moriurs. The ships poured in their 
broadsides in the most terrific manner. It 
' was one continued roar of guns, and the smoke 
darkened the atmosphere. 

* Mnundrairs Joaruey, p. 7S. 

f Hut for tlio urrlvnl uf ilir Siduev Smitli, Djfssor 
rucha, %vlio had octniiHy cviirunti'dr Cnwm, a well* 
luniaed town at the foot nf Monui Cainieh wae pn»> 
|»ariug to moke Ke»d liii retreat, and convey away bia 
w'omeu and tteiwiire. Uur gallant country mnn. how- 
e’er. hnving anchored in tlio road of CaUaa with an 
HugUeli aqundrou. dcpiiied a Ftfoneh eogiucer (Col. 
Philltpcaus) to a'd him in fiuttfyiiig the town. The 

racial, thua amiiated aiA aiilinated. determined to co- 
uianute with Hie HugliMlt eqiuidron In the defence of 
Hietowii. The lesiilt in wsH known. 


** We combnencod the action about two 
o’clock I and about 4, the most terrific explo- 
sion that could be imagined took place on 
shore. One of their magaziDos, containing 
five hundred barrels of powder, blew up, over 
which wore stationed two thousand soldiers, 
the whole of whom were buried in the ruins, 
which covered the space of one acre. Many 
women and ohildren were also killed by tho 
explosion. By fi o’clock, we drove them ftom 
all tlieir guns except two or three. At sun- 
set we ceased firing, and the batteries also 
stopped their fire. Wo then liauled off into 
deep water for tho night. At 12 o’clock, a 
boat camo off from the shovo to say that the 
troops wore evacuating the town, and a force 
was immediately sent abhoro, and possession 
taken. 

The ruins of the magazine were tho most 
dreadful sight tho mind could imagine. The 
Turks, and Egyptians in the Turkish service, 
wore busy pulling the dead bodies from the 
rubbish, and possessing themselves of every 
article of clothing, which better suited their 
taste than their own. 

“ We found in tho town, two or three hnn- 
dred pieces of brass cannon, fifty or sixty 
mortars, and T do not know how many iron 
ones; but there were one hundred and twenty 
mounted on the sea batteries, from 24 to 84 
pounders. The town is filled with stores and 
ammunition. The largest magazine contains 
eight thousand barrels of powder, and a very 
large quantity of shot and shells. The moun- 
taineers liavo brought in three thousand pri- 
soners, and three Frenclinieii amongst them.'* 

Another letter from St. Jean d’Acre, by an 
eye-witness, dated Nov. 5, thus glowingly 
describes the aspect of the desolated town : — 

“The town having surrendered yesterday 
morning, 1 went on shore and explored the 
scene of death. The sight of the place was 
truly piteous— a more heart-rending spectacle 
cannot bo enneoivod. Both in tho streets and 
round the walls of Aero, death, desolation, 
extreme misery, and wretchedness, are tlie 
only words t can use. Indeed, in the present 
moment of excitement, I foel myself quite in- 
capable of writing a calm description, 'ilie 
town is a complete mass of ruins— not a hoiiee 
in tho place, however small, that has escaped 
the fury of our shot. Guns burst, sonio dis- 
mounted, others damaged, appear in all quar- 
ters. Everything bears the most ample wit- 
ness of the matchless precision of our guns. 
The place was deemed iDiprcgnahle, and 1 
must say I never have vet seen a fortress 
cnore ampl^ provided with all tho munitionfl 
of war. The w^alls are aimed wWli one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of heavy ordnaneo,- bo- 
sides oightoeii heavy mortars on the sea fences, 
and 1 should certainly say, that in tlie haadi 
of ED I^ropean garrison, vo force could take 
it. The ordnance stores of ovei^ .desorption, 
and all in excellent order, arc inoredihUi— in 
thia respect, tho value of the place fo ioHnense. 
Exoeptnig as a strong fortmcatlbn, Am is 
2 c 2 
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iiotliiiig^-4 wretdied town. 'I TiBitod the 
where the megUBme blew up yesterday.* 
'Hw havoc is truly dreadftil, as at the* mottient 
of explosion it was full of men^ and the whole 
neighbourhood was toxa up, as it were, from 
ihe very bowels of the earth, and scattered in 
great masses in every direction— men, women, 
ehildren, horses, and asses, intermingled in 
the most ghastly manner. The api»earanoe 
of the spot reminded me most strucinglv of 
the crater of Vesuvius. A vast hollow, about 
a mile in oiroumference, is now presented, 
surrounded to a great distance with dead 
bodies.” 

Poetry has also crowned this terrific taking 
of Acre, as will be seen by the following ner- 
vous lines from ^ The Times ” : — 

(Britain loquitur.) 

Now ye rampsrta 1 I am upar yon* 
Strpngtfieiihis your inviolate town. 

For tlie flag of Buiftaiid haatena. 

Not to aavj. but amite you down. 

From a tliouaand moutha of terror. 

Boil ou bolt ia volleyina Ibat. 

And almvo the amoky darfciioia. 

BiiKlund'a imnuer crowna the maat, 

ttlowly yielda each aolid bulwark. 

To that iron temti08i*a power ; 

tu from aJUmingfkmaeo, 

Jjeaps to heaaan tho eanfroi tower. 

Death i« now in Aere'a ehambera. 

Horror cramps onch Itvius heart, i 

And the few aurvivini; wnrriora. 

O'er llio ahatteieil walla depart 

JoHM Stehlino. 

Acre has been called the key-stone of the 
East;” and how important the possession of 
this fortified citadel is, Daniel Clarke, the 
traveller, has forcibly related. It is in good 
hands now, and such as bid fair to retain it. 

Clarke thus speaks: — 

TMPORTANCB OP THE PORT OP ACRE, 

The port of Acre is bad ; but it is better 
than anv other along the coast. The posses- 
sion of Acre extends the infiuenoe of its gover- 
nor even to Jerusalem. It enables its posses- 
sor to shut up the country, and keep its inh^ 
bitants in subjeotion. All the rice, which is 
the staple food of the people, enters by this 
avenue ; the lord of Acre may, if it so please 
him, cause a frmine to be felt oven over all 
Syria. Djezzar Paoha used to insist that the 
key of a public granary is the mightiest engine 
of military operation, and thus it was, that ho, 
an old man pent up in a small tower by the 
sea-side, possessed so extraordinary an empire. 
Hence, too, we find Acre to have boon tno 
last place f^m which the Christians wore ex- 
pelled from the Holy lAud ; and hence, its 

* The Eustom Obsemr, of Smyron, lu olhuViiijf to u 
•ucoiid cvpioplou udkieh liM takea plneu iit Acn% ro> 
poits tluU tt iiuniber of poor Anih woneo wwra there. 
iMwktug amous th« ruin*. Ahu dead bodim of their hiia- 

beoda mid reliitiouii. Hioee, he suppoei ■, nmoubfed 
to ouo bitiidrad, uud it b pit^ble tu^ all met a me- 
lubcholy filto by the esploaiou. 


.imnqnfl possession, notwithstanding the in- 
signifleant figure it makes in the map of this 
great continent, is of more importance than 
uip greatest armies, underlie most victorious 
leader ever sent fbr the invasion of the eoun- 
try.* ___ 

SONG. 

(ForfAeAffrrorJ 

Tans's s mystical Joy over beamina 
1‘hat euchauts every hour of one days. 

In yontli. lie we wakius, or dnmmlns. 

That lights the whole world with its rays : . 

Oh I ask and ilie lover will name. 

Whence had this bright magic its birth, 

** Like a star, lie would answer, it came 
From heaven to unite us on earth 1** 

For the liglits of the planets almve us. 

Ho rhsate. nor so lovely appear. 

Till tlie eyes of the sweet ones that love us. 

Look up to tliat love>liglitMl Bpli«*re 1 
Yes. *Us love 1 in whose lialo our faces 
With youth's vi>rnal freshness renew. 

If we walked in the footste|Mi she traces. 

Twonld be tsmsier the teAofe year through I 


THE “MAITRE DE DANSE” IN 
AMERICA. 

National characteristics are not easily ef- 
faced. It has been remarked, and with truth, 
that in the foundation of a colony, the Spa- 
niards commence by building a church, the 
English a tavern, and the French a dancing- 
saloon. T was travelling in America, and 
had arrivod at the frontier of the count:^ in- 
habited by tbo Indians. It was within the 
recesses of an extensive forest that my guido 
conducted me, where wo encountered tho 
Cayoiigas, a tribe belonging to a nation of the 
Iroquois. In a largo barn-like structure, wo 
discovered about twenty of these savages, 
both mon and women, ludicrously bedooked, 
tho ears fantastically ornamented, plumes of 
feathers upon their heads, and rings through 
thdr nostrils. A I'^nchman of diminutive 
stature, powdered and frizzled a-la-mode, 
dressed in a light green coat, satin waistcoat, 
tho front of his shirt and ruffles of muslin, 
was scraping on a fiddle, and dancing to an 
old French air, before the delighted savages. 
Monsieur Violet, (that was his name) it ap- 
pears, was **maitre de danse” to these barba- 
rians, receiving in return for his lessons, bea- 
ver skins, &c. He had been a lackey in tho 
service of Oeneral Hochamband, during tho 
American war. Remaining at New York 
after the departure of our army, he resolved 
to teach the beaux-arts to the unenlightened 
Americans. Mis views extending with bis 
success, oiir modem Orpheus, aimed at tho 
eivilization of the wandering hordes of the 
New World. In speaking to me of the In- 
dians, he always addressed them as ^the 
Messieurs Sauvages,” and " tho Dames Sau- 
vages.” We extolled the agility of hie popils* 
and 1 mnat eonfras I never before witnessed 

• Clnrkc’s TranU. voL W. pp. 88-90. 
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snob iuities* Monsieiir Violet^ placing his 
little violin seientifically upon his breast, and 
taming his instrument, cried out *^to tout 
places !” And the whole gang leaped like a 
band of demons. Monsieur Violet is illustara- 
live of the peculiar characteristic of his coun- 
trymen, T. H. 


BOSE BENGALI. 

You know well the famous Rose Bengali? 
Rose, the ltalian«Bingor, who was so lively, 
so boautiftil, and who made beautihil days for 
uoarly all the tlioatrcs of 1 taly ; Rose Bengali, 
BO delicious in comedy, so snblime a lyric tra- 
gedian; Rose, who inspired Donisetti with his 
most impassioned creations, Bellini with his 
sweetest breathings, and all contemporary 
masters with their most dulcet and touching 
melodies; Rose, who was bom like the birds, 
to sing and to love, and who had loved so 
much and sang so well all her life; Rose, who 
made the noblest seigniors of Naples, Milan, 
and Veiiico, die of ennui and despair; Rose, 
finally, the very sister of pleasure, but whose 
warm heart made her a sister of charity — this 
child of the world as good as a child of hea- 
ven — she, with all this brilliant youthfulness, 
this beauty almost divine, all this talent, all 
this genius, this royalty without sceptre or 
diadem, which commanded all hearts — Rose 
Bengali, alas! — But 1 dream; you, perhaps, 
do not know the woman — the marvel of whom 
1 speak; 1 will enlarge my denoumenf. 

For such as love material forms, behold the 
portrait of Rose Bciipli, designed by a Flo- 
rentine artist, and whicdi 1 have here before 
mo, to distract or sooth me as 1 gaze; it is a 
portrait of the simplest kind, tho most natu- 
ral, graceful, and ravishing, that you can ima- 
gine. Judge yourself! Rose is standing 
against a bu h of roses, at her feot a harp; 
the yoniig girl contemplates tho heavens, tho 
infinite and unknown, while at tho same time, 
her fingers make one of the chords of that har- 
monious instrument tremblo, as with a sigh, 
or with a prayer, atone of enthusiasm or love. 
She is clothed in white; her tunic, with its 
floating folds, is gathered in a knot, leaving 
her anus exposed— arms the best made, and 
most charming in tho world. The beauty of 
Rose is one of those perfections with which 
one sometimes moots in tlie south of Italy; 
the deomosaof the lines, the delicacy of the 
•contours, the fire and vivacity in the glance, 
which yrt excludes neither sweetness nor mo- 
desty, t^ lustrous expression of the features 
which reveals the soul upon the face, tho thou- 
sand treasures which the dazzling palette of 
the painter can produce, but which escape, 
alasl the puissance of the writer. When one 
admires altogether those large glorious eyes, 
which fascinate from afar with their glance, 
those magnificent tresses which plav upon her 
nude ne&f tiiose graces wbion haunt her 
movements, and flit about her transparent 


robes, that firant whose purity is exquisite, 
that mute mouth whidi breathes peifbme in its 
sighs, all that delidous pOTson, degaut, beau- 
tiful, and perfect, it is difficult, it Is impondble 
not to surrender one's self up to the charms 
of such a spectacle, to the ravishing ideas with 
whidi you are surrounded, and to the splendid 
effect of which she is the cause. 

For those who love tho reafities of biogra- 
pher, hmre are biographic details. Rose Ben- 
gali was young, feeble, and little; she was 
unfortunate, and of poor parents. At the age 
of ten years, she met with a celebrated actress, 
whose name I do not know^ and asked alms 
of her. The actress took pity on the pretty 
child, and kissed her beautiful eyes, and diook 
her hand dearly: she spoke to her, questioned 
her of her home, clothed her in choice gar- 
ments, placed her at her table, and took her 
to her heart; she even gave her a piano, mas- 
ters, and music, and Rose became, in a few 
years, all that 1 have told yon, as if in an 
instant. 

Lastly, for those who love romantic histo- 
ries, hero is an adventure which very much 
resembles a romance. In 18.H8, Rose Bengali 
was the favourite actress of the Theatre of 
La Scala, at Milan; her dramatic triumphs 
had made the young prima donna a veritable 
woman of fashion; she had a palace of marble, 
a villa on the borders of the lake, a carriage 
drawn by horses of Bohemia, numerous and 
skilful servants, fiambcaii-l>earorB, negroes, 
and a pack of hounds. The apartment of 
Rose herself, resembled a vast sidoou, swim- 
ming in waves of golden light; every evening, 
thither crowded, to throw themselves at her 
feot, all tho youth, opulence, and aristocracy 
of Milan; it was they who sprea*! at tho feet 
of this worshipped idol, their wit, love, gal- 
lantry, ducats, bouquets, and madrigals. But, 
alas! listen a little; in this pillow So soft and 
so downy, and so beautifully adonied with 
rich things, there glided in soon a something 
— a crumpled leaf, a thorn, which came to 
interrupt these dreamy poys, and dissipate 
these happy dreams. This that happened to 
the sweet cbantrcBB of Milan was something 
very simple, very natural, and very sad. 
Rose, who had for so long a time played the 
fool, who took so much pleasure in making all 
the world adore her, without ever loving any 
one. Rose fell herself in love, and to adore a 
young man named Leonard Massi, a musician 
of the orchestra of La Scala, a wretched vio- 
linist! What an idea! 

To tell tho truth, Leonard was much below 
his proper position, he had youth, intelligence, 
\ud extraordinary handsomeness; ho Uiought 
like an artist, like an artist who Itiiuks; ho 
discoursed as a gentleman, and improvised as 
a poet. Leonard was poor^Roso wished to 
be poor as lie, at least she tried to appear so. 
From that moment adieu to the marble palaeel 
adieu to the pretty villa which shone glassily 
down in the crystu lakO; as a palace dat 
sun tinselled every mormng ! Adieu, the met- 
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tlORome tieedi and the glitteriuff coaches. 
Adieu {he serraats, the nobles, and the notices. 
One and all are ready to forsake her,'’a8 soon 
as they know of her tore for Leonard. It is 
all done; adieo all luxury, all msgniflcence, 
all the amiable follies or other days. Hail to 
the Magdalen, the loving and repentant sinner! 
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voted herself wliolly to her Leonard. Her 
marbles the most rare, her jewels the most 
precious, her stuffs the most sumptuous, sho 
clianged, sho sold, in order to administer to 
the toudcr weakness cdie had for Leonard. 
Exoellout and singular girl! She felt the 
highest joy in clothing herself in garments of 
a modesty without show; she attached a vir- 
tue to plainness, and gavo her toilet a simpli- 
city, w^liich rendered it yet more original and 
charming. 

Two years she had now yielded herself up 
to her home. She had sacrificed herself to a 
man — to a lover — forgetting her fortune, and 
her once brilliant prospects. Rose had now 
11 j longer at her feet, friends, flatterers, slaves, 
or poots; she had long laid aside the glittering 
crown aud the magnificent draperies of the 
theatre; she had letionnced that fairy empire 
of the iiiiagination 1 she had sold one by one 
the lofty spoils of hor ephemeral royalty; in a 
word, she had deigned to make herself 1mm- 
blo and modest. Rut poverty now began to 
knock at the door. Leonard, rejected and 
despised by other men, was unable to obtain 
ongagemeut at the theatre. Hose, niisought 
afier, now sought in vain, engagement. Many 
and deep wuro the pains sho had to endure, 
disappoinimoot aud grief, but, worst of all, 
poverty. 

At this time, however, owing to her cogent 
persuasions, she obtained an engagement. 
The news qf hor roturii to the stage had been 
widely spread by a ei~devant admirer, aud he 
crowded the house with lus friends and re- 
tainers. 

Tho part chosen was Norma. The evening 
of this representation, announced five days 
boforohand, made the theatre of La Scala 
present to the eye, a dazzling and bewildering 
picture; and when the curtain rose, and the 
Bceiio proceeded. Hose was still the sublime 
tragedian, tho incomparable singer, that had 
ravished .Milan of old. 

At tho fall of the curtain, Rose was called 
Ibr with thundering applauses; tho scene was 
heaped with flowers, with sonnets, and with 
crowns; tlioy prayed her, amid acclamations 
and bravos, that she sliould again return to 
tho stage — to the theatre of La Scida, the sooii^. 
of hor first siiccess. Rose fell overpowered, 
almost dying, through fatigue, joy, and 
grief. 

Vvhen she returned to her senses, she was 
pale, her form withont movement and voice- 
loss, and she found that they had gently car- 
ried hereto her own chamber; Leonard was 
beudiug sorrowfully over her. But though 
the night's entertainment would' vikke her 


W>mparatively rich, yet bare waUs were 
still staring' her in rim face, and all the chill 
remembrances of riieir late state rushed on 
her mind. At last, after some moments of 
revkrie and distraction. Rose gazed for a long 
time round her diamber; she then pofntra 
out to Leonard her solitary music-case, on tho 




say— Sing, sing for me!” Leonard obeyed 
tills strange prayer; ho tlirew his fingers over 
tho instrument; at the first sounds pla>ed by 
his hands, at the first notes of the prelude, 
^so lilted livelily her head;«inthe attitude to 
listen. Leonard then commenced to sing that 
noted elegy which Rossini has composed on 
the love-agony of a young girl— bnt all at 
once, falling against the side of hor conch, her 
eyes lialf-closod with grief, and tho sigh yet 
between her lips. Rose endeavoured to conti- 
nne singing that whfeh Laoiitird had com- 
mouocd, with a voice of trembling; but the in- 
.spired voice of Rose appeared to lose itself, 
aud, without finisliing the song, ended in a 
murmur that was yet a melody. Leonard ran 
to her, called her by all tho names that are 
most sweet, and was prodigal of the tciidorcst 
promises, but, alas! of what good were his 
charming words for one who had no need, in 
this world, either of caresses or kindnesses. 

After all, it was beautiful to die as did Rose, 
to expire near him whom she had so tenderly 
loved, hor soul singing a molodious hymn, and 
wafted away at the same time by poesy, love, 
aud music. 

TRAITS OF GENIUS. 

{From a Corrttpundent ) 

KICUARD UONNINUTO.N, 

On his offering a drawing to a friend, which 
ho had expressly made for him, ho said: — 

" My object has boon to affect your feelings 
by the imagery of beauty, as they might be 
affected when viewing the same soeiio at tho 
dawn of day, as I have often done. 

** 1 humbly think 1 have effected this pur- 
pose, fur 1 am pleased at hearing yon exclaim, 
* How beautiful! — how expressive tho effect of 
morning-light 1’ ” 

This ingenuous youth quitted his native 
yillage* and his playmates, as simple Richard 
Boniiington. 

Jn after years he returned, tho cultivated 
and woll-knowu Bonnington of civilized Eu- 
rope. 

One of the first of those he encountered was 
an intimate and early friend, to whom he 
warmly extended his hand, but riie other, 
who had heard the trumpet of bis fame, in a 
tone of cantions distance and respect, ad- 
dressed him as A/r. Bonnington, at which the 
artist burst into tears. 

Hia days were but few after this. 
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1RUELI6T0NTSM OF THE OLD 
WORLD. 

(Av» nniar't itagniM, No. enxiL) 

Onk painful fact is obvious on the face of;i]l 
ancient historpr; the ootnmon people wer» 
kept not only m slaveiy, but in a state of de- 
plorable ignorance. Sfany causes will ac- 
count for this. The canmlle — the ot voAAoi — 
wore never looked on in that lofty and en- 
during light in which they were regarded in 
Christian lands. They were the drudges and 
the ^servitors of t]^e philosophers, the states- 
mon and the warnors— the beasts of burden 
—the helots of tlie earth. They bad a birth- 
day and a death-day~a commoucemont and a 
close of their being on earth. Their physical 
comfort was their summum bonum in the 
universal estimate ; their glory the toughness 
of thoir muscles, and the beauty and propor- 
tions of their frames. There was not seen in 
the helot’s breast the germ and rudiment of 
an eudloss being, a fragment of eternity ; and 
no treatment which excludes this great idea, 
can elevate or refiuo. They had no seventh 
poftioii of time allotted to rest and to moral 
investigation. No Sabbath sun over shone on 
thorn. No day overtook them on which they 
could burst the chains that bound them to tho 
(»ar, and hold free and lull communion with 
the Father of Spirits. 'J'hore was no prosa 
able to multiply and dillhso tlie maxims of 
sages, the prescriptions of virtue. There was 
no homo. Tho truth is sufficiently made out, 
that tho common people, in tho meridian of 
the luminaries of Athens, were a degraded 
and uncultivated people, and that most of tho 
sceptic and sentimental descriptions of that 
period aro absurd. 

The great defect in all the litoraturo of 
ancient times, is its destitution of a true reli- 
gious principle “ W'lien wo look back, wo 
SCO that literature has been originated and 
modified by a variety of principles ; by pa- 
triotism and natural feeling, by reverence for 
antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, by en- 
thusiasm, by scepticism, by the passion for 
fame, by romantic love, and by political and 
religious convulsions. Now we do not expect 
from these causes any higher action of the 
mind than they have yet produced. Perhaps 
most of thorn have spent their force. The 
Vo. y improvements of society seem to forbid 
the manifestation of their former energy ; for 
example, the patriotism of antiquity, and the 
sexual love of chivalrous ages, which inspired 
so much of the old literature, and now seem 
-to be feverish and vicious excesses of natural 
principles, have gone we trust never to return. 
Are we asked, then, to what impulse or power 
we louk for a higher literature than has yet 
existed 1 We answer, to a new action or de- 
velopment of the religious principle. By re- 
vealing to us the supreme purpose of tho 
Creator, it places us, us it were, in the centre 
of the universe, from which tho harmonics, 
true relations, and brightest aspect of things, 


arc discerned. It unites calmness and enthu* 
siasm ; and tUb concord of these seemingly 
hostile Clements is essential to the full and 
healthy action of the creative powers of the 
soul. It opens tho eye to beauty and the 
heart to love. Literature, under this infiin* 
enoe, will become more generous and single- 
hearted ; will penetrate fhrther into the soul ; 
will find new interpretations of nature and 
life ; will breathe a martyr’s love of truth, 
tempered with a never-fhiling charity ; and 
whilst sympathising witli all human sntfering, 
will still be pervaded by a healthful oheerftu- 
ness ; and will often break forth in tones of 
irrepressible joy, responsive to that happiness 
which fills God’s univorso. To us barmy any- 
thing seems plainer than that the soul was 
made for God. Not only its human affections 
guide it to Him — not only its deep wants, its 
dangers and helplessness, guide it to Him ; 
there aro still liigher indications of the end 
for which it was made. It has a capacity of 
more than human love — a principle or power 
of adoration, which cannot bound itself to 
finite natures, which carries up the thoughts 
above tlie visible universe, and which in ap- 
proaching God risoB into a solemn transport, 
a mingled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher 
lifo ; and a brighter signature of our own end 
and happiness cannot be conceived.” 

Tho disclosures of revelation havo unqiios- 
tionably opened up new fields of literary .pur- 
6uits*~-uiifoldod new springs of hope, of action, 
and development. Under tho inspiration of 
Chnstianity, literature will rise from a lowly 
shrub, creeping upon earth, and interweaving 
itself with ruins and decay, and raise its 
branches to the heavens, giving refreshing 
shelter to mankind, and communicating beauty 
to tho world. Ijct it only be graffed on tho 
Tree of Lifo, and it will wave with golden 
fruit. Heretofore it has borno but crabs — 
sour to tho taste, and unfit for food, even 
when outwardly beautiful to tho eye. Par- 
nassus must bo improved by accessions from 
Mount Zion, and Helicon filled with sweet- 
ened and living waters ; and tho pilgrim poets 
that dwell amid these ancient reBting-places 
must look up for h richer inspiration than 
Apollo or the Muses can yield them. Apart 
from every other and loftier consideration, 
Christianity is a new world ; and presents in 
that new world a new and loftier eminence, 
on which standing wo cun trace more lucidly 
the sympathies, relationships, harmonies, and 
extciuh d treasures of tho old. * * * * 

At the present day, we most certainly pos- 
sess scope for the expression of mind in all the 
iforraiilas of speech and human utterance, 
such as tho ancient republics never rcallsBod. 
If in modern times our literature pines, and 
is inferior to tliat of tlie ancient world, the 
true cause must be in ourselves, not in our cir- 
cumstances. W e havo the aocumulated fruits 
of induction— the loading-strings of profound 
exj^ietice tfarougliout the labyrinths of hu- 
man investigation,— our knowledge cf the 
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me-fcnried imsnrm of geology^ of tlie ftmni . 
and classification of minends. of the stars In 
the skies, — onr Intimacy with the necrets of 
nature as dirulged in ehemistry, and with the 
propertioB of all productions, as fixed and pro- 
pounded in our pharmacopceias ; and all 
these, thrice illumined by the lights and |^o- 
ties of revealed religion, place us on a point 
from which we command the resources of the 
universe, and, if possessed of genius, we may 
breathe into them quickening energy, and 
i^der them the formulas of a groat and sub- 
lime literaturo. Tn addition to all this, tho 
fields of nature are ever varying, and ever 
bcautifiil ; its lights and shadows present evor- 
endicsB and ever-evanescont lovelinesB. We 
only want mind to stamp upon the ore the 
shape and the superseriptioti of its might, to 
sot forth its compressed and selected imagin- 
ings in lucid order, and in striking forms. It 
is not at present an increased importation of 
raw material wo want,— it is rather an in- 
crease of intellectual might, concentrated and 
converging on the materials already subjected 
to our use. We can conceive no greater mis- 
chief than dormant intellect enshrined in ma- 
terial but dumb creation, or embalmed like a 
fly in amber,, visible by another light, and its 
torpor the only condition visible. Wo are 
persuaded that mental power has not reached 
Its maximum even iu Milton or in Shakspeare ; 
mightier conquests are still before it. More 
magnificent monuments still remain ; let not 
those raised by the master-spiritB of the past 
be used as mausolea, wherein shall be en- 
tombed tho souls of the present ; but rather as 
scaffolding to yet more gorgeous and glorious 
erections — as platforms on which genius shall 
feed high its giant strength, and prepare and 
plume itself for a more sublime flight. 


APARTMENT IN THE RIALTO. 

1 WAS shown up a broad winding staircase of 
mosaics, into an apartment whose unparalleled 
splendour burst through the opening door 
with an acinal glare, making me sick and 
dizzy with luxurioasiiesB. 

In the architecture and embellishments of 
tho chamber, the evident intention had been to 
daxzle and astound. Little attention had been 
paid to the decora of what is technically called 
keeping^ or tho proprieties of nationality. 
The eye wandered from object to object, and 
rested upon none — neither the grotesques of 
tl^ Chreok painters — nor tlie sculptures of the 
best Italian days — ^nor the huge carvings ^f 
nntntored Egypt. 

Rich draperies in every part of the room, 
trombled to the vibration of low, melancholy 
music, whose unseen origin donbtless lay in 
tue recesses of the crimson trellis- work which 
iiqpeBtrted the ceiling. The smises were op- 
pmssed by mingled and oonflicting perfumes, 
geeldBg up from :stnuige convolute censers, 
fdiich seemed actually endued with a mons- 


trons vitality, M their particoloured fires 
writhed np and down, and around their ex- 
travagant ^tmrtions. 

The rays of the newly-risen sun poured in 
n)>on the whole, through windows formed each 
of a singlo pane of crimson-tiuted glass. 
Glaiieing to and fro, in a thousand reflections, 
from onrtainB which rolled from their eomices, 
like cataracts of molten silver, the beams of 
natural glory mingled at length fitfully with 
the artificial light, and lay weltering in sub- 
dued masses, upon a carpet of rich, liquid- 
looking cloth of Chili gold: * 

Here, then, had the hand of genhiB been at 
work. A chaos, a wilderness of beanty lay 
before me. A sense of dreamy and incoherent 
grandeur took possession of my soul, and I 
remained within the doorway, speechless.— 
Bentleg'it Mucellany^ mo. xlviii. 

ERASMUS ON EARLY RISING. 

( Vonclud^ti Jrom page 375. ) 

A. Go now and chan|m sleep, tiie image of 
death, for this pleasure, if it seems good. 

B. But in tho meantime all my dear night- 
sports are lost. 

A. He looses lead well who turns it into 

f old. Nature has riven the iiiglit for sleep, 
'ho rising sun calls up both every kind of 
living creatures, and especially man, to tho 
offices of life. ** They who sleep,” says Paul, 
^ sleep iu the night; and they who are drunk, 
are drunk in the night.” Therefore, what is 
more scandalous than, when all animals awake 
with the sun, some also salute him, not ap- 
pearing, but coming, with singing; when, too, 
the elephant adores the rising sun, that man 
should snore a long time after the rising of 
the Buul As often as that golden splenddur 
enlightens your chamber, does it not seem to 
upbraid .you asleep — “ Thou fool, why dost 
thou love to lose the best part of Uiy life! 1 
do not shine for this, that you may sleep in 
private, but that you may mind the most ho- 
nourable things.” Nobody lights a oandle 
that he may sleep, but that he may do some 
work; and dost thou nothing else but snore 
by this candle, the finest of all. 

B. You doelaim prettily. 

A. Not prettily, but truly. Well, I doubt 
not but that you have frequently heard that 
saying of Hesiod's — ** sparing is too late at the 
bottom.” 

B. Very frequently; for wine is the best in 
the middle of the cask. 

A. But the first part of life, to wit, youth, 
is the best. 

B. Truly, so it is. 

A. But tlie morning is that to the day, 
which youth is to life. Do not they do there- 
fore foolishly, who lose their youth in trifles, 
and their morning hoars in sleep! 

B. So it appears. 

A. Is there any possession which is to be 
compared to the lifis of man! 
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B. Not indeed all the treasure of the Per; 
nans. 

A. Would you not hate the man yery much, 

who could and would shorten youi life by evil 
arts for some years! * 

B. 1 had rather take his own life from 
him! 

A. But I think them worse, and more mis- 
chioTous, who yoluutarily msbke life shorter 
to themselves. 

B. 1 confess, if any such are found. .. 

A. Found! Nay, all like yon do that. 

B. Good words^I 

A. Very good. Think thus with your mind. 
Does not Pliny seom to have said very rightly, 
that life is a watch, and that man lives so 
many the more hours, by so much the greater 
part of his time ho spends in his studies. For 
sleep is a sort of death. From whence, also, 
it is pretended, to come from hell, and is 
called the brothor-gormaii of death by Homer. 
Wherefore, those whom sleep seizoth are nei- 
ther thought amongst the living, nor amongst 
the dead, but yet rather amongst tho dead. 

B. So it seems indeed. 

A. Now cast up the account for me, how 
great a part of life they cut off from thom- 
Bolvos, who every day lose three or four hours 
ill sleep. 

B. 1 see an immense sum. 

A. Would yon not reckon the alchymist for 
a god, who could add ten years to the sum of 
your Ufe, and call back advanced age to tho 
vigour of youth. 

B. Why should not I reckon him so! 

A. But you may do this so divine benefit 
to yourself. 

B. How bo! 

A. Because the morning is the youth of day, 
youth keeps warm till noon. By and by the 
manly ago, after which comes the evening for 
old age; sunset succeeds tho evening, as tho 
death of tho day. And fnigality is a great 
rovenuo, but no where greater than here. Has 
not he therefore procured to himself a huge 

S kin, who has coased to lose a great part of 
B life, and that the best! 

B. You say true. 

A. Wherefore this complaint seoms v^ 
improdent. who accuse nature for having 
bounded the life of man within so narrow a 
compass, when they of their own accord cut 
off from themselves so much of that which was 
given thorn. Life is long enough for every^ 
one, if it bo disposed of sparingly. Nor is it 
' a moan proficiency, if a man does everything 
iu its time. After dinner we are scarce half 
men, when the body, loadeued with moat, op- 
presses tho mind. Nor is it safe to call off 
the spirits from the workhouse of tho stomach, 
performing the office of conooction to the upi>er 
parts, much less after supper. But a roan is 
wholly man in the morning hoars, whilst the 
body is fit for all service, whilst the cheerful 
mind is v^orons, whilst all the organs of tiie 
mind are quiet and serene, whilst me particle 
of divine air bzealdM^ asa ewtain one says, 


and has a iinetnre of its original, and is car- 
ried out to honourable things. 

B. Yon preach indeed finely. 

A. A brazier, for poor vile gain, rises before 
light, and the love wisdom cannot awake 
ns, that we may hear at least the snn calling 
us up to inestimable gain. Doctors commonly 
give not physic but in the morning; they know 
file golden hours to relieve the body. Do not 
we know them to enrich and cure the mind! 
Bui if these things have little weight rrithyou, 
hear what that heavenly wisdom with SoloMn 
says, ** They that watch for me,” says abo, " in 
the montiug, shall find me.” In tho mystics! 
psalms, how great is the commendation of tho 
mondngtimo. In the morning the prophef 
extols tho mercy of the Lord, in the morning 
his voice is heard, in the morning bis prayer 
prevents the Lord. And in Luke, the Evan- 
gelist, the people desiring health and instruc- 
tion from tho Lord, flock in to him in the 
morning. Why do yon sigh! 

B. 1 scarce refrain from tears, when 1 think 
how great a waste of life I have made. 

A. It is needless to bo tormented for thostf 
things which cannot bo recalled, bnt yet may 
be cured by future care. Apply yourself to 
this therefore, rather than m^o a waste of 
the time to come, too, by a vain lamenting of 
what is past. 

B. You advise well, bnt long custom has 
now brought me under it*s dominion. 

A. Fnhl a nail is driven out by a nail, cus- 
tom is overcome by custom. 

B. But. it is hard to leave those things to 
which yon have long been used. 

A. At the beginning, indeed, but a different 
custom first mitigates that trouble, by and by 
turns it into the greatest pkasam, that yon 
ought not to be concerned for a short trouble. 

B. 1 am afraid it will not succeed. 

A. If you were seventy years old, 1 would 
not take you off from what you were used to, 
now you aro scarce past'tho seventeouth year, 
1 believe. And what is it which that age 
cannot conquer, if there ho but a ready miiA. 

B. Truly ( will attempt it, and endeavour 
that 1 may become a philologer of a lover of 

^ If you do that, I know well enough, 
after a few days, both you will retjoice in ear- 
nest to yourself, and give me thanks who ad- 
vised you to it. 

The commencoment of the bathing season, 
in Holland, is annually announced with as 
much form as tho opening of the sessions of 
^tho States General. The cliicf place in tlie 
neighbourhood of the Hague, is Sclioveiiinge, 
which is situated about throe miles distant. 
Here there is a kind of large boarding-house, 
which is often frequented by thoBoyal Fa- 
mily. The season is opened by an official 
bnltctin, which announces that tho proper 
tiiM is arrived, tho temperature of file air 
the shore briiy; seventY-inne degrees of 
inikrehbeit. W.O^C. 
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Mwey. A Comedy^ in Five Aeit^ '■ By Sir 
Edv^ard Lytton Bulwer. [SaiinderB and 
Otiey.] , 

[CoMBDT call it if you will, but assuredly there 
was never one before, possessed with so Ingu* 
brious a moraL gist of the play is this: — 
As independent in mind as in expression, 
Evelyn, a p^r soholar, is, by the will of an 
eccentric mUHonaire, of congenial spirit, sud- 
denly made inheritor of a vast fortune. Him 
we admire: but beyond this person, the mdo* 
rity of characters is to be despised. On this 
aoces^on to wealth, Acts and actors, which 
beforetime invested him with contempt, thore- 
npon as grovellingly besot him with their 
homage, as ever did the Dabelonite slaves tlw 
golden-calf,’* at Dura. The mammon-god, 
in truth, is in their hearts, and to that mol- 
ten-imago” unequivocally they bow. These 
things are sad, — nay, shameful— yet are they 
but faithful to the truth. 

As to beauty of composition, the play has 
little ; penned wholly for stage effoct, it is 
chiefly commendable for good attitudes and 
showy points.] 

Etelyn tellt Mt Hutory, 

Left yot a Iniy. niy pour motlier 

ffruJsed hevBi'lf fuori, lo Rivt* mn otliic.itiuu. Some one 
hull told tier that li'aminif was bolter than house mid 
laud— that's a lie, tiiuves. 

Oraoe*. A scniidalutw He, Cvolyu I 
Evelyn* Uu the Kireoiftli of that lie I urns put to 
•cluad— iM'Ut to college, a sizar. Du >ou know what a 
sizar is ? In piide he in a goiitlemiin—iii know-ledtpi 
lio is a scholar— niid ho cniwls about, amidst gentle- 
men and scholars, with the Ihery of u pauper «in Ins 
buck ! I cttiriwl otT the great prizes— 1 became dis- 
tfiiguislitfd— I looked to a bigh degree, iciiding to a 
fellowship i tlint is, lui iiidepeudenec for ni\»elf— a 
home flir niy mother. One day a young loni insulted 
me — 1 ti’lorted— be struck me— refuse*! apology — ^re. 
flised redress. I was a sizar! — a I'ari.ili ! — a thing lo 
he struck 1 Sir, I was at least n man, and 1 iiorsc- 
whipped him iu llie hull l)efuie the eyes of ilie wliide 
Cuilege! A few days, and the lonrs cli.istis.meut 
was lorgoiten. The next day the sizar was uxiwlled— . 
the career of a life bhisiefl. That is the diflereiice be- 
tween Rich and Poon it takes a wliirl wind to move 
the oiie-^ breiiili m.iy uproot the other ! I eanie to 
Loudou. As long hk my motlier li\ed I had uue to 
toll for iiud 1 did toil— did liope— did Blru;.'gle to tie 
•ometliing yet. She died, nnd then, somehow, my 
spirit broke — I resigned myself to uiy fiite ; the Al|i« 
aliove me seemed too high to osceud — I cnuc'd to aire 
what became of me. At last I submitted to lie the 
pour relilt ion— the lianger-on and geutlcman-lackey of 
Sir Juliu Vesey. 

An AmhUimtt Student. 

And Uius must I grind out my Hie for ever I— I am 
ambit ioas, and Poverty drags me down !— i liave learn- 
ing. nud Poverty makes me the drudge of fools 1—1 
love, and Poverty sIhuUb like a s|H<cire befoie tiiif 
altar! ISut. no. no— If. as 1 believe, 1 am but loved 
agaiii. I will— will— what ?— turn opium-eater, and 
druam of tlie Sdeo 1 may never enter 1 

Fiiiue and BemOy in the F^erldTt Eye. 

Look you, now — rube Beauty iu ailk aud cache- 
mire— liaml Viniiu Into her churl >1 — lackey their ca- 
prieea.>wrap them f>om the wimls— fence tliem ruuud 
Wiili a golden circlv^and Viitue and Beituiy are aa 
goddasaes. both to'poaaattZ aud to priaoe. Strip Utem 
of ttiejadbinete Beauty oud vittne ipO(iP--di<|)eti- 


dent — solU ary— walking the world defoneeJeasi oh, 
then, the devotion changes its character— the same 
crowd gatlier eagerly around— fools— .fops— libei tines 
—not to worship at the shiiue, but to aacrifloe the 
victim 1 

Is she m Love ? 

Let mo ihliik. It was yesterday lier hand trembled 
when mine touched It. And the rose I gave her— yes, 
she pressed lier lips tt. it once when ^lie si'emed ss 
she sMwr me not. But it wi>b a trap— a tiick— for I 
was as iNMir then ns now. This will be a Jest for them 
all! WhH, ronragel it Is but a laior Imart that a 
coqnet's contempt cun break ! And now that I care 
for no one. tlie world is but a gieat elieSh-board, and 1 
will sit down in earnest aud play with Foilune I 

Sfselyn's DeetaraUon of Lone to Clara. • 

No— spimk not!— my heart has broke its silenee, 
and you shall hear llie rest. For you I have endured 
the weary bondage of this house— the fool's gibe— tlie 
hireling’s sneer— the biead, purch.*ised by toils, that 
should have le<l me to loftier euds : yes. to see you— 
he.ir you— brviitite the same aii— be ever at hand— that 
if others hliglited, from oue at least you inigiit receive 
the luxury nl respect : — fur this — for tliis 1 liave liu- 
gcretl, sulTered, and forborne. Oh, Clara 1 w*; are or- 
phans both— friendless bol h ; you are all iu the world 
to mo : luru not away— my vei’y soul speaks in these 
w'otds— I LOVE yon I 

Clara- No— Evelyn — Alfred— No 1 say it not— thluK 
it not — it were madness. 

Evelyn. Madness I— Nay, hear me yet I am poor- 
penniless— a beggar for bread to a dying serviint. 
True !— But I havb a heart of Ifon 1 1 have know- 
ledge— patience— henltli, — and my love for you gives 
mu nl le.ist iimbilion I 1 have ti ifltHi witli my own ener- 
gies till uou‘, for 1 dtainised nil i hinge till 1 loveil tln'o. 
With >ou to lod for — your aten lo siimairt— your path 
to smiaithe— and I— I, poor AUi'ed Btelyii— piomisa 
at least to w iu for \ oil even fnnie and furtiiui' ! Do uut 
witlidruw your hand — this hiind—shaU it not lie mine ? 

Sir .hhn Vesey. a Van of Ute tVorld. 

There arc two rules iu life— First— Men are vhIiuhI 
not for wiiiit tliey are. but w’liiit they seem to be. 
Skcon'tily, If you have no mentor money of your own, 
yon must trade uu the meriis nod money of other 
p**oplu. My lHth.r got the tiile by sen ices Iu the 
army, and died iieonyless. On tlie strength ofliis mt. 
virfS I gut a iieiision of 400f. a>yoiir — on the sti-eugth 
of 400/. a-year, 1 took credit for 800/. t ou the strength 
of 800/ u-yeur, 1 married \oar mother with 10,000 / 1 ou 
tlie atieiigib of 10,000/., 1 took cieoit for 40,000/., and 
paid Dicky (iosKip three guineas a-week to go about 
everyw'beie calling ml^ “ Stingy Jack.” 

A Oentlenuin in Black. 

So, Mr. Graves b the executor — the will is addresseil 
lo him ? The »ume Mr. Graves who is always iu black 
— iilways lamenting his ill forluiie and liis suiuted 
M.iria, who led him llie life of n dog ? 

Sir John. The V(>ry same. Ilia liveries are black — 
hb carriage is black— he always ridi'sn black galloway 
— ^iiiid, ftulh, if he ever m irry again, I thiuk he will 
show hb te8)M>et to his di ceased wile, the sainted 
Marw, by mairying n biuek woman. 

Reading of the fVUl. 

Sir John. How d'ye do! — Ah 1 How d'ye do, wu- 
tlemeii ? Tiib is a most melaucholy meeting 1 Tiie 
poor deceusiwl ! — what a man he was f 

Blount, i was cliw'istened Fwedewdek after him! 
He was my first codHiu. 

Sir John. Aud Georgina, his own niece— next of 
kill!— an excellent man. though odd— a kind heart, 
bet no liver! I sent liim, twice a-year, thirty dozen 
111 the Cl elteiiiwim waters. It's a comlort to reflect on 
tticw* little utteiiimas at inch ii lime. 

Stout. Amt I, too, sent him tlie Parliamentary De- 
bates, rogttlarlv, bound in calf. Ho was my si'imuhI 
consiu— seiiaible imiii— «ud a follower of BfaUlius: 
m*\'er married to iiicieaie tlie surplus )iopulaiiou, and 
fritter away hb money on lib own ciiildKU. And 
now— 

fitofp. tlM) will ta fgry ghort— being all* penoual 
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property. H« wu a nan tliiit alwayi eama to the 
puiut. ' 

Sir Jnhn, I wish there were more like him 1— (tTrooei 
gitd shakei hii head, i 

iChorui gnHM mtd ihake their headt. 
Sharp (reading). ** 1. F^‘rlerlck Monliiuutftif 

CalouitA, IjeiO:;, iit the pimMit itah*, uf sound iniiiJ. 
tliiiii^li iiillitn b(Mly, do hi;reby wiil, ntid lieqii nih 
-^iniiirinis, to my serowl ci*us;n. Bddumiii £*toiit. 
Esq-, of Pall Mailt Lubihin—- 

[rAvret exhibit lively emotitm. 
Bniuff the viduo of tha Pail.nmuutury Dewati's. vtiili 
which he htis bi'eu ploiised to iroiilile me lur some 
tune iwat — ileductiuK the carriiiire th«n>or, which lie 
always forgot to puy^he sum of 1 4/. 8s 

• • [CViores breathe mare freely. 

Stoat. Eh, wiml 1— 14f ? Uu, luing the old mlaur 1 
bir John. Decency -^dccetioy 1 Proceed, Sir. 

Sharp " lUm.-^To .Sir Frederick lllouiit. Baronet, 
my uearast mule relative— 

[CAvres eehibU liaely emotion, 
Blount. Poor old Boy I 

[Otvrgina pets her arm over Blount* » chair. 
Sharp. ** Being, us 1 am informed, the bi'st dressed 
young gentleman iti London, and in lestiiiuiuy to the 
only merit I ever heard he possesseil. the sum of 6U0/. 
to buy a dn^hsliig^ciise. 

[CAores hreathe more freely ; Georgina eatchei 
her f tther's eye, and removee her am 
Blount {laughing confusmily). Ha! ila 1 Ha I Vewy 
|ioor wit — ^luw |~veuy— vewy low I 
Sir John. Silence, now, will you ? 

Sharp. ’* Item— To (Miarles Liiid Oloesmoro— who 
asserts that he is my relation— my oolh-ction of dried 
liitiurfliea, and the pedigree ui the'Moiduiiuts from Vie 
reigii of Klin; Joliu. [C'/mnta as biftre. 

iilossmore, Butierlliesl — Pedigree!— 1 disown the 
plelieiaii I 

Sir John (angrily). Upon my word, this is too re- 
viilitiigi Dec hcy— goon. 

Sharp. •• Item. — To S r Jolin Vesey. Baronet. Knight 
of li.e Gneliih, K U.S., K.S A., See — [fJAom as htfore, 
AVr JoAm. Hush! Now it is leiillv interesUint I 
Sharp. •• Who married my hister, and who sends mo 
every y«'ar the CliLdtenhaiu wateis, wiiicli nearly gave 
uie my d'^ath — I l)ei(ueath— the empty lioitles. 

Sir John Why, the ungrateful, rascally, old— 

Chorus. Decency, Sir John — decency 1 
Shttrp, *• Item. — To Henry Oriives, Esq., of the 
Albany— {Chorus as Itrfore, 

Graves. Pooh, genllemen— my usu^ luck — not even 
a ring. 1 dine swear ! 

S/uirp. “ Tiio sum of 5,0001. in the Three per Cents. 
Lady Franklin. I wish you joy 1 
Grtwes Joy— pouhl 'l'hii*c imr Cents! — Funds 
sure to go t Had it been land, now— though uuiy an 
acre I— just like my tuck. 

Sharp. •• Item — ^To niy niece, Georgina Vesey — 

{Chorus as before. 

Sir John. Ah, now it comes 1 
Sharp. ** The sum of 10,000/. India stock, being, 
with her father's n^puted saiiugs, os mncli us a single 
woman ought lo |a>>sess. 

Sir Juhn, And wlint the devil, then, does the old 
foul do wiih nit his money ? 

Chorus. Re.illy, Sir John, this is too revolting. De- 
cency! Hush! 

^ Sharp, •* And, with the aforesaid legacies and excep- 
tioiM. f do wJl and bequeath the whole of my fortune, 
lb India slock. Bmids, Exchequer bills. Three per 
Letus, Consols, and in the Bank uf Calcutta, (const I- 
tiiii.ig him hereby sole rt'sidiury leg.itee and Joint 
I'Xi'cmor wit I Un» nfuresuid He.iry Giaves. Esq*,) to 
Alfred Evelyn, now or fiumeiiy of TiiniU College, 
t ain bridge — {Unioersal JSxeUement. 

Sharp. Being, 1 am told, an oddity, like myself— tlu* 
niiiy uue 01 my relations w ho never taw iicil on me, and 
havibg know n privation, may tlie belter employ 

IFhat is Honesty f 

Bvetyn, Sharp, come bere— let me look at you? 
You are my ageiil, my lawyer, my man of ImibIiicss. I 
Mieye you hottest but what li konesty ?— whore 
•loM te.&Utl-ia wb.1 lart oTw I 


Shairp. In the Iwert, I suppose, efr. 

Evelyn, Mr. Sharp, it ealsts in the bieeehee* pocket I 
Obierve. I lay this piece of yellow earth on tin table— 
1 rontemplate you both ;— tli« man there— the gold 
horet Now*, there Is many a man iu tlioae stneis 
honest iiM you are. who movi-s, thinks, feels, and ivnsqiis 
IIS well an wo do; extvlleiif in form imiierisliMble 
soul: who. if Ins pockUe w-era three dn>t empty, 
wonlil sell thought. re.<soii. iNiily, and soul, too. lur that 
little com ? Is thill the limit of the man ?— uc ! * :■ 
the fault of mankind 1 (>>id m ide man ; beliold wlint 
maiikiiid have made a gial ! When I wiia )Hior I lilt'd 
tile world ; noM I am nc-i 1 despUe It ! Fools— knaves 
— hyiHiCiiteK! — By the by. Sharp, aend lOU/. to iiie 
poor bricklayer whose hoiiKe was luirnt down yesterdsy* 

An Even Temper. 

Clara. Hnch a misfortaue ! poor Smith Is in tears— 
1 promised to break it to yon. Your little Cliailey 
hud been writing ids coiiy, ard spilt the ink on the 
table ; and Smitb not si*idng it — and tnkiiig out tlie 
iurb.tn to ))ui iu tlie |Mmr1s ns you desireii— she— she— 
^^y Franklin, Hal ba! laiil it oii the table, and 
tKwink spoilt it. Ha I ha 1 how well I cau fixiicy tlie 
face slie made I Seriously, on the whole. It is torlu- 
tiate; for I think I look best, after all, in the black 
hat and feat hers. 

Clara. Dear L'idy Franklin, yon really have tbs 
swei'test temiier 1 

Lady Franklin. 1 hope so— (br it's the most becoming 
turban a woman can wear I 

The Netespapers. 

Ay — read tlie nrwspapcis !— theyMl tell yon what 
this world is mmle ot. Daily caleiidaiv of roguery and 
woe. Here, lulvurtisemeuts from quacks, money-lendersb 
clieiip Wiueiioiises, and Hpoited Imys with two hcmls. 
So much fur dupes and iniporitors V Turn to the other 
culumii — iKilici* reports, bauKiupteies, sw'indluig, for- 
gery, and a hiogiapliical sketch of ilic sniib.uoseil man 
who murileied his own thmc lit tie cherutw at Pent on- 
ville. Do you fancy thesi' but exceptions to the general 
viitoe and hcaitii of the nation ?— turn to the fciniing 
article ! and your hair will stand on end at the horrible 
wiekeilocss oi raelaneholy idiotism of that half the 
popnlaliuii who tiiink dilfurcDtly fi-uni yourself. In 
my day 1 havn seen alieiidy eigliteen crieises, six snnl- 
bilatiutis of Agrieulturo and Commerce, four overtlirowi 
of the Ciiurcli. and three last, fiuul. awful, and it rente- 
diublo destructions of tlie entire Cuuslitutiuu ! And 
tliaPs a newspaiier ! 

A Marriage of Pride but Poverty. 

Shared? Never let the woman who leally loves, 
comfort her selfiiiliaess witli such dulusioo ! In mar- 
riages like thia the wife cannot sliara ths hiirden ; it la 
he— tlw huslMiid— to provide, to sclieme, lo work, to 
endure— to grind out liis siioiig heart at the miserable 
wheel! The wife, ahis ! cannot share the struggle— 
site can but wiluess the despair 1 


Bible Storiea. From the Creation to the 
Conquest of Canaan. By G. M. Bussey. 
With illustrations from Westall and Martin, 
[Thomas.] 

The beautiful sneeinot histories of the earlier 
Scriptures are hero presented to the Juvenile 
reader, in fair and pleasant chapters; but 
Hieir value is especially onbanoed by the addi- 
Honal circumstance, that every story is embel- 
lished by two, and sometimes three ^ravings, 
not mere pictorial coinages from the brains ox 
secondary artists, but reduced copies from the 
large paper tableaux— the grand and gorgeous 
idmUties of Martin and Westall. A moro 
soper^r book for yonthfbl people could liot 
be; iacttlcatiiig, as the text does, the gresit 
thkigs written for our good in the boww of 
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Genesis and Exodus, and ooDveying to tiie 
mind by its piotnres, TiWder notions of them 
than oan anywhere dse be met. 

The Christmas work before ns is, without 
eqniyooation, one of tyne intrinsio merit; it 
reaches at present to the entrance of the Is- 
raelites into Canaan, the purple promised 
land.” A mnd field is still open — the histo- 
ric books of Kings and Chronicles are yet un- 
touched; these we sincerely hope the author 
will continue, and thereby bestow a benefit on 
the generations of the day. 

A Love Gift for 1841. [Bell. London.] 

Tiifs Gift is a well-choscn solection of beau- 
teous effusions on ** Love,” from the works of 
the most admired poets. It is plentefnisly 1m- 
dewed with sparkling gems, sheudiug a warmxn 
and lustre wiiioh must enliven the heart, tm- 

8 rove the teste, and subdue the asperities of 
s readers. 

Magazine for the Blind. No. iv« 
[Simpkin and Co.] 

Wb have had our attention called to the above 
truly useful periodical; and, certainly, it is 
impossible a more desirable production could 
have been puUishod, for it will, doubtless, 
prove a groat blessing to those of our unfortu- 
nate follow-creatures, who are suffering under 
so severe a visitation. Tlie work is printed 
in embossed letters^ so that althoiigli the eye 
oaniiot see, the fingers may, hy feelings convey 
the various words to the head and to Uic heart, 
thus ^viug ** eyes to the blind.” 

It is impossible to speak too highly of a 
work like tno one before us, which was pro- 
jected by its editor, who is, ^as! himself in a 
state of blindness; and wo roost ardently re- 
commend it to the serious attention of all our 
subscribers, as a pearl above price to those of 
their friends, who may unfortunately be visited 
with the deprivation of sight. 

The following quotation shows the moral 
nature of the work;— • 

ON HAPPINESS. 

The beginning, middle, and end of happi- 
ness is contentment. There is, therefore, no 
condition of life in which happiness is unat- 
tainable. It may be enjoyed by tbo peasant 
who delves the soil, no less than by his wealthy 
lord. The insect which satisfies its 1 hirst with 
the dewdrop contained in the floweret’s cnp,has 
as much enjoyment as the riophaiit wbidi 
drinks from the stream of some mighty river. 
Let it not then be supposed fora moment th^ 
there is an individual in the world, who is 
neeessarilv unhappy. 

The phuoBopher’s stone, which turns every- 
thing it touches into gold, is within the reach 
of all, since, to possess himself of it, aman has 
only so to tutor ms mind, as to be aMe in truth 
to exclaim vrith tho apostle, 1 have learned 
in whatsoevnr stats 1 am, therewith to be con* 
toot” 


J^awsetfs Ladies* Fashionable Repository 

for 1841. [Lonman and Co. London: 

Pawsey, Ipswich.] 

It .is onr pleasing task again to speak in terms 
of commendation of the above Annual, which, 
like its prodocessors, is richly embellished 
vrith several engravings of buildings, ronwrk- 
able for their architecture, their antiquity, or 
the worth of their possessor, with copious to- 
pographical notices. The Repository, as 
nsual, contains many choice pieces of poetry, 
with an abundant selection of amusing cha- 
rades, Ac., and tables for Memoranda and 
Cash Accounts are also appended. 

UNREDEEMED PLEDGES. 

THE PAWNDROKER’s SHOP. 

Let ns view the interior of this place. Hero 
is an incongruous mass I On all sides are dis- 
played, mingled in the strangest manner, the 
spoils of the plundered I Yet there is much 
eloquence in this concision I These mementos 
of poverty are not mute to one who can inter- 
pret their language! — these odd diaraoters 
are not unmeaning to one who reads them 
rightly ; but tell of the doings of rogues and 
of fools, of the sufferings and tears of the 
hopeless and miserable I Yes; a pawnbroker’s 
shop is the history of the neighbonrhood, and 
its pages are ** pledges.” It is a motley and 
curious register, and may provoke sighs and 
smilos. Shall we dip into it ? 

This picture was the very great hope and 
solace of a talented, but very poor artist, 
painted in the intervals that he could snatch 
from the drudgery of his profession and from 
sleep. He had placed all his desire fur fame 
on the embodiment of a grand historical sub- 
ject, whilst ho was content to paint portraits 
in the meantime for subsistence. Tliiiik how 
he must have felt, when compelled by stern 
necessity to raise money^ on this darling and 
yet unfinished work ! his future recompense 
for all present poverty and obscurity! Ho 
lives but in the hope of redeeming it, and car- 
rying out his design. May he do so! and 
may the public look on the picture in the gal- 
lex^ with half the fondness of the lonriy 
painter in his studio ! 

This pair of oar- rings was pledged, in the 
person of her waiting-maid, by a very respec- 
table lady, that she might pay Mrs Jones the 
amount of hor losses at short whist. She pa- 
thetically laments to her husband the unac- 
eountabfe disappearance of the ear-rings ; but 
expresses great hope that she may be able to 
find them some day. 

This silver candle-stick was stolen from a 
rich, good-natured old bachelor, by his trusty 
factotum, Timothy, who is contimiMly hinting 
to his master that John is not to be tnisted. 

That ^lendid military cloak was left here 
yesterday by a man about towxL” wbo 
perhaps may call Ibr it to-monrow. tlo is an 
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adveninm by profession. When flush of 
money, he dresses superlatively, and drinks* 
olaret and champagne ; when, on the con- 
trary, coin is scarce, he wears a thread-bare 
frock-coat, and patronizes Barclay and Per- 
kins. . He is condemned, for his sins, to a sort 
of moral tread-mill — perpetually mounting 
Fortune’s ladder, but always finding himself 
the next minute at the bottom ! 

This diamond-ring belonged to a young 
follow of education and talent, who finds it 
di^ult to turn either profitably to account. 
With a powerfuUletier of introduction to a 
nobleman, he has been nnablo as yet to get 
beyond the threshold of his door. Made vnse 
by experience, he yesterday pawned his only 
article of finery, and intends making a hand- 
some present to his lordship’s porter. 

This battered Dutch clock was pledged, 
with the utmost agony of reluctance, by a 
rich old miser, that he might pay the doctor 
to keep body and soul together a little longer. 
Ho wan attacked by a sudden and alarming 
illness, in consequence of haying dined the 
precoiUng day on stale muscles, and was re- 
duced to the ruinous expedient of parting 
uritb his clock, as his property is laid out so 
cleverly, at interest, l^t he leaves himself 
almost starving. And yet, amidst aU his 
want and poverty, ho is mightily consoled by 
the reflection that he is a rich man. 

Yonder blue coat was pledged by Pat Ryan, 
that ho might buy the wedding-ring for his 
dear Norah. This provident couple will be- 
gin the world completely unencumbered by 
the cares of wealth. 

Here is a large brass-clasped Bible, whose 
loaves are blistered by tears. It was pledged 
by a girl to procure medicines for her sick 
mother. Almost as s.iou would the old wo- 
man have parted with her life as vrith this 
valued relic of former and more prosperous 
days. She had preserved it throi^tb a*!! ^be 
changes of fortune, and had communed with 
it as her best friend, daring her present ill- 
ness. But it was of no use ; she died four 
days afterwards! Wlien she pawned this 
Bible, she parted with her last hope ; and yet 
yon may have it for three shillings. 

l%is broach was left here by an accom- 
plished " Chevalier d’lndustrie,” who (though 
rather reduced) could not resist going to hear 
Hrisi, in Amina.” His intention was to 
amuse himself with a little business between 
the acts, and to call for his broach as he re- 
turned. But who can foresee the decrees ef 
fate I A lynx-eyed myrmidon of the law 
pounced upon him— he passed that nq^t in 
the station-house — and is now inhaling the 
air of New South Wales. 

This brace of pistols was pawned by an Trish- 
man, that he might purchase a guitar. Hav- 
ing shot his rival, he intends now to commence 
courting his mistress. 

This old-fkshioned silver tea-pot was pledged 
by a poor widow, that idie might, in part, pay 
the di^ts of her only son, and keep him, if 
possible, from a prison. 


On returning home, however, from this 
pious errand, ime found that the gratoflil and 
warm-heartod youth had considerod it better 
to run from his debts than to pay thorn, and 
had taken the opportunity of her absence to 
decamp, carrying witfl him everything valua- 
ble and portable that he could lay his hands on. 

Of such materials is made up a Pawn- 
broker’s Shop. Our launditer, our pity, and 
onr indignation, are called forth by turns ; 
and still, whilst we moralize, the oonoom 
prospers, and victim succeeds vio^ without 
end .— and EarnetL 


PRESENTS TO THE QUEEN. 
Among the numerous votive presents remitted 
to Buckingham Palace for the queen, the fol- 
lowing olejjant article of curious and costly 
workmanship, enclosed in an outward case, 
was received and graciously accepted. The 
donor, a venerable spinster, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, seems, as the 
on dii goes, to have taken especial care that 
the creation of her fairy finders should suffer 
no damage in /ranjtiiu. Like the conjuror’s 
puzzle, there was case within case, one of cn- 
riously wrought wickerwork ; a second of Spa- 
nish mahogany, with the royal arms and the 
letters " P. R.” in a lozenge, richly emblazouod 
on the lid. This was again enclosed in a 
strong tin case, superscribed For the Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty, Buckingham Palace. 
Loudon.” These mysterious cases containea 
an infant’s cap and robe worthy of a prinooss. 
They are described to bo of the most chaste 
and fanciful design. The cap is composed of 
that delicate, but almost ex^oded fabric, 
called ** cushion ” lace, in the manufacture of 
which, dames of high degree formerly delighted 
to excel. On the crown-piece the royal arms 
of England are embroidered in dead gold, the 
circular fillet exhibiting the national insignia 
of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, wrought in 
gold and colours, within an interminable scroll 
of raised needlework. Tho robe is equally 
unique. Tlie material is of tho finest caclunere, 
lined with eider down, and the eolonr royal 
purple. The hood, which is quilted and pM- 
ded, is lined with rose-coloured satin, the loops 
of flock gold, with tassels of small pearls. 
The robe is edged all round by a broad stripe 
of crimson Genoa velvet, bearing the royal 
arms, and the insignia of the three nations 
embroidered in dead and burnished gold, and 
relieved with silver fretted work in points. 
The great merit, however, of these elegant ar- 
ticles of infknt apparel is said to oonsist in the 
elaborate beauty of the needlework. 

Another beautiful present, weirked by the 
blind of tho Royal Viotoria Asylum, at the 
Spital, has also been made to the queen, ao- 
oordiog to the CJkronieie. Iteoii- 

sistjB of « shawl, which is rix fbet square, knit 
of tike finest BarUn wool in a tastefiil manner, 
the'cenlro heinf para white, and the border 
dinslaying no less than fsnrteeb diftrent 
shades ef pink. 
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PEllSONAL SOVEREIGNTY * 

all play certain parts upon the (itage, less 
important, perhaps, than onr ranity dreams 
of, but yet parts which are real, active, and 
influential, as well as mdispensable, to the 
iienoiiment of the gi*and drama. In creating 
ns free and intelligent beings, Heaven has 
assigned us a share in its work, and a sliaro 
in onr own destiny. Such is the course of 
action proscribed for us. It is for our interest, 
as well as for our honour, never to renounce 
it. When man exalts himself,” says I’ascal, 

T would reduce him to his proper level ; 
whpn he sinks below it, I would exalt him.** 
It is the part of duty and of true wisdom to 
regulate our conduct by the rule of Pascal, 
and to acknowledge at once the dignity, and 
confess the weakness of our position. We 
exist and think in the bosom of profound 
darkness, and the lamp with which we aro 
supplied is but small ; nevgrtheless, such as 
it is wo possess it, and by its light we are des- 
tined to pursue our steps under the protec- 
tion of that Sovereign Power who has bestowed 
it upon us, and who is himself our guide. 

Lot us consider the principle of Personal 
Sovereignty. 

h(en of wrong mind pronounce, that man 
is lord over himself. No authority, say such, 
no law, aro to be considered legitimate by 
him, unless sanctioned by his will. In other 
words, and this is the popular form of the 
principle, no ono, according to them, is bound 
to yield obedience to laws to which he is not 
himself a coiisouting party. 

Upon this evil principle, Rousseau has de- 
nounced all govorumout founded upon repre- 
eentation, ^ The will,” he sajrs, ^ does not 
admit of being represented, it is the same, or 
it is different, there is no medium.” Since 
man’s own urill is the sole legitimate source 
of his power over himself, how can he, conti- 
nues this reasoner, delej^ate that power to ano- 
ther ! (^n he cause his will to reside away 
from him ? lie would then create, not a 
representative, but a master. All represen- 
tation then, says he, is tyrannical; for liberty 
consists in tho sovereignty over ourselves, and 
man is only firoo in so Ikr as he obeys no 
other will tliau his own. 

The consequence is unavoidable. Rousseau 
was wrong but in one respect ; he did not 
carry his argument far enough. Had he ear- 
ned it to its full extent, he must have declared 
the unlawfulness of every durable law, and of 
all permanent power. What does it signify 
that a law received my sanction yesterday, if 
to-day my will is changed t Can 1 only ex- 
ercise my will once I Docs my will exhaust 
Its authority by a single act 1 And as that is 
the sole master that 1 am bound to obey, must 
I submit for tho rest of my life to tho slavery 
of obcyiug tlmso laws, from which this master 

s FnMD au Bflsay ia Uw ** ftevae Frni.qatse,*‘ by 
M.aUiaoL 


.who made them coimnandB mo to liberate 
myself I 

Now when pbilosophers have considered 
man in himself, with respect only to the con- 
ndbtion between bis activity and his intelli- 
gence, tlieyliavc never for a moment ventured 
to assert that his will was his only legitimate 
law, that is to say, that every action would 
be reasonable or jnst, solely because it was 
free and voluntary. They have all recognized 
as superior to the will of the individual, a 
certain oontrolling law, known by the name 
either of reason, morality^ wisdom, or truth, 
from the dictates of vriiich he cannot p^mit 
his conduct to depart, without making either 
an absurd or culpable use of his liberty. In 
all systems, whether we speak of interest, 
innate sense, human custom or duty^ whether 
k be the spiritualist or iho materialist, tho 
believer or the sceptic, all agree tliat there 
are actions which are reasonable or niireasoii- 
able, just or unjust ; all agree that if a man 
possess tlie liberty of acting, either in oppo- 
sition to, or in accordance witli, reason and 
truth, this liberty by no means causes an act, 
in itself absurd and criminal, to lose that cha- 
racter because it is vtiluntary ; nor does it 
sanction the act as reasonable or right, mendy 
because tho will prompted its performance. 

As soon as the individual consulting his 
intelligence before employing his liberty, re- 
cognizoB that rule which prescribes reason or 
morality to his conduct, he cannot fail at the 
same time to acknowledge that he did not 
institute this rule ; that it is not tho arbitrary 
offspring of his will, and that its abolition or 
its alteration is alike beyond his control. His 
will is free to obey, or to disobey his reason, 
but his reason in its turn is independent of his 
will, and possesses the privilego of judging, 
after the rule it has recognized, the will which 
does not submit to it. 

Considered, therefore, separately, and with 
reference to himself, the individual does not 
act arbitrarily, and according to his own will; 
his will is not his sole legitimate sovereigp ; 
it is not the power which creates and imposes 
upon man those laws of obligation, the exist- 
ence of which he cannot deny. Ho receives 
them fi'om a higher source ; they issue from 
a more exalted sphere than that of liberty ; 
from a sphere where the question lies not 
between what man desires, or disapproves, 
but between what is true or fi^lse, just or 
unjust, conformable or contrary to reason. In 
descending from this sublime sphere to that 
of action and of life, these laws traverse the 
domain of liberty, which is situated on the 
oonftiies of the two worlds ; and there arises 
tlie question whether free-will shall or shidl 
not conform ib the laws of sovereign reason. 
But in whatever manner this question may 
be decided, the right of imposing the law, 
that is to say, tiie sovereigii power, does not 
depart from reason in order to 'nside triA 
tlie wiU. In no ease does tne wiB possess 
^ privUefo of eonftiriiig i^pen acta wmrii it 
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BAiiotions, tbe <jhm<^6r of being legitimate j 
they either possosB this character or not, in 
proportion as they accord with, or oppose the 
laws of eternal reason, the sole source of all 
legitimate power. * 

In other words, man does not exercise by 
Tirtue of his liberty, an absolute soYeroignty 
over himself. As an intelligent and moral 
being, he is subject to laws which are not of 
liis own creation, and which are binding upon 
liim in right ; although, as a free being, ho has 
the power of refusing his obedience to thorn, 
but not his assent. 

Quitting the consuloration of man separately 
and in himself, in order to consider him in 
his relations with other men, man, in his in- 
tercourse with his equals, exercises over them 
a sovereignty, according as he brings into 
action his iutelligenoe, his moral nature, and 
his reason, the imago more or less complete 
of that iutelligenoe, that reason, and that 
nature, which are divine. In both cases, the 
legitimacy of law and power dopouds upon 
the same conditions, and emanates from the 
same source ; this source being far above the 
will, either of him who commands, or of him 
who obeys. 

Two facts will occupy the place of argu- 
ments : — 

Who has ever denied the legitimacy of the 
paternal authority 1 It has its limits ; and, 
like all human power, it may also hare its 
excess ; but has it ever been pretended that 
it becomes illegitimate so soon as obedience 
on the part of the child is involuntary ? Ne- 
vertheless, the will exists .in the child; it par- 
takes of the same nature as that of the full- 
grown man, and is equally dear to the indi- 
vidual. Whence, then, is derived the legiti- 
macy of this power, even when obedience is 
no longer voluntary 1 Is it from the bodily 
strength of tlie father 1 No ! It is from his 
moral superiority ! Legitimate empire belongs 
neither to the will of the child that is defi- 
cient ill reason, nor even to the pure will of 
the father ; for the will ueitlior of the old 
nor the young, the weak nor the strong, is 
capable, in any case, of conferring a right of 
itself alone ; that power belongs only to ra- 
tional and superior iiitelJigeiice. 'fhe right 
is founded purely upon the superiority of iu- 
tclligcnco and reason in the father : neither 
the wiU of the latter, nor that of the child con- 
tains the principle of that right, nor arbitra- 
rily directs its application. 

Another fact When the madness or men- 
tal weakness of a man becomes established, 
although society might have nothing to fear 
from that man, he is, nevertheless, deprived 
of his liberty. By what right I Has the will 
that existed in him perished 1 If it be the 
only source of legitimate power, is it not 
always in its place to exercise that power! 
Ye8» the will is there ; bnt the true sovereign 
of man, the lei^mate lord over the will itself^ 
HeoMon, is exUnet in the individnal. It is, 


therefore, neoessary that some law should be 
provided for him from without ; that the 
rcaeon 6t others should direct him, since his 
own is no longer capable of presiding over 
his will. . 

What is true of the child, the madman, and 
the idiot, is true also of mankind in generid. 
In all social relations, as in those just alluded 
to, in the intercourse between man and man, 
as in his ro|ation to himself, no one possesses 
the right to make a law, according to his own 
will, or to refuse obedience to a law only be- 
eauBo he disapproves of it. Whether viewed 
as a question of command or of resistance, of 
govornmeiit or of liberty, the will alone con- 
fers no right, no legitimate power : Keason 
and Justice are completely supremo over all 
will. 

Tlius fulls to the ground the theory of per- 
sonal sovereignty— the mortal enemy no less 
of moral than of social order, and calculated 
to produce, in the mind of man, nothing but 
disquietude; in society, nothing but anarchy. 

Instead, then, of elevating the wills of indi- 
viduals to the rank of sovereigus,— indeed of 
rival sovereigns, — they ought rather to be 
classified as subjects obeying the same sove- 
reign. In the place, thereforo, of declaring 
that every man is lord over himself, and^that 
no man possesses power i.vor him, unless he 
consent to tliat power being exercised, we 
must declare that no man is lord either over 
himself or any other man, and that none have 
a right to refuse obedience to Truth. 


SrU edtnntf. 

WHITELAW AND ST1RBATT*S PATENT WATER- 
MILL. 

The speed of this new hydranlic machine is 
well suited for every purpose : and it has a 
governing apparatus, which renders its mo- 
tion as uniform as that of the best coiistriieted 
siuam-ongine. There is scarcely any wear 
and tear in the new mill, and it takes up re- 
markably little room. No very expensive 
building, or other erection, is needed for its 
fixing, and the cost of the maclunc itself is 
trifiiiig ill every case. On a fall of very great 
height, where to erect an over-shot wheel 
would be impossible, and the building and 
excavation enormously expensive, the new 
water-mill may be used to great advantage. 

A machine erected lately for Messrs. Neil, 
Fleming, and Reid, at their works, Shaws* 
^wator, Greenock, gives, when tested by the 
friction apparatus invented by M^l^ny» 75 
per cent, of the whole power of the water 
which works it; the power of the water being 
79 horses, and the power of the machine equal 
to that of 59. 25 horses, or 75 per cent., as 
stat^, Mr. Stirratt'B water-mill 0^21 horses* 
power, is the fiist that was made; ii was 
tested in the same wa^ as M. Prenyls, and the 
result of the expbrintsiit eq^y hiwmbk. 
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N 0 wi from (he EtuL — ** Fine day. Sir ; 
any news ftom the East Yes! the 
wise men hare gone bagk there 1 

Laei MomenU ofCfocthe, — And now that 
noble Ogure is but mould. Only a few months 
ago, those m^estie eyes looked, fmr the last 
time, jon the light of a pleasant spring mom* 
ing. Calm, iflco a God, the old man sat. 
Books were near him, and the pen had Just 
dropped, as it wm, ^m his dying fingers. 
" Open the shutters, and let in more light I*’ 
were the last words that Game from those 
lipsj 

PatiioHe Feeling.^*^ An Englishman owes 
something to his country He does, in- 
deed i SM winds, fogs, rheumatism, pulmo- 
nary complaints, and taxes !” 

Thureo Pieheriee. — When the present 
Duke of Sutherland dined, many years ago, 
at Thurso Castle, our fishermen were eager to 
prore the produotireness of this coast ; there- 
fore, twaand-twenty different kinds of fish 
were placed on the table at once, including 
8almon,.cod, turbot, ling, tusk, haddock, and 
erery tUng that swims, besides an odd fish, 
called} Ibpm its resemblance to the feline spe- 
cies^ m cat-fish, and considered a great deli- 
cacy, though not a very prepossessing one. 
The ifdmon-fishing of this river was then let 
for 1,0001. a-year. It is recorded in the pa- 
ridbi books of Thurso, that in 1786, no less 
than 'two thousand five hundred and sixty 
sahnon were taken out of the river at one 
sweep of the net* — Shetland and the Shet^ 

Roman Eeeaoatxone at Feeeote, — The 
Duke of 'Buckingham and Ghandos still con- 
tinuos the excavations of the Roman villa at 
Fescote, on the farm of Mr. Roper. Many 
interesting discoveries are daily made, amongst 
which was a wooden spout or tube, which 
when uncovered at the top, threw up water 
the height of several feet. Oak piles have also 
been taken out, the wood of which, although 
completely saturated with water, is as sound 
as when put down.— 'RiwArs fferald, 

Se^-F^aiee . — The poorest wheel of a wag- 
gon always creaks the loudest. 

There is an eastern Booby-bird, which seeks 
concealment by thrusting its head into the 
sand, forgetting that its body is only the more 
offensively perked up in the face of its laugh- 
ing enemies. 

NapoleonURemaine, — M.T8abey,the great 
marine, painter, a !bw day’s since, left Parit 
for Cherbourg, to be present at the setting out 
of the fimeral fiotUla, to make a picture of it 
for next year’s Louvre. 

The Bear. — When deallug with his human 
enemy, he prefers to use & mouth, ratiier 
than t)^ wiUi his sms ; his antagonist usu- 
ally comes off with his arms and Isga bitten 
f%,hmii]Beral»ie places, and most ftequently 


with the loss of his crown— Ibr it is somewhat 
odd, that a bear has a vast pleasure in strip- 
ping the skull of its scalp. 

The abort, ihymy pasture of the Mendip 
hills, makes sweeter, crisper, more partridge- 
like mutton, and therefore lamb, than any in 
England. 

Coneolatorff for a had World . — ^Thia is an 
atrocious world 1 — ^bnt it will be burnt one day, 
and that’s some comfort! 

Irish AnHguities . — A flirmer lately disco- 
vered in a bank in a bog, in the towuland of 
Kinuigo, near Armagh, a*beautiftil antiigoo 
bulla. It is nearly the shape of a heart, and 
is made of fine gold. The back and filout are 
without ornament, but the sides are covered 
with fine twisted ^re, ending in loops at the 
top. Along with it he found other antiqui- 
ties, all in high preservation, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Corry, Armagh. 

History . — The perfection of history is to be 
disagreeable to all parties. 

Brandy and Salt . — At a late meeting of 
the Royal Modico-Botanioal Society, a non- 
professional mombor inquired the opinion of 
the medical men present respecting the real 
virtues (1) of the ]wpular remedy of brandy 
and salt. An opinion was expressed that in 
some slight oases of external disease, it might 
serve as a substitute for opodeldoc, but beyond 
that it was useless^ and in a vast majority of 
cases pernicious, oither by its direct action, or 
by its preventing the use of more efBcacions 
measures. The addition of the salt to the 
spirit produces no other effbet than tiiat of 
rendering it very nauseous. It is an old recipe 
of Psjraoelsus [1541]; thus again proving the 
truth of the old adage— There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

Norwegian Novembers , — November is, in 
the language of Norway, called " slaughter 
month;” beoauso they then kill as many Sleep 
and oows as the size of their herds will afford, 
and Bidt them for consomption during the 
winter. 


No. 18, the Ruling Number in the Fate of 
Napoleon.’— Tho oirenmstanoe of the Belle 
Poule frigate having left St. Helena with the 
remains of Napoleon on the 1 8th of October, 
has led to an article in a German paper, stating 
several events of importance connected with 
the career of the emperor as having taken 
place on* that day of the month, ^e article 
names— &e Revolution, which gave him the 
consulate; the battle of Torliua, on the Bere- 
zina; the battle of Tieipsic; tiie battle of Wa- 
terloo; and his arrival at St. Helena. 

Oliver Cromwell had also his signaJ num- 
hermit was 30— the 30th of l^tember. On 
that day, he j^ned the battle of Worcester, 
the battle of Dunbar, and died on riiat 4ay. 
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MART QUEEN OF SCOT*S 

ANTIQUE-CARVED BEDSTEAD. 


JOURNAL OF A PEDESTRIAN EX- 
CURSION THROUGH DERBYSHIRE. 

IN AUGUST, ^MDOOCXL. 

Pkrhaps there is no part of England, which 
pveiDntB the lorer of nstnre with more to 
admire, than Derbyshire. 

1 left London on Saturday, 22d of August, 
on board the Victoria steam-ship fbr Hull; 
^d poceeded from thonoo up the Humber, 
^d, by coach, to Sheffield. Evening advanc- 
presented new and unaocustomod scones; 
hnmeiiae fires from the various smelting foun- 
Jfiei, Ao., shot up in every direction; gtying 
*he appearance or immense oonflagrations to 
difiepnt parts of the surrounding country. 
Having crossed the moors which divide the 
VoL. xxxvi. 2 D 


counties of Yoricdiire and Derbyshire, the 
spire-crowned church of Hope presents itself; 
a short distance beyond which, perched on the 
summit of the Peak-^ range of immense high 
hills bounding the view— stand the ruins of 
Peveril Castle. Hero, the priueiiml object of 
attraction is thefsir-fiiinod cavern called Peak 
I^le. 

I%e Peak Hole, and Roger Rain^e /Josrse. 
-^Within the huge entrance, sevmnl persons 
of both sexes are employed in spinning twine; 
while listenittg to their light-hearted, but, to 
me, perfectly unintelligihle songs, I was ae- 
costed by the guide, who exhibited tbc inte- 
rior of the eayem. Lights being bxot^.t, we 
each took a candle, and proceeded towards the 
inner entrance, wliere a stream of water 
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va«hed through a small at^vro In iho rodt, 
only large enough to admit a hoat, in which 
lay, for the space was not snfflcieut'to admit 
of any other attitude, my self and the 
who propelled us along by placing his hands 
against the xoof. which was within a few inches 
of OUT liSMa. Aiter proceeding seme distance 
in this manner, the cavern gradually expands, 
and, we at length resumed our fbet. 

It is iinpoB^le for the imagination to con- 
ceive the scene now exhibited to us; the li^t 
of day was totally excluded, and our glimmer- 
ing caudles, (more of which were now lighted 
and arranged at dt0brent spots) showed us a 
dreary vault, extending far beyond and above. 

Prooeediiig onwards, we came to Roger 
RainV hous^ so called from ditops of water 
iticesaantly ffltei^iig through the roof of the 
cayornf ntom ,thte, crossing a small stream, 
and passing undor a range of natural arches, 
we arsired at a huge cavity, called Tom of 
Unoplii, from its fancied resemblance to the 
bell so ^lod. 

In tibe conree of olir penetrations, T inquired, 
apioimisfe other things, whether tiiere were 
mapy mdies viidiod the cavern; and whether 
awkward results did not sometimes arise from 
their'j^dityl . He replied, tliero were a great 
many Ibmalo visitors, and they generally dis- 
play^ itoqre courage than my own sex; fur- 
stated ttM^^ on the previous Friday, 
two giSilDhienii(i>d a lady came from Buxton to 
tliat on their arrival at tho 
boij^^& . g^emeU bepame timid, and the 
M^y ^^ored itho caVm without hot c jmpa- 

ixig' tomid^'itfao Wii^ats or Wiiid^tos, a 
kind of cp^ng or separation in the peak, I 
next saw an^eatraorainitfy work of nature, 
called Mam T<Hr,or..^^ The Mother Mountain,’’ 
by some called, ^ The Shivering Mountain,” 
from the circumstance of the earth and stones 
of which it is formed, continually detaching 
themselves fTom its summit and sides, with- 
out in tho least apparent manner, lessening 
its own dimensions; it is assorted, that from 
'twelve to twenty cart-loads are thus detached 
. daily, and yet, within the memory of the old- 
' est inhabitants, there is not tho least apparent 
dimiirattoa^ Contiguous to this spot is situ- 
ated the Speedwell Mine-na subterraneous 
passage cut for the purpose of draining other 
mines of their water, and, also, in tho expec- 
tation of finding a vein of lead in their pro- 
gress, but this speculation failed. The guide 
conducted me (after proenriug lights) down 
an immense long flight of steps, at the fo<g of 
which rana a stream through the before-mon- 
tionod passage or tunnel; we thon embarked 
^ in a boat, the guide pitopelling us along with 
his hands by ths side of the blasted rock. 
Previously to starting, a lighted candle was 
placed at dm commencement cf ;the passage, 
. which, behagpezfectly straigM;, was beautifully 
reflected on the water at a great distance, pre- 
semhigtheappeataxme of a comet’s talt When 


gbout three hundred yards from thecommenoe- 
ment we stopped^ and the guide informed me, 
that at that spot a ooncert was held by Miss 
Stephens, Miss Baily, ahd Mr. Clarke; and, 
whUe remaining here, my conductor, who was a 
tolerably proftsient musician, favoured me 
with that beautifhlly pathetic air, ^ Oh N^p- 
nie, wilt thou gang wi* me;” the effect was 
thrilling and sublime. Proceeding onwards 
a short distance, a sound of rushing waters 
fell upon the ear, which became louder as wo 
advaitoed, until, at length, the soft murmurs 
first heard, became the timnders <ff the^Bata- 
ract. We reached the spot from whence issued 
those dealbniug and awe-inspiring sounds, but 
my humble i^tompta are totmly inadequate to 
desoribe the scone which, on landing, presents 
itself. On the right is an immense terrific 
dome, reaching upwaids towards the surfoco 
of the earth its dimensions beyond human ken ; 
while, on the loft, the roaring cataract impo* 
tnously hurls its flood of watera to depths far 
beyond tho possibility of calculation. A slight 
railing stands between the looker on, and tho 
fearful abyss beneath. At my request, a Ben- 
gal light was ignited, and held so as more 
plainly to observe the appalling cavern be- 
neath, into which, it is stated, sixteen tons' 
weight of rubbish, arising l^om the blasting of 
the rocks, was hurled daily for amn years, 
without making the slightest alteration . After 
gazing awhile on this fbarful spectacle, wo 
returned to the surfaoo of the earth. It may 
be as well to state that, both here and at Peak 
Hole, a list of charges is conspiononsly placed 
on a board, so as to prevent any f&xt of exor- 
bitant demands — a circumstance not nnnsnal 
in some parts of tho county. 

1 now proceeded (not, however, by the main 
road) but across tho Peak, which was ascended 
with some little dUfloulty, but was amply re- 
paid by the delightfhl view oWined from its 
summit, of the town and valley of Gastleton. 
Leaving this spot, the next object which at- 
tracted my attention, was a kind of rude en- 
closure of stones. On approaching, I found 
it to be a lead mine, where a great number of 
miners were employed. Further on, a similar, 
but smaller object of the kind, presented itself. 
This latter mine had been but recently com- 
menced, and was not above forty yma in 
depth. 

Eldon Hole . — I next jonmcycNl to Rldon 
Hole, which, being situated in the middle of 
a field, is sarronnaed by a small wall, oom- 
posed of stones plaoed on each other, to pre- 
vent accidents to the cattle. The above- 
named ^aoe is a foarihl-looklng, fathomless 
chasm, supposed to have been caused by some 
violent convulsion of the earth; itsdimenmons 
appear to be about forty yards in length, and : 
• twenty in breadth, descen^ngp^pendiciilarly ; < 
its great depth could never bo discovered. ; 
Afw throwing in stones, which we could hear j 
rounding in their descent, we contrived to ; 
roil a huge one to its brink, and 
down; it struck the side df the rock with ter- ^ 
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rifto force, and wan brokon Into w?oral pteoeet 
oaoh meoe oontiiutted to strike, fwhile, aa they 
Bjuak deeper, a sound was emitted like a oou- 
tiaued roar of distant thunder, which cradu- . 
ally died away. • 

Antique Bedstead, and Queen Jlfar^e Gold 
Ear ~riuffa » — ^When about two miles further on 
my journey, I called at an inn in Peak Forest, 
to take refreshment, and soon became con- 
rinoed that chance had led me to the abode of 
a person of taste. The room was hung with 
pictuTOs of a superior class; but my attention 
was^riyetted to an^xoeedin^y curious antique 
piece of famitnre, in fine preservation. My 
hori, observing my admiration, offered, after 
a little eonyorsation, to show me his collection 
of antiquities and curiosities, and conducted 
mo to a room entirely fitted up with antique 
furniture, the principal object being an elabo- 
rately-formed oak bedstead of an early date. 
Tho head-board was divided into two com- 
partments, each richly carved in a florid style. 
Ihe foot-^sts were also rich speoimens of 
antique carving. On inquiring whether it was 
over slept on, my motive was guessed, and 1 
was told it was quite at my service. We spent 
the evening very agreeably together, during 
which time a pair of plain gold ear-rings were 
shewn me, which had boon presentod by the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, to a female 
ancestor, who acted in the capacity of wait- 
ing woman, during her imprisonment at 
Clmtsworth. He possessed proofr of their 
originality, and of their having been handed 
down to different generations of his family, 
with strict injunctions respecting thorn. 

Churoh at Peak Forest , — Tn the morning, 
during broakfast, I was informed that the 
church at Peak Forest formerly possessed the 
right of marrying at any hour of the day or 
night, from which oiroumstaneo it was fre- 
quently designated, ^ Little Gretna.” A tra- 
ditionary story was told me^ of a young cou- 
ple who had eloped from some part of York- 
shire, fbr the purpose of being married during 
the night, at the church of Peak Forest. Tak- 
ing with thorn a considorable sum of money, 
which was concealed in the saddle-bags of 
tho horses, they rode. It was near miduight, 
when, in passing the Winiiats, they were 
stopped by footpads. One of the assailants 
Was in the act of striking the unfortunate 
bridegroom with a pickaxe, when his fair 
companion arrested the ruffian’s arm, and, 
prompted by a woman’s love, implored him to 
take hap life, but to spare his. The first part 
of her wish was com^led with, for the instru- 
ssout was immediately buried in her bosom; 
his massaora directly followed. The terrifi<^ 
horses escaped, and, being stopped in their 
furious career, suspicion was created of the 
dark deed just en^ed. Search was made, 
and she was discovered clinging to the corpse 
of him she loved. The tide of life was ebbing 
to; and, before fhrther assistance could be 
procured, her Gufferiugs had tenmuated; the 
P^petraters oi ibis tragedy were never dis- 


covered; altboui^ strange stories were ru- 
moured respecting an individual in tho neigh- 
bourhood who became suddenly and unac- 
countably rich. 



ANCIENT CROSS, NEAH W HESTON HALL 


Poolers Hole , — I next visited Wheston 
Hall, contiguous to wliich is a kind of court- 
yard. Near the road stands a curious an- 
tique cross, in excellent preservation, wliioh 
is now used for the purpose of exhibiting hand- 
bills or parish notices upon. 

Passing the wild and romantic Chee Tor, 
tho delightful scenery of Ash wood Dale, and 
the neat little town of Buxton, famed for its 
waters, about lialf a mile’s distanoe, 1 came to 
the remarkable subteiTaneous cavern, called 
Poolo’s Hole, tho entrance to which is low 
and narrow, but, ou proceeding, opens to the 
view loftily and spaciously; the water conti- 
nually dropping from the roof, congeals into 
Igrge masses ou the floor. On pesietiating 
further into the interior, the cavern beemnes 
oontraoted, but again expands to an immense 
height, ujottil we reached Mary, Quemi of 
Sc^ Pillar— a clear bright massive eohuun, 
supposed to be the extent reached by that uu- 
fortunate princess, during her risit to this ex- 
traordinary spot. 

Asib-itif/ockA.— Near Poole’s Hole, are the 
remains of several singnlar habitations called 
i x> 2 
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Aih-hilloeks, nonb of which arc ftow inhabited. 
The one T Tiaited was a hole scooped .ontfrom 
the sidj of tho rocky hill, which led to a kind 
of Rubterranooiis dwelling, divided into three 
rooms, admitting a aoaifty supply of light ftrom 
the roof; it was the last which had been oo- 
rupied, and the former inmates had left be- 
hind them tho remains of a cupboard fastened 
to the wall, and other remnants of their homely 
fiirnilare, which were now fast falling into 
decay, from the water having oozed in at se- 
veral parts. 

f'is/e 0 / Taddinffion , — Forced by rains to 
repass Ashwood Dale, T came into the quiet 
and sefiliidod village of Taddington, whose vale 
offers its green clad hills on cither side,** to 
the admiring gaze of the passor-by. Here, 
the golden-headed staff of life scorned to invite 
tho.siekle, as its promising form was yield- 
ingly waved by tho passing breeze; whilo, in 
other dtroctions, the harvest had commenced, 
and bu^y hands (with, lot us hope, grateful 
hearts) wore gathering ju the mutiificent boun- 
ties of a kind Providouoo. 

B/ark Mafhfn Quarry , — A short distance 
from the village of Ashford are a marble quarry 
and works, at which L witnessed tho process 
of blasting. At the works, tho black marble 
— the only kind proonrod at this quarry — was 
being cut into tiie shapes lequirod, and, after- 
wards, highly polished. 

Chahworth^ and tho Village 0 / Edomar, 

I next proceeded to Chatsworlh, the seat of 
His Graco tho Duke of Dovoiishire. This 
maguiftccut fabric stands within a delightful 
and extensive park, through whicli runs tho 
river Derwent, near tho foot of a high moun- 
tain. During tho absence of its proprietor, it 
is, under certain regulations, open to tho pub- 
lic. It would bo impossible to ouumorato a 
tithe part of tho interesting objects here exhi- 
bited, earh of the rooms is adorned with tho 


towards Matlodc, near the high road, about 
two miles firom Bakewell, is situatod that ex- 
ceedingly interostiiig abode of olden times, 
llj^doii Hall, which is allowed to be the most 
porfeot of the ancient baronial mansions in 
Bu^and,' 

On seeing the interior, my eherone exhi- 
bited to mo the oradlo in wliich the first Duke 
of Rutland had his ** lullaby,** also the chest 
which formerly contained the family paimrs; 
tho chapel, fitted up in a rode stylo, but its 
windows possess some rich spocimous of 
painted glass, of a very darly period. • As- 
cending by the groat hall, or dining-room, wo 
come to the long gallery, which occupies tho 
whole south side el the upper court; this, as 
well as being the largest room in the edifice, 
is also in the best preservation, the wains- 
ooating is onriohed and ornamented with tho 
arms of Sir John Manners, the Duke of Rut- 
land's ancestor, and thoso of the Vernon fa* 
mily; tho richly painted glass, capacious win- 
dow recesses, oaken fioor, and elaborately or- 
namontod wainscoating, gives to this apart- 
ment a most noble and imposing appearance. 

Richly-worked Bed of Mary^ Queen of 
Scott , — Wo next visited several rooms, hung 
with rich specimens of ancient tapestry, lead- 
ing to tho great bed-chamber, in which is a 
bod formerly occupied by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and which is represented in our engrav- 
Its drapery and coverlid aro of tho 
richest description, and decorated by the fair 
hands of ladies living at that period; the walls 
of tho room are hung with Gobelin Tapestry, 
in fine condition, ornamented with designs 
from iBsop’s fables; over tho firo-plaeo is a 
rude bas-relief in plaster, of Orpheus charm- 
ing tho beasts; in tho window recess is tho 
looking-glass used by the fair unfortunate, in 
which, no doubt, her beautiful form was often 
reflected, that was afterwards doomed to such 


finest works of art, and fitted up in a most 
princely style; a view from tho windows into 
tho gardens and ploasuru-grounds beyond, 
whore cascades and fountains are interspersed 
in those sylvan soonos, soomod perfect fairy 
land. 

Adjoining tho park is tho village of Edonsor, 
which formerly consisted of a few small cot- 
tages, but, owii^ to tho munificence of the 
doko, is II JW being oonvorted into ono of tho 
moat delightftil villages in England ; the 
buUdings aro all being coustriictud in tho 
Swiss stylo. 

A school, under the immediate patronage of 
his grace, was just oompletod, and about to 
eommeaoo; bostovrlug a more than usually fi- 
berid education upon the children of tho sur- 
rounding country; it was exceedingly grati- 
fying to hear the very high terms in which 
this nobleman was invariably spoken of; he 
appears to be beloved by all, and uumerous 
anecdotes were related to me, which pour- 
trayod his goodness of heart and afihblc dis- 
position. 

€hiriotitiet of ffadJon Proceeding 


graceless mutilation, 1 next descended to tho 
kitchen, larder, and boer-cellars. In tho for- 
mer apartment are still remaining vestiges of 
the hospitality which anoiontly distiiignishod 
tho residoDce of an English Baron. There 
are two vast firo-plaoes, an onormous chop- 
pi ng block, kneading troughs, &o. ; on tho wail 
IS an iron fastening, sufficiently large to admit 
the wrist, to which, as a pnniriiment, ivas se- 
cured any person attache to the honsehold, 
who refused his usual allowance of ale, Ac. 

The Town ^ Ufailock.-^n quitting thoso 
interesting relics of former times, 1 journeyed 
to Matlock, which is much celebratod fbr its 
baths, and museums (moat of which are desig- 
nated ^ Royal,’*) and for tho sale of numerous 
{mtrifiMstions, &o. 

About a mile from Matlock bath is the 
village of Cromford, possessing theootton ma- 
uufkctory of the late Sir Richard Arkwxj^t. 

From Matlock I returned by way of Ches- 
terfield to Sheflield, and from Gkiinsborough 
down the river Trent to Hull, where t again 
embarked for home, after a fortnight’s absence* 
W. bT Liikoots. 
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LOVrS UEMONSTR\NCE. 

Nay, Mini, blame me not,— I stole n kiss 1 
A kUs. tlmn iiicutiso sweeter, cr tbs gale 
Thai sifflu luxiiriunt o'er the blussom'd vale, « 
Rifling nectaruous dews— ecstatic bliss I 
Not all the honey'd stores or balmy sim'ng. 

Nor autamn beoriog the replenlsliod lairn ; 

Nor plensuresof tbs iiriglU-eysd •Fancy bom. 
Which flit aeroBs the brain on ayl|ihid wing.— 
And ever as thn fond iilens hold, 

Diffiue their raptures o’er tlie chnrmnd mind, 
Can yield such Jt>^, and all the f«H*lini;a laud 
As sweet afieetion's kiss I Then be nr»t cold. 

But chaster timn the mato-ennmimr'd duvu. 
Impart the sacred pleilge, the bond of love. 

J. WaioHT, Juu. 


FABLES FROM LESSING. 

The Ostwch.— “Now I am going to fly, now 
then!” said the huge ostrich^ and all the birds 
crowded round in anxious oxpectatiou. “Now,** 
he said, and spread his vast wings, but, instead 
of rising, ho only tumbled over^ and lay flat 
ou tho ground. 

When a poet invokes all tho Muses, and 
gives you notice that ho is going to fly up to 
hoavMi, he frequently ends by such a fall as 
the ostrich’s. 

The Peacock and Hen. — peacock once 
said to a barn-yard hen — “ See how proud 
and haughty your spouse struts about! and 
yet men never say, as proud as a fowl, but 
always, as proud as a poaoock.*’ “ Because,” 
aaid the hen, “men are willing to excuse 
pride which has a proper foundation. My 
spouse is proud of his courage aud watchful- 
ness, while you boast of your— colour and fea- 
thers!” 

The Wild Apple-tree. — A swarm of bees 
settled in the bellow trunk of a wild apple- 
tree, and filled it with honey, wliercnpon tho 
tree grew proud, and despised all the other 
trees of tho forest. And a rose said, “ This 
is a paltry pride. Is thy fruit any loss bitter 
for all thy borrowed sweetnesst Transfer a 
little of it to tiiy own fruit, and we will 
acknowledge thy oxcollonco.” 

The Dogs — How degenerate onr race is 
among UB here!” said a travellod bound. “In 
that distant region which men oall India, there 
you find something like do^. Dogs, my dear 
follow — yon won’t believe me 1 know, yet 1 
saw it myself^ who delict even fear a lion, but 
fly boldly at him.” 

“ But, ’ asked a steady bouse-dog, “ do they 
overcome the lionsl” 

“ Why, as to that— no— T can’t exactly say 
they do— but then only think, to attack li 
lion!’ 

“ Oh,” was the answer, “ if they don’t con- 
quer him, these boasted Indian dogs of yours 
are— not much bettor than ourselves — hut a 
good deal sillier. 

Trh Mibba and the Owl. — A miser went 


to an (fid ruifl to bury a treasure, and Uiero 
saw an qwl devouring a mouse. “ Is this the 
proper employment for Minerva’s philosopbi- 
cal favourite?^’ bo asked. 

“ Why not,” was the answer. “ Do you 
suppose, because 1 am fond of quiet meditation, 
that 1 can live on air) 1 know, however, it 
is what you never require of the learned.” 

The Ass and the Lion. — .^sop’s ass was 
once walking in the woods by the lion’s aide, 
when another ass that he was acquainted with, 
mot him and cried, “ Good day, brother.*’ 
“ impudent fellow!” was tho only reply. 
“ Como, come, don’t take such airs,” said the 
other, “ becauBu you happen to bo walking 
with a lion, are you any better than 19 Are 
you anything but an assl” 

The Stork.— Jupiter gave the frogs a new 
monarch, a hungry stork, in place of their in-^ 
dolont log. “ If you are onr ruler,” croaked 
tho frogs, “ why do you devour us?” “ Be- 
cause you asked me to reign over you,” was 
tho answer. I never asktri to have you reign 
over ns,” muttered one of tho frogs. “ Didn’t 
you? so much tho worse for you,” rejoined tho 
stork, and gobbled him up on tho spot. 


A BURIAL-GROUND FOR LONDON. 

It would bo vanity to attempt a French Pero- 
la-Chaiso in the suburbs of London ; tho myr- 
tle blooms not there, and the cypre ss grows 
as a stranger. Tho genius of the people is 
even more opposed to it than the climate. 
Our’s is a branch of the great Phiropeaii fa- 
mily very difierent from that of tho French— 
to whom tho Franks have left little but their 
name, and in whoso veins tho Celtic blood is 
mixed, but not tempered with Gothic and 
Burgundian. By whatever name they be 
called— Saxon, Jute, or Dane — Noithmeii, 
Norwegian, or Norman— our fathers are from 
northernmost Gornnuiy, and the yet remoter 
wilds of Scandinavia; and the genius of our 
couiitrymcii, sombre and pensive, still savours 
of the primeval forests whence issued the found- 
ers of their lineage. Their fancy crowns not 
Death with roses, nor strives to subdue his 
sternness into a smile, as is attempted, and 
not without snecoss, in tho French Vcro-la- 
Cbaise. There, not a skull, nor a bone, nor 
the image of one, is to be seen. Death's hol- 
low eyes are lighted up with lilies— they have 
screened bis bald pate with myrtle— thev have 
plumped out his fallen chaps and flushed them 
vyth roses— tliat ho smiles aud smilei^ and 
knows himself not. 1'he Teutonic iii)»glna- 
tiou, on tho contrary, invests him with a 
gloom deeper than his own, and solaces itself 
by adding to his terrors,— 

'* Hl.icli li'J iiliitiirM o» 

Plroct* AS t o Fnri<*j», iPiribJe I'.i')! 

Alf<i KlKihcH .-t lllPOlllltt tlnit " 

It courts him in the long-drawn alries of 
cathedrals, ii vaults where Uic cheorful day 
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if ft itrangcnr all too wanton for admMon. 
It eoi^juireB him up in all his blaokness; and 
to divost him of his thick clouds and dark, 
were to rob him of all his dignity, and forfeit 
tho ploasina horror which the contemplation 
of him inspires. 

Roverence for antiquity, your Frenchmen 
hare but little; the organ of Touemtion is but 
little, if at all, developed among them; and 
tile anxions foresight that would penotrato 
the mystery eyon of Death and the grave, is 
precluded by a thoughtless and reckless dis- 
position. ^ Hang sorrow — care killed a oat r* 
such, In homely phrase, is their motto; tight, 
whole, and sound, they are ever ready, ever 
on the gui vive. The tear, if it spring, is 
chased by tho laugh that hurrioa after; and 
■pleen and hate, and care and forethonght, 
are idikeforjmtten in tho ardour of pursuit, or 
drovmod in the uproar of merriment. 

But with what solemn awe does tho Soandi- 
naviau ear listen; for example, on solemn oo- 
oasions, to tho midnight bell, when his iron 
tonmo tolls one ** unto tho drowsy ear of 
night.” How intense is the stillness of an 
English audience, when the knell is rung that 
ushers Pierre to his gravel That sin^e in- 
cident would, on tlui French boards, have pro- 
cured for Venice Preserved,” as deep a dam- 
nation as ever play was damned withal. What 
is the midnight bulll — the poker striking on 
ftn iron pot. What is a mined wall crowned 
with the verdure of time?— mbbish, to bo re- 
moved as a iiuiaanoe, or eafploiied^ if it will 
pay. What arc ancestral observances! — some- 
thing absurd, ^ avant la Uovolution.” W'hat 
is Death f-^a thing not to be tiiouglit of whero 
he is not, and to bo made to look pretty where 
ho is. Ilie French pride themsolvos on a ge- 
nins turuod to the ** positive;’* and the posi- 
tive is an enemy to the awM, tho shadowy, 
and tho sublime, which enter largely into tho 
composition of the highest flights of poetry. 
They are equally remote from melandioly — a 
fearful gift, but the secret of much that is mov- 
ing, botii in poct^ and prose; having it not, 
they conceive of it as they can, and strange 
work do their romanticists make of it. 

Tho English people, following tho bent of 
tiioir genius, will attempt no pretty funeral 
garden in the vicinity of London. What 
would It be but a miserable account of drip- 
ping shrabs, and moss-grown walks, edged 
with dank grass; rows of square slabs, bar- 
ing stonecutter formulas by way of inscrip- 
tion, with large provision of death’s heads 
and thigh bones; and here and there a heavy 
sarcophagus, garnished with a coat of arm'd, 
supported by blubbering cherubs, dodus ei 
boiifie; the whole reflecting neither tho sen- 
timental elegance of the French, nor tho sim- 
ple elegance of the English character. 

On tho east of the British metropolis, or 
more near east by south, rises an eminence 
bearing on its shoulders a plain of wide ex- 
tent, the ground for tho most part uneuolosad, 
and in every respect adapted to the purpose, 


cfven to the name, Blackhrath. There may 
the traveller's eye discover, witli a foeling 
not unlike dismay, more near, a forest of 
masts — ^beyond, a boundless Pandemonium of 
buildings, here, dimly descried in the g^oom, 
there, lost and buried in the blackest gloom 
of Tartarus— the modem Babylon, unique of 
cities, everything great and everything mean, 
sublime in fog, aud smoke, and vastness— 
London 1 

How ill, mi^ty queen, would a pendant 
like Pere-la-Chaise— pretty .and sentimental, 
become thy swart and colossal nock ! Instead 
thereof, let the plain above-mention6d,Btretcbod 
out, " if need bo,” in yet wider circumfcreuco, 
be crowned with a fitting canopy of those lu- 
gubrious trees, that love our soil and climate 
— the Norway fir, tiie mountain pine, the yew- 
tree's " venerable shade,” and every son of the 
forest, “ cui snus horror inost,” — a grove tre- 
mendous and inviolable for ages — 

ObscQium ciugeDi cotiDuxia aont nimi« 

£t gitlidaa alUt annunolis aolibnt 

Here might the generations of the dead— - 
tho departed millions that onoe toiled from 
morning to night in tiie vast workhonso below, 
find a stem, but deep' and inviolate repose. 
Why bring roses, or plant myrtles, to mock 
with a smilo tho graves of those on whom no- 
thing ever smiled in life. There, in that 
overgrown, olay-built capital — sublime in 
spite of its brich -whose boundaries lie bo- 
ond ken, even when Jupiter has cleared the 
eaven of the dim cloud that mostly overhangs 
it — are to be found, cheek by jowl, the widest 
extremes of human vanity and human vnretch- 
odnoss. There, the starving female, as tiio 
drags herself miserably by the rich man’s 
door, sickens at tho effluvia of saYou^ and 
sweet, that steam from his kitchen. There, 
they carve them cornices, and gild them, and 
set off their cffulgonoo by crimson of velvet, 
exquisitely vrrougbt aud devised, and pour on 
them a blaze of light iVom lustres that flash 
intolerable day; while all without is dark and 
dripping discomfort, the portion of thousands 
that wander houseless, or, worse, that find in 
their houses no protection against the incle- 
mency of tho weather. 

'* Takt* pl)y»ic, pninpi 
Expose tbyavit' to fbpl wimt wi-e^chc* fteb 
And show tile lienvens roon* Just.*' 

Mighty bard I jtoet of humanity! in that 
city where haply these lines wmre written, 
they will not scruple to take thy words in 
vain; and, thrown their listless length on soft 
couches will, from creamy aud hot-pressed 
pages, forth thy lines m the aoceuta of a 
pseudo-pity, while the wretch dies not the less 
at their gates.. There, in tho capital Of the 
British empire, on which tho sun never sets— 
tiio core is rotting with squalor and disease. 

So should the great London barial-i|[roattd 
be awfol from vastnesa, and shvondod in the 
gloom proper to tho King of Ter^rs; but 
never dioold it be a Fere-lft-Caiais& ^ throw 
ft cott/sur de roee over the bftro sm of mor- 
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^ity; but let it wear the character of death 
ill all itB sternness, as in the living cemetery 
hiird by, is life in all its hardships. Enough — 
the wretch asks but thien^grief will there be 
litished, and earkiug cares disquiet no moi‘c. 
DisoaBe will there be cured, and sad old age 
rid of his burden; fear will no longer palpi- 
tate, nor hunger persuade to evil deeds, uoi 
poverty be disgraceful; labor will there find 
rest, and death, and his half«brother, sleep, 
roi^ paramount. For this, in the eye of the 
Britannic people in Parliament assembled, 
wotdd be no plac^for privilege to usurp and 
exclude his brother dust. Dives might lie 
here, if be pleased, or rot elsewhere, but he 
must submit to lie by Lazarus. Lords and 
earls may pitch their mausoleums there, hut. 
the humble stone, the wooden cross, the hoop- 
bound grave, shall lie around and have equal 
honour. It would he the people’s burial- 
ground — Thu (rUiivE ov London — whore 
bones that ached from seven until sovority, 
should rest in peace, protected by public law, 
and subject but to one resurrection. Dis- 
tinctions of sect should be there unknown, 
as of rank — sharors in one common humanity 
— ^brethren at least in death, if divided by dif^ 
ference of creed in life. No priest should say, 
** This is mp demesne — this is my freehold — 
yon are a Papist, and hold seven sacraments, 
and therefore shall not have seven feet of /our 
mother earth ’’—miserable bigot amongst a 
free and gencrons people! admired by foreign 
nations as an obscene bird of night, in the 
brightness of the noon-day grove. Catholic 
should this burial-ground bo, for it sliould be 
uiuversal. A public road running through it 
should make it more classical, as well as more 
useful. The “ ways,”— Appian or Flaminian 
— that ran to the farthest coniors of the em- 
pire, wore accompanied, for leagues out of 
the imperial -city, by the monuraentH of de- 
parted Homan generations, I'be stranger 
from the Continent would send his eye reli- 
giously through the dark retroatB— /ocffl node 
nilentia late — where glimmered the mouu* 
mental marbles like Hhcetod ghosts ; and 
emerging, as from a Cimmerian region, into 
the splendid day of the groat city, confess, 
with respect, the countrymen of Mtli'on, and 
a people capable of the grand, aniLcaroful of 
the dead. 

Thither, too, should the high-minded, elo- 
quent, energetic, honest man— hero or sage — 
who had paid his debt to nature, brcatliing 
hitrlast sigh for the people he loved, he borne 
by the people on their sbonlders to his grave; 
they would build him his tomb high up among 
those whom his benevolence had relieved, and 
his generous heart defended ; tlicy would come, 
the poorest among thorn, to seek out his grave, 
and bid him, hail^ and farewell I the poet Aonld 
write his p^isc, and the people ring it with 
thofr evening hymn. 

Nor, though our sky be murky, and our 
cemetery dark and drear as death, should 
heaaly laek her roee^" sweets to iho sweet,** 


7 ~nor tlie poet bis bap, nor the hero his lau- 
i^l.' Only let what anbetion planted be affec- 
tionately tended. It would grieve one to see 
aught withering or neglected here. Not 
there at all, its absence would not be re- 
marked; but ail inscription defaced, or full of 
love and overgrown with nettles, a myrtle 
that dies, a crown rotting unplaced, a marble 
column broken and not repaired, a chair fbr ■ 
communing with the defiiuct — wife or hmh 
band— and dropping to pieces flrom disuse,— 
these arc sad outrages on human feelinff, and 
mortifying commentaries on the brevity of ' 
man’s affoctions-— O heavens! died tw'o moons, 
ago, and nt»t forgotten yet!” ** Perish the 
roses and the flowers of kings!” but let the 
love of friends bo at least coeval with them- 
selves, else wore life tedious as a twice-told 
talc.” 


THE WEDDTNO FINGER. 

There are few objects among the produotlons 
of art contemplated with such lively interest 
by ladies, after a ccriain ago, as the wedding- 
ring. 

’J'his bus boon the theme for poets of evety 
calibre ; for geniuses of every wing, from the 
duckling to the solar eagle. 

The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin of 
the custom with which it is connected, and 
l^rclmnce why a ring is round ; and account 
for many circumstances concerning the cere- 
mony of the circlet, on the most condueivo 
evidence, amounting to absolute conjectural 
demonstration. 

Amidst all that has heoii said and written 
in reference to the ring, 1 beliijve the more 
lovely part engaged in tlie mystic matter, — the 
taper residence of this ornament, has been 
neglected. 

Now' this is rather curious, as there are 
facts belonging to the ring-finger which ren- 
der it in a peculiar manner an appropriato 
emblem of matrimonial union. 

It is the only finger wlmre two principal 
nerves belong to two distinct trunks. 

The thumb is supplied with its principal 
nerves from the radial nerve, as is also the 
fore-finger, the middle fiupr, and the tlmmb 
side of the ring-finger ; whilst the uliiar nerve 
fumishes the little finger and the other side of 
the ring-finger, at the point of extremity of 
which a real union takes place : it scema as if 
it were inteiided by nature to be the matri- 
monial finger. 

That the side of the ring-finger next the 
kittle finger is supplied by the ulnar pervsw ie 
frequently proved by a common accident, thitt 
of striking the elbow against the edge of a 
chair, a door, or any narrow hard substance ; 
tlie uhiar nerve is then frequently struck, and 
a thrilling sensation is felt in the. little finger, 
and on the same side of the ring-finger,' nut 
not on the other side of it* 
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HANNIBAL CBOSSINO THE ALPS. 

lAtf Minor.) 


" iTAUA'i bfliititfru Mid brlKfal I 

ltiillii*« 4<i1d«--|iov lovaly to tha tlirlit ! 

Tlw ipoeeM viiwyiifd wWi Ua pBrjdo fhiit, 

TIm roekobnllt Ibao that tMnpia Uw |iiU(riai*f faot, 
Tha-fflniMHiig rifer, «iiil tha pillar'd done, 

Thaaa wa tby tiaodllaa, thaaa thy btalnga, Romal 

Thtiee happy apot 1 tba pcnr'r that blast thy land 
Hath Kh'n protactioo from tha apullar'a hai^. 

For who irtmll cMmb you roeh'a forbiddliif lituw, 

Ita aMRfad paaha. and ita ateroal snow ? 

Tba Invadar'a awoid* vealotlaaa tlioaKh lia Im. 
llaat aonquar Natata, an ha conquar tliaa! 

What tbeo tha matiaaa of Gartbaao'a anna I 
IjaoKh on, and vaval In tlie wlna-cup'a ehama* 
f>rlnk» atMkaof Roma, and alwath yinir naedlaoa liladaa» 
Prink to tha lauglihif ayaa of Roman makla. 

Drink to yoB Alps, tfot guard oar favour'd honm, 
Tlwy aia tba wenpona. tliay tha ahiald of Rome." 

Ulus aung Roma'a youth, and mid their rrakleaa 
mirth, 

Rada tnah dafianeo to the poir'ta of earth, 

Bach hoallla name provokaa a louder laugh, 

To avwry friantl a deeper bowl tliey qanF, 

While loud and oil they mock'd tlia thmat'ning foe. 
And drown'd ramombnnea in tlia goblat'a Bow. 

Rut hark 1 what aliout the jovial hand alanna f 
Bach atiaat teaonnda tint ferarful cry ** to arma I" 

On you high elilT that fhiwna o'er auuny Romo, 

Tha Chief of Carthage, and hia armies eomei 
A bannar waves where fbol na'ar trod before, 

A htdinet glaama above the eeglo'a aoar. 

And tlm wild solitude of Alpine enowe 
Yielde to the lieavy tramp ol ateehelad foes. 

Awhile they ganed. in speedUeaa terrar lost, 

A hraalMeia moment, on tho «lntaal hoet. 

Till lond andahrlll 11m alining war-cry ruae, 

" To annsl toarmal Deatructlou ou the focel** 
Then rang tlie templee with the tnmd of feet, 
Rome'e Iren laghrae pace tha crowded atreet. 

Theft daihiug arms lha Amrfhl aUence broke. 

With vmy atop Urn echoing Fornm shook. 

And ftehly ghm'd tlialr baimer'a silken fidd 
With maaalve sphmdour deck'd, and atilf with gold ; 
Wall might Italia boaai ofanch a baad I 
'Oainat aueh an IumI wbat mortal foe might standi 

Pm ar ted now thaltaaBt. and hush'd the eong. 

Loud rase the waging of a tearhil throng ; 

To each etern warrior clings his weeping wifii. 
Invoking hoavan to aiiield Idm in tlie atrifa ; 

With lliro1iblug>rait sha speake tier last Auowail, 
For who. this day, the battle'e Ihte may toll? 
Feidhnee a widow era the eun ha eel— 
TMoriow's light may na'ar behold tbi-m meil^ 


A lisping hifnnt elsspt tha sdldleFs brenah 
And twiuaa his Aogsfs tai lha lofty eiest ; 

His mother's tasis to bin nra all nnknowiw 
He sees no aotfow In hie Ihthar’e Crown j 
Yet may he lose that Ihther in the C^l— 

A lielplm orphan era the fhll of night. 

Here weepe a maiden on her loveFe neek, 

Wlioee teuis not glory's golden iraams can dieeh't 
With bitter sobs she hears the impasiion'd ysooth— 
He may not Ihm to keep his plighted troth. . 

Or here, {lerebonce, a yonthftil warrior otnndsk 
And bege a blessing from his Ihiher's bands. 

The agsd sire bestows It with a tear, 

*Tla hard sosoon to part with one eo dear I 
This day may parish In the battle's rage^ 

The only eomfort of his waning age. 

Meanwhile, Um Ibe pnnues his toilscime way. 

Nor rocks, nor snows,- his labour'd p r og ram slay ; 
With warlike skill he levels every part. 

And smooilMs his psasnge with tlie aid of art* 

Does some vast rack obetrnct Uie dsug'rons pass f 
With flie Uw ehiallain meHs tha ragged mass. 

Or tablUi atieams diseolve the harden'd auow, 
Which bade deflsnoe to the ass's blow ; 

Poos the Ursd soldwr £ilnt beneath Ilia load 7 
His hardy iModar clieeis lilm on the road. 

With Ills own bonds prapam the ley soil. 

The first in danger, aa the first in toll s 
Till, every danger, every toil snbdned, . 

On Alps' high top the chief of Cnthuge stood. 
Around. Ills warriors shine In boMhed steel. 

His pcmlerous elephants besiile him kned ; 
Beneutli lies Italy, the look'd fiir lend, 

A wealthy prise to tempt tlw eoldier's hand;— 
Now, tiamble, Rome, yon alalwut soldiery 
Has conquer'd Nature, and ahall conquer fhee I 

The snirs bright beams upon the hill-top bluSe, 
And lielm and blade reflect hb angry raya, 

With aeorehing ftiry ou the host they flill. 

As if to guard the land they brved an wdl ; 

The vfetor emlleil— that eun bnt served if sliow 
The fleldsjpf Italy more Ihir below, 

Those fields were hb— tha pathless barrier cross'd 
From that proud hour the might of Rome b lost ; 
And while hb bosom Iwav'd wHb wariiori|irfdek 
Well had the ehbftain tliua esolting erbd^ 

•* hliade ofay Cither, leuvwthy deathftil ahwpb 
Hb plighted oath behold thy oCBipriiig keep, 
Beb^ tliy son— and gladden in tby tomk^ 

Thus prove hb deatbkea enmity to Rome, 

Bdbve yon s uif ■hull cease thb eve to cfaluf% 

Or death, or finrtib Italy b mine I"j 
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THE OLD WOELD AND THE NEW. 

THEIR FLOWERS, BIRIM^ AND INSSCfS. 

The larks now carol the same song, and in 
the same kej, as when Adam firat tnrn&l his 
enraptured ear to catch the moral. The owl 
first hooted in n fiat ; and it still lores the 
key, and screams throni^ no otiier octares. 
In the same key. has erer ticked the death- 
watch'; while ail the throe noted chirps of 
the cricket hare erer been in n, since Tnbd- 
cain first heard them in his smithy, or the 
Israelitos in their ash-orens. Nerer has the 
bon of the great gnat risen aboro the second 
A ; nor that of the nonse-fly’s wing sunk below 
the first F. 

Sound had, at first, the same connection 
with colour as it has now; and the 
angle of light’s incidence might as much pro- 
duce a sound on the first turrets of Cun’s 
city, as it is now Maid to do on one of the 
Pyramids, The tulip, in its first bloom in 
Noalrs garden, omitted heat four-and-a-half 
degrees above the atmosphere, as it does at 
the present day. 

In the first migration of birds, they passed 
firom north to south, and fled orer the nar- 
rowest part of the seas, as they will next 
autumn. The stormy petrel mnoh delighted 
to sport amongst the first billows which the 
Indian Ocean ever raised, as it does now. 
The cuckoo and nightingale first began their 
Bong together, analogous to the beginning of 
our Apm, in the days of Nimrod, llirds that 
lived on flies, laid blueish eggs in the days of 
Joseph, as they will two thousand years 
hence, if the sun should not fall from his 
throne, or the earth not break her harness 
from the planetary car. ^c first bird that 
was caged, oftoner sung in adagio^ than in its 
natural spirit. The rat and the robin fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Noah, as they do ours! 

Corals have ever grown edgeways to the 
ocean stream. Eight millions two hundred 
and eighty thousand animalculss could as well 
live in a drop of water in the days of Seth, 
as now. Flying insects had on their coats of 
mail in the days of Japhot, over which they 
have ever wav^ plumes of more gaudy fea- 
thers than the peacock evmr dropped. The 
bees that afforded Eve her first honey, made 
their combs hexagonal ; and the first house- 
fly produced twenty millions eight thousand 
three hundred and twenty eggs in one year, 
as she does at present, llie first jump of the 
first flea was two hundred times its own 
as it was the last sammer. 

There was iron enough in the blood of the 
first forty-two men to make a ploughsharei, as 
them is to-day, from whatever country or 
men you collect. The lungs of Abel con- 
tained a coil of vital matter, one hundred and 
fl^-ntne feet square, as mine ; and the first 
iuq^xation of Adam oonsumed seventeen cu- 
bic inidieBef air, as do those of every adult 
reader. 


•* ARTS OP THE 

. OLD MAGICIANS. 

AiraouoB some gleams of historical light 
guide us to the reocfues of the temples of an- 
tiquity, yet, as a gmt branch of numan sof- 
enoe fionndied only in the depths of the sanc- 
tuaries, under the guise of refigious mysteries, 
great obscurity must, upon nutny poiins, pre- 
vail. All the miracles not roiinglng from 
craft or imposture were the firuft cf the oeeult 
Boienoe df magic, and were, in fhet, truths 
won from natural philosophy. 

Many arts, which have now, for a long pe- 
riod, become familiar, passed for divine or 
wonderfiil so long as their mechanism conti- 
nued seeret; and, in the trial of skill uHhidi 
oooorred between the professors of the science^ 
whose interests were opposed to each other, 
to veil from profane eyes the bounds (ff manie 
power, a tacit or formal contract exUtedbe- 
tween the Thaumaiurguts* In the Grecian 
mythology, ono god could not undo what ano- 
ther had done In the contests of the Than- 
maturgists, the same prinoiple appears to have 
been admitted and acted upon. 

As it was necessary to i^ow in appearance 
a supernatural power and conceal the hand 
of man, a religious secresy hid the prineMes 
of science, and a peculiar language, with figu- 
rative expressions, allegorios, and emblems, 
veiled from the eyes of the people, the minntest 
clue to the uuravelmeut of the mystery. Hie- 
roglypliicB, au unknown writing, the enigma- 
tical language of conjurors, gradual and par- 
tial revelations, and which were communi- 
cated in their- plenitude to a small number, 
and a fearful religious oath, contributed to 
wrap them in an impenetrable mystery. 

The art of magic seems, in fact, to have 
been the result of a science laboriously ac- 
quired, and with difilculty preserved. To carry 
on magical operations, there must have been 
numerous experiments on the powers of na- 
ture, over which was spread a mysterious veil. 
Moses Maimonides informs us, that the first 
part of the magio. of the Chaldeans was the 
knowledge of metals, plants, and minerals, 
and the second pointed out the times when 
the works of magic oould be performed, that 
is to say, the precise moments, when the Rea- 
son of the year, the temperature of the air, 
and the state of the atmosphere, would assist 
the completion or perfection of the chemical 
or physical operations. Add to this, me<dia- 
iii<^ inventions, gestures, attitudes, words 
unintelligible and mysticid, the quavery of 
, legerdemain, the various kinds id denoes 
more or less gross, oracles consulted eonti- 
muUy and managed by stratagem, and we 
diall possess the system of delusion almost 
complete. 

Let us now proceed to a more partionlar 
reeoimtal of the Thaumaiiirglo arte and pow- 
e^s^-r• ^ 

I. Meehanies, aeonstios. o^es, and hydro- 
stalios, wm allsoieneei wmA wnre known to 
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ihiii Thttiiiiatni^tsts, and oattied to'ahi)i|bt of 
perfeotion such as the modernn have ou^ till 
Tory lately attained, and, even at the present 
day, have not Burpaseed* The moveable or 
atiding panelfl — the machiitM wliicb seized the 
oandidatOB for initiation, and caused thf'm to 
disappoar*-Tare found in almost all temples; 
the 'statues which moved of themselves prove 
that the construction of automatons is not a* 
recent invention; and tbo words that, by nni- 
versal accounts, they distinctly uttered, snffl- 
ciently show that tho aneients had discovered 
the secret of tlioso androidet which, in our 
days, have excited so much admiration. 

The, optical illusions were not less extra- 
ordinary, The Thaumaturgists possossod mir- 
rors which represonted multiplied images, ob- 
jects turned upside down, and, what was still 
mono surprisiag, which, in a particular posi- 
tion, lost tho property of reBectiiig. 

They rejrolatod, with adroitness, the effects 
of light; tne delicious gardens, tho splendid 

S alaces, which, from tlio midst of profound 
arkuess, appoaring suddouly, dazzling and 
brilUaiit as tho sun, would almost entitle us 
to suppose the cifistonoo of a Diorama in an- 
cient times. 

On tho other hand, tho apparition of gods 
and the idia<1oe of dead mou was probably 
owing to nothing more than phantasmagoria. 
Orpheus, inconsolable for the loss of Eurydico, 
betakes himself to Aomos, in a cavo conse- 
crated to magical evocations; ho bolieves tho 
shade of Eurvdico follows him, he looks be- 
hind, and, finding himsolf dooeived, kills him- 
self in despair. 

Tlio magician had acquired the secret of 
doludiiig the sight, so as to render persons in- 
visible, or, at least, to cause thorn to appear 
under tho forms of beings of a difi'eront spocios. 
It will sufilce to mention Proteus, Cratisthf.ios, 
atidthcacconut of Kustatliinssnn'oiinding him- 
self with flames which seemed to issue from his 
body. This fact, of which the anci<mt ^vriters 
give so many examples, has been observed 
lately, in Mexico and Pom. Tho ^laquals, 
national priests, suddouly took upon thorn- 
solves a frightful asjject, and transformed thoir 
bodies, in the eyes of tho spectators, into eagles, 
tigers, and monstrous serpents. Theso mira- 
cles were only performed aftor preparation, 
and in chosen places, so Uiat all circumstanoos 
combine clearly to indicate tlio existence of 
machinery, thoujgh its springs and movements 
cannot be explained. 

iThc ancients were also acquainted with al- 
coholic liquors, distillation, liquids ebanging 
Colour, and a great number of chemical re- c 
solis^ but they possessed, at the same time, a 
hook of secrets, wnioh we have taken a pretty 
long time to decipher. The method of pre- 
•orviuf the body from fire, so often employed 
in religious ceremonies and judicial trials, was 
practised in Asia, Italy, wd the Lower Em- 
pire, and, more lately, in Europe. The art of 
weaving the asbestos, which has bees lately 
re^ed by iheChevali^ Alini, wasSAaitdbitt 


invention; hut tbeTbaumatur^sts had means 
of rendering wood incomhnstiblo, which we 
have not boon siiccossihl enough to recover. 

IT. jriieir perfect acquaintance witli jdants 
and tlibir properties, furnished matchless wea- 
pons to the initiated. There can he no doubt 
that the charms of music and kind treatment 
must act upon tho senses of animals, and hoW 
often has not tlie sense of smell served to sub- 
due them? To give a single example; the 
power possessed by the Psylli over the bites of 
sorponts (put beyond doubt by expOTiments 
made in our days in Egypt) was gained hy 
means of porfnmes, which affected the senses 
of reptUes, hut did not act on those of tlie 
human kind. 

The imagination predisposed, by constant 
belief in extravagant tales, and tbo senses 
excited by imaginary fears and presentiments, 
proved of powerful assistance to the Thanma- 
turgists. We daily witness the strange effects 
tho imagination produces ; the inirt^ulons 
euros wrought by its aid alone; the assistanco 
it renders to medicine, which, born in the 
temple, made part of the occult scionce, and 
was long practised by the priests alone. Cre- 
dulity and quackery strongihciiod their influ- 
ence. Tho extraordinaiw cases of abstiponoo 
mentioned so frequently by the ancients, prove 
tho fact of nutritions substanceE being con- 
densed into an almost iniperceptiblo compass, 
which permitted persons to remain a long 
time without taking any perceptible nonnsh- 
mont. Matthiolo attributes to tho Scythians 
the use of a herb agreeable to the taste, which 
was so exceedingly nutritious that its effects 
lasted sometimes as long as twelve days. 

The ancient priests could inspire terror by 
the perfect kiiowlodge they possessed of subtle 
poisons. Without doubt, they rendered im- 
menso sonicu to mankind by their learning; 
but^hon circnmstauccs required striking ex- 
amples, they did not scruple to nso tho dan- 
gerous means of destruction which they held 
in their pow er. The art of graduating poisons 
has alw^s existed in India. 

111. What strikes ns as being most re- 
markable about tho philosophers of antiquity, 
is their talent for ohsorvatiun. In tho eyes 
of a oreduloiiB and ignorant people, how pow- 
erful must those itersons have seemod, who 
foretold, with accurate precision, eclipses, 
earthquakes, rain, storm, the changes ox tho 
wind — who, in short, hold the thnnderbolt and 
the tempest; and yet a deep research into me- 
teorological phenomena, and tho signs which 
are goneraUy tlie precursors of such evmits, 
affoiSed a sufiloiont ihnndation for tlioso pre- 
dictions, which seemed' to the vulgar, to imply 
the power of controlling the elomcnts. 

Thus the Thaumatnrj^ts employed magical 
operations to wevefit the fall of hail, iroen 
they very well knew the clouds did not con- 
tain any. They knew, beyond doubt, the 
vast resources afforded to thom in electricity- 
Id. Salverte has shown, that Nnma 
had made the same exporimenii as oaiC InE»k- 
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lioji and tli« lame al4o, firom fho repetition of 
which, witii too little precaution, Professor 
Reichman was killed with lightning in 1753; 
he proYOB that the existence of this ast runs 
baoE to the time of IVomethous — ^that it elu- 
cidates the mythos of Salinonons — that it was 
known to the Jews, then to Zoroaster, who 
used it to light the sacred fire, and assist in 
the initiation of his disciples. 

Tlic science of the Thanmaturgists included 
many other subjects. They had obserred that 
particular moi^s of culture were noxious to 
okch other; that certain chemical mixtures 
were injurious to harvests of erory kind of 
seed, and tended to dry up the trees, aud ren- 
der the fruit abortive. From this they were 
enabled to foretcl the sterility of trees or land, 
when the imprudent husbandmen had placed 
useful vegetables in the vicinity of noxious 
ones, or when they themselves had predicted 
the same in their rites of sorcory. 

They also possessed the infernal art of ren- 
dering the air pestilential. The Soanes^ not 
content, according to Strabo, with wounding 
their enemies with envenomed weapons, sufib- 
cated the warriors they could not reach, by 
shooting at them arrows containing a prepared 
powder, which diffused an odour so infectious, 
that it carried death to all who were so ill- 
fkted as to breathe it. 

The first philosopher who is known to have 
studied the science as it ought to be studied, 
uamoly, by experiments, was Democritus, 
who said the whole art of magic consisted en- 
tirely in the application and the imitation of 
the laws of nature. 

Finally, the Thaumaturgists had, without 
doubt, numberless ways of imposing on the 
ignorant classes; and if we enter into the 
details of Juggling, or the amusements of ex- 
perimental philosophy, which, assuredly, were 
not unknown to persons interested in sur- 
rounding themselves with everything that 
could tend to increase their power, we must 
certainly conclude that such causes have 
given rise to many miracles; and that it 
would bo absurd to deny all of them, because 
the facts themselvos were veiled in allogories 
or figurative expressions. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

The Baltimore Clipper tells a good story, of 
yfhich the fbllowing is the substance: — ^A 
board of School Commissioners,” who en- 
cnnibbr a consequential little village in Mary- 
land, being in want of a teacher, advertiseef 
in ihe newspaper for ^ a well-disj^sed, moral 
man, who ooufd teach the dead languages, and 
did not drink whiskey, or chow tobacco.” 
After a fortnight of this advertising had elabo- 
rated, a raw-boned Yankee made his appear- 
ance^ with a knife and a pine-stick in one band, 
and a Cape Cod protection, aliae a vsake of 
giiigeriirM, In the other, and held the follow- 
uig dialogue with the committee aforesaid^ 


^ Well, sir,” said the chairman, eyeing the 
candidate from head to foot, ** do you possess 
the necessary requisites for a public school* 
teacher.” 

** 1 guess T do,’^ said Slick, whittling his 
stick. 

Do you understand Latin,” asked one of 
the committeo-mon, a Dutch farmer. 

^ 1 guess I do,” replied Slick, again round- 
ing the end of the stick with the knife. 

“ Well, let's hear some of your Latin,” said 
the chairman. 

Quambo hie squariiium et punkinitnn Un- 
gum,” said Slick, drawing his coat sleeve 
slowly under his nose. 

^ Humph !” exclaimed the Dutchman, ist 
dat Latin 1 Who's to author 1” 

Josephus,” replied Slick ; ^ ho says in his 
life of Governor Hancock, Sic transit gloria 
Monday morniug—Ilancockibns quad crat 
demonstrandum. 

^Dat’s goot,” exclaimed tho Dutchman, 
rubbing his hands, “tere never was bettor 
Latin!” 

" Now, sir,” said the chairman, “ I suppose 
you understand geography I” 

I guess 1 do,” said Slick, sharpening tho 
end of his stick. 

How far have you been 1” 

« As far as tho Decstriet of Columby.” 

« What state is it ini” 

A state of desperation.” 

What latitude are wo ?” 

^ According to the thermometer we're ten 
degrees below soro.” 

* Which is tho most western part of North 
America !” 

Cape Cod.” 

« Good. Now, sir, let iis see how far yon 
have studied math: iraa tics. What^s tlio area 
of a scpiaro acre of land 1” 

“ That depends upon the quality,” replied 
Slick, snapping the blade of his knife. 

« WoU, suppose it to bo good coni landl * 

^ Why, then, it depends upon tho number 
of hills.” 

“ Say— five hundred.” 

"Guess, you monght as well toll a feller 
how many grains you plant to the hiU 1” 
«Five.” . ■ ^ ^ 

“Tlien, fMsoording to Euclid, it would bo 
seven hundred and forty-two feet horizoniitlly 
perpendicular.” 

" Excellent. Pray where are you froin 1” 

" Staunton, down in the boy state — and 1 
can do most anything.’* 

"No doubt; but tliercis one thing vrbich 
yon cannot do— yon cannot humbug, us ; yon 
may go.” 

Stoems on the Geimwans. — The wind ca- 
reering onward at some 120 miles an heu^ 
and thundering open every Jutting cUfT and 
mountain peak, in sounds more terrific than if 
all tho Titans which fobuRst ever fiincied, 
were smashing the earth with their hammers 
ofadunuuit. 
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HOW TO READ AUTHClitS. 

(JiVwn " Je»t n*d £ annt $ t :*) • 

To eommune with Woedaworth ; cast your* 
at full lengthy on the aoft swarA by the 
nanin of a rippling streamy with green 
boughs hanging over your heady and the 
merry chirping of birds heard all around. In 
the distaiicey are the bine mountainB, and 
tlmre rises np against them the smoke from 
an encampment of gypsies. 

Soon uiould be jtm in an apartment hung 
with relics of the feudal ages, and lighted by 
windows painted with heraldic ornaments. 
A richly carvod, high-baokedy old chairy is 
oociQ>iea by the student, and in a few minntesy 
he is in the days of chivalry and romance. 

To sympatluao with the spirit of BrnoNy 
Beat yourself oa a rock by the sea'shoro, when 
t^ sky looks wild and stormy. A few dis- 
tant white sails are aU that tell of the ezist- 
enoe of man, and no sound breaks the feeling 
of utter loneliness, saie ^e faint mnrmur of 
the tide on the beach below. 

Choose Pope for your oompanion in a bijou 
of an apartment fitted up with the most fas- 
tidious elegance. IHctoros, busts, and ymcb, 
are disposed around, aad tho light falls gently 
from windows haif-vcilod by ourtams of rose- 
ooloiired silk. There feast on the exquisitely 
refined wit and philosophy of Pope, whilst 
cofTeo is served at interviiyb in cups of the 
riohost ohiiia. 

Read Mtlton in some sequestered nook of 
a cathedral, where the ** dim, religious light,’* 
of tho gorgeous painttMl window, and the dis- 
tant swell of the choir, illustrate the page of 
the groat Christian poet. 

yourself on a stUo in the ooontry, and 
read Goldsmitii. The corn-field is full of 
reapers. Some are at work, and others are 
lying in the shade of a hedge, laughing and 
drinking. Over the trees, peeps the spire of 
'the picturesque old villa^ church, and the 
red-brick house of the squire looks down from 
the hill. All around breathes of English rnral 
life, and of Goldsmith. 

^udy the philosophic Firldino In the tra- 
reUer’s room of a country inn, which is a lit- 
tle world of itself. Guests are arriving — 
others are departing— bells are ringing — the 
landlady is calling ; but let not this &tuTb 
you, for, probably, the very same thing is 
ooourring ou the page before you. 

Eljoy the mira-moving Smolubtt at an 
open window which looks down into a crowded 
streel* Fine gentlemen, adventurers, sailors, 
ladies of easy virtue, oatclipolos, pass along 
and form a living portrait-gallery to illustrate 
the volume. 

Mooee must give forth his fhsoinations in a 
bower of vine-leaves, intermixed with roses. 
Let a oup of wine be at your side, and read 
and quan until you feel that this world is frdl 
of siuBshine and happiness, and that be who 
grieves, is but a fooL 

* The ruins of some dd abbey shall be your 


study for SBBLf.Br. There read ; andy^in tiie 
pau^ of your reading, look around on the 
memorials of a past state of man, and medi- 
tate on his friture dest&y. 

AndVhere shall be onr study for the mas- 
ter-mind, Suaxspbee! The londy sea-shore 
— ^the grm shades of the forest— m busy re- 
sorts of the town — all those spots whim we 
have singly churned for others, may be sno- 
oessively claimed for Shakspere ; for all l^ve 
inspired his universal genius. Each play 
diall have a different study; and this devotion, 
1 solemnly declare, 1 will require only of the 
student of Shakspere. 

Thus, by our vagabond and ocoentrio mode 
of readin|[, is every shabbily-printed book 
converted into a pictorial edition*. 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 

Since tho days of Napoleon, the aotivity^of 
the French pross has greatly augmented, 
number of printed sheets, e^eeiumive of news-* 
papers, amounted, in 181G, to ()6,8&2,883, and 
in ten years there was an increase it 1G,158, 
600. At present, that number is about dou- 
bled. 

The French booksellers are breveiis, that 
is, r^larly licensed, and bound to observe 
certain mles. 

Froiioh dealers regulate their discount by 
the subject^ and not by the size of the volume, 
'as wo do in England. For instance, on history 
and general literature, they allow 25 per cent; 
on mathematics and other seieutifio works, 
from 1 0 to 1 .5 per cent; but on works of fiotion 
as much as 50 or 60 per cent. 

The piracy practised by booksellers in 
Franco and Belgium is well known. Ban- 
dry’s and Galignani’s catalogues ^ow tho im- 
mense number of Kugli^ works which aro 
re-printed in Paris for almost nothing, the 
bookseller paying merely for paper and 

^ On otheii; hand, Belgium gluts herself 
upon the brain of tho French author, and tho 
result of many a weary hour and aching brow 
is immediately cai^ht up by tho Bmssels’ 
booksolloT, who thus robs the poor author of 
his just profits. 

Switzerland is more particularly fiunous for 
the immense number of publications ri^rinted 
there. A single bookseller, in the first riz 
months of 1837, reprinted 318,615 French 
volumes. 

It would be a nselesB and weary taric for 
our readers were we to enter with any mi- 
nuteness into the sabjectof the importation of 
foreign works into the United Kingdom. , The 
averaj^e dnty paid to government for the im- 
portation of foreljp works is 5/. per cwi.; and, 
on looking at l^e returns for the last ten 
years, we find that there has been bo material 
increase or decrease during that period. 

Acoording to the list laid before the House 
of Commons, we find that tiie total for tho last 
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nine yenre in England amounta to 77,0051., 
giTing an average per year, of 0,556/.; in 
Scotland, 733/. and an average of 8U.; and in 
Ireland, of 2,041/., and an average per year of 
249/.; and the net produce of the last ton years 
for the United Kingdom, amounts to 91,590/., 
making an average of 9,159/. per year. 


PHARISEES OF THE TALMUD.* 

[Tub Rabbins had some shrewdness and satire 
at command. Their Talmud says that thore 
^ero seven sons of Pharisees, and the follow- 
ing is the category it draws np: — ] 

1. A Sheehemite Pharisee, — He turned 
Pharisee for gain, as the Sheohemites suffered 
themseivoB to be oircumoised. 

2. A Pharisee with his feet cut off. — So 
called as if ho had no feet, booauso ho would 
scaroely lift them flrom the ground when he 
walked, to cause the greater opinion of his 
meditation. 

3. A self~mutilating Pharisee. — He would 
shut his eyes when he walked abroad, to avoid 
the sight of womon, so that ho often daalied 
his head against the walls, that even the blood 
guslfced out. 

4. A What ought / to do? and I wilt do 
it'* Pharisee. — Of this sort was the man who 
askod, " Good master, what shall 1 do! ’ &c., 
and who at last replied, " All those have 1 
done from my youth upward.’* 

5. A “ Mortar of a Pharisee.*^ — So called 
beoause ho wore a hat in manuor of a deep 
snortar, such as they used to bray spioo in, so 
that he could not look upward, or on either 
side, but only downward on the ground, and 
directly forward. 

6. A Pharisee from Love. — Such a one as 
obeyed the law for the love of virtue. 

7. A Pharisee from Fear. — Such a one as 
obeyed tho law for fear of punishment. He 
who conformed for fear, had rospoot chiefly to 
the negative commandments; but he who con- 
formed for love, especially respected tho affir- 
mative. 


THE DOORGAH POOJAH. 

In tho month of October occurs the most 
popniar and celebrated of all the Hindoo 
festivals observed by tho natives of Eastern 
India, vis., the Doorgah Poojali. 

The pomp and solemnity with which it is 
invariably oelobrated by all classes of tho 
pMple, the general kilanty and univoi^l joy 
to which its periodical return gives rise, and# 
the tBaDscendaBt merit of peiformiiig this 
religious rite, all conspire to place this festi- 
val high in popular estimation. 

It commences on the third of tho month, 
and la^ three days, during which all Hin- 
doos, be their rank what it may, are engaged 
in paying their homages to thio snpreme 


As the anniversary-day of this hlf^ festival 
appiytachos, symptoms of grand proparations 
thicken all around. The rich and the poor, 
the old and the young, tlie Brahmin and the 
Sudor, are all moved oy a national impulse of 
propitiating a drity, i^o is supposed to bo 
endowed with all foe distinctive attributes of 
foe whole host of foe gods that compose foo 
Hindoo pantheon. 

To give a dotailed account of foe almost 
innumerable ordinances which are foe nooes- 
sary accompaniments of this Poojah, would 
be waste of time. Every European resident 
in India, must have beard of tho endless mul- 
tiplioity of rites which are more or less foe 
characteristic feature of every heathen prao- 
tico. It is by foe m^c influence of these 
divers rites that foe priests contrive to impose 
on the populace, and retain their towering 
pre-eminence over all other human beings. 
Supposed as they are to possess the key of 
paradise and purgatory, tboir muiiters servo 
as a talisman for engrossing the adoration 
and homago of the devout Hindoos, whoso 
blind zeal in the cause of suporstitioii could 
alone be equalled by their profound ignorance. 

The number of idols which are fabricated 
about this time of the year, and tho ease with 
which they are disposed of, are so great, that 
the craft of imago-making has, from timo 
immemorial, boon considered as one of tho 
most lucrative profesBions. 

Every Hindoo who possoisos a competency 
is bound, as it wore, by tho strouff tie of 
natkmal suiicrstitioii, to consecrate ms domi- 
cile with tho presence of Doorgah, and lavish a 
portion of his income on foeoolobration of the 
X^ojah. Ill Calcutta and its vicinity, no loss 
than some 10,U00 or 12,000 idols aro wor- 
shipped on tho oocasioti, and the sum thus 
spent in their adoration eaeoods .'>00,000/. 

A very ri<;h Baboo is onoe said to have spent 
a lao of rupees in one single Poojah, but such 
extravagant expenditure is often the fere- 
runner of speedy ruin and bankruptcy. 

An European living in his native land can 
never form an adequate idea of the universal 
iirevalence of image- worship throughout india^ 
but should ho once repair to Bengal in the 
month of September, he will be perfectly 
convinced of the truth of the Seriptural pas- 
sages in Isaiah and other prophets. In pasa- 
iug along foe streets of tho native part of the 
town, he will see nothing but foe proBeriptive 
ensigns of idolatry, emblazoned with all man- 
ner of Oriental pomp and splendour. The 
varieU of exhibitions, the almost incessant 
din of foe tom-tom, the loud aeclamations at 
the time of the sacrifice, foe preparaHotis 
made for the guests, and foe several kinds of 
tamasha which enliven the scene, bespeak foe 
solemnization of a festival which combines in 
it all kinds of religious austerities, as well ae 
sensual eii]oymcnts . — Oatouita Courier. ' 


V Tulmud. Tract. Suiai. cap. 3. 
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IftMHflTUDR Ain> VTANHS OF 
ENaLAjfO. 

(From thit eurmU Ntmbor of ike Qomter^ Reoiow ) 

Oftentimes, in contempl^^iu the history of 
this empire; the greatness of its power; the 
Ikeenliarity of its condition; its TSst extent, 
one arm restiilg on the East, the other on the 
West; its fleets riding proudly on eyorv sea; 
its name and majesty on eyery diore; the in- 
dividual ener^ mits people; their noble in- 
stitutions, and, aboye all, their reformed fliith 
— we are tempted to Ihiiik that Hcayoii’s 
high Providonoe has yet in store for us some 
high and arduous oalling. The long-suffering 
of the Almij^ty inyites ns to repentanoe; evils 
that have engulfed whole nations, suspended 
over ns for a while, and then averted, exhibit 
the mercy— and the probable termination of 
it:— 

Death lile dart 

Shook, bat d«dayed to i triko— ** 

Open, therefore, yonr treasury, erect ehnrehes, 
send forth the ministers of ^igion; reverse 
the conduct of the enemy of mankind, and 
sow wheat among the tares— all hopes are 
groundless, all legiriation weak, without this 
alpha and omega; it will give content instead 
of bittoraess, raiso purity from corruption, 
and life from the dead ” — but there is no 
time to be lost. 

Lot us catch at this proffered opportunity, 
which may never return: betake onrselves 
with eagerness to do the first works; and, 
while wo have yet strength, and dominion, and 
wealth, and power, break off onr sins by 
rightoousnoss, and our iniquities by shewing 
mercy to the poor, if it may be a lengthening 
of our tranquility 


A BOOK. 

A hook! there is magic in the soundl Talk 
of the nooromaneer of old, with his charms, 
his wand, and his incantation! he is a driveller 
to that necromaneer of our days — a great 
author, 

His charm is, that we lift the cover of a 
book; his incantation is a preface, his wand a 
peu; but what can equal their poworf The 
spell is upon us. The actual world around us is 
gone! We are roaming in fhr-distant lands! 
We see called up the shades of the illustrious 
dead! The palaco~the cottage— the ocean — 
the battle-field ! by turns claim nsfor their own 1 
We love— we fear— wo hate — we hope— and 
wake^m onr trance to find that we are sitting 
quietly with a book in our hand. 

Honor be, then, to those gifted ones of their 
kind who can thus delijdit and instruct us. 
No pmise or reward can he too much when 
tiiey are amongst ns, nor any homage too 
great when they are passed away. 

* Dan'el. Iv., S7r 


THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN. 

BT C. E. VANDBNHGFP. 

I LATELY i^d a visit, with a party of friends, 
to an Indian encampment. After we h^ 
wandered from one wigwam to another, I saw 
a beautiful girl (daughter, I was told, to. the 
king of the tribe) sitting alone, gating, with 
melancholy and tear-filled eyes, upon the set- 
ting sun, which that evening sank down, with 
more than usual glory, even fbr this laud, on 
which nature has lavitiied her stores of love- 
UnesB — ^this favoured land, w^oso scenery of 
mountain and lake, forest and sea, ntiites thh 
bold grandeur of Switzerland wi^ the gor- 
geous skies of Italy. As the girl gazed sadly 
round upon the rich landscape, (the water 
bathed in the ruddy light of sunset, the doping 
hills in the distance crowned with waving 
trees) she glanced at us, speaking a few words 
in her native tongue to one of her people who 
at that moment approached her, then, siting 
heavily, fixed her eyes upon the sinking sun. 
Her voice was very low, soft, and plaintive, 
and the expression of her fine countenance 
seemed to say-" My nation is dying away, 
even like the sun, and will leave no trace on 
earthl The ^ pule face ’ has dimmed its 
gloryr* 

TO A BEAUTIFUL INDIAN 61BL. 

Thoii*it very lovely, maiflen !— thoiiRli thy cheek 
H« olive-tinird. thonsh thy hrow doth wenr 
A deeper dye— ciiiiKht from tlie Bunimer air— 

Than we are wont ht woman' t face to seek. 

Few are tliere amoni»Mt Beauty's fk'rest daughters 
Could match the ■plendour of thy tlirilllnir fye. 
That, throiiirh its silky hinge doth tremblingly 
liearn. like the moonlight o'er the danoing waters 1 

Tl^ voice Is very sweet 1 hni yet its note 
Breathes more the spirit’s toinett tlien \lrjoy .* 

As if some thought— cinrrodinff, did destroy 
Tlie else glad music of thy bird like tliroai 1 

That one heart-feeding thonght I well define— 

It is the glory from thy nntluii past 1 
The •• wldto man's*’ tlimll o'er the dea,l warrior cast 
The royal power— the sway— that should be thins I 

And sll are gone!— the singing rill, the flower. 

The prairie fair — tlie eternal fiuwniiig ruck. 

Forests, and sens, nnil gorgeous bkies, that mock 
Ibilia's heaven I— well mny'st Ihou mourn thy dower I 

Thnu’rt very lovely, maiden, yet weep on !— 

Thou beaiitihil in grief 1—1 would not biill 
Thy muto and sacred oorrow, e'en to All 
Thine eye with Joy 1— weep !— weep thy glories gone 1 

FISCHER’S HAUTBOY. 

Fischer was a humourist, and no respecter of 
persons. He very frequently attended the 
Jdng (Geo. III.); and one morning, being at 
Windsor Castle, and just having made his re- 
tiring bow to his majesty^ at the moment was 
familiarly aeoosted by the Earl of Hareourt. 

" Oh, how do you do, Fisehorl” said his 
lordship, " have you reoeivod a card for Lady 
Mareourt’s party to-nig^tl” 

* No, mine lordt,” said he. 

^ 1 know it was intended to invite you.” 
Fischer bowed. 
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Ahr— l^ei^ek^bui «f8 wo have 
—perhaps you will put youy hautboy in your 
pocket.” 

** Thank your lorfltship,” returned the Ger- 
man instrameutalist, ** pote mine Khuthoy 
never eade no suppersr 
This short dialogue passed in the hearing 
of the king, who immediately went and related 
it to. the queen and her amiable daughters, to 
the delict of all the illustrious party, who 
n^htily enjoyed this instance of the bruaque- 
rie of the musician— the more so, for they 
had not the highest opinion of the oarPs libe* 
rality. 


PIIENGMENA OF NATURE. 

DEPTH OF TUE OCEA.N. 

The sea was recently sounded Jby load and 
line in latitude 57** south, and 7' west 
longitude from Paris, b;f the ofRcors of the 
b'rench ship Venus, during a voyage of dis- 
covery ; at a depth of 3,470 yards, or nearly 
two miles, no bottom was found ; the weather 
was very serene ; and it is said that hauling 
in the load took 00 sailors upwards of two 
hours. In another place in the Pacific Ocean 
no bottom was found at the depth of 4,140 
ysrds . — American Paper, Nov. 18. 


ANOMALOUS ANIMAL. 

At a lato meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 
Oxford, the Secretary road a communication 
made to Lord Francis Egciton, by one of the 
agents on the Duke of Sutherland's estate, 
respecting an animal said to have been re- 
peatedly soon in Loch Assynt. In the autumn 
of 1837, it was observed by two young men, 
Kenneth M*Lood, and Donald M*Kay, who 
were fishing in the loch. It appearea close 
to the end of one of their fishing-rods, and is 
described by them as having large eyes, and 
it openetl its mouth so wido, that they could 
see down to its very heart.” The colour was 
grey, the hair liko bristles, the tusks largo, 
the ears hanging down like those of a sheep- 
dog, the shape of the head altogether was like 
a bull-dog, but broader. It was seen again 
soon afterwards on a small island in the loch, 
and is described as about the hizo of a siirk, 
but broa<lGr in the back, about three feet high, 
with four le^, like those of a pig, but stouter. 
The description given by other persons of it, 
correspond generally with the above. It was 
sedn five times in three years — the last time 
in liii.39. 

.. i 

Urtft anK 

williams’ PATENT LOCK. 

A NOVELTY has rceently been added to the 
already uumerons and ingenious inventions 
for affording security to property, and which 
will shortly bo introduced to the pubHe. as« 
Williams’s patent lock. This Invcntlou pro- 


sents.the iShgularity of a look without ai^ 
key-tfole, and it is said it can be made appli- 
oablo to all the usual purposes, even inoliiding 
distiUers’ cocks, tavem taps, &o. The key, 
or means of opening it, it is stated, can be 
made in every variety of form-^as a flag to 
wear on the miger, as a seal, a penoU-oa^ or 
as an addition to a whip or stick. The l<wk 
itself, can bo supplied at a much lower pinoe 
than any other patent lock, and possesses Hie 
important advantages, that it is iupervioiu to 
dust or wot, and cannot he picked. 

THE mathematical POWEA-LOOM. 

By the introdaction of this invention,^ it is ex- 
pected a powerful stimulus will be given to a 
s^le manufacture in this country — ^via., the 
linen trade, which has for many years been in 
a drooping state, ohiofly owing to the low 
price of labour in Scotland. The mathemati- 
cal loom is equally applicable to the manufae- 
turo of worsted, cotton, and all other fibrous 
substances. This machine is called a mathe* 
matioal loom, because the quantity of weft or 
woof is dotermined by calculatiou or measure- 
ment, thus securing, at pleasure, cloth of any 
fabric or stoutnoss, and perfectly equal 
throughout. The pressure upon the warp- 
thread can bo varied to suit the strength of 
the warp ; so that the strongest or most deli- 
cate yarns can bo woven, and a firm or soft 
fikbrio produced without any difficulty. This 
loom performs tho whole work of weaving, 
and will produce a piece of cloth of the ordi- 
nary length, without tho alteration of anv of 
its parts. It has woven two bolts, or thirty 
yards, of the heaviest sail-cloth, in 12} hours; 
and tho inventor has stated that he would 
imdertako to do that quantity in less time. — 
Durham Chronicle, 

PAHOIUMA OP DAMABCin. 

The above heart-stirring Painting is another 
convincing iiroof of .Mr. Burfonrs judicious 
selection ; for, it is impoaHi}>Io he could have 
chosen one in all respects so vitally interest- 
ing, particularly at the present moment, when 
tho East is pregnant with such startUngevonts; 
but when we consider it as a delineation of 
that holy land, wliere onee the thirsting sin- 
ner drapk tho water of eternal life from the 
rock, ^ and that lotk was Christ”! we be- 
come folly impressed rrith the importance of 
the subject. Into this splendid preduotion, 
tho artist has thrown all his magic inuj^genr 
so lavishly, that tho si>«ctator feels that he ki 
gazing on reality itsolf, and not an iUttaio!i: 
tho gorgeous scenery, with the various mina- 
rets, tombs, mosques, processions, blend pio- 
turcsqucly with thetm^slng oriental eostmno 
of the various figures, and form a dHt|^tfol 
coup dkottl of bewitching beauty And Interest* 
There cannot be a doubt but that the tableau 
will become highly popular. 
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VnpoeHealnets of tho Aonimit.— Natmlly 
the Romans seem to have been a stiff, anbend- 
iiig race. Made and feeling themselyes to be 
the damini rerum— the l^s of the world, 
they held it a condesoenBion almost unworthy 
of a Roman to submit themseWes.to the oon- 
trol of &e Muses. They preferred to die- 
tate, not to transeribe. They loved to oom- 
mand, and only obpied by necessity. 

Slippors , — Ihe best slippers are a pair of 
old imoes; the worni, those of plaited cloth or 
list, which make the feet tender from an undue 
warmth, and when taken off in cold weather, 
create chilblains. To keep tho feet warm, 
there is, in reality, but one good and whole- 
some expedient— brisk e^eroiao. 

Woman of tho Comedy^writoro, — ^Woman 
is panted rather than carossod by Etheroge, 
Wycherley, and Vanbrugh; sot up rather as 
a butt for eomplimeuts by Congreve, Dryden, 
& 0 ., than a shrine for deep-murmured vows, 
nrayers, and Iprasos; while, throughout 
Fletoheris comMios she is treated too much 
as a fkir animal, or little more. 

Deifinition of Law, — As without law there 
would be no property, so to bo the law for 
proMirty is tho only proper property of lawl 
— Inat is law.— Afoisep, a Comedy, 

Royal Wager, — ^Elisabeth on one occasion 
betted that Raleigh could not weigh the smoke 
that escaped from his pipe; a bet which the 
knii^t very ingeniously won by comparing the 
freight of the tobacco with tlie weight of its 
ashes. The queen laughed while she paid her 
wager, and exclaimed, that she had often 
heard of men who turned their gold into 
smoke, but had never before seen any one 
who eould turn his smoke into gold. 

Arab Saying, — Science, on coming down 
from heaven, lodged itself in three different 
parts of men; in we brains of the Greeks; in 
the hands of the Chinese; and in the tongues 
of the Arabs. 

Broken English, — A Frenchman, having a 
weakness in his chest, told the physician he 
had a bad pain in his portmanteaul 
Reginald Heber, — There are men whose 
brows are aching for the mitre, whose lives 
are industrious and talents brilliant ; but whose 
ends turn upon self, and with whom the do- 
sbe to riiine is the spring of action. Heber 
was not this. Heber could afford to wear a 
straw hat, while his lips wore pregnant with 
wisdom. 

Indian People of the Neilgherries, — One 
e|.the curiosities of this country is that every- 
where oorrespondenco, even records and re- 
gistera of tho Government, are written on the 
hmves of the coeo^nut and betel-nut trees. 
Instead of a pen or reed, they have an iron 
q^indle, which they hold like a spear in their 
hands at the time of writing, weighing per- 
baps, twenty tdas. Tho eharactor looks beau- 


tiftd, verr like Hindnl. Thev write from the 
left to the right hand; ana the leaves are 
said to last very long. . 

Eloguenee, — Different styles of eloquence, 
each prodaoiBg the desired effect: — 

** Contribute liberal! v, my brethren; dvo 
such a sum as you would not be ashamed to 
place on tho altar of heaven in presence of an 
assembled universe.” — Bishop (ihriswold, 

** Give generously, my friends; not fonr- 
penee-half-pounies, but run your hand into 
vour pocket up to the elbow, and bring out a 
handfil, as a sailor would if You needed his 
aid.”— ifee. Mr, Taylor. 

Believers in CabaHstio Prognostications 
will be interested with the following oalcnla- 
tion: — If the jnar 1774 (death of Louis XV ) 
he taken, and its ciphers be sucoessively added 
to the figure in the unit’s place of that nnm- 
ber, the year 1793 will be obtained (death of 
Louis X V I ). If 1 794 (death of Robespierre) 
be taken, and tho same operation repeated, it 
will give 1815 (final fall of Napoleon); tho 
same method applied to that year gives 1830 
(fall of Charles X.); and tho same operation 
wiUi tho ciphers of 1830, gives 1842 (fall of 
tho sun, and end of tho world ! 1 !).— Ga/ip- 
fiant’s Messenger. 

" 1 suppose London is v^ ompty,” ^d a 
young woman to the captain of an Indiamau 
at St. Helena, ** at the time that the India 
ships come out.” 
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AbbeTi Oseney^iemains of, 257 
Rowley, gateway to, 257 
Abo, in Finland, 102 
Abstinenco, singular instance of, 285 
Acre, St. Jeiu^d’, view and descriptioni 386 
first siege of, 386 
sacoessiyo sieges of, 386 
ancient remains of, 386 
defence of, by Sir Sidney Smith, 387 
taking of, Nov. 1840, 387 
importance of the port of, 388 
Active Gibbon, the, or Flying Ape, 66 
Actors, salaries of, 47 
A.D. 1740, London in, 27 
A Day’s Fishing, 53 

Adclphi Theatre, now and old frontage of, 
289—201 

Adulteration of Bread, 171 
Aeolian Harpings, 350 
Aeronaut, Fnuch, accident of 143 

Africa, Fertilization of, 22 
Agnes Sorol, tomb of, 155 
A^cultural implements, primitive, 184 
stoam-maohino, 157 
Air-carriage, locomotive, 255 
Ali, Mehemet, memoir of, 210 
Alexander and the African king, 111 
Alexandria, modern, 200 

inhabitants of, 201 
appearance of the harbour of, 201 
revenue and population of, 201 
imports and taxes of, 201 
old and new port of, 201 
new canal of, 202 
remains of Old, 202 
Almaden, quicksilver mines of, 349 
Almanacs, ancient, 848 
Alps, Hannibal crossing the, 408 
America, " Maitre do danse” in, 388 
Anaconda, death of an, 18 
Anatomy of Man, 132 
Ancient almanacs, 348 

buildings, Lambeth, 338 
' British remains, 116 

Cities, account of nine, 70 
mode of convoying estates, 56 
names of the Red Sea, 111 
Angel of Love’s Kden, the, 307 
my guardian, verses to, 212 
Angling, pfeasores of, 61 
Animal, an anomalous, 415 
Auimals, suits against, 103 
Anklet, the golden, 180 
Anomalons form of pliun, 249 
Antarctic continent, discovery of an, 63 


Antiquity of trees, on th& 14 
Antiquities at Hastings C^tle, 136 
Antiseptic {properties of an Iridi bog, 175 
Apartment in the Rialto, 292 
Apparition of a slain soldier, 93 
Arachno, or the spider-woman, 303 
Archbishop’s paU, the, 383 
Areliiteots, quiddities of, 15 
Architecture, George TV’s, 227 
of the Heavens, 323 
modem, 89 
Arts and ScrsNCEs. 

Atmospheric Railway, 27 
Boat propelled by pressure-pumps, 46 
Birmingham Nail- makers, 72 
Discovorios in Metallurgy, 140 
Agricultural Stoam-ojigino, 157 
Lightiiig-gas from turf, 157 
Submarine operations at Spithead, 157 
Naval Architecture, 1G7 
Now machine for Calico-printiug, 167 
Iron Fxpress-coach, for crossing Deserts 

190 

New mode of propelliiig stcam-vessols 

191 

Erection of a safety Beacon or the Good- 
win Sands, 191 
Barites Manufactory, 239 
Sulphuric acid from pyrites of copper, 252 
New organ without bellows, 252 
Locomotive Air-carriage, 253 
Rotary Engine, 258 
Gold and sUror brocades, 271 
Improved method of printing calicoes, 318 
New and imiwrtaiit surgical operation, 
318 

Electrical Clock, 819 
Introduction of the Steam-press into 
England, 332 
Blasting rocks, 366 
Middle-age Ait, 366 
Now Musket, 366^ ^ 

PaAnt water-mill, 399 
Arthur, my love for, 338 
Artificial preparation of sugar, 2G8 
Arts at Romo, profaneness of the, 313 
of tlie Old Magicians, 41 U 
Ascendancy in the World, 175 
Assassin of Klebcr, the, 237 
Assassination of Murra^, 233 
Astloy and the drum with two heada, 245 
Atmospheric railway, 27 
Auroras at the Polo, 294 
Australia, discovery of two rivers in, 82 
newspaper presi at, 368 
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Avthonhip, indiyidnalUy in, 38$ 

Anther^ now to read, 412 
Antomatou, an orange-tree, 256 
Avoidauco of raine and storms, 348 
Babelon, the golden c|ty,’* 122 
Baochanaliau group, 63 
Banners, 267 

Bath-house, the old, Gerkenwell, 97 
Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 139 
BartholomeVrs church, St., exterior of, 242 
Bay eux tapestry, the, 291 
Beauty, instability of, 60 
portrait of a, 148 
mirrors of, 179 
of Nantucket, the ynnng, 284 
Beauties of HazUtt, Nos. I—- II. — 133 — 149 
Bem[;annan’B craft, the, 365 
Beieinnites, or thuuderstones, 159 
Bell, consecration of ^ 234 
Bellows, now organ without, 254 
Bengali, Rose, a tale, 388 
Bermuda, a blue sun seen at, 249 
Borzowitch, the robber of Bosnia, 190 
Besiegemont of La Rochelle, 284 
Bethlehemite women, the, 326 
Beyrout, history of, 238 
Bible stories, 395 

Bibliuphilist, the, and Bibliophobist, 101 
Bills of exchange in Groat Britain, 255 
Biography : 

John HoUamby, 8 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 38 
Christopher Gluck, 315 
Richard Cosway, 316 
Miss Caroline Herschol, 323 
Sir Thomas Browne, 327 
Birmingham nail-makers, 72 
Bishop, tho Syrian, 253 
Black paint, injurious effects of, 77 
Blind or deaf, which is tho lighter misfor- 
tune, 106 

astonishing mental powers of the, 119 
church, tho, at Liverpool, 326 
magazine for the, 396 
Blisses of memory, 218 
Blue sun seen at Bermuda, 249 
Body, tost of touching the, 92 
Bohemian poarls, 181 
Bouuington, Ricliard, 390 
Book, a, 414 
Book amateurs, 101, 
illuminators, 53 
worms, 377 , 

Boulogne, picture of, 78 
Bourdaloue, Perc, oratory of, 246 
Brasses, monumental, 21 
Bread, adulteration of, 170 
Breast-plates of linen, 258 
Bridges, suspension, history of, 253 
Brigand, tale of a, 355—372 
Brigu’s discovery, 255 
British Channel ftshOTios, 330 
remahis, ancient, 116 
ship, the, 360 

Brocades, gold and silver, 270 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 327 
BockingbaiaBhire fhxmor’s daughter, a, 216 


Bndhism, the God Sekzata, 286 

Bnildings, ancient, at Lambeth, 337 

Bunyan*s palpit, Lambeth, 320 

Bums and his fellow-ploughmen, 13 • 

Burford’s Panorama, 415 

Butterfly, Sandwich Islander courting a, 57 

Butterflies, battles of, 204 

Caen, its quarries and buildings, 298 

CsDsar’s day of pleasure, 243 

Calais, reooUeotions of, 86 

Calico-printing, now machine for, *.^7 

Calicoos, improved method of printing, 318 

Caliph’s notion of washing, a, 222 

Caliph Omar, an Arabian tale, 51 

Canada, lilies of, 108 

Canary-1 slos, history of, 226 

Canon, tho, and tho Cobbler, a tale, 104 

Capture of Linoelles, 375 

Caradogh, iron-mines of, 235 

Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, life of, 38 

Cartoons Raphael’s, history of, 57 

Caterpillars, destruction of, 64 

Cavo, Hob-Roy*s, view and description of, 265 

Celtic revenge, 82 — 99 

Census, taking tho, 271 

Chains, hanging in, 249 

Chair, a witch’s, 58 

Changes of the Earth, 323 

Character of Washington, 54 

Charity, eccentric, Hanbury’s, 297 

Chess, Napoleon at, 365 

Childers, tho celebrated race-horse, 223 

Children, death of, before the fathers, 375 

Chillon, Viotor Hugo’s visit to, 38 

Chimpanzee, Mr., the sapient traveller, 313 

China, poncillings in, 82 

islands near the coast of, 287 
Taou-kwaug, omporor of, 226 
late empress of, .305 
paternal duties in, estimate of, 167 
Chineso associations, 191 
silver money, 313 
Christoniugs, royal, 342 
Christian names, formation of, 87 
Christina, coronation of, 335 
Church, blind, Liverpool, 326 
ChurohoB, noodle- work for the, 173 
Cicada, tho, of Martinique, 156 
Ciugalose, customs of tho, 246 
Cinq-Mars, tho Pile do, 183 
Circassians, customs of the, 95 
CieTkonwoll and Isoldon, 300 
Clocks, plireuology helping to sell, 252 
wonderful, 344 
Coat, a clipped, 287 
CcDur de Lion’s fhrowoll, 1 78 
Coleridge, discourse of, 357 
, Colours for dress, 102 

for painting glass, 300 
Columbus, 3 

in the days of his poverty, 3 

visions and thoughts of his early 
days, 3 

state of the world before his diseo- 
very, 4 

, viewed as a dissolver of snpenti- 
tions, 4 



Columbiis^ religionBiieflB and simplioity of 
mind of, 4 

n^garded imajB;iiiaanly, 5 
Comets, notions on, 239 
Company, fonnatioii of a now, 4 • 

Consecration of a bell, 234 
Constantinople, sieges of, 127 
Conveying estates, ancient mode o( 56 
Copper, pyrites of, sulphuric acid from, 254 
Corbeille of Louise, the, 72 
CoTona%n of Christina, 335 
Corpse, a sculptured, 118 
Craigs, Salisbury, view and description of, 1 
Croation, the, Hindoo account of, G 
Crockery-ware fortune, a, 12 
Cross-makers in the Holy Land, 271 
Curse, the mmstroPs, 91 
Customs of tho Circassians, 95 
Cingalese, 246 
Daisy, tho, a poem, 322 
Damascus, account of, 276 

Burford*s panorama of, 415 
Damsel of Tours, the unknown, 152 
Danse, maitre do, in America, 388 
Daughter, a Buckinghamshire farmer’s, 217 
Dead of some nations, the, 151 
Deaf or blind ?, 106 
Death of an Anaconda, 18 
hunter, the, 151 

of children before tho fathers, 375 
Degeneracy of writings, on the present, 42 
Delametairie, Etienne, remarks on, 217 
Deliciousness of true love, 295 
De I’Omelotte, Due, in the shades, 278 
Depth of tho Ocean, 415 
Development of innate genius. 79 
Dewhursts, inscription of the family of, 354 
Dinner at a Hong merchant's, 344 
Discovery of two rivers in Australia, 32 
Discourse of Coleridge, 357 
Disinterment of tho remains of Napoleon, 371 
Domes, 319 

Doom, Sithallaii’s, a tale, 36 
Doorgah Poojah, tho, ceremony of, 413 
Dream of a dreamer, 69 

Jacob’s, a poem, 115 
Dreams, the land of, 18 
Dress, •colours for, 102 
Drinking-horns, investiture by, 197 
Drum with two heads, Astlcy and the, 245 
Duke of Kent’s lodge, tho, 298 
Duuster market-house, church, and castle, 
view and description of* 50 
Duror, Albert, 326 
Duties of a wife, 33 
Dying youth, the, a poem, 147 
E^es, 317 
Early Greek songs, 69 
Early-rising, Erasmos on, 374—392 
Earliest travellers to Holy-laud, 198 
Ears, the spectre with, 149 
Earth, the changes of, 323 

ships embedd^ in, 13 
Earthquake, an, 351 
Earthquakes, action of, 330 
Eastom and western frorld, 26 
£ol4»e^ the nco-honc^ 223 
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Edible nesLqf the Ja^>ivallew, 329 
Edom in Idamaia, 7v 
Efficaey of soliffdo, 282 
Egyptian obcliskif, 361 
Elborus, mount, Ir^cmiethous on, 309 
Electric, silk as an, disoovery of, 186 
Electrieal clock, 31 9 
Elgin marbles, history of the, 63 
Elizabeth’s iq>ite, queen, 148 
Embroidery, fine, 258 
Empress, late Chinese, Newkooluh, 305 
Engine, rotary, 258 

England, sublime prayer in behalf of, 228 
magnitudo and wants of, 414 
English nation, character of tho, 229 
poetesses, modern, 230 
Ephemeral fame, 74 
l^asmns on early-rising, 374 — 392 
Erect stature in man, causes of, 212 
Erinna cf Greece, 67 
Etienne Dolamotairie, remarks on, 217 
Exchange, bills of, Groat Britain, 255 
Exhumation of Bishop Covordulo, 281 
Exterior of St. Bartholomew’s churoh, 242 
Extraordinary vitality of seeds, 269 
Evo’s needle, 284 
Evory-day sketches, 214 
Fables from Lessing, 324 — 405 
Feat of some spiders, 348 
Females of the Greeks and Christians, 7 
Fertilization of Africa, 22 
Fever, localities of, 126 
Fine Ajits:— 

Mr. Farris’s decorative paintings, 60 
Tho Elgin marbles, 63 
Mr. Lough’s Bacchanalian group, 63 
Society for promotion of practical design. 

Metropolitan gallery of arts, 126 
Mr. Peck’s plan (»f Hobart town, 138 
Tho Diorama, 183 
Fine embroidery, 258 
Fischer’s Hautboy, 414 
Fish-market, Hastings, 49 — 50 
Fishing, a day’s, 53 
Fishes, temperature of, 1 24 
Fishery, Piilla, on the Indus, 175 
Fishcrios, British channel, 330 
Five minutes, 350 
Flowers, language of, 35 
Fontaine’s, La, simplicities, 72 
Forest, a submarine, account of, 174 
Formation of a new conquiny, 5 
of Christian cames, 87 
Fossil caVb in Morayshire, 383 
Free admission to national iustitutions, 59 
Froo-school, Choriinnt, Herts, 354 
French press, the, 412 
Frog found in coal, 8 
Fronts of the Adelphi-theatro, 289—291 
Fruit, preservation of, 64 
Garments, painted and paJmated, 230 
Gateway to Rewley-abbey, 257 
Gatherer, 1 6 — 32 — 48—64—80—96— 1 12— 
128—1 44 -1 60—1 76—192—208—224— 
240— 272— 288— 304— 820— 236— 85a- 
384—400—416 
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Genliu, developmonf^ off; 79 " 

Gibbon, the active, or jm, G6 
Gleanings in romombranoe of wnie,250 
Gods, tlio Indian, Brigu, and 255 
Goff's oak, 345 ' 

Gold and silver brocades, 270 
Grampians, storms on the, 411 
Granger society, the, 382 
Grave of Napoleon, the, 369 
Graves, vines and peach trees among, 118 
Greek songs, early, 68 ' 

Guillotines, the Journal dos, 259 
Guitar, praise of the, 278 
Hanbu^’s eccentric charity, 297 
Hand, fair, <4ueen Mary^s, 189 
Handel, 172 
Hanging in chains, 249 
Hannibal crossing the Alps, 408 
Hari> of my soul, 67 
Harpings, molian, 350 
Hastings, fishmarket of, 49—50 

oastlo, antiquities of, 136 
Hautboy, Fischer’s, 414 
Hay doll's Icctnro on painting, 183 
Heavens, the, architecture of, 323 
Hebrews, the, setting up stones by, 94 
Heliopolis, city of, 70 
Hermiono purple, 344 

Herodotus, the first recording travoUor, 215 
Herschel, Miss Caroline, 323 
Hindoo marriage ceremonies, 202 
mythology, the creation, 6 
universe, OG 

Hindoos, pantheism of the, 373 
History of saws, 142 
swords, 107 
suspension bridges, 253 
the Canary isles, 226 
vino, 40 

Hobart-town, plan of, 1 38 
Holy-laud, the, travellers to, 108 

rosary and cross-makers in, 271 
Home, the rich and poor man’s, 230 
Hong merchant's, a, dinner at, 344 
Hospital of St. Katherine, 3G2 
Mow to road authors, 412 
Huntsman monkey, the, 383 
Idria, quicksilver mines of, 319 , 
Illuminators, book, 53 
Indian gods, Brigii’s, 225 
Indian, the boantifiil, 414 
Individuality iii authorship, 383 
Investiture by drinking horns, 197 
Irish wager, an, 280 
Iron mines of Caradogb, Persia, 235 
Irreligiouism of the old world, 391 
Jseldoii, old, 300 

Islands near the coast of Cliina, 287 

Jacob's dream, a poem, 115 

James town, St. Helci^ 162 

James, king, the warning of, 291 

Java swallow, the, 329 

Jeremy Taylor's Marriago-rhig, 259 — 295 

Jervas the painter's vanity, 303 

Joan,, pope, aijcoiint of, 360 

Joscj^iite’s shawl, 285 

Jouiw des Guillotines, the, 2v56 


Kamsehaika, cimiiiierB of, 361 
Katherine, l».. Hospital of. 362 
Kings, legend of the throe holy, 90 
Kingesbrrage in mdxciii., 175 
Kleber, assassin of, 237 
Knox, last moments of, 180 
Koords catching quails, 124 
Language of Flowers, 35 
Laundry, public, project of a, 47 
Lawrence Sir ’JliomaB, notice of, 149 
Legend of the three holy kings, 90 
Leo tho Tenth, 239 
Lessing, fhbles from, 324 — 405 
Life — ^what is it ! 44 
Lilies of Canada, 108 
LinoeUes, capture of, 375 
Linen^ breastplates of, 257 
Localities of fevor, 126 
Lock, Williams’ patent, 415 
Locomotive airwearriage, 254 
Lodra, Duke of Kent’s, 298 
London, porticoes of, 171 

m 1740, state of, 30 
comparative statistics of, 32 
great fire of, 146 
a burial-ground for, 405 
Loom, the mathematical, 415 
Love at first sight, 149 

true, deliciousnesB of, 295 
and dread, 294 
story of Kaphad, 133 
of Mr. Ting Chang, 292 — 307 
Lunacy, statistics of, 222 
Machinery, man over, 267 
Mag^en, Mary, 3 
Magicians, old, arts of the, 409 
Magnetism, terrestrial, 10 
Magnitude and wants of England, 414 
Man, tho first, 274 
anatomy of, 132 
erect stature in, 212 
and machinery, 267 
an obliging, 378 
Mankind one species, 282 
Mandrin and the tazgatherer, 181 
MaNNBKS and Customs : — 

The Persians, 45 
A witch’s cliair, 58 
Oleio, a talo of Siam, 88 
Manual, numismatic, 44 
Market-house, Dunster, 49 — 50 

Stratford-le-Bow, 178 
Maniage-ring, Jeremy Taylor’s, 259 — 295 
rash unhappy, 228 
recreations of, 228 
statistics of, 155 
ceromonies, Hindoo, 202 
Mass, Palestrina’s celebrated, 108 
Martyr’s memorial, Oxford, 19 

stone, Hadloigh, Suffolk, 105 
Mary Queen of Soots, last prayer of, 58 
trauslatiou of, 116 
Rose, loss of the, 367 
Mechanic’s Institution, Westminster, 114 
Medulla oblongata, thet, 330 
Mehemot All, 210 
Men of learning, B.C., 235 
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Mental powers of the blind, 1 19 
Mercer’s hall and chapel, Cheapside, 9 
Metallurgy, disooyeries in, 140 
Metropolis, enyirons of the, unxciii., 175 
Milo, seal of, 361 

Milton’s prose-writings, poetry of, 228— S75 

Minutes, five, 350 

Miraboau, 238 

Mirror, the, verses on, 198 

Mirrors of Beauty, 197 

Mistletoo, 372 

Modane, the hotel de, 358 

Money, Chinese silver, 313 

Monkey, huntsnSm, the, 383 

Monumental brasses, 21 

Moral economy of towns, 279 

Mortlake tapestry, the, 262 

Moulines, Sterne at, 358 

Mount Elborus, Prometheus on, 309 

Murillo, the painter, 1 68 

Murray, assassination of, 233 

Music a part of education, 275 

Mysterious ship, the, 332 

Nail- makers, Birmingham, 72 

Nantucket, young beauty of the, 285 

Napoleon, grave of, 369 

disinterment of, 371 
tomb of, 298 

ashes of, return of the, 333 
depantheonized, 333 
at chess, 365 

National schools, St. George’s, 2 

institutions, admission to, 59 
Naval architecture, 167 
Needle, Eve’s, 284 

work for the churches, 173 
New Books : — 

The Dream, and other Poems, 20 
Historical Reveries, 20 
Page’s Guide to Omamontal Drawing 
and Design, 27 
Numismatic Manual, 44 


Neirkooluh, iheJKHBlnese empren^ 805 
Now religious V)ot, 291 
Niagara, retrogression of, 262 
Niebuhr’s parentage, Q1 9 
Night-thoughts, Young’s, 341 
Nile, the river, 87 

Non-pntrofiictionfrom poisonous saumges, 249 
Numismatio manual, 44 

Roman coins, 88 
Oak at the Plestor, 169 
the monster, 345 
Goff’s, 345 

Obelisks, Egyptian, 3(il 
the, depth of, 415 
ic region, the, 75 

Old world, tho, irredigionism of, 391 
Oleio, a tale of Siam, 89 
Omar, tlie oaliph, 51 
Ophelia, verses on, 264 
Orange-tree automaton, an, 256 
Oratory of Pore Bouidalouo, 246 
Organ without bellows, now, 254 
Origin of pantomimes and masques, 24 
Oseiiey abbey, remains of, 257 
Outports, the, rovonues collected at, 79 
Oxford martyr’s memorial, 19 
Pachacatee, sayium of, 95 
Pacific, stcam-navigation of the, 73 
Paint, black, injurious offisots of, 77 
Paintod and palmated garments, 230 
Painter, a, Pope the poet, 302 
Painting, Mr. Uaydon’s lecture on, 183 
Painting on glass, 300 
Palais iloyal, the, 339 
Palestrina’s celebrated mass, 108 
I’all, archbishops, the, 383 
Panorama, Burford’s, 415 
Pantheism of the Hindoos, 378 
Pantomimes and masques, ongta. of, ^4 
Pantomime clowns, 233 


Poems by Members of Magdalen College Paris and its ouBtoms, 78 


School, Oxford, 46 
Patou’s Flowers of Penmanship, 46 
Paris Sketch Book, 77 


Parsoos, the, as a people, 61 
Pascal, his character and writingB, 380 
Pastry-work, a, play-bill of, 389 


Translations from tho Lyric Poets of Paternal duties in dilna, 167 


Germany, 90 

Tho Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, 
125 


Path of the tornado, 263 
Poacocks, 248 
Pearls, Bohemian, 161 


Poems by John Hanson, 140 
The Art of Needlework, 173 — ^206 
Fanentt’s Stenography, 189 
John of Procida, or the Bridals of Mes- 
sina, 204— -221 
Initia Latina, 271 

f’uloher’s Ladies’ Memorandnm Book, 
282 

Poetical Works of Ridiard Hatt, 314 
Fiddle-Faddle Fashion Book, 331 
Protestant Almanack for 1841, 332 
Jest and Earnest, 350 
Sketches and Legends in North Wales, 
379 

Money, a Comedy, by Bnlwer, 394 
Love-n^ for 1841, 396 
Magarine for the Blind, 396 


Pekin, 82 

Pen-and-ink portnuts, 378 
I’ersious, cusioma of the, 45 
I’crsonal sovereignty, 398 
Pharisees of the Talmud, 413 
Phenomenon of nature, 8 
Plirenologist’s study, tho, 252 
Phrenology, craftiness of Mr. Sliok’s, 252 
» hriping to sell olooka, 252 

Plagiarisms af Stemo, 35 
Play-bill of pastry-work, 188 
Pleasnre, Csaar’s dav of, 243 
Pledges, unredeemed, 896 
Plum, anomalotts form ct 249 
PootoBse^ modem Enif^im, 280 
Poisoning by the sweet-pea, 190 
Pole, auims at the, 294 
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"Pope Joan* aeeonnt 
Pope the poet, a painteiSf^lf^ 

RoabiliM’e Bcnlpinxe of, 803 
Population of Syria, 2G1 
Poriiooes of London, 171 
Portxait of a beauty, 148 

tiiefairaiiria,81 
Post oflleezegalations of, 1740, 30 
Power*lo<Mn, the mathematical, 415 
Praise of the guitar, 278 
Prayer of Queen Mary, 58 
Proparatiou of sugar, 288 
Presents to the queen, 397 
Press, the French, 412 
PrimitlTO agricultural implements, 184 
PrineoBB royal, verses to ^e infant, 354 
Printing, 383 

Profaueness of the arts at Rome, 313 
Prometheus, explication of the fable of, 101 — 
134 

crucified on Mount Elborus, 309 
Prose-writing, Milton's, poetry of, 228 — 275 
Pruning, plain rules for, 110 
Psalm, the 80th, paraphrase of, 377 
Public laundry, projoot of a, 47 
Pulla finhery on the luduB, 175 
Pulpit, Bunyan’s, at Lambeth, 320 
l^nniBhmeiitR, the two, a tale, 1 03 
PuilLlC JoUKNALS: — 

June:— Quarterly Review, 10 
August: — Bentley’s Misoellany, 28 

Dublin University Magazine, 60 
Blackwood's Eduiburgh Magazine, 
01 

Polytechnic Journal, 94 
t3^t.:^Polyteohuic Journal, 158 

Blackwood's Magazine, 189 
The Chemist, No. IX., 170 
Civil Eitgineor and A^iitect's Jour- 
nal, No. XXXVl, 171 

Oot,: — Quarterly Review, No. CXXXll, 219 
Metropolitan Magazine, No. CXI V, 237 
Bentley’s Misoellany, No. XLVI, 252 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XLI, 
292 

Nov.: — Dontloy’s Miscellany, No. XLVII, 
300 

Fraser's Magazine, No. CXXXI, 302 
Polytechnic Jonmid, 315 
Deo.: — ^Bentley’s Miscellany, 364 

Fraser's Magazine, No. CXXXll, 
865 * 

Purple, Hermione, 344 
Pyritea of copper, 254 
Quaker, the, Sam Slick and, 309 
Quails, Koord's oatohing, 124 
Queen, the, presents to, 397 
Elizabeth’s spite, 148 
Mary's flaiT hand, 189 
Qnesal of Amerioa, 141 
^iokallver mines of Almaden, 349 
l^a, 319 

Quiddities of arehitoots, 15 
Raoebin]740,31 
Baee-horses, eelebxatod, 223 
Bnttway* the atmoqpherio, 87. 


Baimeiit, silk, 356 
Bafns and storms, 348 
Raphael’s cartoons, 57 
tomb, 74 

Ra]|hael, love story of, 133 
Reobinage, the great, of 1690, 153 
Rod Sea, ancient names of. 111 
Religious sect, new, 291 
Remains of Osenoy Abbey, 257 
Reply, a bold, 24 
Retrogression of Niagara, 262 
Return, the, of Napoleon, 333 
Revenue of the outports, 79 
Kewley Abbey, gateway to, S67 
Rialto, the, apartment in, 392 
Right, 343 

Rights of the Princess Royal, ,351 
Hob Roy’s cave, 265 
Rochelle, la, besiegemont of, 284 
Rochester Cathedral, 21 
Rome, arts at, 313 
Rosamond's pond, 208 
Rosary-makers, 271 
Rose Bengali, a tale, 388 
Roses, white, the two, 295 
Rotary engine, 258 
Roiibilliac s sculpture of Pope, 303 
Royal, I’alais, the, 339 
Christenings, 342 
the Princess, verses to, 355 

* lineal descent of, 356 
rights and privileges o 
351 ^ 

Rnius of St. Anthony’s Chapel, 25 
Ruins, wooden, 286 
of Soor, 379 

Russians and Cliincse, treaty between, 60 

Salaries of actors, 47 

Salisbury Craigs, Kdiubiirgh, 1 7 

“ Sally in our Alloy," .9 

Sam Slick and tlio Quaker, 309 

Sandwich islander courting a butterfly, 59 

Sapient traveller, the, 312 

Sausages, poisonous, 24.9 

Savoy, Sterne's shelter in, 1 87 

Saws, history of, 1 42 

Schuolmaster, the, abroad, 411 

School, Free, at Choshuiit, 354 

Schools, Greek and Christian, 7 

Seal of Milo, 361 

Sect, new religious, 291 

Sects of Greece, .98 

Seeds, vitality of, 269 

Seki^gia, the god, 286 

Selbome, 169 

Shades of the Dead : — 

No. 1., Columbus, 3 
II., Milton, 131 

Shakspeare’s " Venus and Adonis,” 364 
Shawls, Josephine’s, 285 
Ship, British, the, 360 

the mystorioas, 333 * 

Shoe-buckles,'! 66 
Sidon, acoonnt of, 343 
Sieges of Constantinople, 127 
Sill^ an electric, 186 
nimenti 356 
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broeades, 270 
^ngapoTo, 194 
^Uthallan’s doom, 36 
Splotches, overy-day, 214 ^ ^ 

Sleep, dmms, and apparitions, 154 % 

Sleepiisg beauty, the, of our time, 28 
^ciety. Granger, the, 382 
^litude, efficacy, of, 282 
Song of joro, the, 307 
Soor, ruins of^ 379 
Soroerism of New England, 15 
South remains of Winchester palace, 274 
Southey’s writings, 283 
Soyereignty, personal, 398 
Spectre with ears, the, 149 
Spiders, woman devoured by, 303 
feat of 9omo, 348 

St. Anthony’s chapol, ruins of, 25 
St. Katharine, hospital of, 362 
St. Jean d’Acre, 386 
»t.' George’s schools, Camberwell, 2 
itatO'Chariot, Duke of Marlboroun^’s, 207, 
Statistics of lunacy, 222 
marriage, 155 

Itoom navi^tioii of the Pacific, 73 
Sterne, plagiarisms of, 35 

remembrances of, 250 
shelter in Savoy, 187 
celebrated journey, 346 — 358 
Stones, setting up of, 94 
Storm at sea, 199 

Stnitford-lo-Bow market-house, 177 
StrjJk's law of spectres, 158 
Submarine operations at Spithead, 157 
forest, 174 
Su^r, artificial, 268 
Suits against animals, 105 
Sulphuric acid, 254 
Summer-sun, the, 164 
Sums created in Great Britain, 255 
Sun, song of the, 115 
tea-plants in the, 47 
a blue, 249 

Surgical operation, 318 
Suspension bridges, 253 
Swallow, Java, the, 329 • 

Sweden, ballads of, 324 
Sweet-pea, the, poisoning by, 190 
Switzerland, glaciers in, 330 
Swords, history of, 107 
Syria, tribes of, 107 
Syrian bishop, tlie, 253 
Taking the census, 271 
Tale of a brigand, 355 — 372 
Talmud, the, Pharisees of, 413 
Taou-Kwang, emperor of China, 226 
Tapestry, Bayeux, the, 291 
Mortlake, the, 262 
Tararo, an imaginary drama, 195 
Tax-gatherer of Montbrison, the, 181 
Taylor’s, Jeremy, marriage-ring, 259—295 
Tokoa, view from, 62 
Tempmture of fishes, 124 
Terrestrial magnetism, 10 
Theatre, Adelphi, the, new and old firont 
•• 289—291 



Thunder-stonesk 
Time, 357 « 

Tomb, Raphael’a, 74 , 

Najmleon’s, 299 
Tooth, the golden, 89 
Topographical gleanings, 318 
ToruMo, the, path of, 263 

formation of, 263 

Tours, damsel oi^ 152 69 

Towns, moral economy of, 278 
Treaty between the Russians and 
Tranrfermcnt of vital power, 134 
Traveller, the sapient, 312 
Ibiavelling, two ways of, 68 
Trees, the antiquity of, 14 
gigantic, 83 
Tribes of Syria, 260 
Truth, triumphs of, 335 
Turkish wives, 186 
Ungaputi, the, or Active Gibbon, 66 
Unredeemed pledges, 396 
Velasquez, the painter, 168 
Venus I’andemos, 24 
and Adonis, 364 
Versailles, 78 
View from Tokoa, 62 
Vine, liistory of the, 40 
Vines and peach-trees among graves, 118 
culture of, 109 
Vitality of seeds, 269 
Wager, an Irish, 280 
Walk through Rochestor cathedral, 21 
Warning of King James, 291 
Washing, a caliph’s notion of, 222 
Washington, character of, 54 

offer of the crown to, 333 
Waterloo, 338 
Water-mill, patent, 399 
Wedding finger, the, 407 
Weep not, 291 

Westminster mechanic’s institution, 1 14 
White, Gilbert, grave of, 170 
roses, two, the, 295 
Wife, duties of a, 331 
Will, a, reading of, 395 
Williams’ patent lock, 415 
Winchester palace, 274 
Windermere, memories of, 3 
Witch’s chair, 58 
Wolkenbnrg,a tale, 165 
Woman devoured by spiders, 303 
Women, Bethlehcmito, 326 
Wonderful olooks, 344 
Wooden ruins, 286 
World, the old and the new, 409 
Worlds, time In the creation cf, 323 
Writiiigs, the degeneracy of, 42 
Yore, song of, 307 
Young’s Night Thoo^ts, 341 
Zenobia and Aurelian, 87 
Zuibunn, the painter, 168 
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Abbey, Omey, xemaliiB of, 257 
Abbey. Rowley, gateway In, 257 
Acre, St. Jean d% 385 
Aetive Gibbon, or Flying Ape, 85 
AMphi Theatre, new ftrontage of the, 289 
old front of the, 291 

Agrioultnral Implements, primitlye, four on- 
graylngB of, 184 
All, Mehemet, portrait of, 209 
Alloway Chnrch-yard, 121 
Anoiont .bnildlnge, Palaoe-yard, Lambeth, 
337 

Anc’ont Ctobb, near Wheeton Hall, 403 
Anthony's Chapel, St., mine of, 25 
AntiqueJearved Bedstead of Mary Qnoen of 
Soots, 401 

Antiqultiei disooTorod at Hastings Castle, 
Snnex, ^36 

Bartholomew's Churoh, St., exterior of, 241 
Bath-hotu^ soath yiow of the old, derken- 
well, 97 

Bedstead, antiqutHsarved, of Mary Qnoen of 
Soots, 401 

Brig of Boon, the Anld, 1 30 
Buildings, andont, at Lambeth, 337 
Bon^^e Pulpit, Falaoo-yard, Lambeth, 820 
Ca lue of Clara, Upper Austria, 33 
Gav*) Rbb*Roy’B, 265 
Chap. St. Anthony's, rains of, 25 
China, emperor of, portrait of Taon-kwang, 
225 

China, the late empress of, 205 
Chinese Silyer Monoy, 313 
damm, castle of. Upper Austria. 33 
Conflamtion of London, 1666, 145 
Coyer&le, bishop, exhumation of, 281 
Craiga, Salisbury, near Edinborgh, 17 
Dunster, market-house, churoh, and oastle of, 
49 

Edible nest of the Jaya swallow, 329 
Empress, 4ho late Chinose, Newkooluh, 305 
Exhumation of Bishop Coyerdalo, 281 
Exterior of St. Bartholomow’s Chnroh, 241 
Firii-markot, Hastings, 49 
Ifree-sohodl, Cheshunt, Herts, 354 
FSront* New, of the Adelphi Theatre, 

Gateway in Rewley Abbey, 257 
Gibbon, the Aetiyo, or Flyuig Apnk 65 
GoTs Oak, 345 
Qrayo of Nanoloon, 869 
HaetingSi Sm-miirket at, 49 ^ 


Hastings, antiquities disooverod at, five ^ 
graving^ 136 

James Town, St. Helena, 161 
Jaya Swallow, the, odiblo nost 329 
London, 1666, great fire of, 145 
Market-houso, old, Stratfo^-le-Bow, 37/ 
Markd-honse, Church, and CksUe, Duifrt* 

Martyr's stone, at Hadloigh, Snfiblk, 1 05 
Mary Queen of Soots, autiquo-carred b 
stead, 401 

Mechanic’s institution, Westminstor, 113 

Mehemot Ali, portrait of, 209 

Mercer's hall and chapel, Cheapsido, 9 • 

Milo, constable of England, seal of, 361 

Moffat, village of, Dumfries-riiire, 41 | 

Money, Chinese silver, 313 

Napoleon, mvo of, 3G9 

National sdiools, Camberwell, I 

Now frontage of the Adclphi theatre, 289 

Newkooluh, the late Chineso empress, 305 

Oak, Goff's, 345 

Old front of the Adelpbi theatre, 291 
Osoney abbey, remains of, 257 
Pekin, a stroot in, 82 V 

Primitivo agricultural implements, fotg ci 
gravingsof, 184 * 

Pulpit, Bunyan’s, Lambeth, 320 
Humaius of Osoney abbey, OxfordshiKI^ 25*" 
Hewley abbey, gateway In, 257 
Hob Hoy's cavo, 265 

Ruins of St. Anthony's chapol, Edinburgh , ) 
Salisoury craigs, near Edinburgh, 17 
School, rVeo, at Cheriiunt, Herts, 354 
Seal of Milo, constable of England, 861 
Singapore. 194 

South remains of Winchester polaoc, 274 
South view of tho Cold-bath house, Cler 
well, 97 

St George's schools, Camberwell, 1 
St. Jean d’Aere, 385 
Stratford-le-Bow, market-honse, 177 
Street in Pekin, 82 
Swallow, the Java, edible nest of, 829 
Taou-kwang, Emperor of China, pertroit 
225 

Uiigapati,the^ or AoUve Gibboi}, 65 
Village of Mefflri, Dnpifries-diire, 41 
Westminster literary uistittttio]i, 1 13 
Wbeston Hall, aneient evosb near, 403 
Winchester pdaee, south teAurins of, 274 













